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INTRODUCTION. 


To  RoGEK  Lee,  Esq., 
Clapham  Common. 

1|t  DEaR  Sir, 

When  travelling  on  the  Continent  yon 
cannot  have  forgotten  that  we  arrived  at  one  general, 
though,  perhaps,  partial  eonclusion,  namely,  that  in 
Ae  comn^and  of  tbe  sobstantial  elements  of  national 
kappiness,  in  th<e  mccnmnlation  of  wealth,  in  the  dif- 
fusion of  intelligence,  in  moral  feeling,  and  in  the 
-enjoyment  of  civil  freedom,  onr  own  country  might 
justly  claim  precedency  over  any  European  com- 
aitnity.     Notwithstanding  this,  we  could  not  con- 
eeaVfrom  ourselves  the  fact,  that  in  many  respects 
England  exhrbited  symptoms  of  a  nation  snfFering 
vnder  great  internal  disorders.     To  reconcile  such 
wpphteniXf  contradictory  conclusions,  formed  a  sub- 
ject of  perplexing  inquiry ;  it  might  be  that  the  very 
.advantages  we  had  achieved,  were  the  source  of  our 
^ifficnlties,  or  that  they  had  been  neutralized  by 
some   accompanying  evils  not  yet  discovered,   or 
iBttvfiSciently  appreciated. 

The  mo9t  remarkahle  circnmstance  rn  cur  social 
.progress^  has  been  the  rapid  increase  and  ascendancy 
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BOmy  of  the  Industrioui  Orders,  but  n  more  particii- 
larly  intended  to  be  a  popular  exposition  of  the  prio- 
eiples  which  influence  tiie  relations  and  conditioiMi 
of  the  agricultural,  commercial,  and  mandfacturin^ 
classes.  My  object  here  in  particular  ivas  to  be  pracr- 
tic^l,  and  avoid,  both  in  matter  and  language,  what 
may  be  termed  the  metaphysics  of  economical 
science.  The  chapters,  however,  on  Wages,  Popula* 
tion.  Capital  and  the  Middle  Classes,  Money,  Traded 
Unions,  Poor-laws,  Rent  of  Land,  &c.,  will  shov 
that  the  elucidation  of  no  important  trutii  has  been 
omitted  nor  compromised,  but  that  all  the  great 
maxims  on  which  the  welibeing  of  the  several  orders 
is  mutually  dependent,  have  been  unshrinkingly^ 
and,  I  hope,  intelligibly,  though  briefly  unfolded. 

Since  the  days  of  Dr.  Smith,  political  economy 
has  become  in  some  respects  a  new  science,  not  so 
much  from  the  acquisition  of  new  truths,  as  by  the 
new  questions  forced  upon  its  consideration  by  the 
exigencies  of  society.     Fluctuations  in  employments 
—over-population — the  apportionment  of  wages  and 
profits— the  instrument   of  exchange  —  and  the 
voluntary  and  compulsory  relief  of  indigence,  form 
die  engrossing  subjects  of  attention,  and  on  which 
we  find  little  to  guide  us  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations. 
The  treatment  of  some  of  these  matters  will  be 
ficmnd  peculiar  to  this  publication.     The  Unions  of 
Trades  form  a  novel  feature  in  our  industrial  situa-i 
tioB«    Formedy  we  had  to  strug^e  for  fireedooa  in 
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tbe  eBii>k>yfiient  of  capital  agahitt  the  ig;iiofaiHS8  of 
rulers^  and  the  aelfishaess  of  indiTidiuds;  now,  it 
seems  industry  azures  to  establish  its  monopoliet. 
0/  labour  on  the  exploded  errors  of  the  mercantile 
system.  The  ostensible  object  of  the  trade  associar* 
tions  in  the  equitable  conservation  of  their  own 
interests  is  laudable;  but  one  always  views  witJi  ap» 
prehension  the  exercise  of  secret  and  irresponsible' 
powers,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the 
limits  within  which  their  operations  may  be  beneficial 
or  injurious  to  themselves  and  the  community. 

On  the  important  subject  of  the   Poo^-laws, 
I  have  differed  from  some  of  the  more  intrepid,  but 
not,  perhapsi,  best  informed  of  my  contemporaries. 
They  always  appeared  to  me  an  institution  of  police^ 
no  less  than  of  humanity,  inseparable  from  a  civi* 
lited  community.  Under  their  Operation,  the  Working 
classes  of  England  may  be  advantageously  com- 
pared with  those  of  any  European  country,  and 
tmder  an  improved  administration,  they   may,  I 
donbt  not,  be  made  more  conducive  to  the  diminu* 
tion  of  indigence,  than  any  system  that  could  be 
substituted  in  their  place.     It  is  a  sad  mistake  to 
consider  the  poor  an  aggregation  of  vice  and  impos- 
ture, to  c(msider  every  man  in  want  a  suspected,  if 
not  convicted,  delinquent;   or  to  think   that  any 
eonsiderable  proportion  of  them  would  not  preler 
—were  they  attainable  —  the   independent  wages 
oC  i»dastry»  to  parish  or  charitable  allowance.    I 
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who  have  had  abundant  opportunities  for  observing 
the  poor,  know  such  conclusions  to  be  erroneous ; 
they  are  the  deductions  of  selfishness  or  misanthropy, 
derived  from'  the'  exceptions  not  the  rule  of  life.^ 
The  origin  of  some  prevalent  errors  on  the  poor- 
laws,  as  well  as  their  more  prominent  abuses,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  explain.  While  I  concede  the  ne« 
cessity  of  their  institution,  I  know  well  they  are 
only  an  imperfect  substitute  for  individual  prudence, 
but  till  that  prudence  is  formed,  we  must  submit  to 
their  provisional  establishment,  as  the  least  of  a 
choice  of  evils,  and  the  most  effective  instrument  of 
its  creation. 

The  Third  Part  is  Political  Philosophy — a  term, 
which  in  its  more  extensive  application,  also  includes 
political  economy,  but  in  this  case  is  retricted  to  an 
exposition  of  the  Principles  of  Government,  Civil 
Liberty,  Laws,  Property,  Morals,  the  English  Con- 
stitution, and  Popular  Education.  These  are  all 
important  themes,  and  in  the  estimation  of  some,  of 
delicate  import ;  but  it  appears  to  me  as  unwise  as 
impracticable,  in  times  like  these,  to  shun  their 
investigation,  and  it  is  much  better  their  real  foun- 
dation should  be  stated,  than  that  the  crude  ideas 
which  are  constantly  being  promulgated,  should 
gain  a  transient — for  it  could  never  be  permanent- 
ascendancy.  In  lieu  of  social  institutions  being 
endangered,  I  feel  assured  they  will  be  improved 
and  strengthened  by  popular  inquiry  and  reflection* 


The  above  affords,  I  think,  a  tolerable  outline  of 
the  scope  and  plan  of  the  publication.  The  design 
is  a  popular  compendium  of  useful  knowledge,  to 
state  principles  briefly  and  clearly  on  public  topics 
of  great  interest,  illustrate  and  support  them  by 
facts,  and  keep  both  relevant  and  applicable  to  the 
existing  state  and  wants  of  society. 

In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  valuable  state* 
ments  elucidatory  and  corroborative  of  different  por- 
tions of  the  work ;  especially  the  Tables  of  Prices, 
of  Rates  of  Wages  in  different  branches  of  industry 
formerly  and  at  present,  the  Progress  of  Population 
and  Poor-rates,  Returns  of  Mortality,  Diseases, 
Marriages,  Crimes,  Schools,  Education,  Friendly 
Societies,  Occupations,  and  other  documentary  evi- 
dence,  illustrative  of  the  past  and  present  state  of 
society,  and  of  the  industrious  classes.  Also  several 
articles,  such  as  those  on  the  Poor-law  Commission, 
Increase  of  Crime,  Maxims  of  Conduct,  &c.,  which 
could  not  without  inconvenient  digression  be  incor- 
porated into  the  body  of  the  work. 

Now,  Sir,  allow  me  in  conclusion  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  favourable  aspect  of  human  affairs.  The 
temple  of  Janus  is  shut ;  in  the  new  and  in  the  old 
world  there  is  peace,  with  hardly  a  rumour  of  war, 
and  what  is  more,  there  is  the  spirit  of  peace,  and 
an  aversion  in  both  people  and  their  rulers,  to  resort 
to  violence,  as  the  arbiter  of  national  rights.  Every 
£tate  in  Europe  is  advancing  in  wealth  and  intelli- 
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fence^  and  in  mutual  goodwill.  There  is  no  agita- 
tkm  aoy  where,  save  that  of  opinion^  which  of  itself 
strongly  denotes  that  the  natural  wants  of  man  are 
tolerably  satisfied.  Amidst  all  this,  it  is  pleasing  to 
think  our  own  country  keeps  the  foremost  place. 
One  of  the  noblest  indications  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual worthy  is  the  love  of  justice  and  humanity^ 
and  of  this  we  are  about  to  afford  a  splendid 
example.  It  has  long  been  the  boast  of  the 
Christian  over  the  heathen  worlds  that  it  was  the 
first  to  establish  asylums  for  indigence  and  mis* 
fortune.  The  second,  and  not  less  brilliant  triumph 
of  modern  over  Greek  and  Roman  civilization,  will 
be  the  extinction  of  slavery,  by  the  emancipation  of 
the  African  race. 

I  am. 

My  dear  Sw, 

TVuly  yours, 

J.  WADE. 
London,  June  12,  1833. 
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CHAP.  I. 

STATE   OF   SOCIETY  UNDER  THE   ANGLO-SAXONS. 

The  Conquest  forms  the  historical  horizon  which 
marks  the  boundaries  of  authentic,  and,  at  most,  da* 
bious  history.  All  records  antecedent  to  William  L 
comprise  so  much  of  the  marvellous  and  improbable, 
that  doubt  is  thrown  over  the  entire  narrative  of  the 
Saxon  chroniclers.  The  most  singular  trait  of  this 
remote  period  is  the  slow  march  of  improvement* 
The  interval,  from  the  invasion  of  the  Romans  to 
that  of  the  Normans,  exceeds  considerably  the  eight 
centuries  which  have  elapsed  from  the  latter  era  to 
the  present ;  yet  what  a  contrast  of  events  in  the 
two  historical  terms.    Science,  laws,  and  institu* 
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tions  have  been  almost  created  within  the  last  300 
years ;  while  the  long  nignt  of  darkness  that  pre- 
ceded them  presents  only  fitful  gleams  of  social  ame- 
lioration through  a  chaos  of  bondage  and  error.  It 
shows  how  much  the  pro^ss  of  nations  depends  on 
the  uncertain  gifts  of  nature,  the  appearance  of  men 
of  genius,  some  useful  discovery,  or  the  ascendancy 
of  enlightened  government. 

The  era  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  has  been  mostly  re- 
erred  to  as  the  dawn  of  civilization  in  this  country: 
but  recent  inquiries  have  tended  to  lower  the  pre- 
viouB  estimate  of  the  attainments  of  this  period  -of 
oiir  annals.  It  is  true,  we  may  trace  up  to  the 
Teutonic  invaders  the  germ  of  our  language,  our 
laws  and  local  divisions ;  but  could  we  accurately 
compare  the  seed  with  the  produce,  it  is  probable 
the  disparity  would  not  be  less  great  than  that  which 
subsists  between  many  of  the  wild  fruits  and  flowers 
of  the  wilderness  and  the  perfection  to  which  they 
^e  brought  by  the  arts  of  horticulture. 

Untutored  man  is  only  a  child  in  habits,  the  crea^ 
ture  of  impulse ;  and  philosophy  rejects,  as  illusioiii 
sacred  to  poetry,  representations  which  would  endow 
the  savage  with  virtues  inseparable  from  refinement* 
^cept  so  far  as  they  had  been  reclaimed  by  Christ 
tianity,  the  Anglo-Saxons  continued  in  a  state  of 
comparative  barbarism*  Their  institutions  discover 
few  signs  of  superior  intelligence,  and  are  only 
analogous  to  the  attempts  of  all  communities  enter-^ 
big  on  the  early  stages  of  civilization.  Neither  per« 
sons  oor  property  were  secure  from  violence ;  and  robt 
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bery^  from  the  absence  of  police,  was  tolerated  as  a 
Intimate  Tocation.  So  little  delicacy  was  there  hi 
the  relations  of  the  seies,  that  arreoy  societies,  for 
promiscaoiis  intercourse,  of  the  nature  of  those  ill 
the  Polynesian  islands,  were  common,  and  the 
utility  of  the  marriage  institute  scarcely  recognised; 
The  code  of  laws  ascribed  to  Alfred  has  been  ex<* 
tolled  as  an  extraordinary  instance  of  legislative 
aptitttde;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  little  more 
than  a  compilation  of  the  decalogue,  and  the  provi^ 
sioBS  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation. 

But  what  exemplifies  most  strongly  the  spirit  of 
the  SazoBi  institutions  is,  the  civil  inequality  among 
different  classes.  Two-thirds  of  the  people  were 
either  abaolute  slaves,  or  in  an  intermediate  state  of 
bondage  to  the  remaining  third.  They  might  be  put 
in  bonda  and  whipped ;  they  might  be  branded ;  and 
pli  tme  occasi<m  are  spoken  of  as  if  actually  yoked : 
^Miet  every  man  know  his  team  of  men,  of  horset 
and  oxen."  *  Cattle  and  slaves  formed  in  truth  the 
^^live  money '^  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  were  the 
medium  of  exchange  by  which  the  value  of  common 
dities  was  measured. 

.  The  predominant  crimes  of  the  age  were  of  an 
atfodoua  character.  Assassinations,  female  viola^^ 
ti(ms,  the  plundering  of  whole  towns  and  districts, 
itod  barefaced  perjfuries,  were  offences  of  oidind[ry 
occurrence  by  persons  of  condition.  The  punish- 
nseni:  of  delinquents  was  either  shockingly  cniel,  or 

«  -  • 

V..-  t     '  '    ^  ■  *  ' 

•  Turner's  Hittory  ef  «^  AffgU-Smow,  vol  w*  p.  9U     ^j 
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strangely  inconsistent  with  modern  notions  of  penal 
justice.  The  horrible  torture  of  burning  out  the  eyes 
was  not  only  inflicted  for  delinquency,  but  some- 
times merely  to  incapacitate  a  rival.  Although  th^ft 
to  the  amount  of  twelvepence  was  a  capital  offence, 
yet  the  taking  away  life  might  be  commuted  for  a 
pecuniary  penalty.  This  was  the  were^  and  varied 
with  the  rank  of  the  sufferer :  for  the  murder  of  the 
king,  the  penalty  was  30,000  thrymsas;*  for  a 
prince,  one-half;  for  an  alderman,  or  earl,  and  a 
bishop,  8000  ;  for  a  thane,  2000 ;  and  for  a  ceorl 
(churl ;  supposed  by  some  writers  to  have  been  a 
slave),  260.  If  the  legal  value  of  human  life  were 
made  to  vary,  it  is  no  wonder  that  personal  estima- 
tion varied  in  the  same  way ;  thus  the  oath  of  a 
twelve-hyndman  was  equal  to  the  oath  of  six  ceorls. 
Besides  the  were^  a'  security  was  afforded  to  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  house,  called  the  mund ; 
and  this,  like  the  were,'  varied  in  amount  with  the 
rank  of  the  party. 

In  institutions  of  this  description  it  is  impossible 
to  recognise  a  high  degree  of  legislative  wisdom  or 
social  happiness.  If  it  is  further  borne  in  mind  that 
science  and  literature  were  almost  unknown,  we  shall 
be  constrained  to  admit  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  are 

*  A  thrymsa  exceeded  sixpence  in  value,  and  was  eqnal  to 
ihree  Saxon  pence.  Five  pence  were  equal  to  a  Saxon  shillia^. 
As  the  Anglo-Saxon  pound  troy  was  equivalent  to  forty-eigbt 
aihillingSy  while  the  same  quantity  is  at  present  coined  into 
sixty-six;  the  silver  in  the  more  ancient  shillings  suipasset 
that  ia  the  modem  by  about  one-loiiith. 
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not  tbe  fount  from  which  we  ought  to  seek  en- 
lightened eicamples  of  order  and  freedom.  Over 
this  part  of  history,  therefore,  I  shall  pass,  as  an 
unfruitful  waste  of  darkness  and  Vandalism,  and 
commence  at  the  subsequent  era  of  the  Conquest. 


CHAP.  11. 


CIlBses  of  Society  after  the  Conquest— Traffic  in  Slaves — 
Beneficial  Influence  of  Christianity — Increase  of  Towns  and 
Progress  of  Manufactures — Corporate  Immunities — Effects 
of  a  Pestilence  on  Condition  of  Labouring  Classes — Statute  of 
Labourers — Absurd  Legislation — Vast  Possessions  of  tbe 
Nobility— A  taste  for  Luxury  and  tbe  Arts  generated — Vil- 
lanage  nearly  extinct — Occupation,  Diet,  and  Wages  of 
XAboaren. 

For  a  long  time  after  the  Conquest,  the  Anglo* 
Saxon  subdivisions  of  society  were  maintained,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  England  were  divided  into  the 
two  great  classes  of  freemen  and  slaves.  Except 
the  baronial  proprietors  of  land  and  their  vassals,  the 
free  tenants  and  socmen,  the  rest  of  the  nation  was 
depressed  in  servitude,  which,  though  qualified  as  to 
it(i  effects,  was  uniform  in  its  principle,  that  none 
w|io  had  been  born  in,  or  had  fallen  into  bondage 
could  acquire  an  absolute  right  to  any  species  of 
property. 

.  The  condition,  however,  of  the  people  who  were 
thus  debarred  from  the  first  of  social  rights,  was  not 
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in  other  respects  equally  abject  and  miserable.    One 
class  of  villains,  or  villagers,  though  bound  to  the 
most  servile  offices  of  rural  industry,  were  permitted 
to  occupy  small  portions  of  land  to  sustain  them^ 
selves  and  families.    Other  ranks  of  men,  equally 
servile,  are  noticed  in  the  ancient  records,  parti- 
cularly the  bordars  and  cottars,  the.  former  in  con- 
sideration of  being  allowed  a  small  cottage,  were 
required  to  provide  poultry,  eggs,  and  other  articles 
of  diet  for  the  lord's  tabl6 ;  and  the  latter  were  em- 
ployed in  the  trades  of  smith,  carpenter,  and  otlu^ 
handicraft  arts,  in  which  they  had  been  instructed 
at  the  charge  of  their  masters.     Inferior  to  these  wwe 
the  thralls,  or  servi,  principally  employed  in  menM 
services  about  the  mansion.     Their  lives  were  pro- 
fessedly protected  by  law,   and  with  the   consent 
<>f  their  owners  they  were  allowed  in  some  cases  to 
purchase  their  manumission.     In  other  respects  they 
ivere  in  the  lowest  degradation ;  so  much  so  as  to'be 
considered  mere  chattels  and  regular  articles  el 
commerce*    Giraldus.  relates  that  the  number  of 
them  exported  to  Ireland  for  sale  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IL  was  so  great  that  the  market  was  abso- 
lutely overstocked;  and  from  William   I.  to  the 
reign  of  John,  scarcely  a  cottage  in  Scotland  but 
possessed  an  English  slave.     In  the  details  of  the 
border  wars,  mention  is  frequently  made  of  the 
number  of  slaves  taken  prisoners  as  forming  a  prin-' 
cipal  part  of  the  booty. 

.   It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  from  writers  the  precise 
immunities  of  the  several  classes  of  bondmen  nien^' 
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Cioned;  the  chief  diiFerencBs  in  their  condition  araM 
probably  from  the  relative  utility  of  their  oocopa- 
tions ;  the  aervi,  or  serfs,  as  least  valuable,  beings  a 
ipore  ordinary  article  of  traffic  and  transfer  than  tha 
bordars  and  cottars  who  had  been  trained  to  useful 
arts  or  obtained  a  fixed  habitation.* 
^  All,  however,  alike  appear  to  have  been 
denuded  of  the  substantial  attributes  of  freedom 
the  law  recognised  in  none  the  uncontrolled  right  td 
property  or  change  of  place  without  the  consent  of 
their  superiors ;  the  lord  had  the  absolute  disposal 
of  their  persons,  they  might  be  attached  to  the  soil 
or  transferred  by  deed,  sale,  or  conveyance,  from 
gne  owner  to  anoth«r ;  in  short  they  were  slaves  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word— men  under  an  oblw 
gation  of  perpetual  servitude,  which  the  consent  of 
|he  master  could  alone  dissolve,  and  in  all  prolMu 
|;Hility  enjoyed  less  legal  protection  from  the  ill-usago 
of  their  oppressors  than  the  humanity  of  modern 
legislation  has  extended  to  the  brute  creation.  .  . 
'.   The  population  of  England,  according  to  Mr.  Tuiy 

I  ^  The  diffieultj  of  o1»faiiiiB|^  pradM  notions  of  the  oitII  dia* 
tiaotiiNisoftocietjr  is  not  confiaed  to  EngUsb  hiitory.  Hi*> 
tpdans  are  not  exactly  agreed  about  the  aocial  rank  and  in* 
aumities  of  the  patriciana,  clients,  and  plebeians  of  ancient 
Roxne.  Posterity  'some  centuries  hence  will  be  greatly  at  a 
loss  to  form  correct  ideas  of  the  relative  condition  of  the  several 
iteses  appertaining  to  the  metropolis  ;^of  the  IVanchises  of  tiia 
ejtnang,  ireemm,  liverymen,  and  parliamentary  electora  of  tba 
^j  of  Iiondon,  as  distinguished  from  the  inhabitants  livin(g^ 
without  the  narrow  jurisdiction  of  the  city,  and  not  sharing 
either  in  the  immunities  of  the  general  corporation,  or  of 
numerous  incorporated  fnternitiefl,  -   -  * 
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ACr,  after  the  desolation  of  the  northern  countiesbythe 
Normans,  amounted  to  about  1,700,000.  One  hun* 
dred  thousand  souls  are  supposed  to  have  been  swept 
away  by  the  Conqueror  in  laying  waste  the  country 
betwixt  the  Humber  and  the  Tees.  Attempts  have  beea 
made  to  class  the  population  existing  at  the  close 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  into  its  several  propor* 
tions  of  nobles,  freemen,  and  those  of  servile  condi* 
tion,  but  with  no  great  pretension  to  accuracy.  In 
thirty-four  counties  the  burgesses  and  citizens  are 
made  to  amount  to  17,105 ;  the  villains  to  102,704 ; 
the  bordars  to  74,823;  the  cottars  to  5947;  the 
serfs  or  thralls  to  26,552  :  the  remaining  population 
consisted  of  freemen,  ecclesiastics,  knights,  thanes, 
and  landowners.  In  the  opinion  of  Sir  Jamed 
Mackintosh  {History  of  England,  v.  i.  p.  78),  the 
persons  strictly  slaves  were  not  above  one  out  of  every 
seven  of  the  higher  laborious  classes  of  villains, 
bordars,  and  cottars. 

Of  the  domestic  comforts  enjoyed  by  this  class  of 
people,  history  affords  little  information.  It  may  be 
presumed  that  from  motives  of  interest  the  lord 
would  take  care  of  his  villain,  and  supply  him  in  in* 
fancy  and  manhood  with  the  essential  necessaries  of 
food,  raiment,  and  lodging.  In  this  consists  almost 
the  solitary  advantage  of  slavery  over  free- labour,  it 
creates  in  the  master  the  same  motives  for  rearing, 
and  preserving  his  thralls  as  his  cattle — a  tie  dis> 
solved  by  the  labourer  becoming  independent,  and 
left  to  his  own  prudence  to  make  a  provision  for  the 
vicissitudes  of  health  and  employment. 
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Themitigation  and  final  extinction  of  Englishslavery 
was  a  work  of  gradual  and  lengthened  operation. 
The  first  blow  the  system  sustained  was  in  the  disuse 
oi  the  ancient  practice  of  converting  prisoners  of 
w^  into  bondmen.  The  diffusion  of  Christianity,  by 
teaching  mankind  that  they  were  equal,  early  awak- 
ened men  to  the  injustice  of  a  practice  which  made 
one  man  the  property  of  another.  Frequently,  at 
the  intercession  of  their  confessors,  the  feudal  lorda 
were  induced  to  enfranchise  their  slaves ;  and  from 
the  ignorance  of  the  times,  the  administration  of 
justice  devolving  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  oppor- 
tunities occurred  of  showing  particular  indulgence 
to  this  unfortunate  class  of  society.  In  the  eleventh 
c^tury  the  Pope  formally  issued  a  bull  for  the 
emancipation  of  slaves ;  and  in  11 02  it  was  declared 
ia  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  held  at  West- 
minster, unlawful  for  any  man  to  sell  slaves  openly 
int  the.  market  J  which  before  had  been  the  common 
custom  of  the  country.  . 

It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  infer  from  thi» 
that  slavery  ceased  in  the  land,  or  that  men  did 
not  long  after  continue  a  vendible  article.  In  both 
Magna  Charta,  and  the  charters  of  Henry  III.,  ob- 
tfdned  in  1225,  a  class  of  men  are  mentioned,  who 
appear  to  have  been  treated  as  chattel  property* 
The  prohibition  to  guardians  from  wasting  the  men 
or  cattle  on  the  estates  of  minors,  is  a  clear  proof 
that  villains  who  held  by  servile  tenures  were  looked 
upon  in  the  light  of  negroes  on  a  rice  or  sugar  plan- 
tion.     Long  after  this  period  they  were  considered  & 
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saleable  commodity,  of  which  Sir  F.  Eden  cites 
several  instances  from  ancient  authorities.  In  1289 
n  slave  and  his  family  were  sold  by  the  abbot  of 
l>unstable  for  Ids.  4d.;  in  1333  a  lord  granted  to-t 
ehantry  several  messuages,  together  with  the  bo^Ket 
of  eight  natives  dwelling  there,  with  all  their  chatteU 
and  offspring ;  and  in  1339  is  an  instance  of  a  gift 
^f  a  nitf/ (female  slave),  with  lall  her  family  and  dl 
that  she  possessed  or  might  subsequently  acquired 
It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  that  slaveihf 
was  wholly  abolished  in  England  by  statute;  it  Iras 
attempted  in  vain  to  be  abolished  in  1526.  Sfk 
late  even  as  1775  the  colliers  of  Scotland  W6M 
bondmen ;  and  in  case  they  left  the  ground  of  tbil 
form  to  which  they  belonged,  and  as  pertaining  to 
which  their  services  were  bought  or  sold,  they  wem 
liable  to  be  brought  back  by  summary  procedufB 
before  a  magistrate,  llie  existence  of  this  sort  of 
slavery  being  deemed  irreconcilable  with  personal 
freedom,  colliers  were  declared  free  and  put  on  thtf 
Same  footing  as  other  servants,  by  the  act  15  Geo  JII. 
«ap.  28.  t 

i-  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  condition  of  tha 
villains  was  so  far  ameliorated,  that  instead  of  being 
obliged  to  perform  every  mean  and  servile  office  that 
the  arbitrary  will  of  the  lord  demanded,  they  had 
acquired  a  tenure  in  lands  on  condition  of  rendering 
services  which  were  either  certain  in  their  nature, 
as  to  reap  the  lord's  com,  or  cleanse  his  fislw 
pond ;  or  limited  in  duration,  as  to  harrow  two  days 
in  the  year,  or  to  employ  three  days. in  casting 
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the  lord's  timber.  As  early  as  the  year  12579  a  ser« 
Tile  tenant,  if  employed  before  midsummer,  received 
wages;  and  he  was  permitted,  instead  of  working 
himself,  to  provide  a  labourer  for  the  lord;  from 
#hich  it  is  obvious  he  must  have  possessed  the  meant 
of  hiring  one;  and  secondly,  that  a  class  of  fret 
labourers,  at  liberty  to  barter  their  services  to  the 
best  bidder,  had  begun  to  exist. 
'  These  were  important  transitions,  indicating  the 
irise  of  a  middle  class  and  independent  race  of  work- 
men. By  granting  to  the  vassals  a  right  to  property, 
they  received  a  stimulus  to  acquire  more;  and,  by 
conceding  to  them  a  part  of  the  immunities  of  free<« 
men,  they  were  raised  one  step  in  the  social  scale, 
aiiid  pot  in  a  state  to  treat  and  contend  with  their 
Dppressbrg  for  the  remainder.  Whatever  advances 
fvere  subsequently  made,  may  be  considered  as  an 
extension  and  improvement  of  these  first  concessions. 
«'  While  the  people  were  in  a  state  of  slavery,  it  may 
be  readily  conjectured,  that  their  diet  would  be  the 
nere offal  and  refuse  of  their  masters;  and  no  more 
^f  It  than  was  necessary  to  enable  them  to  support 
ffien*  daily  toil.  At  this  period,  the  food  of  labourers 
consisted  principally  of  fish,  chiefly  herrings,  and  % 
wmM  quantity  of  bread  and  beer.  Mutton  tmd 
cheese  were  considered  articles  of  luxury,  which 
fimned  the  harvest-home,  of  so  much  importance  in 
ancient  times.  Wages  were  a  penny  a  day  in  bar* 
Vest,  and  a  halfpenny  at  other  seasons :  the  average' 
price  of  wheat  was  6L  Ss,  a  quarter,  which  last 
dearly. '8ho[ws  the  small  progress  made  in"  tillage 
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hvsbandry,  and  how  little  the  present  staff  of  life 
entered  into  the  general  consumption  of  the  com* 
munity.  Their  habitations  were  without  chimneys, 
ai^d  their  principal  furniture  consisted  of  a  brass 
pot,  valued  from  one  to  three  shillings :  and  a  bed 
valued  from  three  to  six  shillings. 

The  variations  in  the  prices  of  commodities  were 
great  and  sudden,  arising  from  the  absence  of  com- 
mercial middlemen,  whose  pursuits,  though  often 
viewed  with  prejudice,  tend  to  produce  a  regular 
and  equable  supply  of  the  most  essential  articles  of 
consumption  throughout  the  year.  The  trade  of  a 
corn-dealer  seems  to  have  been  unknown ;  nor  ex- 
cept in  the  Abbey-Granges  do  we  meet  with  in- 
stances of  com  being  collected  in  large  quantities.* 
The  natural  consequence  must  have  been,  that  the 
farmers,  without  capital,  disposed  of  their  crops 
at. moderate  prices,  soon  after  the. harvest:  pur- 
chasers who  only  looked  to  their  immediate  wants, 
having  com  cheap,  were  naturally  wasteful  and  im- 
provident in  the  consumption :  the  price,  therefore, 
almost  invariably  rose  as  the  year  advanced,  and 
was  frequently  at  an  enormous  height  just  before 
harvest,  when  the  supply  of  the  preceding  season 
wfts  nearly  or  entirely  exhausted.  Stow  relates, 
that  in  1317  the  harvest  was  all  got  in  before  the 
1st  of  September ;  and  that  wheat  which  had  before 
been  at  4/.  the  quarter  fell  to  6«.  8<f.,  a  twelfth  part 
of  the  price.  A  reference  to  tables  of  prices  fur- 
nish abundant  proof  of  the  extreme  misery  of  these 

•  Sir  F.  £den*i  Stat$  tf  tA«  Pkwr,  vol.  i.  p.  18. 
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times,  in  which,  the  only  buyers  of  com  were  the 
consumers :  and  no  monopolists,  as  they  are  termed, 
interfered,  who  by  the  aid  of  superior  capital,  pur« 
chasing  the  redundant  produce  of  one  year,  made  a 
provision  for  the  scarcity  of  another. 

The  progress  of  manufacturing  industry  and  of 
town  population  operated  favourably  on  the  condi* 
tion  of  the  labouring  classes.     The  woollen  manu- 
facture had  been  known  so  early  as  the  Conquest, 
and  for  greater  security  during  a  barbarous  age  had 
been  chiefly  established  in  boroughs  and  cities.     As 
it  was  at  first  carried  on  principally  by  the  Flemings, 
who  were  exposed  to  the  jealousy  of  an  unenlightened 
nation,  it  is  probable  that  the  privileges  conferred 
by  the  sovereign  on  weavers,  fullers,  and  clothiers, 
in  allowing  them  to  carry  on  their  occupations  in 
walled  towns,  and  form  themselves  into  guilds  and 
companies,  governed  by  corporate  laws,  were  not 
more  intended  for  the  advancement  of  their  art  than 
to  protect  their  persons  from  popular  outrage  and 
their  property  from  depredation.     Such  was  the 
want  of  police  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  that  robbers  formed  themselves  into  bands 
under  the  protection  of  powerful  barons,  who  em- 
ployed them  in  acts  of  violence  and  plunder^  justified 
their  conduct,  and  partook  of  their  booty.     The 
king's  retinue  was  often  beset  and  pillaged  by  ban- 
ditti ;  even  towns  during  times  of  fairs  were  assaulted 
and  ransacked,  and  men  of  rank  carried  off  and 
confined  in  the  castle  of  some  lawless  chieftain  till 
their  ransom  was  paid.    In  so  general  a  state  of 
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niecttrity  it  wte  impossible  the  pursuits  of  iodiutf 
try  should  thrive  without  special  protectiou.     Bui 
by  the  immunities  granted  to  merchants  and  manu-' 
fiftcturers  of  making  by-laws  for  their  own  go¥em«i 
ment,  and  of  raising  troops  for  their  own  defeace^- 
they  were  enabled  to  taste  the  blessings  of  order 
and  protection,  and  acquired  the  means  of  enriching 
themselves,  while  the  occupiers  of  land  were  lan-« 
gttishing  in  poverty  and  servitude.    The  superior 
comforts  enjoyed  in  towns  no  doubt  inspired  the  de- 
pendents of  a  manor  with  ideas  of  emancipating 
themselves  from  ia  state  in  which  they  could  scarcely^ 
obtain  the  necessaries,  and  certainly  none  of  the 
CODveniences  of  life.     If  in  the  hands  of  a  poor  cul'» 
trntor,  oppressed  with  the  services  of  villanage; 
•ome  little  stock  should  accumulate^  he  would  nat%* 
ndly  conceal  it  with  care  from  his  master,  by  whom 
it  would  otherwise  have  been  claimed,  and  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  escaping  to  a  town.    The  l«if 
too  was  so  indul^nt  to  the  inhabitants  of  townt^ 
And  so  favourable  to  diminishing  the  authority  of 
the  lord  over  those  of  the  country,  that  if  a  vassal 
could  conceal  himself  from  the  pursuit  of  his  lord 
for  a  year  he  was  free  for  ever. 
.    By  this  and  similar  practices,  suggested  perhaps 
prigmally  by  the  hardships  of  servitude,  and  proi^ 
nsoted  by  the  demand  for  manufacturing  labotar,  a 
large  portion  of.  villains  were  converted  into  tbt 
iaore  useful  class  of  free  labourers:    The  number 
^Irts  also  no  doubt  increased  during  the  beginning 
fff  Edwaid  t)ie  Third's  iQeign  from  his  long  wvs  i« 
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JMaact,  which  mutt  have  obliged  him  to  mamimit 
many  of  his  TiUains  to  recruit  his  exhausted  armies! 
!Ilkey  are  fw  the  first  time  specifically  noticed  as  il 
di^im^t  class  of  people  by  the  legislature  in  1350, 
irbtiae  regulations*  howeyer  unjust  and  impolitic^ 
aiflford  at  least  the  important  information,  that  la-^ 
bearers  in  husbandry,  as  well  as  those  employed  at 
tile  lomn,  equally  worked  for  hire. 

Another  cause  operated  favourably  for  the  labour*^ 
ing  classes.  In  1349  the  earth  was  visited  with  a 
dieadful  pestilence,  which  swept  from  its  surface 
nearly  one-half  the  inhabitants.  After  this  terrible 
calamity  labour  became  extremely  dear,  and  la- 
bourers demanded  unusual  wages.  To  remedy  this 
«vil  a  proclamation  was  issued  to  fix  the  price  of 
labour;  this  not  being  attended  to.«  the  famouii 
^aiute  of  Labourers  was  enacted  Xj  enforce  obe^ 
daence  by  fines  and  corporal  punishment.  The  sta^ 
tute  states,  that  since  the  pestilence  ho  person  would 
aerre  linksa  he  was  paid  double  the  usual  wages  al- 
lowed five  years  before,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
lords  and  commons ;  it  then  provides  that  in  future 
carters,  ploughmen,  plough-drivers,  shepherds,  and 
awineherds  and  other  servants,  should  be  content 
with  ^uch  liveries  and  wages  as  they  received  in  the 
20th  year  of  the  king's  reign  and  two  or  three  years 
before ;  and  that  in  districts  where  they  had  beeii 
•ererally  paid  in  wheat,  they  should  receive  wheat 
or  money  at  the  rate  of  tenpence  a  bushel,  at  the 
option  of  their  employers ;  they  were  to  be  hired  \yj 
Idie  year  and  other  ai^customed  periods,  and  not  b^ 
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the  day ;  weeders  and  haymakers  were  to  be  paid  at 
the  rate  of  one  penny,  mowers  fivepence  per  acre, 
or  fivepence  a  day ;  reapers  during  the  first  week  in 
August  twopence  a  day,  and  from  that  time  till  the 
end  of  the  month  threepence  a  day,  without  diet  or 
other  perquisite.  Labourers  of  this  description  were 
enjoined  to  carry  their  implements  of  husbandry 
openly  in  their  hands  to  market-towns,  and  to  apply 
for  hire  in  a  public  quarter  of  the  town. 

This  unjust  interference  with  the  freedom  of  in- 
dustry was  repeatedly  confirmed  by  succeeding  par- 
liaments ;  and  the  same  erroneous  principle  of  l^is- 
lation,  further  extended  by  the  law  of  1363,  which 
regulates  the  diet  and  apparel  of  labourers;  and 
that  of  1388,  which  prohibits  servants  from  removing 
from  one  place  to  another ;  and  finally,  to  conclude 
those  oppressive  enactments,  justices  of  peace  were 
empowered  to  fix  the  price  of  labour  every  Easter 
and  Michaelmas,  by  proclamation. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  absurd  system  of  legislatioa 
prevalent  at  this  time,  we  may  mention  the  minute 
regulations  of  the  statute  of  1363;  which  directs 
that  artificers  and  servants  shall  be  served  once  a 
day  with  meat  and  fish,  or  the  waste  of  other  victuab, 
as  milk  and  cheese,  according  to  their  station ;  and 
that  they  should  wear  cloth  of  which  the  whole  piece 
did  not  cost  more  than  twelvepence  per  yard.  The 
cloth  of  yeomen  and  tradesmen  was  not  to  cost  moie 
than  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  yard.  Carteri» 
ploughmen,  ox-herds,  neat-herds,  shepherds,  and  all 
Qihen  employed  in  husbandry,  were  to  use  no  kind 
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6f  cloth  bttt  that  catled  black  russet,  twelvepenotf 
per  yard.  Clothiers  were  commaaded  to  manufac^ 
lure  the  necessary  kind  of  cloth,  and  tradesmen  to; 
have  a  sufficient  stock  upon  hand  at  the  eBtabliihed 
legal  prices. 

■  It  would  be  superfluous  enlarging  on  a  species  of 
law-making  so  obviously  at  variance  with  the  feel- 
higs  and  intelligence  of  the  present  age.  It  canhoC, 
however,  be  denied  that  these  enactments  were  ifit 
good  keeping,  for  it  was  not  more  preposterous  to 
fix  the  rate  at  which  a  labourer  should  work  than 
what  he  should  eat,  or  wherewithal  be  clothed,  and 
bne  is  almost  surprised  the  legislators  of  the  day  did 
iiot  descend  to  regulations  still  more  minute  and  in* 
tmsive.  One  important  fact  may  be  elicited  from 
these  provisions,  namely,  the  evidence  they  aflbrd  of 
the  new  social  elements  that  had  risen  into  import- 
ance. A  great  portion  of  the  labourers  had  clearly 
isxtricated  themselves  from  the  grasp  of  their  feudal 
masters,  who  in  lieu  of  the  direct  power  of  compul- 
»ory  servitude,  were  compelled  to  resort  to  acts  of 
parliament,  which,  though  partial,  had  the  sem* 
blance  of  law  in  place  of  the  arbitrary  will  of  their 
taployers. 

Upon  the  whole  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that^ 
befbre  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  benefits 
^tendant  on  freedom,  order  and  industry,  had  made 
Considerable  progress :  there  can  be  little  doubt  bat 
that  in  1400  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were,  in 
Comparison  with  their  forefathers  at  the  Conquest^ 
Tidi,  thriving,  and  independent^  and  although  hi8<' 
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torians  are  silent  on  many  points  which  are  intimately 
connected  with  an  investigation  of  this  nature,  their 
general  information  will  still  afford   us  competent 
evidence  that  the  sphere  of  domestic  happiness  was 
greatly  extended.     The  various  immunities  granted 
to  cities  and  boroughs,  the  introduction  and  firm 
establishment  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  the  dawn- 
ing, however  faint,  of  the  polite  arts,  and  the  hu- 
manizing tendency  of  Christianity,  are  causes  which 
-  must  have  powerfully  and  beneficially  operated  to- 
wards the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  com- 
munity.    It  is  principally  to  their  efiect  that  we  are 
to  ascribe  the  important  alteration  that  appears  to 
have  taken  place  before  the  time  of  Richard  II. ; 
not  only  in  the  personal  dependence,  but   in  the  . 
political  opinions  of  the  labouring  classes  of  society. 
In  the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler,  in  the  year  1381, , 
the  language  of  the  rebels,  who  were  chiefly  villains^ . 
bespeaks  men  not  unacquainted  with  the  essentials 
of  rational  liberty.    They  required  from  the  king  the  . 
abolition  of  slavery,  freedom  of  commerce  in  market- 
towns,  without  tolls  or  imposts,  and  a  fixed  rent  on 
land  instead  of  services  due  by  villanage.     These 
requests  (Mr.  Hume  observes),  though  extremely 
reasonable  in  themselves,  the  nation  was  not  suf- 
ficiently  prepared  to   receive, .  and  which  it  were  • 
dangerous  to  have  yielded   to    intimidation,  were 
however  complied  with  :    charters  of  manumission 
were  granted,  and  altliough  they  were  revoked  afler 
the  rebellion  was  crushed,  and  many  hundreds  of 
the  insurgents  executed  as  traitors,  it  is  probable  that 
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tbe  general  spirit  which  had  now  manifested  itself 
among  the  people  prevented  masters  from  imposing, 
and  vassals  from  again  submitting  to  the  harsh  and 
oppressive  services  of  bondage. 

While  the  united  operation  of  various  causes  was 
thus  gradually  converting  villaips  into  free  labourers^ 
another  and  not  less  useful  class  of  subjects,  namely, 
tenantry,  had  insensibly  been  formed,  and,  like  the 
other,  seems  to  have  been  much  indebted  for  their 
advancement  to  manufactures  and  commerce.  At 
the  Conquest,  most  of  the  lands  in  England  were 
parcelled  out  among  the  Norman  nobility.  Earl 
Moreton  acquired  no  less  than  793  manors;  and 
Hugh  de  Alrincis  received  from  the  conqueror  the 
whole  palatinate  of  Chester.  The  extensive  county 
of  Noifolk  had  only  sixty-six  proprietors.  The  owners 
of  such  vast  possessions  resided  almost  entirely  on 
their  estates,  and  in  most  instances,  kept  them  in 
their  own  hands.  The  elder  Spencer  in  his  pe« 
tition  .to  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  in 
which  he  complains  of  the  outrages  committed 
on  his  lands,  reckons  among  his  moveable  property 
28,000  sheep,  1000  oxen,  1200  cows,  500  carU 
horses,  2000  hogs,  600  bacons,  80  carcasses  of  beef, 
600  sheep  in  the  larder  (the  three  last  articles  were 
probably  salted  provisions),  10  tons  of  cider,  and 
arms  for  200  men.  In  the  following  reign,  in  1 367, 
the  stock  on  the  land  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester 
appears  by  inquisition  taken  at  his  death  to  have , 
amounted  to  127  draft-horses,  1556  head  of  black* 
cattle,  3876  wethers,  ,4777  ewes,  3451  lambs.    It 

c2 
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is  probable  that  Spencer's  estate^  as  of  the  othef 
nobility  in  those  times,  was  fanned  by  the  landlord 
himself,  managed  bj  his  steward  or  bailiff,  and  cuL» 
tivated  by  his  villains.  From  there  being  no  costly 
articles  of  eqnipi^e  or  dress,  for  which  the  surplus 
produce  of  the  land,  beyond  the  lord's  immediate 
ymnts,  could  be  exchanged,  he  was  naturally  led  to 
spend  it  in  riotous  and  rustic  hospitality.  Commeroe 
at  length  offered  allurements  of  a  different  kind,  and 
induced  him,  from  motives  of  personal  gratification; 
to  lessen  the  number  of  his  idle  retainers  and  depend- 
ants, and  to  grant  a  portion  of  his  demesnes  to  n 
tenant,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  rent  which  might 
enable  him  to  extend  his  pursuits  beyond  gorgeous 
entertainments,  field  sports,  or  domestic  warfare. 
.'  In  this  way,  the  progress  of  'manufactures  led  to 
a  salutary  revolution  in  the  manners  of  the  great 
landowners,  and  through  them  to  the  subordinate 
ranks  of  the  community.  In  lieu  of  squandering 
hnmense  revenues  in  the  support  of  nunierous  fbU 
lowers,  they  were  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
the  productions  of  art.  For  a  pair  of  diamond 
buckles,  or  something  as  frivolous,  Dr.  Smith  re* 
inarks  {Wealth  of  Nations^  b.  iii.  ch.  iv.),  they 
exchanged  the  maintenance  of  a  thousand  men  for 
a  year,  and  with  it,  the  whole  weight  and  authority 
jirhich  it  could  give  them.  It  is  not,  however,  to 
mere  personal  vanity,  but  to  more  rational  causes, 
this  change  may  be  ascribed.  The  desire  of  better* 
ing  our  condition,  which  is  the  parent  of  so  many 
social  virtues,  woald  alike  compel  the  lord  to  pre^ 
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for  comfort  to  barbalric  splendour,  and  the  viilain  t^ 
quit  hiB  liveiry  for  die  independence  of  trade :  and 
liappily  theae  exchanges  produced  advantages  coo* 
dacire  to  general  security  and  happiness.    A  man 
who,  by  dismissing  half  of  his  useless  domestioii 
purchased  the  meaais'of  multiplying  his  enjoyments; 
who  could  thereby  clothe  himself  in  woollen  and 
fine  linern  instead  of  coarse  canvass  and  ajeathem 
jerkin ;  who  could  add  the  wholesome  and  gratefiil 
inrodoctions  of  horticulture  to  his  table ;  and  eOiild 
cender  a  dreary  castle  more  habitable  by  substituting 
wann  hangings  for  bare  stone,  or. at  most*  white* 
washed  walls ;  and  that  elegant  convepiency,  glass 
fbr  latticed  windows,  would  act  oonformaUy  to.prinr 
mples  whidi  are  not  more  natural  ^o  the  nvasterl 
than  to  the  labouring  part  of  mankind. 
<    Prom  the  complaints  of  the  Commons  in  1406» 
we  have  evidence  of  the  competition  which  had  comi 
menced  between  rural  and  manufacturing  industry. 
To  evade  the  statutes,  passed  some  years  before,  for 
compeUing  those  who  had  been  brought  up  to  the 
plough  till  -they  were  twelve  years  of  age  Xo  continue 
In  husbandry  all  their  lives ;  agricultural  laboured 
had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  sending  their  chH*^ 
dren  into  cities  and  boroughs,  and  binding  them 
lq>prentices  when  they  were  under  that  age.   In  order 
to  counteract  this,  it  was  enacted  that  no  person, 
imless  possessed  of  land  of  a  rental  of  twenty  shillings 
a  year,  should  bind  a  child  of  any  age  apprentice  to 
any  trade  or  mystery  within  a  city,  but  that  children 
liiOald  be  brought  up  in  the  occupation  of  their 
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parents,  or  other  business  suited  to  their  conditions ; 
they  were,  boweyer,  allowed  to  be  sent  to  a  school 
n  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  which  is  a  proof  of 
growing  civilization,  and  of  attention  to  education* 
even  by  the  legislature. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL  the  race  of  villains  was 
almost  extinct,  and  wages  were  nearly  quadruple  the 
amount  they  had  been  in  the  preceding  century.  Civili- 
zation and  the  useful  arts  had  made  a  wonderful  pro- 
gress.  In  the  Statute  of  Labourers  of  1496  (1 1  Henry 
VIL  c.  22)  bricklayers  are  for  the  first  time  mentioned 
among  artificers.    Tilers  ace  noticed  in  the  statute 
of  1350 ;  and  tiles  were  used  in  Suffolk  as  early. as 
1358.     Another  occupation  is  likewise  mentioned  in 
1496,  namely,  that  of  glaziers.     But  Sir  F.  Eden 
very  much  doubts  whether  glass,  although  it  had 
long  been  the  ornament  of  churches,  was  used  at  this 
time  in  private  houses.     In  1567  glass  was  such' a 
rarity  as  not  to  be  usually  found  in  the  castles  of  the 
nobility.     It  is  probable  glass  windows  were  not  in- 
troduced into  farmhouses  much  before  the  reign  of 
James  I.     In  Scotland,  however,  as  late  as  1661, 
the  windows  of  the  ordinary  country  houses  were  not 
glazed,  and  only  the  upper  parts  even  of  those  of 
the  king's  palaces  had  glass ;  the  lower  ones  having 
two  wooden  shutters,  to  open  at  pleasure  and  admit 
the  fresh  air.     Previously,  lattice,  horn,  or  bevil,  was 
the  substitute  for  the  uses  to  which  glass  is  now 
applied. 

The  diet  of  labourers  had  become  more  wholesome' 
and  plentiful  by  the^  introduction  of  various  useful 
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roots  and  yegetables.  Their  dress  appears  to  have  been 
simple  and  well-contrived,  consisting  of  shoes,  hose 
made  of  cloth,  a  jacket  and  coat,  buttoned  and 
^tened  round  the  body  by  a  belt  or  girdle,  and  a 
bonnet  of  cloth.     Hats  were  not  much  used  till  a 
century  after ;  though  mention  is  made  of  them  in 
a  statute  of  Richard  I IL,  by  which  the  price  of  a  hat 
is  limited  to  twenty  pence.     Sumptuary  laws  were  in 
force,  regulating  apparel,  both  as  to  quantity  and 
quality.'    In  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.  it  was  enacted 
that  no  serving  man    under  the  degree  of  a  gen- 
tleman, should  wear  a  long  gown  or  coat  containing 
more  than  three  broad  yards,  and  without  fur,  under 
the  penalty  of  forfeiture ;  nor  any  garde  hose  or  cloth 
above  the  price  of  twenty  pence.     The  fashion  of 
wearing  peaks  to  shoes  or  boots  of  a  length  ex- 
ceeding eleven  inches  was  prohibited  to  all  but 
gentlemen. 

The  rate  of  wages  maybe  collected  from  the  statute 
of  1496  mentioned  above,  and  were  as  follows: 

AGRICULTURAL    SERVANTS,   WITH    DIET,   FOR 

ONE  YEAR. 

To  a  bailiff  of  husbandly,  not     /.   s.  d*  l.i»4L 

morethan , 1  16  8— andforclotbing  0  5  0 

A  chief  hind  or  chief  shepherd  10  0  ditto  0  5  0 

A  common  senraatofhusbandry  0  16  8  ditto  0  4  0 

A  woman  servant  ..••• 0  10  0  ditto  0  4  0 

'A  child  under  14  years  of  age  0    6  8         ;  ditto  0  4  0 


«£ 
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** 


r.' 


WAGES  APPOINTED  FOR  ARTIFICERS, 


Between  E^iUar 
A  .ficee  Mason,  Master^    and  Mtchoelmat. 
J  Carpenter,    Bodgh  I 
Vaitton,  Bricklayer,  I        .,,  ,.  .  ., 

Maater     Tiler/       Y   ^*J1'***^" 
-   Plnmber,    Glazier.         without  W. 

'  Carrer,  Joiner        J 

Other  labourers  (ex-1     with  diet  3<?., 


Between  ^Uchtiel^  : 
nae  and  Easter* 


without  4d, 


{ 
{ 


with  diet  Sd,, 
witbimt  5<f« 


with  dietl}<^.» 
without  3d. 


i 


-cept  in  hanrest) 

ia    harrest,    every 
Mower,  by  the  day 

A  reaper,  ditto  •••••• 

A  carter,  ditto (      ''^^  *^\*1?'"    , 

I       without  5(f. 

A  woman,   and  other\  f      with  diet  2J^.,  ■ 


with  diet  4d,, 
witliout  6d, 

with  diet  Sd^ 
without  bd. 


laboorers  ctitto       J 


without  4^. 


. ,  If  any  unemployed  person  refused  to  serve  at  th^ 
fibove  wages  he  might  be  imprisoned  till  lie  foum^ 
sureties  to  serve  according  to  the  statute.  The  latter 
part  of  this  statute  regulates  the  hours  of  work  and 
mea1s>  by  providing  that  the  hours  of  labour,  from 
March  to  September,  shall  be  from  five  o'clock  in 
the  porting  till  seven  in  the  evening ;  that  one  hour 
shall  be  allowed  to  breakfast,  an  hour  and  half  for 
dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  noon-meate :  the  hours  of 
labohr  in  winter  are  from  **  springing  of  day''  to  dark^ 
taind  only  one  hour  is  allowed  for  dinner,  the  extra 
lialf>-hour  at  the  meal  being  only  allowed  for  sleejj^ 
in^;  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of 
<Atigiist.  « 
(  ^Although  provisions  advanced  considerably  in  thii 
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sneceedkig  twenty  ^ean,  it  does  not  ajspear  tliAl 
wages  underwent  any  material  alteration;  in  1514 
ibe  {MTicea  of  the  different  kinds  of  labour  mentionedl 
abore  were  exactly  the  same.  It  is  impossible  tot 
jiidg:e  correctly  of  the  comfort  and  relative  sitaatioQ 
of  the  working  classes  at  different  periods,  they 
depend  so  much  on  circumstances  with  which  we 
are  very  imperfectly  acquainted.  The  proportion 
between  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  price  of  provi* 
•ions  is  undoubtedly  the  best  criterion ;  but  if  we  are 
not  also  informed  of  the  diet  and  domestic  economy 
of  labourers,  we  can  know  yery  little  of  their  real 
tttoation.  Labourers  ia  the  north  of  England,  simi« 
larly  aituated  as  to  the  price  of  provisions  and  wages^ 
will  have  the  tneans  of  comfortable  subsistence,  whilQ 
labourers  in  the  south  would  perish  from  wretched- 
ness and  privation.  From  the  statement  above  it 
appears,  that  in  1496  the  diet  was  considered  equiva- 
lent to  one-third  of  the  iticbme  of  an  artificer,  and 
one-half  the  income  of  a  labourer,  which  indicates  a 
greater  degree  of  independence  among  the  working 
classes  than  prevails  at  present;  for  the  board,  both 
of  labourers  and  artificers,  would  now  be  reckoned 
at  a  much  higher  proportion  of  their  wages.  The 
hours  for  meals  and  relaxation  were  more  liberal, 
too,  than  at  this  day.  r 

.  The  labouring  poor,  however, were  still  a  long  way 
behind  their  successors,  in  their  diet,  dress,  and  habi* 
tations;  and  even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary^ 
the  dtt^elling  of  an  English  peasant  was  little  superior 
in  4^0mfQrt  and  cleanliness  to  what  we  observe  in  th# 
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clay-built  hovels  of  the  Irish.  The  dwellings  of  the 
common  people,  according  to  Erasmus,  had  not  yet 
attained  the  convenience  of  a  chimney  to  let  out  the 
smoke,  and  the  flooring  of  their  huts  was  nothitig 
bat  the  bare  ground :  their  beds  consisted  of  straw, 
among  which  was  an  ancient  accumulation  of  filth 
and  refuse,  with  a  hard  block  of  wood  for  a  pillow. 

^  And  such  in  general  was  the  situation  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  throughout  Europe.  Fortescue,  who 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  speaking  of  the 
French  peasantry,  says,  "  Thay  drink  water,  thay 
eate  apples,  with  bread  right  brown,  made  of  rye; 
thay  eate  no  flesche,  but,  if  it  be  selden ;  a  littell 
larde,  or  of  the  entrails  or  beds  of  beasts,  sclayne  for 

'  the  nobles  or  merchaunts  of  the  lond." 


CHAP.  III. 


Origin  of  the  Poor — Influence  of  Personal  Freedom  on  Indi- 
gence— Vagabondage  and  Mendicity — Licensing  of  Beggars 
—Treatment  of  the  Poor  in  the  Netherlands — The  elapse  of 
four  Centuries  not  changed  the  objects  of  Legislation. 

In  the  last  chapter  we  arrived  at  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII. ;  previously  to  which  period  had 
originated  that  numerous  class  emphatically  deno- 
minated the  POOR,  consisting  of  those  personally 
free,  but  without  the  means  of  supporting  them- 
selves by  their  industry  or  capital,  unaided  by  the 
gratuitous  assistance  of  their  fellow-men.     Indi- 
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viduals  in  this  unhappy  condition  are  clearly  in  a 
state  of  slavery ;  those  who  cannot  live  independ- 
ently of  the  support  of  others,  cannot,  in  the  affairs 
of  life,  act  the  part  of  freemen :  and,  in  truth,  the 
great  mass  of  English  poor  is  nothing  more  than  the 
oontinuation,  under  a  mitigated  form,  of  the  race  of 
villains  who  have  exchanged  baronial  for  parochial 
servitude.  How  they  originated,  and  became  a  sepa- 
rate and  recognised  class  of  the  community,  I  shall 
briefly  explain. 

While  the  feudal  system  prevailed,  a  regular  chain 
of  subordination  subsisted  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  in  the  community ;  all  thought  of  personal 
independence  was  precluded,  and  each  individual, 
daring  sickness  or  infirmity,  looked  to  his  next  su- 
perior for  maintenance  and  protection.  From  the 
same  motives  the  lord  took  care  of  his  cattle,  he  took 
care  of  the  tillers  of  his  ground.  When  this  system 
dedined,  and  men  ceased  to  be  the  life-apprentices 
of  their  employers,  then  their  only  dependence  in 
impotence  or  old  age  was  either  upon  their  own  pru- 
dence and  forethought,  or  the  voluntary  charity  of 
others. 

We  thus  see  how  different  the  functions  of  indi- 
viduals are  in  a  state  of  bondage  and  of  liberty.  In 
the  former,  men  may  be  mere  brutes — without  know- 
ledge, prudence,  or  economy ;  in  the  latter,  these 
qualities  are  indispensable.  The  extension  of  edu- 
cation and  the  domestic  virtues,  therefore,  ought 
always  to  keep  pace  with  the  extension  of  personal 
fteedom. 
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. '  Next  to  the  increase  of  freedom  vndnf  tlie  people^ 
aB  a  cause  of  paDperisiDy  may  be  rec)coiied  the  growdt 
of  commerce  ^nd  manufactures.  Rousseau  properly 
inquires  (La  Nouvelle  Helotse)^  *'  Why  it  is  that  io 
a  thriving  city  the  poor  are  so  miserable,  while  such 
extreme  distress  is  hardly  ever  experienced  iu  thoea 
countries  where  there  are  no  instances  of  immense 
wealth?"  One  answer  is,  that  in  cities  people  are 
more  poor  because  they  are  more  independent  than 
in  the  country.  It  is  one  of  the  natural  censer 
quences  of  freedom,  that  those  who  are  left  to  shift 
for  themselves,  must  sometimes,  either  from  mbt 
conduct  or  misfortune,  be  reduced  to  want.  This» 
however,  furnishes  no  solid  argument  against  tU 
advantages  of  liberty.  A  prisoner,  under  the  cusr 
tody  of  his  keeper,  may  perhaps  be  confident  of  re^ 
ceiving  his  bread  and  his  water  daily ;  yet  there  are 
few  who  would  not,  even  with  the  contingent  neceer 
ftity  of  starving,  prefer  a  precarious  chance  of  suby 
sistence  from  their  own  industry  to  the  certainty  pf 
regular  meals  in  a  gaol.  It  has  been  frequently 
urged,  in  extenuation  of  the  slave-trade,  that  the 
condition  of  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  is  in  genera) 
more  comfortable  than  that  of  many  day-labourers 
jin  this  country,  Admitting  this  position  to  be  tnie» 
it  proves  no  more  than  that  those,  who  in  the  mase 
often  rise  high  in  the  scale  of  affluence,  will  some- 
times furnish  instances  of  extreme  destitution.  But 
in  the  case  of  slavery,  degradation  and  misery  are 
the  rule ;.  in  the  case  of  freedom,  they  are  the  ex« 
ception :  in   one  there  are  doubtless  many  pains^ 
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but  in  the  other  there  are  no  pleasares — ^nor  hardly 
hope. 

'  Another  cause  may  be  assigned  for  the  contrast 
presented  between  rural  and  civic  industry,  in  the 
different  conditions  under  which  labour  is  exercised, 
fn  the  country,  labourers  are  often  hired  for  a  year, 
during  which  term  they  are  guaranteed  against  all 
caisualties.  Then,  again,  their  remuneration  does 
not  so  exclusively  depend  on  wages ;  if  unemployed, 
they  have  (or  shall  I  say  had?)  often  a  pig,  or  the 
produce  of  a  plot  of  ground,  on  which  they  can  re- 
treat as  a  temporary  resource.  Add  to  which,  they 
are  not  exposed  to  those  temptations  to  pleasure  and 
frregnlar  habits  which  are  among  the  most  promi- 
nent causes,  of  extreme  wretchedness  in  the  inha- 
bitants of  towns. 

'  The  experience  of  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since 
Sir  P.'  Eden  wrote  (and  from  whose  work  the  pre- 
ceding observations  haVe  been  mostly  abridged), 
ihows'that  agricultural  districts  maybe  subject  to 
as  severe  visitations  of  poverty  and  privation  as  ma- 
iinfacturing  towns.  But  this  by  no  means  impugns 
die  truth  of  the  general  principle,  that  the  extension 
of  commerce  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  origin  of 
the  poor.  It  is  an  evil  inseparable  frO'm  commercial 
ptiiBUits — that  it  tends  rapidly  to  augment  poputa- 
iioii,  without  simultaneously  providing  a  permanent 
source  of  subsistence  to  the  people.  The  employ- 
ihent  resulting  from  commerce  must  always  be  liable 
to  variations ;  depending  oft  a  state  of  peace  or  war. 
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the  invention  of  machinery,  or  the  ever-varying  taste 
and  fashion  of  the  times.  Unless  there  be  some 
certain  provision  for  the  people,  independent  of  these 
fluctuations,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  not  only  be 
exposed  to  great  occasional  distress,  but  that  even 
commerce  itself  cannot  be  advantageously  pursued. 
Without  it,  when  the  demand  for  labour  decreases^ 
numbers  must  perish  from  want ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  demand  for  labour  increases,  ^ands 
cannot  be  obtained  to  meet  it.  Therefore,  to  pre- 
vent the  evil,  and  secure  the  advantage  of  such 
vicissitudes,  provision  must  be  made,  either  by  the 
community  or  the  people  themselves,  for  their  occa- 
sional maintenance,  independent  of  their  occupa- 
tions. 

There  is  one  error  which  it  is  essential  to  guard 
against,  before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject; 
namely,  the  inference  which  might  be  drawn,  that 
because  the  poor  are  not  mentioned  during  the 
feudal  age  there  was  no  poverty  or  distress.  No 
doubt,  in  disastrous  times,  from  the  lateness  of  har- 
vest, from  the  failure  of  crops  or  the  ravages  of  war- 
fare, a  great  landholder  was  often  as  much  embar- 
rassed to  supply  the  hungry  mouths  around  him 
with  foody  as  a  free  labourer  was  to  suppoit  himself; 
and  a  famine,  we  may  be  assured,  fell  with  no  less 
fury  on  the  cottar  than  the  manufacturer :  but  the 
poor  not  having  become  an  object  of  legislative 
enactment  and  provision ,  we  have  no  record  of  their 
sufferings  and  privations. 
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Haying  premised  these  general  remarks,  I  shall 
n^xt  notice  the  principal  facts  in  the  progress  of  the 
poor  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 

,In  the  year  1376  we  have  evidence  of  a  strong 
disposition  to  vagrancy  among  labourers,  in  the  com* 
plaint  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  masters  are 
obliged  to  give  their  servants  high  wages  to  prevent 
them  running  away;  that  many  of  the  runaways 
tiyrn  beggars  and  lead  idle  lives  in  cities  and  bo- 
roughs, although  they  have  sufficient  bodily  strength 
to  gain  a  livelihood,  if  willing  to  work ;  that  others 
become  staff-strikers  (cudgel-players)  wandering  ia 
parties  from  village  to  village,  but  that  the  chief  part 
turn  out  sturdy  rogues,  infesting  the  kingdom  with 
ficequent  robberies.  To  remedy  these  evils,  the  Com- 
mons  propose  that  no  relief  shall  be  given  to  those 
wbo  are  able  to  work  within  boroughs  or  the  coun- 
try ;  that  vagrants,  beggars,  and  staff-strikers,  shall 
be  imprisoned  till  they  consent  to  return  home  to 
ivprk,  and  whoever  harbours  a  runaway  servant  shall 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  ten  pounds.  This  is  the 
fijTSt  time  beggars  are  mentioned;  it  shows  the 
earliest  opinion  of  parliament  on  mendicity ;  and 
£com  the  language  of  the  Commons  we  learn  that 
they  were  chiefly  found  in  towns,  where,  owing  to 
commerce  and  the  introduction  of  manufactures,  the 
principal  wealth  of  the  nation  had  accumulated. 

Two  years  after,  by  12  Richard  II.  c.  7',  it  is  di- 
rected that  impotent  beggars  should  continue  to  re- 
side in  the  places  they  were  at  the  time  of  passing 
this  act :  in  case  those  places  are  not  able  to  main- 
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iain  ttiem,  they  are  to  remove  to  some  other  place 
in  the  hundred,  or  to  the  place  of  their  birth.  From' 
the  tenour  of  this  act,  it  is  evident,  that  the  district 
where  they  finally  settled,  was  bound  to  maintain 
them ;  and  the  legislature  of  1388  proceeded  on  the 
dame  principle  of  a  compulsory  assessment  as  that 
of  the  celebrated  act  of  Elizabeth  in  1 60 1 .  It  seems, 
too,  from  the  enactments  of  this  period,  that  the  in- 
digent classes  had  a  legal  claim  on  the  revenues  of 
■he  clergy.  In  1391  it  is  declared  that,  in  all  ap-* 
propriations  of  tithe  for  the  support  of  monastic  in- 
stitutions, a  certain  portion  should  be  set  apart  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor. 

'  In  these  regulations  vre  see  the  foundation  of  our 
present  system  of  poor-laws ;  and  instead  of  referring 
their  origin  to  the  43d  Elizabeth,  we  ought  only  to 
ascribe  the  concentration  and  development  of  ani 
ancient  practice  that  had  prevailed  for  some  ages 
before  her  time.  It  is  apparent,  indeed,  from  the 
acts  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  from  others  iti 
the  public  statutes  which  might  be  quoted,  that  fat 
nearly  two  centuries  prior  to  the  Reformation,  the 
legislature  was  sedulously  struggling  against  the  eril 
which  accompanied  the  transition  from  slavery  to 
free  labour,  and  that  their  policy  was  directed  to.ob* 
jects  similar  to  those  which  now  engage  attention; 
namely,  to  analyse  the  mass  of  vagabondage,  impoa* 
ture,  and  real- destitution,  which  infests  society,  to 
punish  the  former  and  relieve  the  latter.  Branding^, 
whipping,  imprisonment,  and  setting  in  the  stocks; 
were  the  punishments  chiefly  employed  forthe  sup^ 
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f»rassion  pf  vagrancy.  Scholars  were  liable  to  thaiAs 
penalties  unless  provided  with  written  testiaioiiiak 
from  the  chancellor  of  their  respective  univefsiiies. 
Sailors,  soldiers,  and  travellers  were  also  to  be  pro- 
wled with  passports,  and  were  required  to  tra?^ 
iMMnewards  by  the  straightest  road.  Artificecs  and 
labourers  (1 1  Henry  VII.  c.  2)  were  forbidden  to  play 
at  mnlawful  games,  except  during  Christmas,  and  two 
justices  were  empowered  to  restrain  the  conunoa 
aeliiog  of  ale  in  towns  and  places  where  they 
should  think  expedient,  and  to  take  surety  of  alc^ 
iMuae  keepers  for  their  good  behaviour  as  they 
might  be  advised  at  the  time  of  the  sessions.  AU 
these  enactments,  however,  evince  a  great  im- 
pittvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people;  while 
they  show  that  their  newly-acquired  liberties  were 
accompanied  with  those  excesses  and  disordeia 
whkb  mostly,  for  a  season,  attend  their  first  en- 
joyment. 

By  an  act  passed  in  lo30,  beggars  were  divided 
into  two  classes ;  namely,  the  aged  and  impotent,  and 
vagabonds  and  idle  persons;  and  justices  were  em- 
powered to  license  persons  of  the  first  description  to 
beg  within  certain  precincts.  Their  names  were  di* 
raeted  to  be  roistered,  and  to  be  certified  at  the  next 
aessionfs.  Beg^g  without  a  licence,  or  without  the 
Iniita  assigned,  subjected  to  imprisonment  in  the 
stocks  for  two  days  and  nights,  and  to  feeding  on 
biead  and  water.  Able-bodied  vagabonds  found 
t^egging^  were  flogged  at  the  cart*s  tail,,  and  then 
to  letam  to  their  places  of  birtb»  or  wfacm 
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they  last  dwelt  for  the  space  of  three  years,  and 
there  put  themselves  to  labour. 
.  It  is  probable,  inconveniences  arose  from  begging 
being  authorized  by  the  legislature ;  for,  within  five 
years,  several  material  alterations  were  made  ia 
the  laws  respecting  the  impotent  poor.  In  the 
27th  Hen.  VIII.  c.  25,  we  have  a  near  approxi- 
mation to  the  principles  of  the  poor-rate;  the  pre* 
amble  states  that  it  had  not  been  provided  **  how 
poor  people  and  sturdy  vagabonds  should  be  ordered 
at  their  repaire  and  coming  into  their  countries,  BOr 
how  the  inhabitants  of  every  hundred  should  be 
charged  for  their  relief e,  nor  yet  for  the  setting  and 
keeping  in  worke  and  labour  the  said  valiant  beggars 
at  their  repaire  into  every  hundred  of  this  realme.*' 
From  these  expressions,  the  legislature  seems  to 
have  been  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  compulsorj 
maintenance ;  and  although  a  regular  tax  for  that 
purpose  was  not  immediately  imposed,  yet  it  is  clear» 
from  the  regulations  of  the  statute,  that  the  poor, 
even  at  this  period,  should  be  maintained  by  the 
public. 

The  act  makes  it  obligatory,  under  a  penalty  of 
twenty  shillings  a  month  on  the  head  officer  and 
householder  of  every  parish,  to  maintain  by  the  coU 
lection  of  voluntary  and  charitable  alms,  the  poor  of 
their  parish  in  such  a  way,  that "  none  of  them  of  very 
necessity  be  compelled  to  go  openly  on  begging.'* 
The  alms  to  be  collected  on  Sundays,  holidays,  and 
festivals.  Every  minister  in  their  sermons,  collations^ 
biddings  of  the  beads,  confessions,  and  at  the  mi 
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of  wQlSy  are  required  to  ^*  exhort,  move,  stir,  and 
proToke  people  to  be  liberal  in  contributions  towards 
the  comfort  and  relief  of  the  poor,  impotent,  de* 
crepid,  indi^nt,  and  needy  people,  and  for  setting 
and  keeping  to  work  the  able  poor.'*  Certain  qf  the 
poor  are  directed  twice  or  thrice  every  week  to  go 
round  and  collect  from  each  householder  his  broken 
meat  and  refuse  drink,  for  equal  distribution  among 
the  indigent;  but  precautions  are  taken  by  fines  and 
penalties,  to  guard  against  the  embezzlement  of  the 
parochial  alms  and  doles  by  constables  and  church- 
wardens. 

Similar  regulations,  originating  in  similar  causes, 
were  about  this  period  adopted  on  the  continent  re* 
specting  the  poor.  In  1531  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
published  a  long  edict  in  the  Netherlands  against 
Ti^rancy;  wherein  it  was  declared,  that  the  trade 
of  begging  created  idleness  and  led  to  bad  courses ; 
none,  therefore,  except  mendicant  friars  and  pilgrims, 
were  permitted  to  beg  under  pain  of  imprisonment  and 
whipping.  All  poor  persons  who  had  resided  in  the 
provinces  a  whole  year,  were  directed  to  remain  in 
the  places  where  they  were  settled,  and  were  to 
sliare  in  the  alms  that  were  ordered  them.  Col* 
lections  for  this  purpose  were  to  be  made  at  poor- 
houses,  brotherhoods,  and  hospitals;  and  the  ma* 
gistrates  were  to  collect  alms  in  the  churches  and 
private  houses  once  or  twice  every  week.  Idlers  and 
rogues  were  to  be  compelled  to  work.  Poor  women 
and  orphan  children  were  to  be  provided  for,  and 
the  latter  put  to  school  and  taught  on  Sundays  and 

d2 


■  holidays  their  paternoster,  creed,  and  ten  coramau^   ■ 

%■  ments ;  and,  at  a  proper  age,  to  be  placed  out  w    V 

'  service  or  trade.'  ■ 

Such  were  the  laws  enacted  for  the  maintenance  (^ 
the  poor,  the  rcgulalion  of  wages,  and  other  matten 
I  immediatelyafleclingthelabouringciasses;  although 

they  do  not  evince  much  linowledge  of  political 
economy  ia  the  legblature,  tbey  ^how  a  spirit  of 
benevolence,  and  even  of  justice.  The  prominent 
evils  whicii  afflicted  society  after  the  decline  of  vaa* 
salage,  were  the  vast  increase  in  the  number  of 
those  who  were  able,  but  univilling,  to  work,  and  of 
those  who  Were  real  objects  of  commiae ration,  and 
without  claim  on  others,  or  the  means  of  supportioif 
themselves.  Hence,  tlie  objects  of  legisiatioa  wer 
twofold — preventive  and  cliarJtable ;  to  coerce  tba 
idle  vagraut  inio  habits  of  industry,  and  to  relieva 
tike  infirm,  aged,  and  real  unfortunate.  The  sama 
objects  have  continued  to  eag^e  attention  from  th« 
fourteenth  to  tlie  nineteenth  century :  the  great  ob- 
ject  of  our  vagrant  and  poor-laws  being  to  punisb 
the  idle,  and  relieve  the  necessitous ;  and  the  chiet 
dirt'erence  between  the  two  periods  is,  that  in  tha 
Utter  the  difficulty  is  not  to  subdue  reckless  vag»i 
bondage,  but  to  hud  productive  sources  of  employ- 
ment. 

•  Anderaon't  llitlnrf  ef  Cammvrti,  toI.  K.  p.  M. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

laloeBoe  af  tbe  Relbmatibii  oa  Property,  md  tbe  Cooditiaaof 

.   AeLaboariof  drntem-^^MmmMnMi  Wealtk  of  the  ReligigM 

Howies— Mistaken  Notions  on  tlie  Hospitality  of  tbe  Coa> 

Teutnal  Bodies— Increase  of  Mendicity,  and  severe  Laws  fiir 

its  RepnB8io&* 

Th£  infliiencecf  the  Reformation  on  tbe  conditioiki 
of  the  labouring  classes  has  been  greatly  exaggerated 
or  misviiderBtood.     That  great  event  affected  much 
more  the  property  than  the  industry  of  the  commn- 
nity  ;  by  causing  a  transfer  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
soil  of  the  kingdom  irunn  the  spiritual  corporations  into 
the  hands  of  lay  individuals.    The  efiect  of  this  new 
dispoBition  of  ecclesiastical  possessions  has  been 
tariously  represented  by  writers.     Discontent  is  in- 
separable from  the  reform  of  every  established  prac* 
lice  and  institution.     Those  who  profit  by  abuses, 
and  tliose  who  benefit  by  their  removal,  must  view 
in  different  lights   and  hold  forth  different  repre- 
sentations of  measures  by  which  they  are  oppositely 
affected.     Of  the  favourable  influence  of  the  Refor- 
nation  on  the  progress  of  national  wealth  no  doubt 
can  exist  at  this  day ;  since  every  one  is  aware  Uiat 
incorporate  bodies  are  little  adapted  to  the  success* 
ftil  pursuit  of  either  commerce  or  agriculture  ;  and 
it  18  erident  from  the  Mortmain  Act,  pasfed  in  the 
leign  of  Henry  VII.,  that  govemmenl  YwA  >aw3Csii!B!^ 
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fully  sensible  of  the  hurtful  tendency  of  the  vast 
accumulations  of  the  religious  houses.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  excellence  of  our  political  institutions 
as  the  Reformation,  which,  by  severing  the  pro- 
perty of  the  community  from  an  indolent  priesthood, 
has  enabled  the  people  to  take  the  lead  of  the 
nation!^  of  Europe  in  the  career  of  wealth  and  intel- 
ligence. Had  the  vast  possessions  of  the  clergy 
remained  tied  up  in  their  hands,  it  must  have  formed 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  development  of  the 
productive  power  of  the  country,  and  it  would  pro- 
bably have  presented  no  more  distinguished  spec- 
tacle of  internal  improvement  than  those  states  of 
the  continent  that  continued  for  centuries  later  the 
Tictims  of  an  impoverishing  superstition. 

The  amount  of  revenue  ingulfed  by  an  insa- 
tiable priesthood  cannot  now  be  precisely  ascer- 
tained.     Of  the  annual   value   of   388  religious 
houses,  we  have  no  estimate ;  but  computing  the 
value  of  these  in  the  same  proportion,  as  of  the  j653 
of  which  we  have  the  returns,  the  total  rev(:nue  of 
the  1041  houses  in  England  and  Wales  was  273,1 06/. » 
— a  prodigious  sum  in  those  days  if  we  consider  the 
relative  value  of  money,  and  tlie  smallness  of  the 
national  income.     Incredible  as  this  revenue  is,  it 
was  only  the  reserved  rents  of  manors  and  demesnes, 
without  including  the  tithes  of  appropriations,  fines, 
heriots,  renewals,  deodands,  &c.,  which  would  pro-, 
bably  have  amounted  to  twice  as  much.     Upon: 
good  authority  it  is  stated  the  clergy  were  pro-, 
prietors  of  seven-tenths  of  the  whole  kingdom  ;  and, 
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out  of  the  three  remaining  tenths,  thus  kindly  left  to 
king,  lords,  and  commons,  were  the  four  numerous 
orders  of  mendicants  to  be  maintained,  against 
whom  no  gate  could  be  shut,  to  whom  no  provision 
could  be  denied,  and  from  whom  no  secret  could  be 
concealed.  .  Such  representations  of  ecclesiastical 
cupidity  would  appear  inadmissible,  were  they  not 
corroborated  by  more  recent  instances  in  the  state 
of  church  property  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  France  be^ 
fore  the  revolution,  and  of  Ireland  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

'    Although  the  policy  of  dissolving  the  monastic 
institutions  is  unquestionable,  there  may  reasonably 
prevail  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  appro- 
priation  of  their  confiscated  revenues.    The  wily 
and  self-willed  monarch,  indeed,  who  ventured  on 
this  great  measure  may  be  justly  charged  with  a 
breach  of  faith.     It  is  well  known  that  Henry  VIII., 
to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  parliament  in  his 
project  of  spoliation,  declared  that  the  revenues  of 
the  abbeys  should  not  be  converted  to  the  king's 
private  use,  but  applied  towards  the  exigencies  of 
state,  and  that  no  demands  should   in  future  be 
made  on  his  subjects  for  loans,  subsidies,  and  other 
aids.     At  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  how- 
ever, no  provision  was  made  to  carry  the  king*s  pro- 
mises into  effect ;  and  Lord  Coke  remarks,  that  the 
king,  in  the  very  year  when  the  great  and  opulent 
priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  was  suppressed, 
demanded  subsidies  both  from  the  laity  and  clergy. 
The  parties  who  ultimately  benefited  by  the  disso-* 
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were  the  aristbcracy,  wlio  ttcquircd  not  only 
the  chief  portion  of  the  afobey-landa,  but  the  na* 
snehnit  benefices  and  tithes  appropriated  to  them. 

It  has  been  represented  by  some,  that  the  HefiM^ 
nation  operated  nnfavoarablo  on  the  interests  of  thm 
Irorking  classes,  by  depriving  them  of  the  almsgiving 
and  hospitality  of  the  conventual  bodies.    The  great 
northern  rebellion  has  been  ascribed  by  Mr.  Hallant 
to  the  summary  abolition  of  the  religions  houses,  and 
it  is  apparent,  from  the  language  of  the  popdarballada 
of  the  time,  the  poor  were  hostile  to  their  dissolution* 
But  this  dissatisfaction  may  have  originated  in  the 
ignorance  of  the  people,  and  the  power  possessed  by 
the  clergy  to  impress  them  with  mistaken  appre* 
kensions  of  the  tendency  of  the  Reformation*  While 
the  people  continue  unenlightened,  they  must  always 
continue  subject  to  their  superiors,   or  those  who 
possess  influence  enough  to  direct  or  delude  then. 
A  similar  union  of  selfishness  and  vulgar  apprdien* 
sion  opposed  the  opening  of  turnpike-roads,  and  tlM 
mtroduction  of  the  cow-pox,  steam-carriages,  and 
machinery.     With  respect  to  the  charitable  doles  of 
the  convents,   Sir  F.  Edtm,  with  reason,   greatly 
doubts,  whether  the  monasteries  generally,  troubled 
themselves  with  relieving  the  poor'  that  did   not 
immediately  belong  to  their  own  demesnes.     The 
same  sort  of  charity  was  usually  practised  by  the 
nobility  on  their  estates.    The  truth  is,  the  abbeys 
were  more  burdened  with  the  rich  than  the  poor, 
Sheriffis  and  other  great  men  often  travelled  from 
abbey  to  abbey  with  great  retinues,  and  besides 
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ic|;idiiig  4bitmme\Hs  at  each,  extorted  considerable 
fMreceate  at  their  departure.  That  the  charity  of  the 
moaks  was  act  very  lively  might  be  inferred  from 
their  oeaduet  ia  respect  of  the  appropriate  livin^i. 
By  masaea  and  olHt8»  and  other  nnctimoDious  pit* 
textii  they  had  possessed  themselves  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  richest  benefices  in  the  kingdom ;  instead 
of  api^yu^  the  iuoomea  of  these  to  the  purposes  of 
rdigion  and  charity,  they  perverted  diera  to  the 
enriching  of  their  own  fraternities^  and  a  compulsoiy 
act  of  the  legislature  (15  R.  II.  c.  6.)  was  necessary 
t»  compel  them  to  restore  to  the  poor  a  portion  of 
thehr  rights,  and  allow  a  decent  maintenance  to  the 
parish  priest. 

The  merits  of  the  Reformation,  and  of  the  sove- 
leign  under  whose  auspices  it  was  effected,  are  very 
different  questions.  Henry  VIII.,  it  is  now  admitted, 
was  determined  in  his  conduct,  more  by  personal 
resentments,   by  low  prejudices,  and    mottvea  of 
avarice,  than  just  indignation  against  the  abuses  of 
monastic  institutions.     But  the  vices  of  the  indi- 
vidual, in  this  instance,  happily  tended  to  the  public 
benefit.    How  favourable  the   new  disposition  of 
ecclesiastical  estates  was  to  the  advancement  of 
Witional  wealth  has  been  adverted  to,  and  it  may  be 
added  that  the  intellectual  and  moral  advantagea 
were  still  more  indisputable.  Knowledge  was  incom- 
liatible  with  the  power  of  the  monks  whose  influence 
was  founded  on  the  general  belief  of  miracles, 
the  sanctity  of  relics,  and  other  pious  frauds,  to 
which,  popular  enlightenment  would  have  been  fatal* 
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Hence  their  dispersion  became  a  necessary  preli- 
minary to  freedom  of  discussion,  and  the  general 
diffusion  of  science  and  literature.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  how  the  religious  orders  themselves 
could  suffer  by  the  change  in  their  condition*  A 
life  of  celibacy,  seclusion,  and  the  unceasing  itera- 
tion of  religious  solemnities  is  so  unnatural,  that  it 
could  not  be  favourable  either  to  virtue  or  hapjuness, 
if  exempt  from  the  cares  of  life,  they  were  also  un- 
participant,  without  hypocrisy  or  a  violation  of 
religious  vows,  of  its  pleasures;  it  was  an  unnatural 
and  artificial  mode  of  existence,  which  could  only 
have  originated  in  the  most  gloomy  and  mistaken 
notions  of  religious  duty. 

The  great  increase  of  monasteries  was  the  radical 
inconvenience  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  every 
other  disadvantage  attending  that  communion  was 
inseparably  connected  with  their  institution.  Papal 
usurpations,  the  tyranny  of  the  inquisition,  the  mul- 
tiplication of  holidays,  all  these  fetters  on  liberty 
and  industry,  were  derived  from  the  regular  clergy. 
They  also  fostered  a  vicious  dependence  among  the 
laity,  by  supporting  a  numerous  and  idle  poor, 
whose  sustenance  depended  upon  what  was  daily 
distributed  as  alms  at  the  gates  of  the  religious 
houses.  Upon  the  total  dissolution  of  these,  the  in- 
convenience of  thus  encouraging  habits  of  indolence 
and  beggary,  was  quickly  felt  throughout  the  king- 
dom ;  and  abundance  of  statutes  were  made,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  for  providing  for  the  poor 
and  impotent,  which,  as  the  preambles  of.  some  of 
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them  recite,  htd  of  late  yean  stimngely  increased. 
This  evil  no  doubt  was  occasioned  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  Teligbus»  as  well  as  the  cessation  of  the 
accustomed  charitable  doles.  By  the  suppression  of 
the  monasteries,  50,000  monks  were  converted  into 
miserable  state  pensionen;  and,  unaccustomed  to 
the  active  exertions  of  industry,  were  thrown  among 
the  busy  crowd,  to  whose  manners  and  modes  of 
life  a  long  seclusion  from  the  world  had  rendered 
them  indifferent.  The  necessary  consequence  of 
forcing  so  many  helpless  indtviduab  into  society, 
was  to  add  to  the  amount,  and  still  more  to  aggra* 
vale  the  spectacle  of  wretchedness  and  vagabondage, 
under  which  the  community  had  so  long  suffered 
audihe  legislature  vainly  essayed  to  subdue. 

The  state  of  the  market  of  labour,  for  many  years 
before  and  .after  the  Reformation,  presented  a  con- 
trast to  the  present ;  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  former 
era  not  being  to  find  sources  of  productive  em« 
ployment  for  the  working  people,  but  to  bring  them 
into  habits  of  industry.  To  conquer  the  propensity 
to  ''  idleness  and  vagabondries/'  most  severe  laws 
were  enacted  early  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  In 
the  preambles  to  the  1st  Edw.  VI.  c.  3,  it  is  declared, 
**  that  the  godly  acts  which  had  hitherto  been  framed 
on  the  subject  had  not  had  the  successe  which  might 
have  been  wished*"  and  which  is  partly  ascribed  to 
the  ''.  foolish  pitie  and  mercie,  of  those  who  should 
have  scene  the  same  godly  laws  executed."  It  is 
then  provided,  that  if  any  person  refuse  to.  labour, 
and  live  idly  Uuree  days,  he  shall  be  branded  with  a. 
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tftd^kot  kon  on  the  breast  wtdi'tbe  letter  V,  and  be 
fidyudged  the  slave  for  two  yem  of  tlie  pecKm  vte 
mforsied  agaiost  the  icUer*  And  the  master  it  di* 
veclied  to  Ifeed  his  slave  with  bread  and  water,  or 
tViaU  drink»  and  sach  refuse  meat  as  he  thiaks 
pioper ;  and  to  cause  his  slave  to  work  by  beatiog 
or  chaining  him.  If  the  slave  absconds  for  fourteen 
dajs>  he  is  condemned  to  slavery  fior  life;  «id  if  he 
funs  away  a  second  time,  he  is  liaUe  to  snfier  deadi 
as  a  felon.  These  enactments  wece  too  severe  even 
for  the  age,  and  were  sfieediiy  repealed.  The  laUer 
part  of  the  statute  provides  that  certain  of  the  poor 
i^all  be  employed  by  the  town,  or  by  individoais 
who  would  provide  them  meat  and  drink  for  their 
work.  .This  is  the  mode  by  which  the  poor  in  many 
of  the  parishes  in  the  south  of  England  are  main- 
tained. They  are  called  roi»?MlfmirA,  ficom.. 
round  the  town  from  house  to  house  to  solicit 
ployment. 
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Decay  of  the  Nobility— Progress  of  the  Middle  Classes— RiM 
of  Country  Gentlemen — Industry  fettered  by  Patents  and 
Monopolies — Absence  of  Police,  and  dreadful  Disorders— 
Mamers  and  Edneatioa— Diet  and  Draas— Abortive  Efibits 
laftz. Price  of  Labour — Compvlaoiy  Ananasmfnf  fi>r  the  Posv 
fiwcad  en  the  Legislatnre  after  the  Failure  of  other  Exps- 
dieots. 

.  Hating  adverted  to  the  changes  consequent  on 
Ae  introduction  of  commerce  and  maiiufactares» 
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•id'tDllieinflaeiioeaf  the  Refonattion  on  prepatt§r 
and  tbe  eoodilkm  of  the  kbouring  daseSy.  it  is  iiw- 
portaat  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  middle  oideit 
about  the  same  period. 

la -parsiiiii^  the  varbus  occnpationa  of  indastry, 
the  people  had  discovered  the  means  of  emancipating 
theaiselves  from  feudal  servitude :  and  the  nobilityv 
in  judiciously  preferring  a  turn  of  expense,  wdieK 
piossoted  the  arts,  to  the  coarse  enjoyments  of 
baronial  splendour,  which  were  the  source  of  idle* 
ness  ttid  diaorder»  had  necessarily  exchanged  their 
p^^onal  aothority  for  private  luxury  and  comfort. 
While  their  individual  inHuence  over  tiieir  depend- 
ents was  thas>  gradually  wastmg  away,  their  col* 
kctive  piepoBiderance  in  the  scale  of  government 
which  had  often  enabled  tliem  to  re»st,  even  kingly 
power^  with  sncoess^  vras  completely  overthrow^ 
by  the  destructive  wars  between  the  Yorkists  and 
Lanoasterians.  So  many  ancient  families  were  an* 
nihiiated  in  the  contest,  and  so  many  noUemen  on 
both  sidesperiihed  either  in  the  field  or  oii  the  scaffold^ 
that  Henry  YII.  could  only  summon  twenty-eight 
peers  to  his  first  parliaments  nor  was  the  number 
mxLch  increas^l  during  his  reign;  only  thirty-sit 
temporal  peers  were  summoned  to  the  firstpa'rliament 
of  Henry  VUI.  By  the  dissolution  of  the  monss-^ 
teries,  the  ecclesiastical  branch  of  the  aristocracy 
was  dt9irojtdi  and  many  of  the  obstacles  that  had 
opposed  the  progress  of  industry  being  lemoredvthtf 
middlmg  ranks  insensibly  advanced  to  wealth,  and 
jndfyndgBce;  silthough  k'is  justly  oboerytd  by 
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Htiine»  that  in  the  interval  between  the  fall  of  the 
nobles  and  the  rise  of  this  order,  many  of  our  mo* 
narchs  availed  themselves  of  the  times,  and  assumed 
an  authority  almost  absolute. 

Other  causes  had  materially  contributed  to  lessen 
the  ascendancy  of  the  aristocratic  orders.    It  had 
been  the  sage  policy  of  Henry  VII.  to  unfetter  the 
territorial  possessions  of  the  great  landholders,  and 
thereby  promote  a  more  general  partition  of  proprie- 
tary influence.    The  statutes  which  enabled  the  no- 
bility to  alienate  their  estates,  the  seizure  and  sale 
of  the  abbey-lands,  and  the  general  effects  of  in- 
creasing opulence  must  have  powerfully  operated 
towards  a  more  equal  division  of  property,  than  could 
possibly  have  taken  place  in  times  when  the  nation 
was  poorer,  and  the  shackles  of  mortmain  and  entails 
more  rigidly  observed.     Under  the  influence  of  this 
policy,  a  great  portion  of  the  estates  of  the  nobility 
and  church  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  country 
GENTLEMEN^ — an  intermediate  order  of  proprietors 
which  was  now  fast  increasing  in  number  and  im- 
portance, and  forming  a  new  and  influential  section 
of  society.    Contemporary  with  the  rise  of  this  ehkts^ 
was  the  decay,  and  ultimate  extinction  of  the  cottar 
tenantry,  which  was  a  consequence  necessarily  re- 
sulting from  the  improved  state  of  agriculture.    The 
half-starved  proprietor  of  ten  or  twenty  acres,  will 
often  be  persuaded  to  part  with  his  land  to  a  rich 
neighbour^  who  farms,  with  peculiar  advantages  on 
a  larger  scale.    These  changes,  which  indicated  in* 
creasing  wealth*  caused  no  little  alarm  to  the  legis* 
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lature ;  and  it  was  often  attempted  to  **  make  farms 
and  houses  of  husbandry  of  a  standard  ;"  a  device, 
which  Lord  Bacon  dignifies  with  the  appellation  of 
<<  profound  and  admirable !"  The  mistaken  idea  of 
limiting  the  size  of  farms»  appears  to  bear  some  ana* 
logy  to  the  late  doctrine  of  equality  in  possessions, 
and  would  have  been  alike  hostile  to  improvement, 
enterprise,  and  national  wealth. 

Another  change  in  society  may  be  noticed  about 
this  period  in  the  decline  of  cities  and  boroughs. 
In  the  3d  Henry  VIII.  c.  8,  it  is  remarked  that  most 
cities,  boroughs,  and  towns  corporate,  had  fallen 
into  decay,  and  were  no  longer  inhabited  by  mer- 
chants and  men  of  substance,  but  principally  by 
brewers,  vintners,  fishmongers,  and  other  victuallers, 
which  is  the  state  of  many  country  towns,  where  the 
only  business  carried  on  is  created  by  the  consump« 
tion  of  the  inhabitants.  Mr.  Hume  ascribes  the  de* 
cay  of  provincial  towns  to  the  establishment  of  a 
more  regular  police  and  stricter  administration  of 
justice,  which,  by  the  greater  protection  they  af- 
forded, encouraged  men  of  property  to  retire  into 
the  country.  But  the  principal  cause  was  doubtless 
the  decline  of  corporate  immunities,  which  though 
useful  in  the  early  establishment  of  towns  for  their 
security,  yet  when  industry  had  taken  firm  root  in 
the  kingdom,  became  not  only  unnecessary  but  op- 
pressive, as  tradesmen  were  prevented  carrying  on 
their  occupations  within  them  unless  qualified  by 
patrimony,  apprenticeship,  or  purchase.  Manufac- 
turers, no  longer  requiring  the  protection  of  coipora- 
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i,  settled  in  phoes  enjoying  tocal  adytflAftgebtMitt 
adapted  to  their  pursuits,  and  where  thej  were  «^ 
fettered  by  chartered  immunities.  Thai  silch  was 
the  case  is  CFinced  by  the  flourishing  state  of  the 
<qpen  towns  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Birmi|^;lHutt, 
even  in  Leland's  time,  was  eminent  for.  its  cutlerjr  i 
and  Manchester,  so  early  as  1552,  appears  to  have 
been  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  An  ad 
passed  in  that  yeiar  notices  its  ''  cottons,  rugges,  and 
firizes."  In  the  33d  Henry  VIII.  c.  15,  passed  in 
1541,  it  is  remarked,  that  Manchester  had  a  loi^ 
time  been  well  inhabited;  and  tbe  inhabitanta  well 
set  to  work  in  making  of  cloths  as  well  of  linen  a»  of 
woollen,  whereby  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  town 
have  gotten  and  come  unto  riches  and  wealthy  lir« 
ings ;  and  by  reason  of  great  occupying,  good  ocdeiv 
strict  and  true  dealing  of  the  inhabitants  of  tb^  ^M 
town,  many  strangers  as  well  of  Ireland  aa  of  other 
plaoes-had  resorted  thither/' 

Notwithstanding  these  evidences  of  improvemeiiti 
▼ariotis  causes  continued  to  impede  the  progress  o( 
national  industry.  One  of  these  was  the  preroga* 
tire,  of  the  orown  as  exercised  in  purveyance  and 
monopolies.  Of  the  oppressions  arising  frcMS  tibtf 
former,  Lord  Bacon  has  given  a  long  detail>  and 
with  reg^ard  to  monopolies,  there  v^as  hardly  a  com^ 
nodity  of  importance  that  was  not  tied  up  in  the 
grasp  of  a  patentee.  Iron,  tin ,  leather,  paper,  starch, 
ifool,:yam,  ^ak,  sea-coal,  and  beer,  form  but  a  small 
put  of  the  long  list  qf  articles,  the  exclusive  sale  of 
which  was^  vested  in  .individiial%  who.  by  vwtm  of 
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their  privileges  were  enabled  to  fix  on  commodities 
an  arbitrary  and  extortionate  price:  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  might  well  express  his  sur- 
prise that  bread  was  not  of  the  number — an  omission, 
however,  which  has  been  subsequently  supplied,  if 
not  by  regal  by  aristocratic  cupidity. 

The  police  of  the  county  was  also  extremely  de- 
fective, and  shows  that  the  community  was  far  from 
having  attained  a  general  state  of  order  and  security. 
This,  however,  did  not  result  from  a  lenient  inflic- 
tion of  criminal  punishment ;  for  never  were  severe 
laws  issued  in  greater  profusion  nor  executed  more 
vigorously,  and  never  did  the  unrelenting  vengeance 
of  justice  prove  more  ineffectual.  Harrison  assures 
us,  that  Henry  VIII.  executed  his  laws  with  such 
severity  that  72,000  "  great  and  petty  thieves  were 
put  to  death  during  his  reign."  He  adds,  that  even 
in  Elizabeth's  reign,  **  rogues  were  trussed  up 
apace ;"  and  that  there  was  not ''  one  year  commonly 
wherein  300  or  400  of  them  were  not  devoured  and 
eaten  up  by  the  gallows  in  one  place  and  other.*' 
In  spite  of  these  sanguinary  punishments  the  coiin- 
try  continued  in  a  dreadful  state  of  disorder.  Every 
part  of  the  kingdom  was  infested  with  robbers  and 
idle  vagabonds,  who,  refusing  to  labour,  lived  .by 
plundering  the  peaceable]  inhabitants ;  and,  often 
strolling  about  the  country  in  bodies  of  300  or  400, 
they  attacked  with  impunity  the  sheepfolds  and 
dwellings  of  the  people.  The  laws  and  police  wisre 
totally  inadequate  to  control  these  ruthless  spirits, 
who,  by  rendering  both  property  and  persons  inse- 
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eauie  of  tbe«e  outrages  aiay  be  paitly  traced  to  the 
cbaoges  which  had  just  then  taken  place,  io  society; 
tlwabolkioB  of  villanag^e  was  undoubtedly  both  jmt 
and  beneficial;  but  the  Uansition  6f  a  large  body 
of  people,  still  comparatively  barfaaroas  and  tintii-» 
stmctedyfrom  bondage  to  free  labour^was  naturally 
attended  with  transitory  outrage  and  coafnaion. 

Besides  the  country  had  not  yet  attained  any  tinng 
like  a  state  of  refinement  as  may  be  learnt  from  Dr. 
Henry's  description  of  the  defective  system  of  eda* 
cation  uid  mimaers  still  prevalent  among  the  better 
sartv    Schools  were  rare;  and  before  the  Reforma* 
lioa  young  tten  wens  educated  in  monasterieSt  wo*^ 
men  in  nunneries,  where  the  latter  were  instructed  in 
■writing,  drawings  confectionary,  and  needle-w«rk» 
ftod,  what  «*ere  then  regarded  as  female  accomplish- 
vents,  in  physic  and  surgery.    The  aoquisttiiAs  of 
ike  former  were  limited  to  writing,  and  a  UnoCaie 
|>roblU>ly  of  barbarous  Latin,  but  ignorance  was  so 
ifiomAion  that  Fit^erbert  recommends  to  gentlemen^ 
unable  to  commit  notes  to  writing,  the  practice  of 
Botching  a  stick  to  assist  their  memories.     When  Tt«> 
moved  from  these  semina^es  to  the  houses  of  their 
parents,  both  sexes  were  treated  in  a  manner  thai 
preduded  improvement*    Domestic  manners  were 
jwvere  and  formal ;  a  haughty  restfve  was  aflfiscled 
hj  the  old,  and  an  abject  deference  exacted  from  the 
young.    Sons  when  arrived  at  manhood  are  tepre^ 
sehted  as  standing  silcint  and  uaoovered  in  their  fi- 
liMf's  presence;    and  daugfatens  thongh  Hrwmem, 
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vere  placed  like  statues  at  the  cupboard,  nor  per- 
emitted  to  sit  and  repose  themselves  otherwise  than 
hj  kneeling  on  a  cushion  till  their  mother  retired. 
Omissions  'were  punished  by  stripes  and  blows,  and 
chastisement  was  carried  to  such  excess,  that  the 
dai^hters  trembled  at  the  sight  of  their  mother,  and 
the  aona  avoided  and  hated  their  father* 

The  diet  of  the  people  does  not  appear  to  have 
greatly  differed  from  the  present.  In  cities  meat 
entered  into  the  general  consumption  of  the  inha^ 
bitauts.  But  the  food  of  agricultural  labourers  was 
of  an  inferior  kind.  In  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign 
bacon  seems  to  have  constitute  a  part  of  the  diet 
itf  labourers,  but  this  only  in  inconsiderable  quanti*- 
ties,  and  it  is  probable  they  lived  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  husbandmen  in  the  north  of  England  did 
in  the  last  century,  and  the  Scotch  peasantry  do  in 
the  present,  their  food  consisting  chiefly  of  oat  and 
rye  bread,  milk,  and  pottage.  The  substantial  diet 
for  which  the  sixteenth  century  is  renowned  was 
.limited  to  the  tables  of  persons  of  rank.  A  maid  of 
honour  of  Elizabeth's  court  perhaps  breakfasted  on 
beef-steaks,  but  the  ploughman  was  compelled  to  re* 
gale  himself  on  barley  or  rye  bread  and  water^grnel. 
Of  dress  Moryson  observes,  '<  husbandmeii  weare 
garments  of  course  cloth  made  at  home,  and  their 
wives  weare  gownes  of  the  same  cloth,  kirtles  of 
jBome  light  stuffe  with  linnen  aprons,  and  covint  their 
heads  with  a  linnen  coyfe  and  a  felt  hat,  and  in  gene* 
ndf  their  linnen  is  course  and  made  at  home." 

I  ^anot  mone  appropriately  «:onclude  Uie  chapter 
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than  by  one  or  two  remarks  on  the  general  tendency 
of  the  system  under  which  the  legislature  endea- 
voured to  regulate  the  labouring  class  prior  to '  the 
introduction  of  the  great  and  final  act  of  Elizabeth  in 
1601.  Experience  is  a  valuable  instructor,  and  we 
derive  an  important  advantage  from  the  history  of 
the  poor  in  the  light  it  throws  on  the  tendency  of 
^suggestions  often  made  for  bettering  their  condition. 
•For  nearly  two  centuries  the  price  of  labour  was 
nxed  by  public  proclamation.  The  injurious,  if  not 
iutile,  tendency  of  this  interference,  hardly  needs 
demonstration.  The  price  of  labour,  like  that  of 
-other  commodities,  is  best  determined  by  the  propor- 
tion between  the  supply  and  demand ;  and  it  cannol 
urith  advantage,  either  to  workman  or  employer,  be 
regulated  by  any  other  principle.  If  the  profits  of 
the  master  are  great,  his  capital  will  augment,-  he 
will  be  enabled  to  employ  more  labourers,  and  the 
competition  being  increased,  the  rate  of  wages  will 
rise.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  profits  decline,  the  fund 
for  paying  wages  will  decline  also,  and  the  remune- 
ration of  the  labourer  will  be  abated.  But  how,'  in 
-either  case,  could  the  legislature  advantageously  fix 
either  a  minimum  or  maximum  of  wages  ?  To  com- 
pel a  master  to  give  higher  wages  than  he  could 
afibrd  and  would  be  voluntarily  disposed  to  give, 
must  necessarily  tend  to  his  impoverishment  and  to 
destroy  his  branch  of  trade;  and  to  compel  him  to 
give  lower  under  similar  circumstances,  would,  be* 
•ides  unnecessarily  depressing  the  workman,  tend  to 
keepbackthesupplyoflabour  adequate  to  thedemand* 
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These  are  the  consequences  which  would  ensue, 
supposing  the  interference  of  the  legislature  efficient* 
But  the  fact  is,  it  would  be  nugatory.  Nothing  could 
prevent  the  master  giving,  nor  the  workman  taking, 
whatever  rate  of  wages  suited  their  respective  inte- 
rests, and  ail  coercive  provisions  to  enforce  a  con* 
trary  conduct  would  be  easily  evaded. 

I  shall  only  notice  one  more  advantage  derivable 
from  the  history  of  the  poor. .  It  has  been  some* 
times  suggested  that  a  modified  system  of  poor-laws 
should  be  introduced  into  Ireland.  This  might  be 
allowable,  by  way  of  familiarizing  the  inhabitants 
with  the  machinery  of  their  administration ;  but  there 
is  little  doubt  tliat  the  entire  system  would  at  length 
become  necessary.  In  England  a  similar  course 
was  tried,  and  it  was  only  after  the  failure  of  more 
lenient  methods  the  compulsory  principle  was  adopted. 
<At  first  parishes  were  only  compelled  to  maintain 
their  poor,  and  this  they  were  at  liberty  to  do  by  the 
aid  of  alms  and  voluntary  donations  obtained  by  the 
gentle  exhortations  of  ministers  and  the  charitable 
persuasions  of  bishops.  But  it  was  soon  found  that 
neither  sufficient  funds  could  be  obtained  by  this 
means,  nor  would  the  collectors  for  the  poor  render 
faithful  accounts  of  the  sums  they  received.  It  was 
in  consequence  of  this  double  failure  that  5  £liz. 
c.  3,  gives  a  power  to  the  bishops  to  commit  col- 
lectors to  gaol  till  they  settle  their  accounts ;  and 
the  statute  adds,  that  if  the  persons  who  had  been 
exhorted  by  the  bishop,  or  his  ordinary,  shall  '*  ob- 
stinately refuse  to  ^ive  weekly  U>  tVie  leVv&l  q»1  ^^ 
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■•  « 

poor,  according  to  liis  ability,  the  bnhop,  or  his 
otdinary,  shall  bind  him  hj  recognizance  to  appear 
at  the  quarter-sessions :  and  at  the  said  sessions,  the 
justices  sha)I  gently  persuade  and  more  him ;  **  and 
if  he  win  not  be  persuaded,  they  are  authorized  to 
tax  him  a  weekly  sum,  and  commit  him  to  prison 
till  it  is  paid.  It  is  thus  a'pparent  the  compulsory 
system  was  forced  on  the  legislature,  after  eacpe- 
rience  of  the  failure  of  milder  expedients. 


CHAP.  VI. 


Act  of  the  4Sd  of  Elizabeth— PiOTiaions  of  the  Knglwh  Poot- 
law8  derived  from  Scotland— Curious  Expedients  for  Relief 
of  the  Poor — Act  against  the  Erection  of  Cottages — ^Altnai 
about  the  Inerease  •f  the  Metropolts — Excess  of  Popolatiaa 
'•—Pestilence — Conparisenof  the  EliabediMa  AgeviSi  tl» 
present. 

We  are  now  approaching  an  important  era  in  the 
history  of  the  poor,  namely,  the  introduction  of  that 
sjfstem  of  compulsory  maintenance  which,  without 
material  alteration,  has  continued  for  upwards  of 
two  centuries.  The  long  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  filled 
with  statutes  for  suppressing  the  deficiencies  or  cor- 
recting the  errors  of  former  poor-laws.  In  the  year 
1597  several  acts  were  passed  relative  to  vagrancy 
and  mendicity,  and  the  provisions  of  former  acts^ 
in  some  degree  moulded  into  a  uniform  system. 
In  one  act  four  overseers  are  directed  to  be  chosen 
in  each  parish  for  setting  poor  children  and  others 
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kk  want  of  MDfjdjmeBt  to  wivrk,  and  for  raniaf » 
weekly  Off  otherwise,  a  stock  of  materials  for  tkat 
l^upei^      Justices  aie  empowered  to  levy  the  mto 

by  distress :  and  for  the  relief  of  the  impotent  poof 
tlhft  ckaidiwardeDS  and  overseers  are  anthofiied,  with 
the  permissioa  of  the  lords  of  manors,  to  build  eon* 
veoient  houses  on  the  waste,  at  the  general  dharys 
oi  the  paririi»  and  to  place  inmates  of  more  fami«» 
lies  than  one  in  each  cottage.  Parents  of  ol4p 
blind^  kune,  and  other  poor  persons,  are  bound  to 
relieve  their  children  as  should  be  directed  at  the  gie« 
iMMral  quarterniessions,  on  penalty  of  twenty  shilling* 
for  every  month  they  foiled  so  to  do.  And  beggin^^ 
iusiesaforvictuals,in  the  parish,  is  entirely  prohibited, 
Saverai  acts  were  also  passed  for  the  relief  of  sddiera 
fuad  mariners,  and  every  parish  charged  a  certam 
•urn  weekly  for  their  maintenance. 

Inoreasiag  inconveniences,  at  length,  produced 
the  memorable  43d  of  Elizabeth,  which  concea* 
tratea  in  one  act  the  accumulated  experience  of 
imvioua  years,  and  still  forms  the  groundwork  of 
0«r  poor-lavi«.  By  comparing  this  statute  with  thf 
profisk>ns  of  that  referred  to  in  the  last  pan^^ph» 
it  spears  that  its  most  material  provisions  were  not» 
aa  many  erroneously  suppose,  origiQally  framed 
in  1601:  on  the  contrary,  the  principal  clauses  of 
die  39th  of  Elizabeth,  respecting  the  appointment  of 
arerseers,  levying  the  rate,  setting  the  able  to  work, 
providing  relief  for  the  impotent,  and  binding  out 
children  apprentices,  were  copied  almost  verbatm* 
From  the  tenoiir  of  the  last  clause  in  this  great  legiffr 
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lative  measure,  it  was  evidently  intended  only  to  l)e 
experimental.  It  was,  however,  continued  by  sub* 
B^uent  statutes ;  and,  by  the  16th  Car.  I.  c.  4,  made 
perpetual. 

Although  Scotland  is,  for  the  most  part,  exempted 
from  the  poor-rate,  it  is  remarkable  that  a  compul- 
sory provision  for  the  poor  was  established  by  law 
in  that  kingdom  twenty-two  years  before  the  passing' 
pf  the  43d  of  Elizabeth.  In  James  the  Sixth's  par- 
liament, held  at  Edinburgh  in  1579,  an  act  was 
passed  in  which  every  branch  of  the  English  system, 
the  punishment  of  vagabonds-— of  runaway  servants 
r— the  mode  of  passing  soldiers  and  seamen  to  their 
parishes — ^the  regulation  of  hospitals  for  aged  and 
impotent  persons — ^the  settlements  of  the  poor— - 
their  maintenance  by  the  parish — ^the  appointment 
of  overseers  and  collectors — ^the  manner  of  treating 
those  who  refuse  to  work— -and  on  putting  out  poor 
children  apprentices — are  more  fully  detailed  than 
in  any  English  statute.  The  assessment  for  the  poor 
is  very  general :  '<  the  hail  inhabitants  within  the 
parochin"  are  to  be  **  taxed  and  stented  according 
to  the  estimation  of  their  substance,  without  excep- 
tion of  persones,  to  sik  oublie  (weekly)  charge  and 
contribution,  as  sail  be  thocht  expedient  and  suf- 
ficient to  susteine  the  saidis  pure  peopil."  * 

*  Eden*8  Hiit.  Poor,  Scottish  AcU,  1682,  1,  1417.  It  i» 
the  opinion  of  Sir  F.  Eden  that  many  of  the  provisions  of 
English  parliaments  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  tespecting  th^ 
poor,  were  framed  in  conformity  with  the  policy  of  their  northern, 
neighbours. 
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It  is  impossibley  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  fonn 
any  accurate  idea  of  the  comparative  number  of  the 
receivers  and  payers  of  parochial  contributions  im- 
mediately after  the  establishment  of  the  poor-rate. 
Sir  F.  Eden  was  of  opinion  that,  at  the  period  he 
wrote  (1797),  the  pauper  class  constituted  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  community  than  at  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
centuries.  But  the  fact  is,  though  the  act  of  1601 
empowered  parishes  to  levy  a  poor-rate,  it  was  not 
for  many  years  after  carried  into  execution  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  ^thor  of  a  pamphlet 
published  in  1698,  entitled  ''  Bread  for  the  Poor,'' 
says  that,  **  though  parishes  were  enabled  (by  the  43d 
of  Elizabeth)  to  make  rates,  and  the  owners  of  estates 
obliged  to  the  payment,  yet,  in  many  places,  no 
such  rates  were  made  in  twenty  or  thirty  years  after.'^ 

It  is  probable  that  the  dearth  of  com  and  other 
articles  of  subsistence  which  took  place  towards  the 
close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  greatly  accelerated  the 
passing  of  the  act  for  raising  a  compulsory  poor- 
rate.  In  1587  wheat  rose  to  3/.  4s,  the  quarter;  in 
1594  it  was  21.  IBs.,  and  in  1595,  21.  \3s.  4d.  the 
5]uarter.  For  several  years  there  had  been  a  suc- 
cessioii  of  bad  weather  and  scanty  crops.  In  the 
year  1601,  however,  the  season  was  more  favour- 
able ;  which,  by  rendering  the  condition  of  the  poor 
more  comfortable,  concurred  to  recommend,  even 
beyond  its  deserts,  the  new  measure  of  the  legis* 
lature. 

Among  the  various  funds  appropriated  to  the  re- 
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iief  f>f  the  poor,  previous  to  lihe  act  of  1891 »  ntaf  be 
■Mnlioiied  pecuniary  forfeitures  whichy  for  many 
statutable  offences,  especially  those  relative  to  pRV^ 
fimeness  and  immorality,  are  now  applied  in  aid  oF 
Ae  poor-rate.  As  early  as  1558,  churehwardeiti 
irare  empowered  to  levy  twelvepence  upon  every 
parishioner  who  omitted  going  to  church  on  Bbom* 
daly.  In  1570  a  moiety  of  the  forfeitures  for  detain^ 
log  goods  belongbg  to  a  bankrupt's  estate  was  di«^ 
feeted  to  be  distributed  amon^  the  poor  of  the  towiEl 
m  which  the  bankrupt  was  resident;  and,  in  the 
tame  parliament,  half  the  penalty  for  not  wearmg  t 
woollen  cap  on  a  Sunday  was  appropriated  to  the 
same  purpose.  One-third  of  the  fines  for  sayiny 
tnaiMi,  and  other  o£fenees  against  the  established 
worship,  were  given  to  the  poor ;  also  penalties  for 
swearing,  'tij^ling,  and  disorderly  conduct  on  the 
Ldrd*s  day.  It  is  not  improbable  these  ▼arious 
mulcts  for  offences  against  religion  and  monAity 
were  intended  as  part  compensation  to  the  poor  fef 
Ae  loss  they  had  sustained  by  the  dissolutton  of  Ifas 
monasteries  and  new  disposition  of  ecclesiastical 
ptoperty. 

An  impression  appears  to  have  been  entertained; 
in  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  seventeentk 
centuries,  that  population  was  increasing  faster  than 
the  funds  for  its  employment,  and  that  it  was  ne^ 
eessary  to  discourage  its  further  augmentation  by 
legislative  measures.  In  the  31st  year  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  a  curious  act  passed,  entitled  iln  Act  against  the 
MreeHng  and  Maintaining  of  Cottageffffhichj  after 
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lecidBi^tliat  ^'  great  inconveniences  have  been  foond 
by  experience  to  grow  by  the  electing  and  baildiiig 
of  great  nnmbers  and  muKitude  of  cottages,  which 
are  daily  more  and  more  increased  in  many  parts  of 
this  realm/*  enacts  that,  for  the  time  to  come,  no 
SQch  taiement  shall  be  erected,  nnless  y^mroem  of 
land  be  attached  to  it*  With  a  similar  view  wai 
the  act  or  proclamation  (for  in  Elizabeiih^s  reign  they 
were  nearly  synonymous)  issued  in  1581,  forbidding 
Ilia  erection  of  new  buildings  inthin  three  miles  of 
die  dty  gates,  and  limiting  the  nnmber  of  inmateit 
la  a  house  to  one  femily .  In  the  year  1 630  Charles  I. 
kaved  a  similar  proclamation  against  building  houses 
Ott  new  foundations  in  London  or  Westminster,  or 
widuB  three  miles  of  the  city  or  the  king^s  palaces'. 
The  proclamation  also  forbade  the  receiving  of  in^ 
nates  in  houses,  which  (it  was  said)  would  muhi- 
fitf  the  inhabitants  to  such  an  excessive  number, 
tliat  they  eould  neither  be  governed  nor  fed !  There 
adey  however,  some  judicious  regulations  in  this 
pMclamation  for  the  prevention  of  fires  and  the  pre- 
■drvation  of  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  All  ne# 
houses  are  directed  to  have  partywalls  and  fronts  of 
brick ;  and  the  windows  to  be  higher  than  wide,  both 
for  the  admission  of  air,  and  for  rendering  the  piers 
between  them  more  solid  than  they  would  otherwise 
Jiave  been.     These  provisions  have  been  consider- 

*  In  the  year  1638  there  was  a  special  commission  iroa 
jClndM  I.  for  enfioremg  tlds  Matnte. — Rymir'«  Pmdtrm,  fO,  S56. 
The  act  (^EUzabeth  is  repealed  bj  15  Geo.  III.  o.  tS.  ' 
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ably  enlarged  by  subsequent  statutes,  particularly 
by  the  Building  Act,  the  enforcing  of  which  (though 
imperfect  in  its  provisions)  has  doubtless  greatly 
contributed  towards  the  health,  the  safety,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  metropolis. 

The  deterioration  in  the  cirumstances  of  the  peo* 
pie,  no  less  than  the  public  acts,  are  evidence  of 
the  increasing  pressure  of  population.  In  1495  a 
labourer  could  purchase  with  his  wages  199  pints  of 
wheat;  in  the  year  1593  only  82  pints;  in  1610 
only  46  pints.  So  that  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  a 
labourer  could  obtain  only  one-fourth  part  of  the 
necessaries  and  conveniences  which  he  obtained  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.*  The  increase  of  indigence 
was  accompanied  with  its  usual  calamity,  an  increase 
of  crime.  A  magistrate  of  Somersetshire,  writing  in 
1596,  affirms  that  ''  forty  persons '^had  been  exe* 
cuted  in  that  county  in  a  year,  for  various  felonies, 
thirty-five  burnt  in  the  hand,  thirty-seven  whipped » 
one  hundred  and  eighty-three  discharged;  that 
those  who  were  discharged,  were  most  wicked  asd 
desperate  persons,  who  never  would  come  to  any 
good,  because  they  would  not  work,  and  none  would 
take  them  into  service:  that  notwithstanding  the 
great  number  of  indictments,  the  fifth  part  of  the 
felonies  committed  in  the  county,  were  not  brought 
to  trial ;  and  the  greater  number  escaped  censure, 
either  from  the  superior  cunning  of  the  felons,  the 
remissness  of  the  magistrates,  or  the  foolish  lenity 

*  Onths  Grcwwg  Etem  of  Pepuktkm,  10.  By  John  Bartoi», 
LondoD,  18S0. 
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•f  the  people.  That  the  other  counties  of  England 
were  in  no  better  condition  than  Somersetshire,  and 
some  of  them  in  a  worse."* 

The  straggle  between  law  and  criminality — ^legisla* 
tion  and  a  growing  population — schemes  of  charitable 
relief — and  the  increasing  privations  of  the  people, 
.  appear  to  have  terminated  in  the  severe  visitations  of 
pestilence  in  the  succeeding  century.  In  the  year  1 603 
no  less  Uian  36,000  personswere  swept  off  in  London 
alone;  twenty  years  after,  about  the  same  number 
perished;  in  1636  above  10,000  died;  and  68,596 
persons  died  in  the  last  great  plague  of  1665 !  The 
conflagration  which  destroyed  the  city  occurred  in 
1666;  after  which,  the  plague  languished,  and  finally 
disappeared  from  the  bills  of  mortality  in  1679. 
The  destruction  of  capital  and  industry,  involved  in 
these  terrible  disasters,  had  a  sensible  influence  on 
the  progress  of  the  country  during  the  next  hun* 
dred ,  years.  Population  only  again  began  to  in* 
drease  rapidly  about  the  year  1780.  From  the 
survey  made  to  meet  the  Spanish  invasion,  in  1575, 
the  segregate  population  of  the  kingdom  has  been 
estimated  at  four  and  a  half  millions.f  According 
to  the  inquiries  of  Mr.  Rickman,  it  amounted  only 
\o  5,475,000  in  1700 ;  in  the  next  fifty  years,  it 
increased  only  about  a  million :  but,  in  the  fifty 
years  that  have  elapsed,  from  1780  to  1831,  it  hais 
increased  from  7,953,000,  to  13,894,574. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Barton,  the  present  state  of 

*  Eden's  Suae  rftkt  Poor,  vol  i.  p.  111. 
.  t  St^pkmint  to  Eneyehpedia  Britunniea,  vol.  ir.  p.  149. 
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ibe  oofitttiy  retaid^e&  that  -which  marked  the  <Am^ 
o£  tl^  re^  of  ElbEaheth.  Both  periods^  eidiibiC 
symptoms  of  the  population  having  o«tgro«n  the 
eitsting  means  of  employment  and  subenleQee.  In 
bodi  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  rate  of  wages,  wmi 
of  coarse,  in  the  means  of  procuring,  by  the  body 
•f  the  people,  a  sufficiency  of  wholesome  food^ 
needful  clothing,  good  lodging,  and  the  other  ae- 
eessaries  of  life.  Let  us,  however,  hope,  thut  the 
catastrophe  will  be  different;  and.  diat  the  foie- 
knowledge  of  a  more  enlightened  age,  will  avert  tlia 
frightful  calamities  of  the  former  «ra ! 

Although  the  popolatbn,  on  the  accessioB  of  tlia 
8tiiaits»  was  little  more  than  one-third  of  what  it  is 
ait  piesent,  it  appears  to  have  been  considered  ex* 
osssive,  by  the  statesmen  of  that  day;  and  doidbU 
less,  was  so  measured  by  the  productvre  resowraev 
of  the  comitry :  for  the  redundancy  of  the  people  is 
net  to  be  estimated  by  their  numerical  amouat,  bat 
by  the  proportion  they  bear  to  the  means  for  tiietf 
support,  accommodation,  and  emfdoymeat.  We  may 
smile  at  the  feare  of  Charies  the  FMt^  that  tiM 
eiipital  would  become  so  large,  that  it  could  neidier 
be  *'  governed  aor  fed.'*  This,  however,  fld^ 
be  a  TeasoQid>le  apprehension  two  centoiies  ago, 
when  London  wasf,  doubtless*  a  huge  aad  an* 
sightly  spectacle— spearing  something  like  modem 
ConstantiBople  to  an  European — ^without  polioe  in 
local  coavenienoes.*     But  its  means  hav^  mcreased 

*  The  population  of  Ibe  ^ttf  4xf  Ltndmi,  io.lkm  hagiMing  of 
the  Isat  Bif ta»y^  was  mmtwnthlmmjAmut4afi%^mni  Skean- 
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ivith  its  wants,  and  our  ancestors  would  have  been 
quite  incredulous,  had  they  been  told  that  it  would, 
hereafter,  contain  one-third  as  many  inhabitants  as 
the  whole  ooiuUry  in  the  days  of  Lord  Burleigh ;  and 
Ifaey  «Qakl  have  been  ttiU  harder  of  belief,  had  they 
been  assured,  that  with  this  vast  assemblage  of 
human  beings,  it  was  more  orderly,  more  amply 
supplied  with  water  and  provisions,  more  salubrious, 
and  less  crowded,  than  when  it  contained  only  one* 
tenth  of  the  number.  What  would  have  been  % 
string  of  paradoxes  in  the  sixteenth  century,  have 
become  absolute  facts  in  the  niaeteentlu  It  shows 
that  mankind  are  not  prophets  in  any  age,  and, 
that  great  prospective  evils,  are  often  balanced  and 
counteracted,  by  accompanying  advantages. 

MH^asttali^  WBS  as  one  to  tw<enfy  ^f  'Aali  popafation.  Toi^ 
t— itily  ftr  the  htddi  of  tlw  citimaa,  apnea  is  becMia  mora 
TslaaUe  for  warehouses  than  for  hamsa  hibitations,  so  that  tha 
population  of  the  city  within  the  walls  is  diminished  to  55,778^ 
and  the  rate  of  mortality  to  less  than  one  in  forty. — Bemarhi  iy 
'Min  Hic^mon,  prefixed  to  Population  Retum$  of  1831.  Tha 
aTerage  deaths  in  tlie  Metropalis  are  ahoot  one^Mi  last  tfata 
those  in  Paris ;  and  tha  average  martaiity  in  the  former  difieis 
Mil^  by  a  SBMill  fraction  from  that  ofthe  whola  of  France.  Tha 
munial  deaths  in  Vienna  average  1  in  2H  of  the  inhahitants^ 
Amsterdam,  1  in  24 ;  Home,  1  in  25;  Madrid,  1  in  29 :  neariiy 
mptei  to  tba  mortalify  in  London  130  years  since. 
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CHAP.    VII. 

Chron<dogical  Digest  of  Facts  'relatiTe  to  the'IndnstriouA 
Orders,  from  the  Introduction  of  the  Poor-laws  to  the  Pte- 
sent  Time. 

The  condition  of  the  several  classes  of  society, 
and  their  relations  to  each  other,  have  not  under- 
gone any  material  change  since  the  introduction  of 
the  celebrated  act  of  Elizabeth ;  and,  so  far  as  the 
poor  are  concerned,  the  great  object  of  the  legislature 
and  individuals  has  been  either  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministration, or  correct  the  abuses  of  a  system  pre- 
viously established.  The  measures  for  these  purposes 
have  been  almost  innumerable;  but,  as  it  would 
both  exceed  the  limits  of  these  pages,  and  be  void 
of  utility  to  detail  them  at  length,  I  shall  content 
myself  with  briefly  noticing,  in  chronological  order, 
the  more  important  acts,  suggestions,  discoverieSy 
and  occurrences  which  have  had  any  influence  on  the 
state  of  the  industrious  orders. 


A.  D.  1604.  Under  2  Jac.  I.,  it  is  enacted 
that  rogues  adjudged  incorrigible  and  dangerous 
shall  be  '*  branded  on  the  left  shoulder  with  a  hot 
iron  of  the  breadth  of  a  shilling,  having  a  Roman  R 
upon  it,  and  placed  to  labour ;  if,  after  such  punish-^ 
ment,  they  are  found  begging  and  wandering,  they 
shall  be  adjudged  felons  and  sufier  death."  The 
severe  penalties  of  this  act  continued  in  force  till  the 
1 2th  Anne,  when  they  were  modified ;  and,  at  length, 
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a  just  distinctioa  was  made  between  idle  and 
orderly  persons^  and  rogues  and  vagabonds. 

Parliament  continued  to  act  on  the  futile  expe* 
dtent  of  fixing  the  rate  of  wages ;  under  the  2d  Jac.  L 
e.  6,  the  powers  of  justices  in  rating  are  extended  to 
^all  labourers,  weavers,  spinsters,  and  workmen,  or 
workwomen  whatsoever,  either  working  by  the  day^ 
the  week,  month,  year,  or  taking  work  at  any  per-^ 
son's  hands  whatsoever  to  be  done  in  great  or  other* 


>» 


From  expressions  in  the  2d  Jac.  I.  c.  9,  against  tip* 
pUng,  it  appears  that  at  this  period  it  was  common* 
even  for  country  labourers,  both  to  eat  their  meals 
asd  to  lodge  in  inns  and  alehouses  ;  but  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  this  mode  of  living  was  occasioned  by 
die  statute  of  Elizabeth  which  prohibited  the  erection 
of  cottages,  and  the  statutes  of  inmates,  which  (in 
the  city  of  London,  and  probably  in  other  corporate 
towns)  limited  the  number  of  inmates  in  a  house 
to  one  family;  or  whether  it  was  an  intermediate 
state  in  the  progress  of  society  from  the  absolute 
dependance  of  the  slave  on  his  master  for  diet  and 
habitation,  to  the  improved  condition  of  the  free 
laJbonrer,  who,  at  present,  rarely  resides  under  the 
•ame  roof  with  his  employer. 

Among  the  useful  laws  enacted  durii^  the  reign 
of  James  L  may  be  mentioned  the  act  for  securing^ 
Ae  subject  against  antiquated  claims  of  the  crown 
on  lands  which  had  been  enjoyed  60  years ;  the  act 
Ibr  patting  down  monopolies,  and  the  act  for  repeal* 
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iDg  the  absurd  laws  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabetb 
for  promoting  tillage.     It  is,    however,  mortifying 
to  reflect,  that  while  these  salutary  measures  were 
adopted  by  parliament,  neither  a  Coke,  nor  a  Bacon, 
should  oppose  the  law  suggested  by  royal  super- 
stition for  making  it  felony  to  ''  consult,  covenant 
with,  entertain,  employ,  feed,  or  reward  any  evil 
and  wicked  spirit."     Even  Sir  Matthew  Hale  left  a 
man  for  execution  who  was  convicted  of  witchcraft, 
under  the  2d  Jac.  I.  c.  12 :  and,  so  recently  as  the 
year  171 1,  a  British  jury  could  be  found,  at  Hereford, 
ignorant  enough  to  be  persuaded  that  a  woman 
could  converse  with  the  devil  in  the  shape  of  a  cat. 
A.  D.  1610.    The  high  price  of  butcher's  meat 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  (the  necessary  consequence 
of  agricultural  improvement)  is  a  strong  proof  that 
flesh  meat  constituted  an  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  diet  of  labourers  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven* 
teenth  century.     About  the  period  mentioned  in  the 
margin  beef  was  3|(/.,  and  mutton  3^d.  the  pound. 
At  this  time  the  wages  allowed  by  justices  in  a  mid* 
land  county  to  labourers  in  husbandry  were  from 
sixpence  to  tenpence  the  day  without  meat ;  and  to 
^omen  haymakers  fourpence  the  day  without  meat. 
In  these  ratings  the  magistrates  calculated  that  hatf 
the  day's  earnings  were  equivalent  to  diet  for  one 
day,  which  is  a  much'  less  proportion  than  would  be 
requisite  at  present.    The  price  of  com  was  rather 
higher  than  in  the  middle  of  the  following  century* 
•The  average  price  of  middling  wheat  from  1606  to 
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1625  was  1  /.  14««  Id.  the  quarter ;  whereas  the  aver- 
age price  for  the  twenty  years,  ending  in  1745,  was 
1^.  9s.  lOrf^ 

While  such  wages  and  prices  continued  it  was  im* 
possible  the  labourers  could  command  an  abundance 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.     Besides  many  esculent 
plants,  which  are  now  cultivated  in  the  fields,  and 
in  a  scarcity  of  com  are  found  to  be  admirable  sub- 
stitutes even  for  bread,  were  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  either  little  known,  or  exclusively 
confined  to  the  tables  of  the  rich.    Potatos  at  pre- 
■sent  are  a  general  article  of  diet ;  in  King  James's 
reign  they  were  considered  as  a  great  delicacy.  They 
are  noticed  among  the  articles  provided  for  the 
queen's  household :  the  quantity,  however,  is  small^ 
and  the  price  2s,  the  pound.     In  1619  two  cauli- 
flowers cost  25.,  and  sixteen   artichokes  3s.  Ad. — 
prices  which  sufficiently  prove  their  rarity.     Tea  and 
fsugar,  which  now  form  regular  articles  of  cottage 
economy,  were  still  greater  rarities.      The  former 
article  was  not  imported  in  any  considerable  quan- 
tities till  after  the  establishment  of  a  new  East  India 
company,  with  liberty  to  trade  to  China  and  Japan, 
in  1637.     No  notice  is  taken  of  tea  in  the  book  of 
rates,  annexed  to  the  act  passed  in  1660,  for  grant- 
ing Charles  II.  a  subsidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage 
upon  all  merchandise  exported  and  imported;  but 
in  a  subsequent  act  passed  in  the  same  session,  tea, 
coffee,  and  chocolate,  are  subjected  to  the  excise.    It 
is  singular,  hov^dver,  that  the  duty  was  imposed  on 
the  liquor  prepared  from  these  articles  in  lieu  of  the 
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articles  themselves ;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
«one  of  these  bererages  were  made  by  private  fa- 
milies,  but  purchased  ready  prepared  from  the  com- 
pounders. 

A.  D*  1 630.  In  this  year  certain  orders  were  issued 
to  the  magistracy  and  others  by  the  privy  council, 
directing  that  justices  shall  divide  themselves,  and 
hold  petty  sessions  monthly  within  certain  districts, 
for  watching  over  the  administration  of  the  poor-laws. 
That  lords  of  the  manor  shall  take  care  their  tenants 
and  parishioners  be  relieved  by  work  or  at  home,  and 
not  be  suffered  to  ''  straggle*'  and  beg  in  their 
parishes.  That  court-leets  taka  cognizance  of  all 
offences  in  buying  and  selling,  of  disorderly  ale- 
houses, and  of  those  that  **  goe  in  good  clothes  and 
fare  well,  and  none  knowes  whereof  they  live ;  those 
that  be  night-walkers,  builders  of  cottages,  and  takers 
in  of  inmates."  That  the  laws  for  the  apprenticing 
of  poor  children  be  enforced ;  and  that  where  any 
money  or  stock  has  been,  or  shall  be  given  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  any  parish,  such  gift  to  be  no 
occasion  of  lessening  the  rates  of  the  parish.  That 
wandering  persons,  with  women  uid  children,  give  an 
account  to  the  constable  or  justice  where  they  were 
married,  and  where  their  children  were  christened ; 
**  for  these  people  live  like  salvages,  neither  marry, 
nor  bury,  nor  christen ;  which  licentious  libertie 
make  so  many  delight  to  be  rogues  and  wanderers.** 

This  year  is  also  distinguished  by  a  singular  ex- 
pedient for  relieving  the  poor,  which  was  recom- 
mended to  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  in  a 
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roy«l  proclamation  issued  for  prerentiDg  a  dearth  of 
coro  and  victaaU  It  was  an  old  custom  stiil  oIh 
served  in  the  royal  household,  by  the  principal  no^ 
bility  and  gentry,  and  in  the  universities  and  inns  of 
eourty  to  take  no  suppers  on  Fridays  or  the  e?es  of 
fast-days,  nor  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  in  Ember 
weeks,  nor  in  Lent ;  the  proclamation  recommends 
the  more  general  observance  of  this  custom,  and  that 
^e  meat  be  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

A.  D.  1633.  The  following  prices  are  directed  to 
be  observed  in  London  by  poulterers,  victuallers 
and  woodmongers  : 


6     0 
5     0 


The  best  pbesant  cock 
A  plietant  heoDe  .  •  . 
The  beet  turkey  eock  in 

the  market  ......  4    4 

A  heron 2    6 

A  bitteme.  •  • S    6 

A  deck 0    8 

A  docen  of  larke  ....  0  10 

A  Biipe 0    4 

A  pewit 0  10 

A  dozen  of  blackbirds, 

fieldfares,  or  thrushes  1     0 
The  best  fint  gooee  in  the 

Muket 2 

Ditto  at  a  poulterer's  shop  2 


A  greene  goose 

A  capon  fat  &c  crammed, 
of  tbebeetsort   .  .  . 

A  pallet  ht  Be  orammed, 
of  the  best  sort  in  the 
market  •.••••••. 


2    4 


1    6 


s.  d. 

1     2 


1 


A  heone  of  the  best  sort 
A  rabbit  of  the  best  sort  0 
A  docen  of  wild  pigeons  1 
Ditto  of  tame  pigeons  .  0 
Three  ^gs  ••.••.•  0 
A  pound  of  the  best  salt 

butter 0  3J 

A  pound  of  the  best  fresh 

batter 0    6 

A  pound  of  tallow  can- 
dles  0  3i 

A  sack  containing  four 
bushels  of   the  best 

charcoal    .  • 1    2 

A  sack  containing  fonr 
bushels  of  best  largrst 
and  smaU  coals  ...  .0  6 
1000  of  the  best  Kentish 
billets  at  the  water- 
side  16    0 


Of  the  wages  of  labourers  there  is  little  information 
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that  can  be  depended  on.  In  1626  the  king's  master- 
saddler's  daily  pay  was  twelvepence  a  day  for  himself, 
and.  threepence  halfpenny  a  day  for  his  servant. 
The  master-mason  at  Windsor  Castle  also  received 
twelvepence  a  day.  To  these  wages  were  probably 
added  perquisites  :  so  that  no  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  from  them  respecting  the  ordinary  price  of 
labour.  In  a  small  tract  published  in  1 636  the  diet 
and  maintenance  of  a  drunken  vagabond  is  estimated 
at  threepence  a  day.  In  1636  seamen  In  the 
king*s  navy  were  allowed,  in  harbour,  sevenpence 
halfpenny  a  day  for  their  provisions ;  and,  when  at 
sea,  eightpence  halfpenny.  At  this  period,  the  usual 
bread-corn  of  the  poorer  sort  of  people  was  barley. 
Ordinaries  were  limited  to  two  shillings  a  head  for 
dinner  (wine  included),  and  to  eightpence  a  headl 
for  a  servant  attending^  his  master.* 

A.  D.  1650.  The  author  of  a  tract  published  this 
year  recommends  the  fitting  out  of  busses,  and  as* 
cribes  the  increase  of  the  poor  to  the  neglect  of  the? 
herring-fishery.  The  same  writer  complains  of  the 
practice  of  sending  undressed  cloths  abroad,  and  re- 
commends the  dyeing  and  dressing  of  them  at  hontxe^ 

A.  D.  1662.  In  this  year  the  important  statute 
(13th  and  14th  Car.  II.  c.  12)  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  existing  law  of  settlements  was  enacted, 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  determining  who  should 
be  considered  as  the  poor  of  each  parish,  but  to  pre-*. 

*  For  a  comparative  statement  of  the  progress  of  wages  and 
prices,  see  App^Qcliz. 
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iT^nt  labourers,  before  they  becaine  actually  charg;e*< 
able,  from  wandering  from  their  usual  places  of- 
abode;  thereby  burdeningparticular. parishes,  abound*- 
ing  in  large  commons  for  building  cottages  and  ex^ 
tensive  woods  for  fuel,  with  new  comers.  The  2l8t 
section  of  the  act  provides  for  the  division  of  large 
parishes,  empowering  the  several  townships  to  choose 
their  own  overseers,  and  set  to  work,,  and  provide 
lor  their  own  poor. 

A.  D.  1697.  By  12  Anne,  c.  18,  justices  are  em- 
powered to  grant  certificates  which  protect  persons 
from  removal  from  any  parish  until  actually  charge* 
able. 

Sir  Josiah  Child  proposed  to  establish  petty  banks, 
or  lumbards,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
■  A.  D.  1697«  The  celebrated  John  Locke,  in  bis 
capacity  of  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  drew  up  a  report  on  the  state  of  the  poor,  ia 
which  he  expresses  an  opinion  that  one-half  of  those 
who  receive  relief  from  parishes  are  able  to  get  their 
livelihood ;  and  divides  all  those  who  are  allowed  a 
parochial  maintenance  into  three  classes  :  first,  those 
who  can  do  nothing  towards  their  own  support;  se  < 
condly,  those  who  can  do  something,  although  they 
cannot  entirely  support  themselves  by  their  labour ; 
thirdly,  such  as  can  maintain  themselves  by  their 
labour*  Mr.  Locke  then  suggests  the  necessity  of 
enforcing  the  vagrant  laws ;  next,  the  establishing 
of  working  schools  for  the  employment  of  those  wh9 
are  able  and  unwilling  to  work. 

A.  D.  1698.     Charity-schools,  for  the  instruction 
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of  the  most  destitute  of  the  people,  who  could  ruak 
otherwise  enjoy  the  benefits  of  education,  were  tb» 
year  established*  They  originated  in  the  beneTolence 
of  a  few  individuals  in  London,  -  and  speedily  became 
great  favourites  wit  hthe  community.  Besides  instruct*^ 
mg  poor  children  in  reading,  writing,  and  cipher- 
ing*, they  also  clothed  them ;  the  boys  apprenticed  to 
luindicraft  trades,  and  the  girls  prepared  for  service* 
The  trustees  of  charity-schools  formed  themselves 
into  a  voluntary  association  in  1700,  and  firamed 
mles  for  their  better  regulation.  The  anniversarf 
meeting,  in  St.  Paul's,  of  the  children  belonging  to 
the  numerous  charity-schools  of  the  metropolis,  forms 
one  of  the  most  attractive  of  our  spring  festivals. 

A.  D.  1704.  The  celebrated  author  of  Robinsoo 
Crusoe,  Daniel  Defoe,  this  year  published  an  address 
to  parliament,  entitled  '*  Giving  Alms  no  Charity,'^ 
in  which  he  lays  down  the  following  heads,  as  fan- 
damental  maxims,  which  he  endeavours  to  make  out 
by  strong  facts,  and  powerful  arguments : — 1  .There  is 
in  England  more  labour  than  hands  to  perform  it ; 
and,  consequently,  a  want  of  people,  not  of  ooft^ 
ployment  2.  No  man  of  sound  limbs  and  senses 
can  be  poor,  merely  for  want  of  work.  3.  All  worie* 
houses,  corporations,  and  charities  for  employing 
the  poor,  and  setting  them  to  work,  are  public 
nuisances  which  increase  the  poor.  That  there  is 
abundance  of  employment,  he  proves,  by  the  diffi« 
culty  of  enlisting  men  for  the  army.  He  considers 
the  improvidence  of  the  poor  a  principal  cause  of 
their  wretchedness.     "  We  are,"  says  this  shrewd 
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^jfMerfttf  ''  t)ie  teost  laxp  dUigeni  nalkm  id  th«^ 
world :  there  is  nothing  more  frequent,  than  for  an 
EagliahtiBan  to  work  till  he  has  got  his  pocket  full  of 
mcmeyy  and  then  go  and  be  idle,  or  perhaps,  drank; 
till  k  is  all  gone.  I  once  paid  six  or  seven  Bien  to«» 
gether  on  a  Saturday  night,  the  least  ten  shillings,  attd 
some  thirty  shillings,  for  work,  and  have  seen  theai 
go  with  it  directly  to  the  alehouse,  lie  there  till  Mon- 
day»  iHP^nd  it  every  penny,  and  run  in  debt  to  boot, 
and  not  give  a  farthing  of  it  to  their  families,  though 
aU  of  them  had  wives  and  children.  From  hence 
eomes  poverty,  parish  charges,  and  beggary.  If 
ever  one  of  these  wretches  fell  sick,  all  they  would 
ask,  was  a  pass  to  the  parish  they  lived  at,  and  the ' 
wife  and  children  to  the  door  a  begging." 

Defoe's  observations  on  the  tendency  of  employing 
the  poor  in  workhouses  are  unanswerable,  and  con- 
stitute the  staple  of  all  the  ai^uments  subsequently 
employed  on  the  same  subject.  *'  Suppose  now,'' 
says  he,  *'  a  workhouse  for  the  employment  of  poor 
children  J  sets  them  to  spinning  of  worsted.  For  every 
skein  of  worsted  these  poor  children  spin,  there 
must  be  a  skein  the  less  spun  by  some  poor  family 
that  spun  it  before.  To  set  poor  people  at  work  on 
the  same  thing  that  other  poor  people  were  employed 
joa  before,  and  at  the  same  time,  not  increasing  the 
consumption,  is  giving  to  one  what  you  take  away 
from  another;  enriching  one  poor  man  to  starve 
another;  putting  a  vagabond  in  an  honest  man'f^ 
^BdploymeDt,  and  putting  his  diligence  on  the  ten* 
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tera,  to  find  out  some  other  work  to  maintain  I 
family." 

The  author  adds  many  other  interesting  observa- 
tions upon  the  subject.  It  is,  however,  very  justly 
observed  by  Mr.  Ruggles,  that,  altliough  Defoe  pre- 
tends, that  he  could  propose  a  reg-ulation  of  the 
poor,  which  would  put  a  stop  to  poverty,  beggary, 
parish  assessments,  and  the  like ;  he  waves  the  per- 
formance of  his  promise,  for  this  very  inadequate 
reason;  because  he  will  not  "presume  to  lead  a 
body  BO  august,  so  wise,  and  so  capable,  as  the 
lionourable  House  of  Connmons,  to  whom  his  treatise 
is  addressed." 

A.  D.  1714.  Little  alteration  was  made  in  the 
poor  system  by  the  laws  passed  during  the  reign  of 
George  the  First.  The  act  of  Queen  Anne,  which 
enjoined  woollen  manufacturers  to  pay  their  work- 
men in  money,  was  enforced  by  additional  penalties ; 
and,  in  order  effectually  to  employ  the  poor  in  the 
silk  and  woollen  manufactures,  the  use  of  printed 
calicoes,  either  in  apparel,  household  stuff,  or  fur- 
niture, was  proliibiled  by  an  act  passed  in  1720. 

It  appears,  from  the  5th  of  Geo.  I.  c.  8,  that  it 
was  not  an  uncommon  practice  for  persons  of  pro- 
perty to  abscond,  and  leave  their  families  chargeable 
'to  the  parish ;  to  remedy  this,  the  parish  ofHcen 
were  empowered  to  seize  the  chattels,  and  receive 
the  rents  of  such  absentees,  and  appropriate  them 
to  the  maintenance  of  their  families. 

John  Bellers  republished  his  Ptvpocah  for  em- 
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ploying  the  Poor  in  a  College  of  Industry.  **  TW 
poor,"  says  this  writer,  "  without  employment^  are' 
like  rough  diamonds:  their  worth  is  unknown.'' 
The  substance  of  Bellers*s  proposal,  was  to  raise  a 
fund,  and  employ  the  poor  in  the  cultivation  of  the' 
waste  lands  of  the  kingdom.  ' 

A.  D .  1 72 1 .  Dr.  Leslie,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Divintr 
Sight  of  Tithes y  after  admitting  that  the  poor, 
before  the  Reformation,  were  generally  maintained' 
by  the  clergy,  proposed  as  the  most  efiectual  remedy 
for  the  growing  evil  of  poor-rates,  then  estimated  at 
a  million  a  year,  to  charge  all  the  poor  again  upon 
the  church  lands  and  tithes. 

A.D.  1723.    To  check  the  facility  with  which 
justices  had  granted  orders  for  parochial  relief,  the 
9th  Geo.  I.  c.  7,  enacts,  that  no  person  shall  be  re- 
lieved, till  oath  be  made  before  a  justice,  of  reason- 
able cause,  and  till  the  applicant  has  applied  to  a 
vestry,  or  two  overseers,  and  been  refused  relief,  and 
the  justice  has  summoned  the  overseers  to   show 
cause  why  such  relief  was  not  given.     It  also  pro- 
vides that  the  parish  officers,  with  the  consent  of  the 
major  part  of  the  parishioners,  may  purchase  or  hire 
any  house  in  the  parish,  and  contract  with  persons 
for  the  lodging  J  employing,  and  keeping  of  poor  per- 
>    sons.   Many  parishes  immediately  availed  themselves 
of  the  power  to  farm  out  their  poor  granted  by  the  act. 
•    Immediately  after  the  introduction  of  the  work- 
house system,  such  was  the  aversion  of  the  poor  to 
the  confinement  and  employment  it  subjected  them 
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of  the  most  destitute  of  the  people,  who  could  uolr 
otherwise  enjoy  the  benefits  of  education,  were  tb» 
^fear  established.  They  originated  in  the  beneToknce 
of  a  few  individuals  in  London,  -  and  speedily  became 
great  fiftvourites  wit  hthe  community.  Besides  instruct*^ 
mg  poor  children  in  reading,  writing,  and  cipher* 
ing*,  they  also  clothed  them ;  the  boys  apprenticed  to 
luindicraft  trades,  and  the  girls  prepared  for  service. 
The  trustees  of  charity-schools  ibrmed  themselves 
into  a  voluntary  association  in  1700,  and  framed 
voles  for  their  better  regulation.  The  anniversary 
meeting,  in  St.  Paul's,  of  the  children  belonging  to 
the  numerous  charity-schools  of  the  metropolis,  forms 
one  of  the  most  attractive  of  our  spring  festivals. 

A.  D.  1704.  The  celebrated  author  of  Robinsoo 
Crusoe,  Daniel  Defoe,  this  year  published  an  address 
to  parliament,  entitled  '*  Giving  Alms  no  Charity/^ 
in  which  he  lays  down  the  following  heads,  as  fan* 
damental  maxims,  which  he  endeavours  to  make  out 
by  strong  facts,  and  powerful  arguments : — 1  .There  is 
in  England  more  labour  than  hands  to  perform  it ; 
and,  consequently,  a  want  of  people,  not  of  em* 
ploy  men  t  2.  No  man  of  sound  limbs  and  senses 
can  be  poor,  merely  for  want  of  work.  3.  AU  worie* 
houses,  corporations,  and  charities  for  employing 
the  poor,  and  setting  them  to  work,  are  public 
nuisances  which  increase  the  poor.  That  there  is 
abundance  of  employment,  he  proves,  by  the  diffi« 
culty  of  enlisting  men  for  the  army.  He  considers 
the  improvidence  of  the  poor  a  principal  cause  of 
their  wretchedness.    **  We  are/'  says  this  shrewd 
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qlMerfer,  ''  t)ie  teoat  fo^ssr  dUigtnt  nalkm  id  th«^ 
world :  there  is  nothing  more  frequent,  than  for  ui 
Englifthinan  to  work  till  he  has  got  his  po<iket  full  of 
aKmey,  and  then  go  and  be  idle,  or  perhaps,  drank; 
till  it  is  all  gone.  I  once  paid  six  or  seven  Bien  to- 
gether on  a  Saturday  night,  the  least  ten  shillings,  and 
some  thirty  shillings,  for  work,  and  have  seen  then 
go  with  it  directly  to  the  alehouse,  lie  there  till  Mon- 
4ay»  «pend  it  every  penny,  and  run  in  debt  to  booty 
and  not  give  a  farthing  of  it  to  their  families,  though 
aU  of  them  had  wives  and  children.  From  hence 
eomes  poverty,  parish  charges,  and  beggary.  If 
ever  one  of  these  wretches  fell  sick,  all  they  would 
aak,  was  a  pass  to  the  parish  they  lived  at,  and  the ' 
wife  and  children  to  the  door  a  begging.'" 

Defoe's  observations  on  the  tendency  of  employing 
tbe  poor  in  workhouses  are  unanswerable,  and  con* 
stitnte  the  staple  of  all  the  arguments  subsequently 
^nployed  on  the  same  subject.  '*  Suppose  now,'' 
•ay a  he,  *'  a  workhouse  for  the  employment  of  poor 
children,  sets  them  to  spinning  of  worsted.  For  every 
skein  of  worsted  these  poor  children  spin,  there 
must  be  a  skein  the  less  spun  by  some  poor  family 
that  spun  it  before.  To  set  poor  people  at  work  on 
the  same  thing  that  other  poor  people  were  employed 
SKtk  before,  and  at  the  same  time,  not  increasing  the 
consumption,  is  giving  to  one  what  you  take  away 
from  another;  enriching  one  poor  man  to  starve 
another;  putting  a  vagabond  in  an  honest  man'a 
fimploymeDt,  and  putting  his  diligence  on  the  ten- 
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tenr,  to  find  out  some  other  work  to  maintain  his 
family." 

The  author  adds  many  other  interesting  observa- 
tions upon  the  subject.  It  is,  however,  very  justly 
observed  by  Mr.  Ruggles,  that,  although  Defoe  pre* 
tends,  that  he  could  propose  a  regulation  of  the 
poor,  which  would  put  a  stop  to  poverty,  beggary ,- 
parish  assessments,  and  the  like;  he  waves  the  per« 
formance  of  his  promise,  for  this  very  inadequate 
reason;  because  he  will  not  ''presume  to  lead  a 
body  so  august,  so  wise,  and  so  capable,  as  the 
honourable  House  of  Coromonsy  to  whom  his  treatise 
h  addressed." 

'  A.  D.  1714.  Little  alteration  was  made  in  the 
poor  system  by  the  laws  passed  during  the  reign  of 
George  the  First.  The  act  of  Queen  Anne,  which 
enjoined  woollen  manufacturers  to  pay  their  woik-^ 
men  in  money,  was  enforced  by  additional  penalties ; 
and,  in  order  effectually  to  employ  the  poor  in  the 
silk  and  woollen  manufactures,  the  use  of  printed 
calicoes,  either  in  apparel,  household  stuff,  or  fur« 
niture,  was  prohibited  by  an  act  passed  in  1720. 

It  appears,  from  the  5th  of  Greo.  I.  c.  8,  that  it 
was  not  an  uncommon  practice  for  persons  of  pro- 
perty to  abscond,  and  leave  their  families  chargeable 
*to  the  parish;  to  remedy  this,  the  parish  officers 
were  empowered  to  seize  the  chattels,  and  recdve 
the  rents  of  such  absentees,  and  appropriate  them 
to  the  maintenance  of  their  families. 

John  Bellers  republished  his  Proposals  for  fM* 
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ploying  the  Poor  in  a  College  of  Industry^  "  1H» 
poor,*'  says  this  writer,  **  without  employmenty  are 
like  rough  diamonds:  their  worth  is  unknown/' 
The  substance  of  Bellers*s  proposal,  was  to  raise  a 
fund,  and  employ  the  poor  in  the  culti?ation  of  the' 
waste  lands  of  the  kingdom. 

A.  D.  1721 .  Dr*  Leslie,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Divine 
Sight  of  TitheSy  after  admitting  that  the  poor, 
before  the  Reformation,  were  generally  maintained 
by  the  clergy,  proposed  as  the  most  efiectual  remedy 
Ibr  the  growing  evil  of  poor-rates,  then  estimated  at 
a  million  a  year,  to  charge  all  the  poor  again  upon 
the  church  lands  and  tithes. 

A.  D.  1723.    To  check  the  facility  with  which 
justices  had  granted  orders  for  parochial  relief,  the 
9th  Geo.  I.  c.  7,  enacts,  that  no  person  shall  be  re- 
lieved, till  oath  be  made  before  a  justice,  of  reason- 
able cause,  and  till  the  applicant  has  applied  to  a 
vestry,  or  two  overseers,  and  been  refused  relief,  and 
the  justice  has  summoned  the  overseers  to   show 
cause  why  such  relief  was  not  given.     It  also  pro- 
vides that  the  parish  officers,  with  the  consent  of  the 
^lajor  part  of  the  parishioners,  may  purchase  or  hire 
any  house  in  the  parish,  and  contract  with  persons 
for  the  lodging y  employing,  and  keeping  of  poor  per- 
sons.  Many  parishes  immediately  availed  themselves 
of  the  power  to  farm  out  their  poor  granted  by  the  act. 
•   Immediately  after  the  introduction  of  the  work- 
house system,  such  was  the  aversion  of  the  poor  to 
the  confinement  and  employment  it  subjected  them 
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lOj  thst  the  number  of  claimants  for  pariah  aid  was,  iiii 
moat  places,  reduced  a  half.  Besides  reducing^  the 
number  of  paupers,  the  workhouses  appear  at  first  to 
have  maintained  them  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  they 
ponld  be  supported  by  weekly  pensions  at  their  own 
houses.  Before  the  erection  of  a  workhouse  at  Harap«: 
ftead,  in  the  year  1727,  the  poor  received  frdm  2s.  6d^ 
to  3s.  6d^  each  person  in  out-pensions;  in  the  house 
diey  cost  about  two  shillings  a  we^  each  person. 
Of  the  usual  expense  of  maintaining  a  pauper  in  the 
leign  of  George  the  First,  an  estimate  may  be  formed 
firom  the  following  particulars : 

At  Hanslope,  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  1724,  the 
average  ciost  of  the  diet,  lodging,  and  mainte- 
nance of  each  person  in  the  workhouse  was  Is*  6dm 
weekly. 

.  At  Westham,  in  Essex,  the  average  maintenance 
of  each  person  for  a  year  in  the  workhouse  was  B:9% 
pounds. 

The  diet  in  Stroud  workhouse  cost  Is.  8|<f.  ai 
week  each  person. 

In  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  in  1 730, 154  poor 
were  lodged  and  dieted  four  weeks  for  551.  Is.  7dL, 
or  neaily  Is,  d^d.  weekly  for  each. 

In  St.  Giles's,  Bloomsbury,  the  diet  of  a  pauper 
in  1727  cost  Is.  7^d.  a  week. 
.  A.  D.  1723.  Mandeville,  the  author  of  the  Fable 
of  the  Bees  strongly  deprecates  the  prevailing  pas- 
skin  foir  the  establishment  of  charity-schools  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  poor. 
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,  A.J).  1732.  A  plausible  society,  under  the  design 
nation  of  the  Charitable  Corporation,  excited  great 
interest;  it  had  been  incorporated  by  parliaraent, 
under  the  ostensible  pretext  of  lending  money  to  the 
industrious  poor  at  5/.  per  cent*  interest,  on  pawns 
and  pledges,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands 
of  pawnbrokers  and  other  rapacious  individuals.  In 
addition,  however,  to  the  5L  per  cent,  interest,  these 
benevolent  persons  took  51,  per  cent  more  for  charge 
^  officers,  committees,  warehouses,  &c.  After 
trafficking  in  this  spurious  humanity  for  .the  space  of 
three  years,  the  corporation  contrived  to  make  a 
ireoA,  defrauding  the-  shareholders  of  great  sums. 
The  outcry  against  these  nefarious  proceedings  was 
so  great  that  parliament  interfered  in  behalf  of  the 
sufferers ;  and  three  of  the  managers,  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  were  expelled. 

It  appears  from  6  Geo.  II.  c.  31,  that  the  laws  in 
force  were  not  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  securing 
and  indemnifying  parishes  from  the  charges  of  bas- 
tards ;  it  was  therefore  provided  that  single  women 
might  voluntarily  affiliate  their  children  before  de- 
livery, but  that  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  do 
SO  till  one  month  after. 

To  check  the  clandestine  and  unnecessary  impo» 
sition  of  rates  by  overseers  and  churchwardens,  it 
was  enacted  by  17  Geo.  II.  c.  3,  that  every  new 
rate  should  be  published  in  the  church,  and  that 
the  parish  officers  should  permit  every  inhabit- 
ant to  inspect  the  rates  under  penalty  of  twenty 
pounds.     Copies  of  the  rates  were  also  Erected  to  be 
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entered  in  a^book  for  public  perusal,  and  to  be  de» 
Uvered  over  to  succeeding  parish  officers. 
.  A.  D.  1735.  Mr.  Hay,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  published  his  Remarks  an  the  Poor- 
LawSf  containing  judicious  observations  on  the  Set- 
tlement Code.  His  principal  objection  against  the 
law  was  the  oppressive  power  vested  in  overseers  to 
remove  persons  merely  on  the  ground  they  were 
Uable  to  become  chargeable ;  but  as  this  arbitrary 
authority  no  longer  exists,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell 
on  his  strictures. 

A.D.  1744.  An  act  passed  respecting  that  class 
of  poor,  considered  the  outcasts  of  society — idle  and 
disorderly  persons,  rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  in- 
corrigible rogues. 

.  A.  D.  1752.  Mr.  Acock  proposes  a  plan,  in  many 
respects  similar  to  the  one  recommended  by  Mr* 
Hay.  He  quotes  the  Dutch  as  exemplary  ma* 
nagers  in  providing  maintenance  for  the  impotent^ 
and  employment  for  the  vagrant  poor ;.  and  thinks 
the  way  they  have  succeeded  has  been  chiefly  by  the 
establishment  of  hospitals  or  workhouses. 
.  A.  D.  1753.  A  bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Potter, 
son  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  taking  a 
census  of  the  people,  distinguishing  the  marriages, 
births,  and  deaths,  and  also  the  total  number  of 
persons  receiving  alms,  in  every  parish.  This  bill 
was  violently  opposed  by  Mr.  Thornton,  as  sub* 
versive  of  the  last  remains  of  English  liberty,  and 
merely  intended  to  facilitate  the  inquiries  of  the 
political  arithmetician,  and  the  exactions  of  the  tax* 
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gatberer.   It  passed  the  commons^  but  was  thrown 
out  of  the  lords  on  the  second  reading. 

In  this  year,  an  able  French  author  observes,  that 
'*  notwithstanding  the  plentiful  provision  for  the 
poor  in  France,  there  was  a  general  complaint  of  the 
increase  of  beggars  and  vagrants,"  and  adds,  **  that 
the  French  political  writers,  dissatisfied  with  their 
own  plans,  had  presented  several  memorials  to  the 
ministry,  proposing  to  adopt  the  English  parochial 
assessments,  as  greatly  preferable.  This  (Lord 
Karnes  remarks)  is  a  curious  fact ;  for  at  that  very 
time,  people  in  London,  no  less  dissatisfied  with 
these  assessments,  were  writing  pamphlets  in  favour 
of  the  French  hospitals.*' 

Mr.  Fielding  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  poor, 
whom  he  divides  into  three  classes,  the  most  nu* 
merous,  he  thinks,  consisting  of  those  who  were  able, 
but  unwilling  to  work.  He  proposed  a  general  plan 
for  establishing  houses  of  industry,  on  a  large  scale, 
in  each  county. 

A.  D.  1758.  Mr.  Massie,  in  a  pamphlet,  ascribes 
the  increase  of  the  poor,  to  monopolizing  farms  and 
enclosures  of  common  lands :  he  also  asserts,  that 
the  decrease  in  the  number  of  labourers,  and  many 
other  evils,  have  been  occasioned  by  removing 
multitudes  from  the  steady  employment  of  agricuU 
ture,  to  the  fluctuating  demands  of  trade  and  manu- 
ftctore. 

,  'A.  D.  1760.  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  able  Tracts  on  the 
com  trade,  states  that  in  his  time,  wheat  had  be- 
fXMoe^much  more  generally  the  food  of  the  common 
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people  than  it  had  been  in  1689;  hot  adds,  that 
notwithstanding  this  increase,  some  very  intelligent 
inquirers  were  of  opinion,  that  even  then,  not  more 
than  hedf  the  people  of  England  fed  on  wheat.  This, 
however,  is  evidence  of  a  great  improvement  in 
the  general  diet  on  the  accession  of  George  1!L 
Harrison  mentions,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI 11. 
the  gentry  had  wheat  for  their  tables,  but  their 
household,  and  poor  neighbours,  were  usually  obliged 
to  content  themselves  with  rye,  barley,  and  oats. 
It  appears  from  the  household  book  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  that  in  1596,  rye-bread  and  oatmeal  formed 
a  considerable  part  of  the  diet  of  servants  in  great 
families  in  the  southern  counties.  Barley-bread  is 
stated  in  the  grant  of  a  monopoly  by  Charles  I.,  in 
1626,  to  be  the  usual  food  of  the  ordinary  sort  of 
people.  Down  to  the  year  1800,  the  writer  of  this 
remembers,  that  oaten  bread  was  commonly  eaten  by 
the  labouring  classes  of  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire. **  Every  one  knows  (Mr.  M*Culloch  remarks,' 
Diet,  of  Commerce),  how  inapplicable  these  state- 
ments are,  to  the  condition  of  the  people  of  England 
at  this  present  time.  Wheat-bread  is  now  univer* 
sally  made  use  of  in  towns  and  villages,  and  almost 
universally  in  the  country.  Barley  is  no  longer  used, 
except  in  distilleries  and  in  brewing ;  oats  are  em* 
ployed  only  in  the  feeding  of  horses ;  and  [the  con* 
sumption  of  rye-bread  is  comparatively  inconsider* 
able.  The  produce  of  the  wheat  crops  has  been  at  the 
very  least  trebled  since  1 760.  And  if,  to  this  immense 
increase  in  the  supply  of  wheat*  we  add  the  still 
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inore  extraordinary  increase  >mrthe  supply  of  butch«< 
er's  meat)  the  fact  of  a  Very  signal  improvement 
having  taken  place  in  the  (Condition  of  the  population 
in  respect  of  food ,  will  be  obvious."  This  representa* 
tion  cannot  be  gainsayed,  it  is  only  to  be  feared  of 
late  years,  that  the  people  have  not  been  fully  able  to 
tnaintain  the  "  Vantage  ground"  they  had  gained. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  provision  was 
made  for  the  register  of  all  parish  poor,  under  four 
years'  of  age,  within  the  bills  of  mortality.  Mr. 
Hanway,  whose  exertions  on  this  occasion  were 
conspicuous,  remarks,  that  the  measure,  if  it  did  not 
at  once  accomplish  all  that  was  necessary  to  be 
done,  was  the  surest  way  of  investigating  the  sub- 
ject: and  it  is  probably  owing  to  his  forcible  repre* 
sentation  ofthe  mortality  among  the  children  in 
London  workhouses,  that  an  act  passed  in  1767,  for 
obliging  all  parishes,  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  to 
send  pauper  children,  under  six  years  of  age,  within 
a  fortnight  after  birth,  or  received  in  the  workhouse, 
to  a  distance  of  at  least  three  miles  from  the  cities 
of  London  and  Westminster,  to  be  nursed  till  they 
arc  six  years  of  age :  the  act  further  directs,  that  for 
the  maintenance  of  every  such  child,  not  less  than 
2s.  6d.  a  week  shall  be  paid  for  the  first  six  years  of 
their  age,  and  not  less  than  2^.  a  week  from  that 
time,  to  the  period  the  child  is  taken  away.  As  an 
mducement  to  good  conduct  in  nurses,  a  premium 
of  lOs.  was  to  be  given  to  such  as  had  nursed  a 
child  for  one  year  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parish 
guardians.     Dr.  Price  remarks,  that  prior  to  this 
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•tatttte,  almott  ill  parish  infants  in  the  metropolis 
died  m  the  first  six  years* 

:  Respecting  apprentices,  the  same  act,  the  7tb 
Geo,  IIL  c.  39,  s.  14,  remarks,  that  "  it  often 
disturbs  the  peace  of  domestic  life,  checks  marriage f 
and  discourages  industry,  to  place  out  boys  to  the 
age  of  twenty-four  years ;  and  enacts,  that  for  the 
fcture,  parish  officers  shall  be  at  liberty  to  bind  out 
boys  and  girls  apprentices,  for  the  term  of  sereo 
years,  or  till  they  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
nd  no  longer." 

Dr.  Bum,  about  this  time,  ofiered  two  suggestion^ 
for  the  improvement  of  the  poor-laws :  the  first  was^ 
to  prevent  common  begging :  '<  till  this  is  done,"  h« 
says«  ^'  all  other  regulations  of  the  wisest  legislature 
upon  earth,  will  be  vain  and  fruitless.  The  infalU'* 
ble  way  to  restrain  beggars  and  vagrants  is,  to  ^vc 
tkem  nothing.  If  none  were  to  give,  none  would 
beg;  and  the  whole  mystery  and  craft  would  be  at 
an  end  in  a  fortnight."  To  accomplish  this,  he  pio^ 
poses,  that  every  one  who  relieves  a  common  beggari 
diall  be  liable  to  a  penalty.  His  other  suggestion 
was,  to  control  the  irresponsible  power  of  overseera* 
by  placing  over  them  a  superintendent,  whose  ju- 
visdiction  should  extend  over  a  certain  number  o^ 
parishes. 

A.  D.  1764.  James  Watt,  a  native  of  Greenock, 
in  Scotland,  began  his  improvements  on  the  steam* 
fngiae^  whereby  the  foundation  was  laid  for  tha 
jHTOdigious  advance  in  wealth  and  population  whidi^ 
asaiked  the  reign  of  George  III,    By  the  aid  o| 
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tnadiiiiery-— of  whi^h  the  steam-engine  is  the  ehief 
moving  power — it  is  considered  that  an  individual 
can  produce  200  times  more  goods  than  he  could  in 
1760*  Although  the  labours  of  Watt  are  unnoticed 
in  the  general  history  of  the  period,  they  have  proved 
ef  more  importance  to  man  than  all  the  cotemporary 
tfansactions  of  war  and  diplomacy  in  which  Europe 
was  involved. 

A.  D.  1767.  An  ingenious  person,  James  Har<» 
graves,  a  carpenter  at  Blackburn,  invents  the  spin* 
sing  jenny,  the  first  of  a  series  of  mechanical  hn* 
provements  in  the  cotton  manufacture.  The  jenny 
was  applicable  only  to  the  spinning  of  cotton  Uvt 
weft,  being  unable  to  give  to  the  yam  that  degree 
irf  fineness  and  hardness  which  is  required  in  the 
waip:  but  this  deficiency  was  soon  after  supplied 
hf  the  invention  of  the  spinning-firaone,  that  wonder<» 
fill  piece  of  machinery  which  spins  a  vast  number  of 
Ifareads  of  any  degree  of  fineness  or  hardness ;  Ieav« 
ing  to  man  merely  to  feed  the  machine  with  cotton, 
and  tx>  join  the  threads  when  they  happen  to  break. 
The  author  of  this  extraordinary  contrivance  was 
Richard  Arkwright,  a  native  of  Preston,  and  by  traik 
a  barber.  Living  in  a  manufacturii^  district,  his 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  operations  carrying  on 
aioand  him ;  and  hearing  from  every  one  complaints 
0f  the  deficient  supply  of  cotton  yam,  assisted  by 
the  ingentuty  of  John  Kay,  a  watdmraker,  of  War* 
ngton^  he  set  about  contriving  a  {dan  for  changing 
the  mode  of  spinning.  The  difficulties  he  encounr 
terad  were  great^  both  fiom  want  of  capital  and 
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of  the  most  destitute  of  the  people,  who  could  uolr 
otherwise  enjoy  the  benefits  of  education,  were  tba 
year  established .  They  originated  in  the  benevolence 
of  a  few  individuals  in  London,  •  and  speedily  became 
gvsat  favourites  wit  hthe  community.  Besides  instruct* 
ttijf^  poor  children  in  reading,  writing,  and  cipher* 
ii^y  they  also  clothed  them ;  the  boys  apprenticed  to 
iMindicraft  trades,  and  the  girls  prepared  for  service* 
The  trustees  of  charity-schools  formed  themselves 
into  a  voluntary  association  in  1700,  and  framed 
fuks  for  their  better  regulation.  The  anniversary 
meeting,  in  St.  Paul's,  of  the  children  belonging  to 
the  numerous  charity-schools  of  the  metropolis,  forms 
one  of  the  most  attractive  of  our  spring  festivals. 

A.  D.  1704.  The  celebrated  author  of  Robinsoo 
CTrusoe,  Daniel  Defoe,  this  year  published  an  address 
to  parliament,  entitled  '*  Giving  Alms  no  Charity/^ 
in  which  he  lays  down  the  following  beads,  as  fon* 
damental  maxims,  which  he  endeavours  to  make  out 
by  strong  facts,  and  powerful  arguments : — 1  .There  is 
in  England  more  labour  than  hands  to  perform  it ; 
and,  consequently,  a  want  of  people,  not  of  aiH 
ploy  men  t  2.  No  man  of  sound  limbs  and  senses 
can  be  poor,  merely  for  want  of  work.  3.  AU  woric* 
houses,  corporations,  and  charities  for  employing 
the  poor,  and  setting  them  to  work,  are  public 
nuisances  which  increase  the  poor.  That  there  is 
abundance  of  employment,  he  proves,  by  the  diffi« 
culty  of  enlisting  men  for  the  army.  He  considers 
the  improvidence  of  the  poor  a  principal  cause  of 
their  wretchedness.     **  We  are,"  says  this  shrewd 
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t/tMertetf  *^  liie  tnost  hzy  dUigeni  nation  in  ihm 
world :  there  is  nothing  more  frequent,  than  for  aa 
Eii^iflhinan  to  work  till  he  has  got  his  po<iket  full  of 
money,  and  then  go  and  be  idle,  or  p^haps,  drunk; 
till  k  is. all  gone.  I  once  paid  six  or  seven  men  to-» 
getber  on  a  Saturday  night,  the  least  ten  shillings,  and 
^oaoB  thirty  shillings,  for  work,  and  have  seen  then 
go  with  it  directly  to  the  alehouse^  lie  there  till  Mon«* 
4ayy  spend  it  every  penny,  and  run  in  debt  to  boot, 
and  not  give  a  farthing  of  it  to  their  families,  though 
all  of  them  had  wives  and  children.  From  hence 
^mes  poverty,  parish  charges,  and  beggary.  If 
ever  one  of  these  wretches  fell  sick,  all  they  would 
ade,  was  a  pass  to  the  parish  they  lived  at,  and  the ' 
wife  and  children  to  the  door  a  begging." 

Defoe's  observations  on  the  tendency  of  employing 
the  poor  in  workhouses  are  unanswerable,  and  con* 
stitote  the  staple  of  all  the  arguments  subsequently 
employed  on  the  same  subject.  '*  Suppose  now,'' 
says  he,  **  a  workhouse  for  the  employment  of  poor 
children,  sets  them  to  spinning  of  worsted.  For  every 
skein  of  worsted  these  poor  children  spin,  there 
must  be  a  skein  the  less  spun  by  some  poor  family 
that  spun  it  before.  To  set  poor  people  at  work  on 
the  same  thing  that  oth^  poor  people  were  employed 
JOB  before,  and  at  the  same  time,  not  increasing  the 
consumption,  is  giving  to  one  what  you  take  away 
fJNxm  another;  enriching  one  poor  man  to  starve 
another;  putting  a  vagabond  in  an  honest  man's 
employment,  and  putting  his  dil^nce  on  the  ten- 
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tenr,  to  find  out  some  other  work  to  maintaiti  his 
fomily." 

'  The  author  adds  many  other  interesting  obsenra-* 
tions  upon  the  subject.  It  is,  however,  yery  justly 
ebserved  by  Mr.  Ruggles,  that,  although  Defoe  pre- 
tends, that  he  could  propose  a  regulation  of  the 
poor,  which  would  put  a  stop  to  poverty,  beggary,* 
parish  assessments,  and  the  like;  he  waves  the  per* 
formance  of  his  promise,  for  this  very  inadequate 
reason;  because  he  will  not  *' presume  to  lead  a 
body  so  august,  so  wise,  and  so  capable,  as  the 
honourable  House  of  Commons,  to  whom  his  treatise 
k  addressed." 

A.  D.  1714.  Little  alteration  was  made  in  the 
poor  system  by  the  laws  passed  during  the  reign  of 
Greorge  the  First.  The  act  of  Queen  Anne,  which 
enjoined  woollen  manufacturers  to  pay  their  work-* 
men  in  money,  was  enforced  by  additional  penalties ; 
and,  in  order  effectually  to  employ  the  poor  in  the 
silk  and  woollen  manufactures,  the  use  of  printed 
calicoes,  either  in  apparel,  household  stuff,  or  fur- 
niture, was  prohibited  by  an  act  passed  in  1720. 

It  appears,  from  the  5th  of  Geo.  I.  c.  8,  that  it 
was  not  an  uncommon  practice  for  persons  of  pro- 
perty to  abscond,  and  leave  their  families  chargeable 
'to  the  parish ;  to  remedy  this,  the  parish  officers 
were  empowered  to  seize  the  chattels,  and  receive 
the  rents  of  such  absentees,  and  appropriate  them 
to  the  maintenance  of  their  families. 

John  Bellers  republished  his  Proposals  for  fm- 
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ploying  the  Poor  in  a  College  of  Industry.  ^*  The 
poor,"  says  this  writer^  **  without  employment,  are 
like  rough  diamonds:  their  worth  is  unknown/' 
The  substance  of  Bellers's  proposal,  was  to  raise  a 
fond,  and  employ  the  poor  in  the  cultivation  of  the' 
waste  lands  of  the  kingdom. 

A.  D.  1 721 .  Do  Leslie,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Divine 
Right  of  TitheSf  after  admitting  that  the  poor, 
before  the  Reformation,  were  generally  maintained 
by  the  clergy,  proposed  as  the  most  effectual  remedy 
for  the  growing  evil  of  poor-rates,  then  estimated  at 
a  million  a  year,  to  charge  all  the  poor  again  upon 
the  church  lands  and  tithes. 

A.  D.  1723.    To  check  the  facility  with  which 
justices  had  granted  orders  for  parochial  relief,  the 
9th  Geo.  I.  c.  7,  enacts,  that  no  person  shall  be  re- 
lieved, till  oath  be  made  before  a  justice,  of  reason- 
able cause,  and  till  the  applicant  has  applied  to  a 
vestry,  or  two  overseers,  and  been  refused  relief,  and 
the  justice  has  summoned  the  overseers  to   show 
cause  why  such  relief  was  not  given.     It  also  pro- 
vides that  the  parish  officers,  with  the  consent  of  the 
^lajor  part  of  the  parishioners,  may  purchase  or  hire 
any  house  in  the  parish,  and  contract  with  persons 
for  the  lodging,  employing,  and  keeping  of  poor  per- 
-   sons.   Many  parishes  immediately  availed  themselves 
of  the  power  to  farm  out  their  poor  granted  by  theact. 
.   Immediately  after  the  introduction  of  the  work- 
house system,  such  was  the  aversion  of  the  poor  to 
the  confinement  and  employment  it  subjected  them 
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tOj  thilt  the  number  of  claimants  for  parish  aid  was,  iit 
most  places,  reduced  a  half.  Besides  reducing^  the 
number  of  paupers,  the  workhouses  appear  at  first  to 
have  maintained  them  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  they 
pould  be  snpported  by  weekly  pensions  at  their  own 
houses.  Before  the  erection  of  a  workhouse  at  Hamp^ 
stead,  in  the  year  1727,  the  poor  received  from  2s.Bd^ 
to  3s.  6d.  each  person  in  out-pensions;  in  the  houso 
tliey  cost  about  two  shillings  a  we^  each  person* 
Of  the  usual  expense  of  maintaining  a  pauper  in  the 
idgn  of  George  the  First,  an  estimate  may  be  formed 
ftom  the  following  particulars : 

At  Hanslope,  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  1724,  the 
average  cost  of  the  diet,  lodging,  and  mainte- 
nance of  each  person  in  the  workhouse  was  Is.  6dm 
weekly. 

.  At  Westham,  in  Essex,  the  average  maintenance 
of  each  person  for  a  year  in  the  workhouse  was  £^e 
pounds. 

The  diet  in  Stroud  workhouse  cost  Is.  8|cf.  n 
week  each  person. 

In  St  George's,  Hanover  Square,  in  1 730, 154  poor 
were  lodged  and  dieted  four  weeks  for  551.  Is.  7dL, 
or  neaily  Is,  d^d.  weekly  for  each. 

In  St.  Giles's,  Bloomsbury,  the  diet  of  a  pauper 
in  1727  cost  Is.  7|(f.  a  week. 

A.  D.  1723.  Mandeville,  the  author  of  the  Fable 
of  the  Bees  strongly  deprecates  the  prevailing  pas- 
8k)n  for  the  establishment  of  charity-schools  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  poor. 
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.  A^D.  1732.  A  plausible  iocietyy  under  the  desi^* 
nation  of  the  Charitable  Corporation^  excited  great 
interest;  it  had  been  incorporated  by  parliament, 
under  the  ostensible  pretext  of  lending  money  to  the 
industrious  poor  at  5L  per  cent,  interest,  on  pawns 
and  pledges,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands 
of  pawnbrokers  and  other  rapacious  individuals.  In 
addition,  however,  to  the  5L  per  cent,  interest,  these 
benevolent  persons  took  5/.  per  cent,  more  for  charge 
ef  officers,  committees,  warehouses,  &c.  After 
trafficking  in  this  spurious  humanity  forithe  space  of 
three  years,  the  corporation  contrived  to  make  a 
ireaky  defrauding  the-  shareholders  of  great  sums. 
The  outcry  against  these  nefarious  proceedings  was 
so  great  that  parliament  interfered  in  behalf  of  the 
suffeiers ;  and  three  of  the  managers,  members  of  the 
Hopse  of  Commons,  were  expelled. 

It  appears  from  6  Geo.  II.  c.  31,  tliat  the  laws  in 
force  were  not  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  securing 
and  indemnifying  parishes  from  the  charges  of  bas- 
tards ;  it  was  therefore  provided  that  single  women 
might  voluntarily  affiliate  their  children  before  de- 
livery, but  that  they  should  not  be  ccwipelled  to  do 
ap  till  one  month  after. 

To  check  the  clandestine  and  unnecessary  impo- 
Mtion  of  rates  by  overseers  and  churchwardens,  it 
was  enacted  by  17  Geo.  II.  c.  3,  that  every  new 
rate  should  be  published  in  the  church,  and  that 
the  parish  officers  should  permit  every  inhalnt- 
ant  to  inspect  the  rates  under  penalty  of  twenty 
pounds.     Copies  of  the  rates  were  also  directed  to  be 
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entered  in  a^book  for  public  perusal,  and  to  be  de* 
Jiyered  over  to  succeeding  parish  officers. 
/  A.  D.  1735.  Mr.  Hay,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  published  his  Remarks  an  the  Poor- 
LawSf  containing  judicious  observations  on  the  Set- 
tlement Code.  His  principal  objection  against  the 
law  was  the  oppressive  power  vested  in  overseers  to 
remove  persons  merely  on  the  ground  they  were 
liable  to  become  chargeable ;  but  as  this  arbitrary 
authority  no  longer  exists,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell 
on  his  strictures. 

.  A.  D.  1744.  An  act  passed  respecting  that  class 
of  poor,  considered  the  outcasts  of  society — idle  and 
disorderly  persons,  rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  in* 
corrigible  rogues. 

A.  D.  1752.  Mr.  Acock  proposes  a  plan,  in  many 
respects  similar  to  the  one  recommended  by  Mr* 
Hay.  He  quotes  the  Dutch  as  exemplary  ma- 
nagers in  providing  maintenance  for  the  impotent, 
and  employment  for  the  vagrant  poor ;  and  thinlui 
the  way  they  have  succeeded  has  been  chiefly  by  the 
establishment  of  hospitals  or  workhouses. 
.  A.  D.  1753.  A  bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Potter, 
son  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  taking  a 
census  of  the  people,  distinguishing  the  marriages, 
births,  and.  deaths,  and  also  the  total  number  of 
persons  receiving  alms,  in  every  parish.  This  bill 
was  violently  opposed  by  Mr.  Thornton,  as  sub* 
versive  of  the  last  remains  of  English  liberty,  and 
merely  intended  to  facilitate  the  inquiries  of  the 
political  arithmetician,  and  the  exactions  of  the  tax* 
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gatherer.  It  passed  'the  commons,  but  was  thrown 
out  of  the  lords  on  the  second  reading. 

In  this  year,  an  able  French  author  observes,  that 
'<  notwithstanding  the  plentiful  provision  for  the 
poor  in  France,  there  was  a  general  complaint  of  the 
increase  of  beggars  and  vagrants,"  and  adds,  **  that 
the  French  political  writers,  dissatisfied  with  their 
own  plans,  had  presented  several  memorials  to  the 
Bunistry,  proposing  to  adopt  the  English  parochial 
assessments,  as  greatly  preferable.  This  (Lord 
Kames  remarks)  is  a  curious  fact ;  for  at  that  very 
time,  people  in  London,  no  less  dissatisfied  with 
these  assessments,  were  writing  pamphlets  in  favour 
of  the  French  hospitals." 

Mr.  Fielding  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  poor, 
whom  he  divides  into  three  classes,  the  most  nu- 
merous, he  thinks,  consisting  of  those  who  were  able, 
but  unwilling  to  work.  He  proposed  a  general  plan 
for  establishing  houses  of  industry,  on  a  large  scale, 
in  each  county. 

A.  D.  1758.  Mr.  Massie,  in  a  pamphlet,  ascribes 
the  increase  of  the  poor,  to  monopolizing  farms  and 
enclosures  of  common  lands :  he  also  asserts,  that 
the  decrease  in  the  number  of  labourers,  and  many 
other  evils,  have  been  occasioned  by  removing 
multitudes  from  the  steady  employment  of  agricul- 
ture, to  the  fluctuating  demands  of  trade  and  manu<« 
iacture. 

.  'A.  D.  1760.  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  able  Tracts  on  the 
com  trade,  states  that  in  his  time,  wheat  had  be- 
pome  much  more  generally  the  food  of  the  common 
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people  than  it  had  been  in  1689;  but  adds,  that 
notwithstanding  this  increase^  some  very  intelligent 
inquirers  were  of  opinion,  that  even  then,  not  more 
than  half  the  people  of  England  fed  on  wheat.  This, 
iKmrever,   is  evidence  of  a  great  improvement  in 
the  general  diet  on  the  accession  of  George  IIL 
Harrison  mentions,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
the  gentry  had  wheat  for  their   tables,   but  their 
household,  and  poor  neighbours,  were  usually  obliged 
to  content  themselves  with  rye,  barley,  and  oats* 
It  appears  from  the  household  book  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  that  in  1596,  rye-bread  and  oatmeal  formed 
a  considerable  part  of  the  diet  of  servants  in  great 
families  in  the  southern  counties.     Barley-bread  is 
stated  in  the  grant  of  a  monopoly  by  Charles  L,  in 
1626,  to  be  the  usual  food  of  the  ordinary  sort  of 
people.     Down  to  the  year  1800,  the  writer  of  this 
remembers,  that  oaten  bread  was  commonly  eaten  by 
the  labouring  classes  of  the  West  Riding  of  York* 
shire.  **  Every  one  knows  (Mr.  M'Culloch  remarks/ 
Diet,  of  Commerce )f  how  inapplicable  these  state- 
ments are,  to  the  condition  of  the  people  of  England 
at  this  present  time.     Wheat-bread  is  now  univer* 
sally  made  use  of  in  towns  and  villages,  and  almost 
universally  in  the  country.  Barley  is  no  longer  used, 
except  in  distilleries  and  in  brewing ;  oats  are  em* 
ployed  only  in  the  feeding  of  horses ;  and  [the  con* 
sumption  of  rye-bread  is  comparatively  inconsider* 
able.  The  produce  of  the  wheat  crops  has  been  at  the 
retyletat  trebled  Bince  1*760.  And  if,  to  this  immense 
increase  in  the  supply  of  wheat*  we  add  the  still 
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ittiore  extraordinary  increase Vift:  the  supply  of  butch<^ 
er's  meat,  the  fact  of  a  Very  signal  improvement 
having  taken  place  in  the  (Condition  of  the  population 
in  respect  of  food ,  will  be  obvious."  This  representa^ 
tion  cannot  be  gainsayed,  it  is  only  to  be  feared  of 
late  years,  that  the  people  have  not  been  fully  able  to 
tnaintiaih  the  "  'vantage  ground"  they  had  gained. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  provision  was 
made  for  the  register  of  all  parish  poor,  under  four 
years'  of  age,  within  the  bills  of  mortality.  Mr. 
Hanway,  whose  exertions  on  this  occasion  were 
conspicuous,  remarks,  that  the  measure,  if  it  did  not 
at  once  accomplish  all  that  was  necessary  to  be 
done,  was  the  surest  way  of  investigating  the  sub« 
ject:  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  his  forcible  repre* 
sentation  of  the  mortality  among  the  children  in 
London  workhouses,  that  an  act  passed  in  1767,  for 
obliging  all  parishes,  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  to 
send  pauper  children,  under  six  years  of  age,  withia 
a  fortnight  after  birth,  or  received  in  the  workhouse, 
to  a  distance  of  at  least  three  miles  from  the  cities 
of  London  and  Westminster,  to  be  nursed  till  they 
are  six  years  of  age :  the  act  further  directs,  that  for 
the  maintenance  of  every  such  child,  not  less  than 
2s.  6d,  a  week  shall  be  paid  for  the  first  six  years  of 
their  age,  and  not  less  than  2; .  a  week  from  that 
time,  to  the  period  the  child  is  taken  away.  As  an 
mdacement  to  good  conduct  in  nurses,  a  premium 
of  10s.  was  to  be  given  to  such  as  had  nursed  s 
child  for  one  year  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parish 
guardians.     Dr.  Price  remarks,  that  prior  to  this 
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•talttie}  almoat  all  pansh  bfanto  in  the  metropolis 
died  in  the  first  six  years^ 

:  Respecting  apprentices^  the  same  act,  the  7tb 
Qeo«  IIL  c.  39,  9«  14»  remarks,  that  ''  it  often 
disturbs  the  peace  of  domestic  life,  cheeks  marriage f 
and  discourages  industry,  to  place  out  boys  to  the 
age  of  twenty-four  years ;  and  enacts,  that  for  the 
future,  parish  officers  shall  be  at  liberty  to  bind  out 
boys  and  girls  apprentices,  for  the  term  of  seven 
years,  or  till  they  attain  the  age  of  twenty*one  years, 
tftd  no  longer/' 

Dr.  Burn,  about  this  time,  offered  two  suggestion^ 
Ibr  the  improyement  of  the  poor-laws :  the  first  was, 
to  prevent  common  begging :  **  till  this  is  done,"  he 
says«  <'  all  other  regulations  of  the  wisest  legislature 
upon  earth,  will  be  vain  and  fruitless.  The  infalli- 
ble way  to  restrain  beggars  and  vagrants  is,  to  gitf9 
them  nothing.  If  none  were  to  give,  none  would 
beg;  and  the  whole  mystery  and  craft  would  be  at 
an  end  in  a  fortnight."  To  accomplish  this,  he  pio^ 
poses,  that  every  one  who  relieves  a  common  b^gar^ 
diall  be  liable  to  a  penalty.  His  other  suggestion 
was,  to  control  the  irresponsible  power  of  overseeis, 
by  placing  over  them  a  superintendent,  whose  ju- 
f  isdiction  should  extend  over  a  certain  number  oi 
parishes. 

A.  D.  1764.  James  Watt,  a  native  of  Greenock, 
in  Scotland,  began  his  improvements  on  the  steam- 
engine,  whereby  the  foundation  was  laid  for  tha 
prodigious  advance  in  wealth  and  population  whidi^ 
IsadLed  the  reign  of  George  III,    By  the  aid  of 
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tnabhidery— of  whith.  the  steam-engine  is  the  ehief 
moving  power — it  is  considered  that  an  individual 
can  produce  200  times  more  goods  than  he  could  in 
1760*  Altliottgh  the  labours  of  Watt  are  unnoticed 
in  the  general  history  of  the  period,  they  have  proved 
of  more  importance  to  man  than  all  the  cotemporary 
transactions  of  war  and  diplomacy  in  which  Eurc^ 
was  involved. 

A.  D.  1767.  An  ingenious  person,  James  Har* 
graves,  a  carpenter  at  Blackburn,  invents  the  spin* 
ning  jenny,  the  first  of  a  series  of  mechanical  im- 
ffovements  in  the  cotton  manufacture.  The  jenny 
was  applicable  only  to  the  spinning  of  cotton  for 
weft,  being  unable  to  give  to  the  yam  that  degree 
of  fineness  and  hardness  which  is  required  in  the 
warp:  but  this  deficiency  was  soon  after  supplied 
by  the  invention  of  the  spinning-fintme,  that  wonder** 
fill  piece  of  machinery  which  spins  a  vast  number  of 
Ifaf  eads  of  any  degree  of  fineness  or  hardness ;  leav* 
ing  to  man  merely  to  feed  the  machine  with  cotton, 
and  to  join  the  threads  when  they  happen  to  break. 
The  author  of  this  extraordinary  contrivance  was 
Richard  Arkwright,  a  native  of  Preston,  and  by  trade 
a  barber.  Living  in  a  manufacturing  district,  his 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  operations  carrying  on 
aimind  him ;  and  hearmg  from  every  one  complamts 
of  the  deficient  supply  of  cotton  yam,  assisted  by 
the  ingemiily  of  Jcka  Kay,  a  watchmaker,  of  War* 
nbgton^  he  set  about  contriving  a  plan  for  changing 
the  mode  of  spinning.  The  difficulties  he  encoun? 
tirad  Here  gliat,  both  tmm  want  of  capital  and 
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practical  skill  in  mechanics.  At  last  he  obtained 
pecuniary  assistance  to  enable  him  to  build  a  factory^ 
but  being  driven  from  Lancashire  by  fear  of  violence 
from  those  ^vho  earned  their  subsistence  by  the  old 
mode  of  spinning,  he  removed  to  Nottingham.  In 
1769  he  obtained  a  patent  for  spinning  with  rollers; 
and  in  1771  he  took  out  a  second  patent,  for  a  new 
system  of  carding  and  roving  by  machinery.  la 
1786  Mr.  Arkwright  was  knighted,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  high  sheriff  of  Derbyshire. 

Since  the  dissolution  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright's 
patent,  in  1785,  further  improvements  have  beea 
made  in  the  cotton  manufacture.  The  mule  jenny ^ 
so  called  from  its  being  a  compound  of  the  jenny 
and  spinning- frame ^  invented  by  Mr.  Crompton,  and 
the  power-loom,  invented  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cart- 
wright,  are  machines  that  have  had  the  most  powerful 
influence  on  this  branch  of  industry.  In  consequence 
of  their  introduction  the  price  of  cotton  cloth  has 
been  enormously  reduced ;  but  as  the  demand  for 
cottons  has  been  vastly  extended  by  their  extreme 
cheapness,  the  quantity  of  goods  produced,  and  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  manufacture  are 
now  greater  than  at  any  former  period.  Mr.  M'Cul- 
loch  {Dictionary  of  Commerce ^  p.  415)  estimates 
the  number  of  persons  directly  employed  in  the  cot- 
ton manufacture  at  833,000 ;  the  aggregate  amount 
of  their  wages  at  twenty  millions  a  year ;  and  the 
annual  value  of  the  goods  produced  in  Great  Britain 
at  thirty-six  millions! 

A.  D.  1768.    By  the  7th  George  III.  c.  17,  it  is 
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enstctedy  that  the  hours  of  working  of  tailorSy  within 
the  city  of  London  and  five  miles  thereof,  shall  be 
from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  7  o'clock  in  the 
evenihgy  with  an  interval  of  one  {hour  only  for  re- 
freshment ;  and  that  their  wages  shall  be  any  sum  not 
exceeding  2s.  7^.  per  diem,  except  during  a  general 
mourning,  when  for  a  month  they  shall  not  exceed 
5tf.  7^.  per  diem.  Masters  giving,  or  journeymen 
accepting,  higher  than  these  statutary  wages  may  be 
sent  to  the  house  of  correction. 
.  The  wages  of  silk-weavers  were  fixed  by  statute 
so  late  as  the  13  Geo.  III.  c.  68. 
.  A.  D.  1772.  Baron  Maseres  publishes  a  Pro^ 
poscUfor  establishing  Life  Annuities  for  the  Benefit 
of  the  Poor, 

'  A.  D.  1781.  Robert  Raikes>  a  master-printer  of 
Gloucester,  establishes  the  first  Sunday-school.  The 
philanthropic  aim  of  this  benevolent  individual  was 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  institution,  four  years  after, 
of  the  Sunday-  school  Society ;  the  objects  of  which 
were  to  promote  by  correspondence  and  pecuniary 
assistance  the  establishment  of  Sunday-schools :  to 
induce  the  opulent,  and  those  in  easy  circumstances, 
to  visit  and  superintend  them,  and  suggest  such  im- 
provements as  might  offer  to  their  consideration. 
Next  to  charity-schools  Sunday-schools  may  be  con- 
sidered the  second  step  in  the  progress  of  popular 
instruction.  Before  their  establishment  education 
was  at  a  very  low  ebb,  even  among  the  middle  orders; 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  writing  and  spelling  of  re- 
spectable tradesmen  of  that  period*    The  improve** 
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ment  in  the  education  of  the  working  classes  gave  am 
impulse  to  the  education  of  the  class  immediately 
above  them. 

A.  D.  1782.  The  workhouse  plan,  originally 
adopted  above  a  century  ago,  received  a  great  ez« 
tension  from  an  act  passed  this  year,  commonly 
called  Gilbert's  Act,  from  the  name  of  the  member 
of  parliament  by  whom  it  was  framed.  This  act, 
aiming  to  combine  the  advantages  of  an  assemblage 
of  a  number  of  poor  on  one  spot,  of  a  minute  division 
of  labour,  and  a  joint  management  of  expenditure, 
empowered  magistrates  to  consider  any  large  work-* 
house  as  a  common  receptacle  for  the  poor  within  a 
diameter  of  twenty  miles.  Judicious  as  this  plai^ 
apparently  was,  it  has  not  been  successful :  propeir 
care  has  seldom  been  tcdcen  to  separate  the  inmates 
of  the  workhouses  according  to  tiieir  age  or  their 
habits,  nor  has  the  division  of  employment  b^n  car-* 
ried  to  the  necessary  length.  Their  earnings  hvm 
consequently  been  insignificant,  and  the  charge  t»' 
the  parish  amounts  in  general  to  9/.,  1 0/.,  or  even  I6ii 
each,  while  half  the  sum  would  suffice,  if  paid  to  the' 
poor  at  their  own  habitations.  It  has  thus  been 
fortunate  that  the  limited  extent  of  workhouses,  prior 
to  1820,  hardly  admitted  above  100,000  inmates^ 
(Lowe's  Present  State  of  England,)  This,  however, 
is  not  decisive  of  the  utility  of  workhouses :  by  im<« 
proving  their  managment,  and  by  leaving,  as  has 
been  suggested,  to  able-bodied  claimants  only  the 
option  of  accepting  relief  in  a  poor-house,  it  is  pro- 
bable many  would  decline  burdening  the 
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itther  than  tabmit  to  their  discipline  and  coant 
Hue, 

Mr.  Gilbert  also  instituted  an  inquiry  into  publie 
charities,  and  was  author  of  various  other  expedients 
fbr  improving  the  poor-laws  and  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor.  One  suggestion  of  this  gentleman 
was,  to  limit  the  future  amount  of  the  poor  assess- 
ment to  the  average  expenditure  of  the  three  years 
ending  in  1785,  namely,  to  1,943,649/. 

After  the  failure  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  plan  Sir  .William 
Young  took  up  the  subject  of  the  poor.  It  is  no 
•light  recommendation  of  this  gentleman  that  many 
df  his  suggestions  were  adopted  by  the  legislature, 
aiid  now  form  the  least  exceptionable  partof  the  poor* 
laws.  Judicious,  however,  as  Sir  William  Young 
was  in  most  of  his  measures,  it  is  important  to  ob- 
Mrve,  that  it  is  to  him  we  must  ascribe  the  hurtful 
Ipractice  of  paying  a  portion  of  the  wages  of  labourers 
oat  of  the  poor-rates.  In  a  bill  he  introduced,  it  was 
provided  that,  to  relieve  agricultural  labourers  during 
winter,  magistrates  should  be  empowered  by  notice 
affixed  to  the  church  door,  to  settle  2Lrat€  of  wages  to 
be  paid  to  labourers  out  of  employ,  from  the  30th  of 
Wovember  to  the  28th  of  February ;  and  to  distribute 
Imd  send  them  round  in  rotation  to  the  parishioners, 
proportionally  as  they  paid  to  the  rates;  the  la^* 
bcmrers  to  be  paid  by  the  person  employing  them, 
two-thirds  of  the  wages  so  settled,  and  one-third  by 
the  parish  officers  out  of  the  rates.  This  clause  was 
borrowed  from  a  practice  already  mentioned,  which 
had  long  prevailed  in  Buckinghamshire  and  the  mid* 
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land  counties.  During  ivinter  labourers  out  of  em'*> 
ploy  went  round  from  house  to  house,  and  were  either 
employed  or  paid  by  each  parishioner  in  proportion 
to  his  poor  assessment:  they  were  called  roundsmen^ 
■  A.  D.  1786.  Mr.  Acland  publishes  a  project  to 
enable  the  poor  to  provide  for  themselves  by  acom- 
pulsary  subscription  of  a  portion  of  their  earnings  to 
a  general  fund :  a  scheme  recently  revived  by  the 
Quarterly  Review* 

A.  D.  1790.  Justices  of  the  peace  are  empowered 
to  visit  the  workhouses  within  their  jurisdiction,  to 
examine  the  state  of  the  poor,  their  food,  clothing 
and  bedding,  and  to  summon  masters  of  poor-houses 
to  appear  at  the  quarter  sessions  to  answer  com- 
plaints against  them.   -  .■ 

A.  D.  1793.  The  first  act,  the  33d  Geo.  III.  c. 
54,  introduced  by  Mr.  Rose,  for  the  regulation  of 
Friendly  Societies.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  the 
origin  of  these  associations ;  from  a  curious  account 
of  them  by  Sir  F.  Eden  (^State  of  the  PooTy  v.  i.  p, 
690)  they  appear  to  have  been  coeval  with  guilds 
and  corporations.  A  new  act  was  passed  for  theif 
regulation  in  1829,  the  provisions  of  which  were 
framed  on  the  recommendation  of  the  more  intelligent 
inembers  of  the  societies  themselves,  aided  by  the 
suggestions  of  enlightened  individuals  who  felt  in«> 
terested  in  the  permanency  of  such  useful  institutions^ 
In  1831  there  were  4117  friendly  societies  in  £ng* 
land,  and  the  number  of  members  probably  a  million 
and  a  half:  in  1815  the  number  of  members  waa 
925,429.     Pari.  Paper,  No,  522,  Sess.,  1 825, 
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A.  D.  1795.  Some  grievous  abuses  were  tbis 
year  introduced  into  the  administration  of  the  poor* 
laws.  The  price  of  corn,  which  for  three  years 
jureceding  had  averaged  54^.,  rose  to  74«.  a 
i}uarter.  As  wages  continued  stationary,  the  dis- 
tress of  the  poor  was  very  great,  and  many  able- 
bodied  labourers,  who  had  rarely  before  applied  for 
parish  assistance,  became  claimants  for  relief.  In* 
Btead  of  meeting  this  emergency  by  temporary  ex- 
pedients, and  by  grants  of  relief  proportioned  to  the 
urgency  of  each  individual  case,  one  uniform  system 
was  adopted*  The  magistrates  of  Berks  and  some 
of  the  southern  counties  issued  tables,  showing  the 
wages  which  they  thought  every  labouring  man 
ought  to  receive,  according  to  variations  in  theprict 
of  bread  and  the  number  of  his  family ;  and  they 
accompanied  these  tables  with  an  order,  directing 
the  parish  officers  to  make  up  the  difference  to  the 
labourer,  in  the  event  of  the  wages  paid  to  him  by 
his  employer  falling  short  of  the  tabular  allowance* 
An  act  was  at  the  same  time  passed  to  allow  the  justices 
to  administer  relief  out  of  the  workhouses,  and  also 
to  relieve  such  poor  persons  as  had  property  of  their 
own. 

This  system,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  did  not 
.close  with  the  temporary  necessity  in  which^  it  ori<*- 
ginated,  and  its  evils  have  been  threefold.  1.  To 
^DQiake  wages  vary  with  the  price  of  breads  takes  away 
all  motive  for  economising  its  consumption  in  dear 
-years,  and  thus  throws  the  entire  pressure  of  a 
.scarcity  on  the  payers  of  poor-rates,  especially  the 
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tniddle  classes,  who  may  themselves  be  suffeling 
from  the  high  price  of  provisions.  2.  Toproporiioii 
the  parish  allowance  to  the  number  of  children^  was 
granting  a  bounty  on  marriages  to  the  positife  in* 
jury  of  the  single  man.  3.  To  render  wages  unifona^ 
by  raising  them  all  up  to  a  fixed  standard  of  rc;^ 
muneration,  by  payments  out  of  the  rates,  was  placing 
the  idle  and  dissolute  on  a  level  with  Uie  orderly  and 
industrious.  It  was  a  complete  system  of  levelling 
bs  subversive  of  the  rights  of  industry,  as  an.  agrarian 
law,  in  its  vulgar  acceptation,  would  beof  the  rights  of 
property,  destroying  all  motives  to  independent  €x* 
^ertion,  economy,  and  forethought. 

A.  D.  1796.  On  the  12th  of  February  Mr.  Whitr 
tbread,  on  moving  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  a 
bill  to  regulate  the  wages  of  labourers  in  husbandry 
be  read  a  second  time,  made  this  statement.  He  said 
that  ^  in  most  parts  of  the  country  the  labourers  had 
long  been  struggling  with  increasing  misery  till  the 
pressure  had  become  almost  too  grievous  to  be  en*- 
^ured ;  while  the  patience  of  the  sufferers,  under  their 
"accumulated  distresses,  had  been  conspicuous  and  eK^- 
emplary."  This  appears  a  very  extraordinary  tespr^ 
sentation  when  it  is  considered  that  the  intoleraUi 
load  of  war  taxes  had  hardly  begun  to  be  felt,  and  as 
the  Bank  of  England  had  not  ceased  to  pay  in  gold> 
ft  was  anterior  to  the  depreciation  of  the  curraiicyt 
Yet  there  were  evident  symptoms,  even  at  this  period, 
of  an  over-supply  of  labour,  and  the  remedies  sug- 
gested for  this  redundancy  were  of  a  most  singular 
description^     Mr.  Whitbread  recommended  the  im- 
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mediate  establishment  of  a  minimmm  of  wages  ;  m 
measure  as  unjust  against  the  employer  as  a  maximum 
would  be  against  the  employed.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  reply, 
admitted  that  the  condition  of  the  poor  was  ermel^ 
and  such  as  could  not  be  wished  on  any  principle  of 
humanity  or  policy.  But  he  argued  against  the 
{NToposition  of  Mr.  Whitbread  as  contrary  to  sound 
principles,  and  concluded  in  these  words :  '<  What 
measures  then  could  be  found  to  supply  the  defect  ? 
Let  us/'  said  he,  **  make  relief  (by  the  pari^),  in  cases 
where  there  are  a  number  of  children,  a  matter  of 
right  and  an  h<mour,  instead  of  a  ground  for  oppro- 
brium and  contempt.  This  will  make  a  large  famihf 
a  blessing  and  not  a  curse ;  and  this  will  draw  a 
proper  line  of  distinction  between  those  who  are  able 
to  provide  for  themselves  by  their  labour,  and  those 
who,  after  having  enriched  their  country  with  a 
tMunber  of  children  have  a  claim  upon  its  assistance 
for  th^r  support." — Pari.  History  ^  vol.  xxxii.  p .  7 10. 
Sir.  Fox  did  not  enter  fully  into  the  question,  but 
appeared  to  acquiesce  in  the  principles  laid  down ; 
and  Mr.  Whitbread,  in  conclusion,  complimented 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  recommended  government  **  to  institute 
a  Hberal  premium  far  large  families  !  " 

These  doctrines  it  is  apparent  inculcate  the  most 
objectionable  provisions  of  the  poor-laws,  and  show 
how  completely  the  real  causes  of  the  depression  of 
the  labouring  classes  were  misunderstood  by  the 
statesmen  of  1796.  They  seem  not  to  have  been 
alrare  that  the  supply  of  labour,  like  that  of  any 
other  commodity,  may  exceed  the  demand^  and  that 
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to  encourage  the  production  of  an  article  already 
redundant  must  tend  still  further  to  lower  its  price. 
Had  there  been  a  glut  in  the  sugar-market  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  Mr.  Pitt  or  Mr.  Whitbread 
would  have  proposed  as  a  repaedy  a  premium  to 
the  planters  on  the  growth  of  that  product. 
'  The  opinions  of  politicians  on  this  subject  were 
agreeable  to  the  principles  which  had  long  piassed 
current  among  distinguished  writers;  namely,  that 
the  wealth  of  a  state  consists  in  the  number  of  its 
people.  Rousseau,  in  his  Contrat  Social^  ^sks, 
'^  What  is  the  most  certain  sign  that  the  people  are 
maintained  and  prosper  ?  It  is  their  number,  or  in 
other  words  their  populousness.  Do  not  seek  for 
this  sign  in  any  other  quarter.  That  government, 
when  without  naturalizations,  without  extrinsic 
means,  without  colonies,  the  citizens  multiply  c^ 
increase  to  the  greatest  degree,  is  without  doubt  the 
best.''  Applying  this  test  to  the  actual  condition  of 
different  European  countries  it  would  follow,  that  the 
canton  of  Geneva,  where,  exclusive  of  immigration, 
the  inhabitants  increase  only  aU  annually,  mast  be 
one  of  the  most  wretched  spots  in  Europe ;  whil^ 
the  Irish,  who  have  quadrupled  their  number  within 
a  century,  must  be  in  a  state  of  enviable  blessedness. 
It  is  needless  to  remark  that  the  fact  is  the  reverse 
in  both  instances. 

Rousseau,  however,  was  not  so  singular  and  mis* 
taken  in  this  opinion  as  in  many  of  his  paradoxes. 
Mirabeau  acquired  the  title  of  the  **  Friend  of  Man* 
kind,"  by  laying  down  the  principle,  that  **  it  is 
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ikeir  number  that  constitutes  the  riches  and  the 
power  of  empires;"  and  Dr.  Price  treated  that 
proposition  as  a  generally  received  and  incontro- 
vertible axiom  t  "Every  body  knows,"  says  he,  "that 
the  power  of  a  state  consists  in  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  that  in  consequence  the  encourage" 
ment  of  its  population  ought  to  be  one  of  the  first 
objects  of  those  who  administer  its  affairs."  It  was 
doubtless  in  conformity  with  this  dogma  that  the 
English  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed  to 
augment  the  fiscal  means  of  the  country  by  taxing 
hachelorsy  and  granting  premiums  on  prolific  house- 
wives. So  prevalent  was  the  feeling,  that  it  found 
its  way  into  poetry,  and  Dr.  Goldsmith  sings — 

HI  fares  tlie  stato  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay  ! 

•  After  all,  the  error  of  these  eminent  individuals 
was  rather  one  of  degree  and  of  circumstances,  than 
of  absolute  principle.  They  were  wrong  in  thinking 
that  the  increase  of  population  ever  requires  en- 
couragement ;  it  is  sufficient  for  the  state  to  provide 
subsistence,  and  the  increase  of  the  people  will  follow 
as  an  unfailing^  consequence.  They  were  right  in 
considering  men  the  riches  of  a  country,  the  end  of 
all  legislation  and  public  policy.  But  they  must 
surely  have  intended  men  that  could  be  productively 
employed;  not  pensioners  of  a  parish,  nor  of  the 
state,  who  consume  without  yielding  services  in 
fetum.  There  is  truly  no  commodity — if  so  disparag- 
ing an  epithet  may  be  applied  to  nature's  noblest 
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praductioii— 40  precious  as  man.  Even  an  init»* 
tored  Indian  from  the  plains  of  Africa  will  fetch  « 
knndred  pounds  in  the  slave-markets  of  America  ; 
but  how  much  more  valuable  were  a  ctviiized,  in* 
atructedy  and  indefatigable  European !  Yet  see  how 
he  is  depreciated  i  We  give  nothing  for  an  article, 
with  which  we  are  already  abundantly  supplied^ 
not  even  for  air  or  water,  though  indispensable  to 
support  life.  But  an  Englishman  has  become  les0 
valuable  than  either  element ;  he  is  not  only  mtkaut 
pHoe  but  has  actually  become  what  algebraists  call  ai 
negative  quantity,  that  is,  something  worth  less  than 
nothing,  and  a  premium  has  po^vely  been  offered 
for  his  expatriation ! 

Messrs.  Whitbread,  Pitt,  Rousseau,  and  Dr.  Price, 
therefore,  were  wrong  in  maintaining,  without  re* 
ference  to  circumstances,  that  a  multitude  of  people 
eonstitute  the  wealth  of  nations ;  men  are  only  vahia- 
Ue  when  scarce — ^when  they  are  in  demand,  not  when 
the  supply  of  them  is  redundant. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  while  vague  and  «n<» 
phik)8ophical  notions  on  population  were  being  eoun* 
tenanced  in  the  English  House  of  Commons,  muck 
sounder  principles  were  inculcated  by  the  CkmstitneBt 
Assembly  of  France.  A  committee  of  thatenli^it* 
encd  and  patriotic  body  laid  down  the  following 
doctrine: 

^  An  excessive  population^  without  a  proportional 
demand  for  its  labour,  and  without  abundant  pfO« 
dvetkms  to  snpply  its  wants,  cannot  but  be  anovei^ 
iribdamg  incumbrance  to  a  state:  for  neeenaiily 
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tiy»  excessite  population  must  divide  amongst  ita 
gteater  numbers  all  these  advantages  which  one  less 
i:tienswe  would  have  found  amply  sufficient  for  its 
Hants.  In  sndi  a  case  it  must  be  an  inevitaU^ 
consequence  that  the  wages  ofiabcur  nmstfoU  from 
the  competition  of  workmen;  wh^ce  a  comj^ete 
state  of  indigence  must  result  to  those  persons  who 
cannot  find  employment  at  all^  and  an  incomplete 
ttibsistence  for  those  who  may  be  fortunate  enough 
to  find  H/' 

The  tendency  of  competitk)n  to  reduce  wages  and 
abridge  the  comforts  of  the  working  classes  is  here 
dearly  and  succinctly  announced.  A  much  safer 
criterion  of  national  hapfHuess  than  an  increase  of 
population  is  liad  down  in  the  proposition,  thaf  the 
ime  test  of  the  prosperity  of  a  state  is  the  detreaee 
efiu  moritditpy  as  compared  with  tlie  number  of  its 
births.*' 

A.  D.  1797.  Dr.  Bell  publishes  a  pamphlet 
tuader  the  unassuming  title  of  an  Experiment  im 
Mdncathmf  explaining  the  systan  of  teaching  he 
bad  introduced  in  1789  mto  the  charity-school  ovei 
wbidi  he  presided  at  Madras.  The  ReTerend  author 
had  frequently  observed  the  advantages  attending 
the  mode  of  teaching  by  writing  in  sand  practaed 
firom  time  immemorial  in  all  the  native  schools  of 
Malabar.  He  thence  resolved  to  adopt  the  practice, 
btit  met  with  difficulties  frcHU  the  confirmed  habits  of 
tiie  teachers,  who  were  grown  up  men ;  and  on  that 
aecount  had  recourse  to  the  plan  of  teaching  by  the 
dderbog^  whose  habits  and  pR^udiceawere  HM)ie 
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^lasily  OTercome,  and  whom  he  was  able  with  little 
difficulty  to  qualify  as  instructors  to  the  iiest.  In 
adopting  this  expedient  he  did  systematicaUjr  what 
had  been  done  more  or  less  before  in  roost  European 
chools.  But  Dr.  Bell  had  the  great  merit  of  over-f 
coming  a  specific  difficulty  in  education — the  pre-^ 
judices  of  adults  against  sand-writing — ^by  substitut- 
ing boyi^.  The  same  benevolent  individual  also  in* 
troduced  the  method  of  reading  and  pronouncing  by 
syllables  instead  of  the  common  way :  thus  teaching 
&e  art  of  spelling  with  greater  ease  and  correcthtos. 

Dr.  Beirs  plan  was  communicated,  as  already 
stated  in  1797,  and  in  the  following  year  Mr.  Joseph 
Lancaster  brought  into  general  notoriety  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Madras  system.  From  these  indi- 
viduals arose  the  National  School  Society,  and  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society ;  the  name*,  of 
the  latter  being  adopted  by  the  supporters  of  the 
Lancasterian  plan,  after  separation  from  its  founder. 
The  chief  distinction  between  the  Bell  and  Lancas* 
ter  schools  is,  I  believe,  that  in  the  former  the  learning 
of  the  church  catechism  and  attendance  at  a  place 
of  worship  of  the  Church  Establishment  are  indis« 
pensable  conditions. 

A.  D.  1798.  The  publication  of  An  Essay  en  the 
Principle  of  Population  by  Mr.  Malthus,  forms  an 
epoch  in  the  progress  of  economical  science.  The 
main  propositions  of  this  gentleman  are,  that  there  is 
a  tendency  in  mankind  to  increase  faster  than  the 
means  of  subsbtence ;  and  secondly,  that  this  tend« 
ency  is  checkedy  either  by  the  misery  occasioned 
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1^  deficiency  of  food,  or  by  the  morsd  inteUig^ce 
which  eoiitr^  the  full  indiilgeiice  of  the  procreatife 
^assioiit  when  hurtful  to  haziness. 

Of  a  portiofi  at  least  of  this  philosophy,  it  may  be 
truly  sakly  that,  it  is  neariy  as  old  as  the  creation, 
and  must  have  be^i  recognised  by  the  earliest  of 
^e  httttan  race :  but  the  author  was  the  first  to  show 
by  a  masterly  inquiry  into  the  past  and  present  state 
of  mankind,  the  practical  application  of  his  princt*^ 
pies  to  the  wellbeing  of  society.  In  this  respect 
he  rendered  a  service  of  inestimable  price,  and  gayo 
a  new  character  to  morals  and  legislation.  Contrary 
to  previously  established  maxims  it  became  manifest 
that  the  great  merit  in  governments  and  individuab 
consists,  not  in  augmenting  the  nimiber  of  people, 
but  the  means  of  subsistence ;  if  the  latter  is  pro- 
Tided,  the  former  follows  as  unfailingly  as  harvest 
does  the  seed-time. 

.  Had  this  important  doctrine  been  set  forth  less 
with  an  air  of  novelty  and  more  as  admitted  and  self- 
evident  truth,  as  it  had  beas  done  by  Wallace, 
Smith,  Franklin,  Youi^,  and  other  anterior  wrhars, 
it  would  not  perhaps  have  encountered  the  severe 
and  lengthened  opposition  it  has  experienced. 

After  all  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Malthus 
embraced  the  whole  of  his  science.  He  established 
incontestably  the  tendency  of  mankind  to  multiply 
toexcess,  and  its  deterk)rating  consequences;  but  he 
did  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the  operation  of  ano^ 
^er  principle  of  our  nature.  The  important  truth 
overlooked  by  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  Pofn^taiion 


is,  that  man  ia  a  leasoning  and  self-loving  creature/ 
and  though  there  is  a  natural  tendency  in  him  to' 
increase  his  number,  there  is  also  in  him  a  natural 
tendency  to  devise  expedients  for  meeting  and 
controlling  its  hurtful  consequences.  The  doctrine 
o£  population,  therefore,  is  not,  as  its  philanthropic 
expounder  assumed,  irreconcilable  with  the  doctrine 
of  human  improvement  i  neither  does  it  afibrd  any 
^ound  for  the  pcuralyzing  inference  that  all  pro- 
jects of  social  amelioration  are  vain,  save  the 
single  one  of  limiting  the  multiplication  of  our 
species. 

A.  D.  1803.    An  act  of  this  year,  still  in  force, 
the  42  Geo.  III.  c.  73,  provides,  that  in  all  woollen 
and  cotton  mills  and  factories  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  which  three  or  more  apprentices;  or  twenty  or 
more  other  persons  are  employed,  apprentices  shall 
have  two  complete  suits  of  clothing  yearly ;    that 
the  hours  of  workmg  shall  not  exceed  twelve  hours, 
exclusive  of  meal^times,  for  which  three  hours  are 
allowed ;  that  they  shall  be  instructed  every  day 
for  the  first  four  years  of  their  apprenticeship,  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;    that  the  apart- 
ments of  male  and  female  shall  be  kept  distinct,  and 
two  only  sleep  in  one  bed;  that  the  rooms  shall  be 
washed  with  quicklime  and  water  twice  a  year,  and 
kept  well  aired;  that  at  Midsummer  sessions  two 
visiters  shall  be  appointed,  to  report  the  condition 
of  such  mills  and  factories^;  and  that  copies  of  the 
act  shall  be  fixed  up  in  two  conspicuous  parts  of  the 
buildmg* 
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The  objection  to  legislative  interretteno^  ivith  the 
labour  of  adults  does  not  apply  to  infants^  -who  are 
ttot  possessed  of  the  same  capabilities,  nor  subject  to 
the  same  legal  responsibility  for  their  actions.     Ai 
the  law  properly  interferes  to  protect  children  from 
tiie  neglect  and  cruelty  of  their  parents,  it  may,  with' 
much  stronger  reason,  interfere  to  protect  them  from 
the  neglect  and  cruelty  of  masters,  who  are  uncott>- 
nected  with  them  by  the  same  natural  ties. 
-  A.  D.  1807.     On  the  19th  of  February  Mr.  Whit- 
Inread  brought  forward  'his  plan  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  encouraging  industry  and  relieving 
the  poor.      He  expressed  his  concurrence  in   the 
principles  of  Mr.  Malthus,  and  his  conviction  of  the 
tendency  of  the  poor-laws  to  deteriorate  the  condition 
of  the  labooring  classes.     From  returns  made  up  iti 
1803,  it  appeared  that  upon  a  population  in  England 
and  Wales  of  8,870,000  not  less  than  1,234,000 
were  partakers  of  parochial  relief;  that  is  nearly 
ode-seventh  part  of  the  people  was  indebted  to  Uie 
other  six,  wholly  or  in  part,  for  support.     Mr.  Whit- 
bread's  undertaking  was  very  extensive.     Its  main 
principle  was  to  exalt  the  character  of  the  industrious 
orders ;  to  give  them  consequence  in  their  own  eyes; 
to  excite  them  to  acquire  property  by  the  prospect  i3f 
tasting  its  sweets ;  to  render  dependent  poverty  de- 
grading in  their  estimation  and  at  all  times  less  de- 
sirable than  independent  industry.     For  the  attain- 
ment of  these  issues  he  proposed  a  system  of  national 
education  by  the  establishment  of  parochial  schools; 
not  compulsory  on  the  poor,  which  would  destroy 

u2 
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their  object,  but  vohintarf.  The  bill  fell  to  the 
ground^  partly  from  a  change  of  administratbiiy  and 
was  finally  tjirown  out  of  the  House  of  Peers,  August 
11th,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Hawkesbury, 

A.  D.  1814  The  act  of  the  5th  of  Elizabeth^ 
which  prohibited  the  eiercise  of  any  trade,  craft,  or 
mystery  then  exercised  in  the  kingdom,  unless  a 
person  had  previously  served  to  it  an  apprenticeship 
of  at  least  seven  years,  is  repealed  by  54  Geo.  1II» 
c.  96,  with  a  saving  clause  for  the  customs  of  muni* 
cipal  coiporations  and  comj^anies  lawfully  instituted. 
The  statute  of  Elizabeth  had  long  been  complained 
of  as  an  impolitic  interference  with  the  freedom  of 
individuals ;  and  the  courts  of  law,  by  some  singular 
interpretations,  had  lent  all  the  assistance  in  their 
power  to  evade  its  provisions.  For  example,  the 
act  plainly  includes  the  whole  kingdom  of  England 
and  Wales,  but  it  was  interpreted  to  refer  to  market'- 
towns  only,  and  to  those  trades  which  were  exercised 
when  the  statute  was  passed,  without  reference  to 
such  as  had  been  subsequently  introduced.  It  was 
adjudged  that  a  coachmaker  could  neither  himself 
make  nor  employ  a  journeyman  to  make  coach- 
wheels,  but  must  buy  them  of  a  master-wheelwright, 
the  latter  trade  having  been  followed  in  England 
before  the  5th  of  Elizabeth.  But  a  wheelwright, 
though  he  had  never  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a 
coachmaker,  might  either  make  himself,  or  employ 
journeymen  to  make  coaches^  the  trade  of  a  coach- 
maker not  being  within  the  statute  because  not 
exercised  in  England  at  the  time  when  it  was  passed  I 
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The  long  toUratiou  of  such  alwardities  shows  how 
difficult  it  is  to  get  bad  laws  repealed,  when  they 
hare  become  cemented  with  ensting  interests. 

A.D.  1815.'  The  practice  of  setting  the  assize,  or 
of  fixing  the  quality  and  price  of  bread  publicly 
sold,  which  had  been  customary  from  the  time  of 
Henry  III.,  was  diis  year  abolished  in  the  metropolis, 
by  act  of  parliament.  In  other  places,  though  the 
power  to  set  an  assize  still  subsists,  it  is  seldom  en* 
forced.  The  policy  of  the  legislature,  in  endea* 
vouring  to  regulate  the  price  of  labour  and  provisions, 
was  the  same,  namely,  to  prevent  monopoly  and  im* 
{x»ition ;  but  this  task  was  futile,  if  not  superfluous ; 
as  the  competition  among  sellers,  in  any  extensive 
branch  of  business,  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee 
against  eombinations,  and  the  discrimination  of 
bayers,  against  fraud  and  adulteration. 

A.  D.  1817.  A  parliamentary  committee,  of  which 
Mr.  Stourges  Bourne  was  chairman,  makes  an  elabo- 
rate report  on  the  abuses  and  tendency  of  the  poor^ 
laws,  suggesting  divers  improvements  in  their  ad- 
jninistration,  which  were  subsequently  incorporated 
in  acts  of  the  legislature,  especially  59  Geo.  III. 
c.  12,  empowering  parishes  to  establish  managing 
vestries,  and  assistant  overseers,  to  build  and  enlarge 
workhouses,  and  purchase  land  for  the  employment 
ef  paupers. 

A.  D.  1818.  An  Infant  School,  established  on 
Brewer's  Green,  Westminster,  by  Messrs.  Brougham, 
Mill;  I.  &  B.  Smith,  Macaulay,  Babington,  Leake, 
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Uttdei  Walkerr  Wikion,  Sir  Thofiias  vBarin^,  Lord 
Sac^y  ntid  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  *  The  idea 
of  an  infant  school  was  suggested  by  the  asylum 
{>ro^ided  by  Mr.  Oweo,  for  the  children  of /the 
adti*lt  population  of  New  Lanark.    (Wilderspta  on 

''Infant  Education^  p.  67.)  That  they  might  not  be  a 
l^derance  to  the  labours  of  their  parents,  and  be 
preserved  from  vicious  associations  in  the  istreets, 
they  w^re  placed  under  the  care  of  women,  whose 
business  it  was  to  provide  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion adapted,  to  their  years.  The  success  of  the  -first 
attempt  of  this  kind  in  England,  induced  Mr.  Wil- 
son, in  1820,  to  establish  an  infant  school  at  his 
0itn  expense,  in  Quaker-street,  Spitalfields.  In 
]824,  a  meeting  was  held  for  the  formation  of  an 
Infant  School  Society,  at  which  Lord  Lansdowne 
presided.  Since  then,  infant  schools  have  become 
|;etieral  in  England,  Scotland,  and,  I  believe,  Ireland. 
.  The  objects  sought  by  these  establishments  are 
threefold;  first,  to  preserve  young  children  from 
the  vice  and  mischief  to  which  they  are  liable,  from 
the  neglect  or  inalnlity  of  their  parents  :  secondly, 
to  instruct  them  in  the  rudiments  of  virtue  and 
knowledge ;  by  which  they  may  be  prepared  for .  a 
more  advanced  state  of  education  and  improvement ; 

.  and,  thirdly,  to  accomplish  both  these  ends  by  a 
more  cheerful  and  natural  mode  of  tuition  thau 
heretofore  practised  in  dame  schools.  The  superior 
discipline  of  an  infant  school,  will  be  at  once  per- 
ceived on  examination.     Adults  have  not  profited 
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more  by  the  mtrodiicition  ef  beltei^t>riBGi[pl«i  of  x»vil 
government,  ? than  children  by  a  better. system,  of 
€ducati(Mi* 

'  A;  D.  1818.  The  exposure  by  Mr.  Biougham  of 
abuses  in  public  diarities,  excites,  intense  interest. 
The  inde&tigable  labours  of  this  gentleman  appear  to 
have  had.two  objects  in  view;  first,  to  introduce  a  pa^ 
rocfaial  aystmn  of  popular  education ;  and,  secondly, 
to  provide  funds  for  the  undertaking,  either  by  pub«> 
lie  provision,  or  by  restitution  to  their  original  pur* 
poses,  of  the  misapplied  endowments  of  charitable 
foundations.  In  1816,  and  the  two  following  years, 
a  mass  of  useful  information  had  been  laid  before 
parliament,  by  a  committee  appointed  to  '^  Inquire 
into  the  Educaticm  of  the  Lower  Orders,"  at  first  in 
London,  and  afterwards  throughout  England.  The 
results  of  this  investigation  showed,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  was  without  the  means 
of  instruction :— in  the  metropolis,  the  number  of 
children  totally  uneducated,  was  computed .  at 
100,000,  and  in  all  England,  500,000.  By  the 
returns  of  education  in  1818,  it  appears  there  were 
23,611  endowed,  unendowed,  and  Sunday  schools, 
at  which  were  daily  taught  644,282  children,  and 
once  a  week  452,817  children:  total  taught  daily  and 
weekly,  1,097,099.  As  many  of  the  Sunday,  are 
also  included  in  the  number  of  day  scholars,  it  was 
computed  that  the  actual  number  of  children- re- 
ceiving education  was  about  850,000 :  so  that  more 
than  one-third  of  all  the  children  were  suffered  to 
grow  up  without  instruction. 
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'•  lAnothor  imixilrtant  fesolt  of  tbe  inqniHarbf  di» 
Sdju^atioQ. Committee,  orer  wkich  Mn  Brooghaiii 
presided,  was  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  by 
'Ike  Clown,  to  ioqaire  inio  the  mahdgeiikent  of  chari- 
ttiAib  endowments.  The  oommnsioners  are  twenty 
in  number,  ten  of  them  iitipendiafy,  and  are  difided 
Jni|o  boaids,  each  board,  by  ezaminadons  on*  tte 
Mpotf  investigating  the  charities  of  a  parish,  district 
4st  corporation.  The  nniversities  and  public  sdioofar, 
charities  having  iq>ecial  visiters  or  officers  appointed 
by  the  fbnnders,  and  charities  supported  piincqpaUy 
)iy  vdnntary  subscriptions,  are  esempt  £rom  the  in<» 
quiries  of  the  commissionerB.  Their  labours  are 
niinnaly  reported  to  parliament,  and  a  voluminous 
flisn  of  details  have  accumulated:  proceedings  have 
Jbeeh  instituted  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  against 
^aome  of  the  grosser  cases  of  abuse:  but  though  the 
leveoue  appertaining  to  the  poor  has  been  ascer* 
tained  to  be  of  immense  amount,  no  legislative  mea* 
tare  has  yet  been  introduced  to  improve  its  future 
SMhninktration.  The  powers  of  the  oommissionons, 
vnless  further  continued,  expire  at  tbe  end  of  the 
next  session  of  parliament. 

A.D«  1819.  Mr.  Robert  Owen  attracts  atten-^ 
tion  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  endeavours  to  pnK 
mote  his  Rational  System  of  Society.  The  leading 
idea  of  this  gentleman  is,  that  the  character  of  man 
is  not  formed  by  him  but  for  himy  either  by  natural 
organization  or  the  external  circumstances  to  which 
he  has  been  subjected  from  birth.  Hence,  Mr. 
Owen  concludes,  that  by  improving  the  circum* 
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'Bfanfcety  whkii  sarrbmid  an  individ«td  in  lus  early 
yauSy  the  individital  himaelf  may  be  improved,  ahd 
in  place  of  an  iDlerior  may  be  made  a  very  snperior 
being.  In.  this  doctrine  there  is  nrach  truth,  and 
Ihe  erroia  probably  of  Ilr.  Owen  do  not  consist  16 
mnch  in  its  adoption  as  m  the  measures  he  has  sng^ 
gested  for;  reducing  it  to  practice.  The  influence  of 
early  imptetisionB,  in  other  words  of  education,  on 
the  formation  of  character,  has  never  been  denied  ; 
4Den  have  only  difieved  about  the  best  mode  of  ap- 
plying the  principle.  It  has  been  well  observed^ 
'^  That  at  least  all  difierences  which  exbt  between 
classes  or  bodies  of  men  is  the  effect  of  education  ; 
it  is  the  cause  of  difference  between  a  Turk  and  an 
Englishman,  the  wildest  savage,  and  an  European. 
Whatever  is  made  of  any  class  of  men,  we  may 
then  be  snre  is  possible  to  be  made  of  the  whole 
tinman  race.  What  a  field  for  exertion !  what  a  prize 
to  be  won  I'' — Sup.  Ency.  Brit.,  art  Education. 

A.  D.  1820.  On  the  28th  of  June,  Mr.  Broug- 
ham, In  an  elaborate  address  to  the  House  of  Cooh- 
mons,  comprising  a  vast  mass  of  information  relative 
to  the  state  of  education  in  England,  unfolds  his 
plan  of  popular  instruction.  The  leading  feature  of 
this  project  was  to  render  national  education  a  part 
of,  and  subordinate  to  the  national  ecclesiastical 
establishment.  Parochial  schools  were  to  be  esta- 
blished, and  partly  maintained  by  a  school-rate, 
levied  on  housekeepers,  and  partly  by  a  trifling 
weekly  payment  by  the  scholars.    Tbe  schoolmaster 
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40  be  a  member  of  the  cHurch.  of  Englaud,  to  be 
chosen. by  the  school-rate  payers,  subject  to : the 
approval  of  the  parson,  who  also  was  to  be  SAitho- 
rized  to  enter  the  school  at  all  times  and  examine.the 
children.    The  expense  of.  erecting  schools,  it  was 
estimated,  would  amount  to  half  a  million,  and  the 
annual  charge  of  their  maintenance  to  150,000/.  Mr. 
Brougham's  bill  was  read  a  first  time,  July  lltfa, 
and  not  afterwards  proceeded  in. 
.    A.  D.  1823.    A  sum  of  money,  voted  by  parlia- 
ment, to  effect  the  removal  of  a  number  of  persons 
from  the  south  of  Ireland  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  to  Upper  Canada.    It  is  intended  merely  as  an 
experiment  to  try  the  practicability  of  emigration  as 
.a  mean  of  relief  for  the  unemployed  poor.     The 
emigration  to  the  Cape  consisted  of  artisans  and  la- 
.bourers,  with  their  families,  to  the  number  of  about 
350,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ingram.    The  emi- 
gration to  Upper  Canada  consisted  of  586  persons, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Robinson.    The  emi- 
j^nts  to  America  were  conveyed  to  the  Bathurst 
district,  in  Canada,  where  portions. of  uncleared  land 
were  allotted  to  the  heads  of  families,  implements 
of  husbandry  and  building  furnished,  and  supplies 
of  provisions  allowed,  until  they  could  raise  sub- 
sistence from  the  soil.    The  success  of  the  first  expe- 
riment led  to  a  second  grant  from  parliament  in 
1825,  and  2024  of  the  destitute  Irish  were  conveyed 
to  the  Newcastle  district  in  Upper  Canada.     Sub- 
sequent accounts,  received  from  Messrs.  Robinson, 
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Richards,  and  Captain  Basil  Hall,  spoke  favourably 
of  the  success  of  these  attempts  at  colonization. 

A.  O.  1823.  The  London  Mechanics*  Institution 
established  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Birkbeck  and 
others,  principally  for  the  diffusion,  by  lectures,  the 
formation  of  a  library  and  reading-rooms  of  those 
branches  of  science  most  appropriate  to  the  avocations 
ofthe  indfistrious  classes.  Institutions  on  similarprin- 
ciples  had  previously  existed  at  Birmingham  and 
in  Scotland,  but  the  example  of  the  metropolis  led 
to  their  establishment  in  all  the  chief  towns  of  the 
kingdom. 

A.  D.  1824.  This  and  the  following  year  formed 
jan  important  period  of  legislation  with  respect  to 
the  working  classes ;  all  the  old  statutes,  from  the 
33d  Edward  I.,  amounting  to  upwards  of  thirty, 
relative  to  combinations  of  workmen,,  were  repealed, 
-so  far  as  they  relate  to  combinations  to  fix  the  rate 
of  wages,  or  hours  of  work,  or  the  mode  of  conduct- 
ing any  business  or  manufacture.  The  repeal  of 
these  acts  has  swept  out  of  the  statute-book  nearly 
the  last  remnants  of  interference  with  the  rights  of  ope- 
rative industry.  The  injustice  had  long  been  glaring 
of  allowing  masters  to  fix,  in  concert,  the  price  of 
their  commodities,  and  interdicting  to  workmen  an 
equal  liberty  in  fixing  the  price  of  their  labour.  But 
the  liberty  guaranteed  by  the  law  must  be  exercised 
without  abridging  the  liberty  of  others,  Workm^ 
may  voluntarily  .unite  to  set  what  price  they  think 
iit  on  their  labour,  and  frame  what  regulations 
jthey  please  for  their  own  observance ;  but  they  are 
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liable,  by  6  Geo.  IV.  c  129,  t6  punishment,  if  by 
violence,  threatSy  molesting,  or  o^truction,  they  en* 
delEivour  to  force  any  workman  to  leave  his  em- 
{>loyer  or  to  prevent  him  from  being  employed ;  or  ta 
belong  to  any  club,  or  to'  contribute  to  any  fund ;  or 
to  alter  the  mode  of  carrying  on  any  mannfactiiTe ; 
w  to  limit  the  number  of  apprentices. 
'  Hie  lavns  were  also  repealed  by  4  Geo.  IV«  c.  97, 
Which  impose  penalties  on  persons  who  seduce 
artificers  engaged  in  the  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  and 
other  manufactures,  to  settle  in  foreign  countries. 
These  enactments  were  framed  with  the  view  of  pre- 
senting the  communicaition  of  our  inventions  and 
discoveries  to  other  nations.  Experience  proved 
that  such  precautions  were  futile  or  pernicious. 
.  A.  D.  1827.  A  Society  established  for  the  Dif- 
liision  of  Useful  Knowl^ge,  consisting  chiefly  of 
public  characters  of  eminence,  and  individuals  dis* 
tinguished  by  their  literary  and  scientific  attain* 
ments.  The  proceedings  of  tilie  society  were 
ushered  in  by  A  Discourse  of  the  Objects,  Ad" 
vantages,  and  Pleasures  of  Science,  ascribed  to  Mr. 
Brougham.  In  the  announcement  of  the  society  it 
is  stated,  that  the  object  of  the  association  is  strictly 
limited  to  ^'  the  imparting  useful  information  to  all 
classes  of  the  community,  particularly  to  such  as  are 
unable  to  avail  themselves  of  experienced  teachers^ 
or  may  prefer  learning  by  themselves.''  The  plan 
proposed  for  the  attainment  of  this  end  is,  the  pe* 
nodical  publication,  under  the  sanction  of  a  super* 
intending  committee,  of  treatises  on  science,  meta* 
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physics,  ethk^  and  political  philosojdiy ;  to  which 
histories  of  science,  of  nations,  and  individuals,  are 
to  he  added.  The  treatises,  hitherto  published,  hara 
been  piinc^aUy  on  sabjects  of  physical  science; 
probably  froin  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  precise 
standard  of  utility  in  the  dissemination  of  the  truths 
of  moral  and  political  philosophy.  The  example  of 
the  Society's  almanac  led  to  considerable  improye- 
ments  in  that  class  of  publications  ;  and  the  Penny: 
Magazine  of  the  Society  evinces  great  tact  in  the 
getting  up  of  a  popular  miscellany  of  amusing  matter 
£6r  the  general  read.er,  ' 

A,  D,  1827,  The  inquiries  of  the  Emigration 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  indicate  % 
great  deterioration  in  the  (Circumstances  of  the  peo* 
pie  of  the  united  kingdom,  more  particularly  Ixk 
agricultural  districts,  where] wages  have  been  sa 
depressed  by  competition  for  employment,  that  the 
labourer  is  compelled  to  live  chiefly  on  bread  and 
potatoes,  seldom  tasting  mteat  and  beer.  Symptoms 
of  an  approaching  servile  war  are  clearly  discernible, 
which  can  only  be  averted  by  measures  tending  to 
relieve  the  overstocked  market  of  labour.  From  the 
evidence  laid  before  the  Emigration  Committee,  it 
felt  justified  in  reporting,-— 

"  That  there  are  es^tensive  districts  in  England 
and  Scotland  where  the  population  is  at  the  present 
moment  redundant :  in  other  words,  where  there  ex-, 
ists  a  considerable  |»roportion  of  able-bodied  and 
active  labourers  beyond  the  number  to  which  any 
existing  demand  for  labour  can  afford  employments 
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Hiat  the  effect  of  this  redundancy  is  not  only  to  re- 
duce a  part  of  this  population  to  a  great  degree  of 
destitution  and  misery,  but  also  to  deteriorate  the 
general  condition  of  the  labouring  classes.  That 
by  its  producing  a  supply  of  labour  in  excess,  as 
compared  with  the  demand,  the  wages  of  labour  are 
necessarily  reduced  to  a  minimum,  which  is  utterly 
insufficient  to  supply  that  population  with  those 
means  of  support  and  subsistence,  which  are  neces- 
sary to  secure  a  healthy  and  satisfactory  condition  of 
the  community. 

'^  That  in  England  this  redundant  population  has 
been  in  part  supported  by  a  parochial  rate,  which, 
according  to  the  reports  of  former  committees,  threat- 
ens, in  its  extreme  tendency,  to  absorb  the  entire 
rental  of  the  country.  And  that  in  Ireland,  where 
no  such  parochial  rate  exists  in  law,  and  where  the 
redundancy  is  found  in  a  still  greater  degree,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  population  is  dependant  for  the 
means  of  support  on  the  precarious  source  of  charity, 
or  is  compelled  to  resort  to  habits  of  plunder  and 
spoliation  for  the  actual  means  of  support." 

As  a  remedy  for  this  state  of  misery  and  peril,  the 
Committee  proposed  a  national  system  of  coloniza- 
tion in  the  British  settlements  of  North  America,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  New  South  Wales,  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land^-countries,  it  is  alleged,  abounding 
in  extensive  tracts  of  unappropriated  territory,  of  the 
most  fertile  quality,  and  capable,  of  receiving  and 
subsisting  in  health  and  independence  any  portion 
of  the  redundant  population  of  the  empire. 
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Between  emigration  in  the  ordinary  8ense»  and  the 
plan  of  colonization  projected  by  the  Committee,  is 
a  material  distinction.  The  former  has  been  in  pro- 
gress for  years,  at  the  instance  of  individuals,  and 
might  be  encouraged  by  the  state,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, were  the  object  merely  to  get  rid  of  the  people  ; 
but  the  plan  of  the  Committee  not  only  embraces  the 
mere  tranifport  of  a  redundant  population,  but  their 
full  location  and  establishment  in  secure  and  inde* 
pendent  circumstances  in  the  country  of  their  adop* 
tion. 

The  funds  for  this  undertaking  it  is  proposed  to 
raise  either  by  an  advance  out  of  the  public  taxes, 
to  be  hereafter  repaid  by  the  emigrants,  or  by  rais- 
ing a  sum  on  security  of  the  poor-rates,  to  be  paid  in 
discharge  of  all  future  claims  for  parochial  relief. 

In  the  opinion  of  Sir  Wilmot  Horton,  who  evinced 
great  seal  and  ability  in  maturing  this  plan  of  emi- 
gration, the  annual  expenditure  of  240,0(T0/.  would* 
have  been  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  yearly  accumu- 
lating surplus  of  labour  that  had  been  mainly  instru- 
mental in  the  depression  of  the  labouring  classes. 

A.  D.  1828.  Mr.  Brougham,  in  the  steady  pur- 
suit of  the  great  object  of  universal  education,  which 
he  began  in  1816  (see  p.  103),  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  resumed  his  inquiries  by  addressing  a  circular 
to  the  ministers  of  parishes  of  each  county  in  Eng- 
land (excepting  Middlesex),  and  received  answers  in 
the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  An  impulse  had 
evidently  been  given  to  the  great  social  obligation 
of  popular  instruction.    The  number  of  unendowed 
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ip]K>#kia.tIie  whole  kiagdomwai  oompiited  to  h«?e 
iocreflfied  fiDom  14,000  in  1818,  to  32,000  in  1828. 
TbA  nimiber  of  scholars  had  not  incfeased  in  quite 
ao  great  a]xropoTtio&  as  the  number  of  sehools ;  but 
it.was  Gomputed  that  the  numbmr  of  scholars  hiid 
increased  fiom  478,000,  in  1818,  to  1,003,800.  Thfe 
mimber  of  Sunday  scholars,  it  was  thought,  had 
augmented  in  a  similar  ratio,  namely,  from  452,817 
to  905,634.  This  gives  a  total  of  1 ,909,434  of  Sun- 
day and  day  scholars ;  but  as  many  children  attend 
both  Sunday  and  day  schools,  a  deduction  from  the 
total  number  ought  to  be  made,  leaving,  it  is  con- 
jectured, about  a  million  and  a  half  as  the  total 
Qomber  of  children  of  the  humbler  classes  in  England 
seceiving  the  benefits  of  education.  As  the  childrea 
of  both  sexes,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelve^ 
amount  to  two  millions,  when  the  number  of  those 
taught  in  the  higher  schools  is  deducted,  it  is  con* 
eluded  that  no  large  portion  of  the  children  of  the 
working  population  are  now  entirely  without  in- 
struction. 

In  Ireland  the  number  of  schools  in  1827  wat 
11,823;  of  teachars  12,530;  of  scholars  568,904. 

A.  D.  1831.  The  waste  and  mismanagement  of  se- 
lect vestries  originates  an  act  (1  and  2  Wm.  lV.c.60) 
for  improving  their  constitution,  and  appointing  au* 
ditors  of  parish  accounts.  The  act  is  not  oompvl- 
9oryj  but  may  be  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  rate-* 
payers  in  any  parish  in  England  and  Wales,  where 
the  number  of  rate-payers  exceeds  800 ;  and  it  ma; 
be  adopted  where  tl]^  number  of  rate-payers  is  Us%9^ 
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thftn  8OO9  provided  such  |>aridies  ane  within  or  ptit 
.of  a  city  or  town.  A  salutary  clause  in  the  act  ra^ 
.<)uires  the  yeatry  to  make  out,  at  least  once  a  year» 
a  listy  open  to  the  inspection  of  rate^payers,  of  aU 
charity  estates  and  bequests  under  the  control  of  the 
parish;  specifying  where  the  estate  is  situate,  its 
rental,  and  the  security  on  which  any  bequest  is  in"* 
vested,  its  appropriation,  and  the  names  of  trustees. 
.The  provisions  of  this  statute  were  chiefly  directed 
against  the  abuses  of  self-elected  vestries,  deriving 
their  powers  from  ancient  usage  or  local  acts,  not 
jagainst  those  established  under  Mr.  Stourges 
Boume*s  act,the  59th  Geo.  III.  c.  12. 

During  the  same  session  an  effort  was  made  by 
^1  and  2  Wm.  IV.  c«  37,  to  put  an  end  to  what 
are  termed  tommy  shops,  and  the  practice  so  general 
in  various  counties  of  paying  wages  in  goods,  in  lieu 
of  coin  and  bank-notes;  employers  entering  into 
-contracts,  or  paying  wages  otherwise  than  in  money, 
are  made  liable  to  penalties,  varying  from  5J.  to  100/.; 
'and  wages  paid  in  goods  are  void,  and  may  be  reco«- 
•vered  a  second  time  by  workmen. 

The  shocking  barbarities  perpetrated  in  manufac- 
turing districts  gave  rise  to  a  new  act  for  the  regu- 
lation of  factories;  and,  by  1  and  2  Wm.  IV. 
c.  39,  it  is  provided,  that  in  no  cotton  mill,  where 
steam  or  water  power  is  used  to  work  machinery, 
shall  any  person  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  be 
allowed  to  work  at  night ;  that  is,  between  the  hours 
of  half-past  eight  in  the  evening  and  half-past  five 
in  the  morning ;  and  that  no  person  under  eighteen 
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^eurs  of  offe  shall  work  more,  in  any  description  itf 
^employment  whatever,  than  twelve  hours  in  one  dayv 
jior  more  than  nine  hours  on  a  Saturday ;  and  that 
-every  ^ch  person  be  allowed,  in  the  course  of  on^ 
day,  one  hour  and  a  half  for  meals. 
:  '  The  utility  of  this  act  is  much  impaired  by  its  pro- 
wions  extending  only  to  apprentices  and  children 
employed  in  cotton  factories,  and  not  also  to  those  ih 
other  employments^  especially  to  the  woollen,  linen, 
and  silk  manufactories.  The  disgustmg  atrodties  re« 
▼ealed  by  a  parliamentary  committee  of  last  sessicm, 
show  that  sharp  legislation  is  indispensable  to  re- 
strain the  cupidity  of  mill-owners,  whose  cruelties  m 
the  pursuit  of  gain  have  hardly  been  exceeded  by 
those  perpetrated  by  the  Spaniards  on  the  conquest 
of  America,  in  the  pursuit  of  gold ! 

A.  D.  1832.  The  21st  annual  report  of  die  Na^ 
tional  School  Society  shows  that  education,  on  the 
principles  of  the  church  estabUsiime&t,  is  n^i^ 
extending.  In  1826  the  number  of  scfaook  was 
computed  to  amount  to  8399,  and  the  number  of 
scholars  to  550,424.  In  1 832  the  schools  are  com- 
puted to  have  increased  to  12^3,  and  the  scholars 
to  900,025. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


LABOUR. 


Solgect  Defined-^Differont  kindg  and  Progress  of  ludustty—- 
Labour  the  only  source  of  Wealth, 

Labovr  18  the  exertion  of  pow^  for  the  produe* 
tion  of  utility. 

It  is  of  three  kinds :  if  applied  to  the  appropria* 
ting  or  raising  of  the  produce  of  the  earth,  it  is  agri* 
eultnral ;  if  to  the  conversion  of  that  produce  ini^ 
articles  of  use,  it  is  manufacturing ;  if  to  the  con* 
Teyance  of  that  produce,  either  in  its  raw  or  wrought 
state,  from  one  place  or  country  to  another,  it  is 
commerciaL 

There  is  a  fourth  eqpecies,  called  intellectual  labour, 
widKmt  the  co-operation  of  which  ph^vvcA  yawvt  \& 
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not  exerted ;  and  it  is  the  exertion  of  this  intellectual 
labour  that  constitutes  the  science  and  art  of  the 
agriculturist,  manufacturer,  and  merchant. 

Besides  the  labour  occupied  in  the  production  of 
commodities,  there  \^  another  sort  not  less  valuable, 
namely,  that  of  legislators  and  magistrates,  men  of 
science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  the  medical  classes, 
and  domestic  servants :  all  these  are  occupied  in  the 
production  of  utility,  and  contribute,  like  the  hus- 
bandman and  operative,  to  increase  and  multiply  the 
comforts,  enjoyments,  and  conveniences  of  social 
life. 

Without  the  application  of  labour,  the  earth  is 
a  "  steril  promontory."  It  offers  no  spontaneous 
gifts  ;  the  mineral  treasures  contained  in  its  bosom, 
the  seas  and  river?  by  which  it^is  watered,  and  the 
animals,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  that  cover  its  surface, 
are  not  directly  useful  till  they  have  been  subdued^ 
gathered,  and  combined  by  human  industry.  The 
coals  that  warm  us^  the  candle  that  lights  us,  our 
clothes,  our  food,  our  habitation ;  in  short,  every 
thing  we  eat,  drink,  see,  or  rest  upon,  afford  evi- 
dence of  the  all-conquering  power  of  industry.  ] 

As  the  comforts  of  man  augment,  his  labours  mul- 
tiply. The  savage,  whose  occupation  is  limited  to 
the  gathering  of  iVuits  or  the  picking  up  of  shell-r 
.fish,  is  placed  on  the  verge  of  social  existence.  To 
increase  his  enjoyments,  he  must  increase  his  dan-i 
gers  and  exertions.  The  first  step*  in  his  progress  i§ 
to  hunt  wild  animals,  to  feed  himself  with  their  fiesh, 
.and  clothe  himself  with  their  skins.     But  the  pro^ 
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ceeds  of  the  chase  are  iincertain,  aud,  in  lieu  of  de- 
pending on  such  a  toilsome  and  precarious  source  of 
subsistence,  he  tries  to  domesticate  animals ;  from  a 
hunter  he  becomes  a  shepherd  and  herdsman — ^a 
transition  that  softens  the  rudeness  of  his  nature,  as 
well  as  guarantees  him  a  more  unfailing  supply  of 
food.  His  next  advance  in  civilization  is  to  agri- 
culture. Flesh  alone  forms  an  unsatisfactory  repast, 
and  to  obtain  a  supply  of  vegetable  he  must  till  the 
ground.  With  flocks  and  herds,  and  the  produce 
of  the  soil,  his  hunger  maybe  appeased  :  but  this  is 
only  one  of  his  wants ;  he  requires  variety  of  diet,  of 
clothing,  and  lodging.  To  attain  these  he  must  be- 
come a  manufacturer.  He  has  now  reached  the 
last  stage  of  improvement ;  he  has  triumphed  over 
the  evils  that  suiTOunded  him,  and  acquired  a  power 
to  minister  to  his  desires,  however  varied  and  multi- 
plied, that  is  only  limited  by  his  industry  and  intel- 
ligence. 

An  interest  is  felt  in  tracing  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety, analogous  to  that  felt  in  reverting  to  the  days 
of  childhood.  It  is  the  season  of  hope,  of  trial,  and 
enterprise.  Whether  mankind  have  really  advanced 
in  the  order  I  have  indicated,  can  only  be  matter  of 
conjecture.  Nations  that  grow  up  in  the  natural 
way  can,  no  more  than  individuals,  describe  the  first 
stages  of  existence.  One  writer  (Torrens's  Essay  on 
the  Production  of  Wealthy  p.  83)  thinks,  that  ma- 
nufacturing preceded  agricultural  industry ;  as  nei- 
ther the  chase,  pasturage,  nor  husbandry  could  begin^ 
without  the  previous  contrivance  of  some  implement 
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aditpted  to  thiie  pursuit.  It  k,  howeFer,  an  inquiry' 
more  suited  t6  poetry  than  science.  History  sliowSt 
that  new  communities  have  been  mostly  propagated 
by  slips  or  grafb  from  parent  states,  and  statrted  ob 
their  course  with  all  itte  social  advant9ges  of  the 
mother  country  from  which  they  had  emigrated. 
In  this  manner,  the  ancient  Greek  colomea  spread 
era  Italy  and  Asia  Minor,  and  the  republics  of 
*North  and  South  America  have  been  founded.  To 
return  to  our  subject. 

Although  labour  is  the  great  architect  of  our  en- 
joyments and  conveniences  in  diet,  dress,  and  hac 
bitation,  it  is  not  a  creator  of  them ;  like  a  skilful 
chemist  or  artist,  it  only  separates,  fashions,  and 
combines,  and  does  not  add  a  particle  to  the  matter 
of  the  world  previously  existing.  Nature  is  the  g^reat 
capitalist,  that,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  has 
furnished  the  raw  material  on  which  industry  has 
been  exercised. 

The  culture  of  the  human  mind  keeps  pace  with 
the  culture  of  the  material  products,  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  When  the  earth  has  been  reclaimed  by 
industry,  it  ceases  to  be  an  appropriate  domain  for 
savage  life;  it  requires  an  occupant  whose  passions 
have  been  softened  down,  and  reason  cultivated. 
Man  uncivilized,  and  the  earth  uncultivated,  are  in 
their  infancy;  what  labour  effects  for  one,  educatioA 
accomplishes  for  the  other. 

So  omnipotent  is  labour,  that  it  is  considered  by 
political  economists,  to  be  the  only  source  of  wealth  r 
or  of  those  riches  which,  apart  from  the  spontaneous 
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1^  «Bappro{tfidAed  j^rodoeto  of  the  earth,  alone 
poflsets  vi^kiei  in  ex^ange.  Nature  has  been  lavislki 
in  her  bounties,  bat  man  alone  has  giYen  them  ex^ 
(^ai^ealile  Yvdne.  Whal  I  cannot  appropriate,  and 
of  which  e¥^  one  h»s  enon^  to  f«^fy  hia  wanta^ 
may  be  extremely  useful,  but  has  no  value — ^wiU- 
fetch  no  friee.  The  sunbeams  that  warm  us,  the 
air  that  supports  life,  and  the  water  that  slakes 
thirst,  are  all  abwftdantly  useful ;  but,  as  they  ar» 
the  produce  of  no  man's  labour,  and  no  man  can 
s^rcqpriate  thamto  himself,  &ey  are  of  no  value  ia 
themarii^et* 

^  *•  Labour  was  the  first  price,  the  original  purcfaase*^^^ 
money  that  waai  paid  for  all  things/'  When  alt 
things  lay  in  comm<»»,  alike  the  gift  of  nature  to  al£ 
men,  who  would  have  the  best  right  to  say,  Thit  i» 
mme  I  The  man  who  first  set  his  mark  upon  it. 
by  his  industry,  and  thereby  gave  it  a  value  that 
could  not  be  severed  from  it.  It  was  thus,  that  la-*? 
beur  originated  appropriation,  and  apparoprtationr 
exchangeable  value. 

:  As  the  power  of  creating  exchangeaUe  value  icr 
man's  peculiar  distinction,  so  there  is  no  other  order 
of  the  creation  that  practises  barter^  or  the  direct 
^xchimge  of  one  commodity  for  another.  Man  is 
the  only  animal  who  contracts.  '^  Two  greyhounds,: 
in  running  down  the  same  hare,  have  sometimes  ther 
ai^pearance,''  says  Dr.  Smith,  ^^  of  acting  in  some 
^ott  of  concert.  Each  turns  her  towards  his  eom*^ 
panion,  or  endeavours  to  intercept  her,  irYtea  hta 
<|Q^^attion  tuins  b^  towards  kimseIC  This,  hilwefrer, 
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Tbat  the  effect  of  this  redundancy  is  not  only  to  re* 
duce  a  part  of  this  population  to  a  great  degree  of 
destitution  and  misery,  but  also  to  deteriorate  the 
general  condition  of  the  labouring  classes.  That 
by  its  producing  a  supply  of  labour  in  excess,  as 
compared  with  the  demand,  the  wages  of  labour  are 
necessarily  reduced  to  a  minimum,  which  is  utterly 
insufficient  to  supply  that  population  with  those 
means  of  support  and  subsistence,  which  are  neces- 
sary to  secure  a  healthy  and  satisfactory  condition  of 
the  community. 

''  That  in  England  this  redundant  population  has 
been  in  part  supported  by  a  parochial  rate,  which, 
according  to  the  reports  of  former  committees,  threat- 
ens, in  its  extreme  tendency,  to  absorb  the  entire 
rental  of  the  country.  And  that  in  Ireland,  where 
no  such  parochial  rate  exists  in  law,  and  where  the 
redundancy  is  found  in  a  still  greater  degree,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  population  is  dependant  for  the 
means  of  support  on  the  precarious  source  of  charity, 
or  is  compelled  to  resort  to  habits  of  plunder  and 
spoliation  for  the  actual  means  of  support." 

As  a  remedy  for  this  state  of  misery  and  peril,  the 
Committee  proposed  a  national  system  of  coloniza^ 
tion  in  the  British  settlements  of  North  America,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  New  South  Wales,  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land — countries^  it  is  alleged,  abounding 
in  extensive  tracts  of  unappropriated  territory,  of  the 
most  fertile  quality,  and  capable,  of  receiving  and 
subsisting  in  health  and  independence  any  portion 
of  the  redundant  population  of  the  empire. 
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Between  emigration  in  the  ordinaiy  sense,  and  the 
plan  of  colonization  projected  by  the  Committee,  is 
a  material  distinction.  The  former  has  been  in  pro- 
gress for  years,  at  the  instance  of  individuals,  and 
might  be  encouraged  by  the  state,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, were  the  object  merely  to  get  rid  of  the  people  ; 
but  the  plan  of  the  Committee  not  only  embraces  the 
mere  tranHport  of  a  redundant  population,  but  their 
full  location  and  establishment  in  secure  and  inde- 
pendent circumstances  in  the  country  of  their  adop- 
tion. 

The  funds  for  this  undertaking  it  is  proposed  to 
raise  either  by  an  advance  out  of  the  public  taxes, 
to  be  hereafter  repaid  by  the  emigrants,  or  by  rais- 
ing a  sum  on  security  of  the  poor-rates,  to  be  paid  in 
discharge  of  all  future  claims  for  parochial  relief. 

In  the  opinion  of  Sir  Wilmot  Horton,  who  evinced 
great  seal  and  ability  in  maturing  this  plan  of  emi- 
gration, the  annual  expenditure  of  240,000/.  would* 
have  been  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  yearly  accumu- 
lating surplus  of  labour  that  had  been  mainly  instru- 
mental in  the  depression  of  the  labouring  classes. 

A.  D.  1828.  Mr.  Brougham,  in  the  steady  pur- 
suit of  the  great  object  of  universal  education,  which 
he  began  in  1816  (see  p.  103),  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  resumed  his  inquiries  by  addressing  a  circular 
to  the  ministers  of  parishes  of  each  county  in  Eng- 
land (excepting  Middlesex),  and  received  answers  in 
the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  An  impulse  had 
evidently  been  given  to  the  great  social  obligation 
of  popular  instruction.    The  number  of  unendowed 
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CHAP.  II. 

DIVISION   OP  EMPLOTMEKTa* 

Diritioo  of  Xabonr^-^It  stTes  TinM — Jmpgo^em  Skin  and  Dex* 
.  tadty — Suggests  the  Contrirance  of  Tools  and  MadrnMiy— 
Lessens  the  Cost  of  Production — Applicable  chiefly  to  Me« 
'chanical  Employments — Limited  bj  Extent  of  the  Market. 

,  Labour  being  the  source  of  wealth,  and  wealth 
oif  enjoyment,  an  important  inquiry  is,  how  it  can 
be  made  most  efficient  in  its  production. 
•  Prior  to  the  invention  of  tools  and  implements^  it 
19  likely  that  a  division  of  employments  would  b& 
tjbe  first  expedient  devised.  All  men  could  not  be 
occupied  on  the  same  object,  some  must  cut  wood,, 
some  fetch  water,  some  fodder  the  cattle ;  and  the 
diversity  in  the  taste  and  talent  of  each  would  na- 
turally determine  the  nature  of  his  trade.  He  who 
excelled  in  making  bows  and  arrows  would  pro* 
bably  confine  his  industry  to  that  occupation.  Ana* 
iher  would  be  dexterous  in  the  chase,  and  limit  him- 
self to  hunting.  A  third  would  be  skilful  in  hut« 
building,  and  form  a  sort  of  house-carpenter* 
And  another  would  be  ready  in  the  cutting  and 
dressing  of  hides  for  clothing,  and  thus  be  the 
germ  of  a  tailor  or  tanner.  The  practice  ai  barter 
or  exchange  would  necessarily  grow  out  of  this  sepa- 
ration of  pursuits.  The  armourer  who  made  bowa 
and  arrows  would  have  more  than  needful  for  his 
own  use,  and  would  seek  to  exchange  the  surpliis 


fbr  the  venufon  of  the  hunter,  or  the  hides  of  the. 
ts^iaer^  or  he  would  purchase  with  lus  implementi 
the  senrices  of  the  hut-builder  to  erect  and  improve 
bis  dwelling.  A  corresponding  division  would  ariaa 
in  eivil  and  military  duties.  The  bravest  and  moat: 
enteiprismg  would  be  the  leader  in  war;  the  best 
spokesmaa  the  orator,  and  diplomatist  of  the  tribe; 
and  those  more  subtle  and  observing,  would  pro-* 
bablj  devote  themselves  to  legislation,  law,  and  thft 
myrteries  of  religion. 

Whether  this  is  precisely  the  mode  in  which  tradei 
and  professions  curiginated,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  essen* 
tial  to  ascertain,  A  more  important  inquiry  (haa 
into  the  or%inof  occupations  will  consist  in  showing 
how  nuidi  more  efficient  industry  becomes  by  beii^ 
concentrated  on  a  single  process  or  operation. 

First,  the  division  of  em{Joymen^  saves  time.  A 
man  carrying  on  different  occupatbns,  in  passing 
from  one  to  another,  must  change  either  his  position, 
his  place^  his  tools,  or  the  direction  of  his  mind,  and 
in  any  case  time  is  lost  in  the  transition.  Lawyers 
experience  something  of  this  in  passiqg  from  one 
brief  to  another,  or  one  court  to  another,  to  plead 
the  cause  of  their  clients.  The  General  Post-office 
has  been  cited  by  Dr.  Whately  as  an  apt  illustration 
of  the  division  of  labour.  If  each  individual  had  his 
own  letters  to  carry,  the  time  lost  and  expense  in«» 
curred  would  be  enormous ;  or  even  if  the  Post-office 
had  not  tntroduced  various  subdivisions  of  employ-^ 
ment  in  its  establishment— such  as  a  separate  post 
for  each  main  road,  and  a  district  of  adjacent  streets 
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for  etush  postman,  its  affairs  could  not  be  managed 
so  cheaply  and  expeditiously  as  they  are  at  priesent. 
:  In  moving  to  a  new  employment  a  listlessness  and 
sauntering  intervene ;  neither  the  mind  nor  muscles 
readily  apply  to  the  new  work,  and  this  repugnance 
can  only  be  overcome  after  a  certain  period  of  reso- 
lute application.  Practice  not  only  gives  greater 
aptitude  and  flexibility  to  particular  parts^  but 
strength,  and  enables  them  to  execute  more  work 
with  greater  ease  than  could  be  otherwise  effected. 
A  novelist  or  poet,  for  instance,  will  not  master  an 
abstruse  subject  with  the  same  facility  as  a  mathe* 
matician,  whose  mind  is  habituated  to  deep  and  con- 
tinuous investigation.  The  physical  effects  are  of  a 
similar  nature.  The  grasp  of  a  blacksmith's  hand 
is  well  known  to  be  like  his  own  vice,  and  a  porter  or 
coal-heaver  acquires  an  amplitude  of  shoulder  by  his 
employment,  which  is  rarely  found  in  those  accus-* 
tomed  only  to  sketch  the  tendon  Achilles  in  Hyde- 
park  or  the  Quadrant.* 

*  The  observations  in  this  paragraph  require  quaUfication. 
Tbey  apply,  I  apprehend,  chiefly  to  mechanical  labour,  or  to 
labour  that  must  be  executed  within  certain  hours,  or  in  a  cer- 
tain place.  Both  body  and  mind  are  relieved  by  change  of 
pursuit,  and  business,  by  the  altemationof  employment,  may  be 
made  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  recreation.  In  this  way  a 
Charlemagne,  a  Napoleon,  a  Brougham,  and  other  public  cha- 
nlcters,  have  been  enabled  to  accomplish  such  prodigies  of 
labour.  It  is  refreshing  to  pass  fitom  the  stillness  and  monotony 
of  a  bureau  to  the  bustle  and  variety  of  a  review,  an  audience^ 
or  court  of  law.  A  London  merchant  will  spend  the  morning 
at  desk,  midday  on  'Change,  then  dine,  and  return  in  the 
evening  with  unabated  vigour  to  posting  his  books,  answering 
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By  diyidingy  and  thereby  simplifying  occupatioat, 
less  time  is  requisite  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  them. 
A  lad  will  much  sooner  learn  to  head  a  pin  or  point 
a  needle  than  to  majke  either  of  these  tools  entire. 
Long  apprenticeships  were  intended  to  indemnify 
.masters  for  the  time  lost  in  teaching  boys  successiye 
and  ^complicated  processes ;  but,  in  an  advanced 
state  of  society,  when  employments  have  been  sim- 
plified by  division,  there  is  not  the  same  reason  for  the 
.protracted  term  of  seven  or  five  years'  servitude. 

2.  Greater  dexterity  and  skill  are  acquired  by  the 
constant  repetition  of  one  single  process  or  opera- 
tion. 

This  is  only  affirming  the  old  saying  that  '^  practice 
makes  perfect ;"  or  that  '^  a  Jack  of  all  trades  is  master 
of  none."  A  workman  in  the  daily  practice  of  one 
simple  business,  acquires  a  dexterity  and  despatch 
.which  would  not  be  possible  were  he  more  variously 
occupied.  Not  only  is  the  play  of  the  muscles  im- 
proved^ but  each  sense  and  faculty,  by  concentration 
of  object.    A  banker's  clerk  will,  count  over  a  bunr 

correspondents,  or  concocting  a  new  bargain  or  speculation^ 
Could  a  mechanic  labour  so  many  hours  without  bringing  on  the 
diseate  of  his  trade,  occasioned  by  the  constant  application  of  one 
set  of  muscles  or  faculty  of  the  mind  1  If  the  object  sought  be 
to  render  an  operatire  a  machine,  whereby  the  greatest  quan- 
ti^'of  work  in  a  given  occupation  may  be  extracted  from  him;  n6 
vray  so  .effective  as  division  of  labour.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  only 
pointassumed  to  be  investigated  in  the  text.  Political  economy 
does  not  embrace  moral  but  physical  results.  And  after  all,  aa 
emplo3rinent  reduced  to  it's  minimum  of  simplicity  must  leave 
the  mind  at  leisure  for  reflection  and  conversation ;  and  these 
are  the  effects  known  to  be  produced  in  many  manufactories. 
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,dle  of  notes  with  te|i  tknes  the  rapidity  of  another 
fenon  not  used  to  the  eniplo3rnient.  Mr.  Babbage 
:teentiont  a  clerk  of  the  Bank  of  England  who,  upon 
4UI  emergency,  signed  his  name,  consisting  of  eleren 
letters,  to  5300  notes,  daring  eleren  wofking-hoors^ 
sad  he  idso  arranged  the  notes  he  had  signed  in  par^ 
4BeUof  fifty  each.  This  affords  seme  idea  how  the 
•fom&t  of  execution  is  increased  by  the  practice  of 
jm  employment,  and  its  effects  on  production,  espe- 
cially in  piece-work,  must  be  very  great.  In  nail- 
Biaking,  Adam  Smith  states,  a  boy  bronght  up  to 
die  trade  will  make  npwards  of  2300  naib  m  n  day, 
whilst  a  common  smith,  who,  though  accustomed  to 
liandle  the  hammer,  has  never  been  used  to  make 
nails,  would  not  be  able  to  make  above  two  or  three 
hundred  in  a  day,  and  ^^  these,  too,  very  bad  ones.^ 
.  3.  The  division  of  employment  suggests  the 
contrivance  of  tools,  machinery,  and  processes  for 
abridging  and  saving  labour. 

An  operative,  whose  attention  is  Iknited  to  one 
simple  process,  is  more  likely  to  hit  upon  a  contriv- 
Mce  for  facilitating  the  execution  of  it  than  if  he 
Here  distracted  by  a  greater  variety  of  circumstances. 
The  simplicity  of  his  employment  leaving  the  nund 
disengaged,  a  new  toolj  or  better  mode  of  using  ai^ 
old  one,  is  more  likely  to  occur  to  him  than  if  he 
were  more  intensely  occupied*  His  ot^ject,  ^oiw^ 
ever,  would  be  ehieily  to  save  his  own  labour,  as  in 
die  case  mentioned  by  Smith.  In  the  first  steam- 
engines,  a  lad  was  constantly  employed  to  open  and 
shut  alternately  the  communication  b^ween  the 


\>oiiier  a&d  cylinder,  according  as  tlia  piston  ascend- 
<e^  or  dtiaoended*  One  of  the  boys  so  employed 
diMtePreAy  that  by  tying  a  string  from  the  handle  of 
the  valve  which  opened  the  communication  to  ano* 
ther  pe^  of  the  machine,  the  valve  would  open  and 
ihat  of  Itself,  leaving  him  at  liberty  to  play  with  his 
companions.  Similar  causes  have  probably  or^^ 
jiated  many  of  our  great  mechanical  combinationa. 
Hie  worknsan  finds  outa  tool  for  saving  his  labour; 
^hile  minds  of  greater  leisure  and  grasp  step  in  and 
<co«ibine  these  tools  into  a  machine  impelled  by  one 
moving  power,  and  thus  effeot  those  miracles  of 
ingenuity  and  force  that  are  exhibited  in  our  millg 
and  fiaictories. 

4.  The  aeries  of  operatioiis  necessary  to  the  pro* 
duction  of  an  article  do  not  require  a  unifofM 
sunouat  of  skill  and  fioice ;  by  the  division  of  em* 
]>loymentg,  the  master  is  ^uibled  to  apply  exactly 
that  degree  of  skill  and  force  to  each  operation 
which  is  necessary  to  its  execution,  whereby  the  cost 
of  production  is  lessened* 

'  This  advantage  of  the  division  of  labour  i^ppears 
to  have  been  first  communicated  to  the  English  pub* 
lie  in  the  EcaMnmyofMaekinery  andMaMu/aeture^t 
though  Mr.  Babbage  adnuts  tl^  same  prtndf>le  had 
l>een  distinctly  stated  byGioja,  an  Italtaa»  author 
of  an  ecenomical  work,  published  at  Milan,  in  181& 
Its  tendency  to  economise  labour  might  be  diowa  hi 
iihttost  ev6ry  Inranch  of  industry;  and  Mr.  Babbage 
Ims  elucidated  it  with  great  minuteness  in  explain* 
teg  the  aeveral  processes  used  in  the  making  of  pina^ 
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As  the  Professor's  interestmg  publication  is  in  general 
circulation  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  his  descrip* 
tion  of  the  successive  operations  in  this  curious  art; 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  recapitulate  the  result^. 

To  make  5546  pins,  weighing  one  pound,  occupies 
four  men,  four  women,  and  two  chfldi'eu,  rather  more 
than  seven  hours  and  a  half  of  time,  and  the  total 
expense  of  their  labour,  each  being  paid  according 
to  his  skill  and  the  time  he  is  employed,  amounts  to 
nearly  Is.  Id.  The  ratio  of  the  wages  earned  per 
day  by  the  persons  so  employed,  varies  from  4^cf.y 
the  sum  paid  to  the  boy  who  assists  in  twisting  and 
cutting  the  heads,  to  6s,  ^  the  sum* paid  to  the  maa 
who  finishes  the  most  difficult  part  of  .the  art.  Of 
the  seven  hours  and  a  half  consumed,  four  are  taken 
up  by  a  woman  in  heading;  rather  more  than  two 
hours  by  another  woman  in  preparing,  and  the  re* 
maining  hour  and  a  half  is  spent  by  the  other  eight 
persons  in  drawing  the  wire,  straightening  the  wire^ 
•pointing .  and  tinning.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  if 
only  one  person  was  employed  to  make  a  pin,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  he  must  not  only  have  the 
skill  and  the  strength  necessary  to  execute  the  more 
easy  and  simple  processes,  but  those  more  difficult 
and  laborious.  It  follows  that  one  half  of  his  time 
would  be  spent  in  putting  on  the  heads — a  part  of 
the  work  only  worth  Is.  3d.  a  day ;  while  his  skill, 
if  better  employed,  would  in  the  same  time  produce 
five  times  as  much.  Pins  in  consequence  would  be 
nearly  four  times  the  current  price  ;  and  the  reason 
of  their  cheapness  is  a  skilful  division  of  labour,  an 


apportioninent  of  the  several  prcxsestes  in  the  tred6 
toiofkg  men,  women,  and  children,  according^  to  the 
Ibrce  and  ability  requisite  to  the  performance  of  each. 

The  aame  principle  is  in  operation  in  the  cotton, 
iax  j  and  woollen  manufactures,  in  the  employment  of 
adult  and  infant  labour,  ft  is  the  same  in  agricul- 
tural industry.  The  ploughman  and  thatcher  do  not 
tunially  lose  their  time  in  gathering  stones  and  weed- 
ing the  com-^bourmore  appropriately  left  to  women 
and  children. 

Ill  intellectual  pursuits  there  is  a  corresponding 
gradation  of  occupation,  and  according  to  the  di- 
versitieis  of  taite  and  ability  men  devote  themselves 
to  the  cultivation  of  poetry,  mathematics,  natural 
philosophy,  and  j  urisprudence.  As  society  advances 
the  divisions  of  employment  become  more  minute. 
Chemistry  becomes  a  distinct  science  from  natural" 
philosophy ;  the  physical  astronomer  separates  him- 
self from  the  astronomical  observer ;  the  political 
economist  from  the  politician,  and  the  legislator 
from  both.  Like  subdivisions  have  been  introduced 
in  the  legal  and  medical  professions :  the  vocation  of 
a  barrister  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  conveyancer^ 
equity  draftsman,  attorney,  and  solicitor ;  as  that 
^  a  physician  is  from  a  surgeon,  apothecary  or  drug*' 
gist.  Each  confining  himself  to  his  peculiar  branch' 
of  science  or  business,  attains  to  a  proficiency  and 
axpertness  therein  which  would  be  hardly  possible 
ivere  his  time  consumed  and  attention  distracted  by 
greater  variety  of  purspits.  It  follows  that  the  ex<^ 
aniple -of   ^  Baoon.  orXriciiton  can  be  anulated 
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with  difficulty ;  when  knowledge  was  less  perfect^ 
and  not  so  divided,  men  might  more  easily  aspire  to 
the  honour  of  universal  science  or  scholarship ;  but 
the  standard  of  excellence  in  any  one  department  is 
now  fixed  so  high,  that  to  reach  it  is  usually  deemed 
sufficient  to  occupy  the  ordinary  term  of  exist- 
ence. 

The  degree  of  refinement  a  community  has  at* 
tained  may  be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  the 
division  of  employments  has  been  carried.     In  a 
rude  state  of  society  every  man  endeavours  to  sup- 
ply by  his  own  industry  his  own  occasional  wants  as 
they  occur.     '^  When  he  is  hungry,  he  goes  to  the 
forest  to  hunt ;  when  his  coat  is  worn  out,  he  clothes 
himself  with  the  skin  of  the  first  large  animal  he 
kills;  and  when  his  hut  begins  to  go  to  ruin,  he 
repairs  it  as  well  as  he  can  with  the  trees  and  the 
turf  that  are  nearest  it.     As  each  tries  only  to  sa- 
tisfy his  individual  wants,  no  one  has  a  surplus  to 
barter  with  his  neighbour."    This  state  of  society, 
however,  must  have  been  of  short  duration,  as  the 
variety  in  men's  natural  dispositions  and  talents 
would  soon  suggest  the  utility  of  each  devoting 
himself  to  the  occupation  for  which  he  was  most 
competent;   and,  as  the  produce  of  his  industry 
would  exceed  his  necessities,  he  would  have  a  sur- 
plus to  exchange  for  the  surplus  of  another  differently 
employed.    A  general  system  of  barter  would  thus 
be  introduced ;  a  demand  would  exist  for  commo- 
dities, and,  of  course,  every  expedient  that  facili* 
tated  their  pToduction,  whether  division  of  labour^ 
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or  the  inyentibn  of  tools  and  machines^  would  be 
encouraged. 

It  is  the  demand  for  the  products  of  industry  that 
has  promoted  these  minute  subdivisions  of  labour 
that  distinguish  rich  and  civilized  communities. 
The  divisions  of  employment  in  the  making  of  pins, 
for  instance,  could  not  be  carried  on  as  at  present, 
were  there  not  a  great  consumption  of  this  usetiul 
implement.  The  ten  persons  now  employed  in 
executing  the  different  processes  in  the  art  would 
make  probably  fifty  thousand  pins  per  day.  If  the 
demand  for  pins  did  not  equal  this  amount,  the  ten 
persons  could  not  be  employed,  and  the  several 
branches  of  the  trade  could  not  be  distributed  so  as 
to  be  executed  in  the  least  expensive  and  most 
efficient  manner. 

Watchmaking  is  another  striking  illustration  of 
the  principle  that  the  division  of  labour  is  limited 
by  the  extent  of  the  market,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
demand  for  its  products.  From  the  inquiries  of  a 
parliamentary  committee,  it  appears  there  are  one 
hundred  and. two  distinct  branches  in  this  trade> 
each  having  its  separate  class  of  workmen ;  and  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  watch-finishers,  whose 
business  is  to  put  together  the  several  pails  of  a 
watch,  not  one  of  the  classes  can  work  at  any  other 
than  his  own  particular  employment.  Now  it  is 
plain,  if  the  demand  for  watches  were  not  at  least 
sufficient  to  occupy  one  hundred  and  two  persons, 
this  minute  division  of  occupation  could  not  be  sup- 
ported, and  watches  would  neither  be  so  cheap  nor 

k2 
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to  well  executed.  The  same  cause  is  in  operation  in 
almost  every  department  of  trade  and  business:  thej 
are  all  consolidated  or  divided  acc(nrding  as  the  market 
IB  more  or  less  extensive.     In  a  village  or  small 
town,  for  instance,  it  is  common  to  find  the  business 
of  a  draper,  grocer,  cheesemonger,  and  poulterer,  all 
carried  on   in  one  establishment,  the  demand  not 
being  extensive  enough  to  maintain  a  shopkeeper  in 
each  litie  of  business.     Again,  there  are  some  sorts 
of  industry  that  can  be  carried  on  nowhere  but  in  a 
great  city.    A  porter,  shoeblack,  or  hackney-coach- 
man, can  find  employment  and  subsistence  in  no 
other  place.     A  village,  or  ordinary  market-town, 
would  be  too  narrow  a  sphere  to  a£brd.them  con- 
stant occupation.      It  is  impossible  there  should  be 
such  a  trade  as  a  nailer  in  a  small  place  :  such  a 
'workman,  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  nails  a  day, 
and  three  hundred  working  days  in  the  year,  will 
-make  three  hundred  thousand  nails  per  annum.  But, 
•perhaps  in  a  twelvemonth  he  would  not  sell  more 
than  One  thousand,    leaving  the  market  of  nails 
^greatly  overstocked,  &nd,  of  course,  the  price  of 
4iiem  ruinously  low. 
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CHAP.  III. 

MOyET. 

Origin  of  Money— IiicoiiT«nieiieM  of  Barter— Adrantagm  of 
Gold  and  Silver  as  Inatruments  of  Exchange — Effects  of  an 
Increase,  or  Diminution  in  the  Supply  of  the  Precious  Metals 
—Forcible  Alteration  of  die  Standard  of  Value. 

After  each  man  had  begun  to  occupy  himself 

with  a  separate  trade,  the  produce  of  his  labour 

would  exceed  his  consumption.     Of  the  commodity 

he  maxie  he  would  have  more  than  enough,  while  of 

the  commodities  made  by  others  he  would  be  de* 

ficient.     At  every  individual  would  be   similarly 

situated,  the  utility  of  a  mutual  exchange  of  sur- 

pluses  would  soon  be  apparent.  Those  who  pursued 

the  chase  might  be  overstocked  with  venison,  which 

they  would  be  glad  to  exchange  for  a  supply  of  fish ; 

or  the  maker  of  bows  and  arrows  might  be  willing 

to  make   an  exchange  with  the  maker  of  some 

domestic  utensil,  a  wooden  bowl,  an  earthen  pot, 

or  stone-hatchet.     Barter  would  become  the  general 

£uhion  of  the  tribe ;  from  a  community  of  producers^ 

they  would,  by  the  introduction  of  divisions  of  em<» 

ployment,  become  a  community  of  exchangers,  en* 

tering  on  the  first  stage  of  commercial  prosperity. 

Barter  alone,  however,  would  soon  be  found  to 
be  accompanied  with  two  inconveniences :  first,  it 
might  not  be  always  easy  to  find  a  person  who  had 
Ihe  commodity  yon  wanted,  and  who  was  willing  t» 
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exchange  it  for  your  commodity ;  or,  secondly,  the 
commodities  might  be  of  unequal  value,  one  having 
been  produced  by  greater  labour  than  the  other. 
In  either  case  you  would  be  at  a  stand,  no  business 
could  be  transacted.  But  the  nature  of  your  dif- 
ficulties will  appear  more  striking  by  a  practical 
example. 

You  are,  we  will  suppose,  a  maker  of  wooden 
spoons,  and  wish  to  exchange  them  for  animal  food. 
You  go  to  the  butcher ;  but  unluckily  he  is  not  in 
want  of  spoons,  he  wants  bread :  there  is  the  baker, 
however,  in  want  of  spoons,  but  you  do  not  want 
bread.  How  inconvenient !  what  a  miserable  state 
of  society,  in  which  every  one  has  too  much  of  one 
thing  and  too  little  of  another,  and  no  means  of 
neutralizing  your  respective  necessities ! 

Ifit  us   suppose  that  matters  are  not  quite  so 
untoward,  and  you  find  a  butcher  in  want  of  spoons; 
but. this  may  not  be  enough  :  he  may  be  a  carcass- 
butcher,  and  will  only  exchange  his  ox  or  his  sheep 
entire,  whereas  you  are  only  in  want  of  a  joint  at 
most,  or  perhaps,  if  a  bachelor,  a  couple  of  chops  or 
a  steak.     What  is  to  be  done?     This  is  a  second 
disadvantag-e  of  a  state  of  barter.      Each  individual 
of  the  community  has  applied  himself  to  his  calling; 
but  the  difficulties  attending  the  exchange  of  the 
surplus  of  his  industry,  for  the  precise  articles  he 
wants,  and  the  precise  quantity  of  each,  are  almost 
insurmountable. 

To  obviate  these  impediments  to  exchange,  let  ut 
suppose  a  certain  material  is  discovered,   that  is 
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di?isiUe  into  parts,  portable  and  durable;  it  is  not 
necessary  this  new  article  should  be  consumable 
either  as  meat,  drink,  or  clothes,  but  simply  that  it 
shall  be  prized  alike  by  every  member  of  the  society , 
and  every  one  be  willing  to  exchange  his  labour  or 
its  produce,  for  the  possession  of  a  portion  of  it. 
l^is    discovery   removes   all    the   obstacles   pre* 
viously  existing  to  exchanges.      A  medium  has 
been  found  universally  current,  that  passes  with 
every  person,  and  in  every  place,  and  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  spoon-maker,  in  consequence, 
may  be  easily  made  apparent.     First,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary he   should  exchange  his  stock  of  spoons 
directly  with  the  butcher  or  baker,  any  other  person 
will  answer  equally  well,  provided  he  can  obtain  in 
return  what  he  deems  an  equitable  portion  of  the 
new  material.      Having  done  this,  he  has  choice  of 
three   modes  of  procedure :  first,   as  the  new  ma- 
terial is  not  perishable,  it  may  be  stored  up  for 
future  occasions;  or  secondly,  as  it  is  portable,  in 
lieu  of  being  exchanged  in  the  neighbourhood,  it 
inay  be  conveyed  to  a  more  distant  part,  where 
better  bargains  may  be  obtained ;  or  thirdly,  as  it 
is  divisible,  it  may,  in  lieu  of  being  all  exchanged 
for  one  article,  meat  for  example,  a  part  of  it  may 
be  exchanged  for  meat,  a  part  for  bread,  and  a  part 
for  beer. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  the  ma- 
terial which  affords  so  many  conveniences  to  the 
.^poon-maker,  and  to  every  other  producer,  is 
MOKET,   that  universal  instrument  of  exchange^ 
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^hack  every  crrUized  eommuoity  liat  tidoptoti  ftiv 
meaBarmg  the  vahse  of  labour,  and  all  its  pro* 
ductions.  > 

(  Hie  introductioa  of  money  bad  two  knpcwtant 
consequences :  first,  it  gave  rise  to  prictM^  or  the 
fixing  the  quantity  or  worth  of  every  commodity  in 
the  new  standard  of  value ;  and  secondly,  it  pr(^ 
noted  the  formation  of  a  new  class  in  society,  called 

,  merchants^  who  were  not  the  producers,  hut  tht 
Imyers  of  commodities,  to  resell  in  places  whem 
they  were  in  the  greatest  demand,  or  in  qnanti* 
ties  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  consumers. 

Hiese  changes  made  no  alteratioii  in  the  prin<«> 
ciple  of  barter  previously  existing,  it  only  facibtaled 
the  operation,  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  agimU 
The  object  of  barter  was  to  equalise  the  possesskm 
of  commodities,  according  to  the  wants  of  eadi; 
and  the  object  of  buying  and  selling  by  the  inven* 
tion  of  money,  is  precisely  the  same :  in  both  cases 
consumption  is  promoted,  and  value  for  value,  in  th^ 
estimate  of  the  parties,  exchanged ;  only  in  barter, 
as  just  explained,  the  commodity  can  neither  be  s6 
readily  obtained,  nor  in  the  exact  quantity  suited  te 
individual  wants. 

The  instilment  first  used  as  money  was  not  so 

-perfect,  as  it  subsequently  became,  and  consisted 
probably  of  that  commodity  which  constituted  the 
stable  wealth  of  the  community.  Thus  in  the  early 
ages,  cattle  are  frequently  mentioned  as  the  measui^ 

•of  ^alue.     Homer  says  the  armour  of  Diomed  cost 

t'oiily  nine  oxen ;  but  that  of  Glaucns  100  oxelu 
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Whfeii  aDBnUmd  becaim^  agricidlutal,  toitu'  was  uvh^ 
stituted  for  cattle ;  rettiatoB  of  coni-moiiey  are  stU 
to  be  found  "ki  old  eoUege  leases  and  agreeraeuts, 
dial  stipulate  the  payment  of  rents  and  wages  ixk 
that  commodity.  The  English  kings  eren  of  thei 
Tttdor  raee,  nnder  the  pririlege  of  puryeyanoe^ 
daisuBd  ia  large  portion  of  the  royal  income  in  kind  ;: 
that  is,  in  Tictuals  and  prorisions  ef  all  sorts.  Salfe 
is  said  to  be  a  common  medium  of  exi^tai^  in. 
Ahyisinia ;  a  species  of  shells  in  some  parts  of  India;, 
bides  or  dressed  leather  in  some  other  conntries  i, 
and  Adam  Smith  relates,  that  in  his  time  it  was  nol 
nncommon  in  a  village  of  Scotland  for  workmen  tflr 
carry  nails  instead  of  money  to  the  baker's  shop  of 
akhonse.  The  primitive  money  of  the  Spartans  wan 
of  iron ;  of  the  Romans,  copper ;  but  gold  an4 
silver  have  been  adopted  as  the  common  instrument 
of  commerce,  among  all  rich  and  civilized  comma*^ 
aittes. 

€kM  and  silver  being  more  valuable  than  the 
other  metals,  are  better  adapted  to  the  uses  of  money* 
Iron  and  copper,  like  cattle  or  corn,  are  too  bulky 
representatives  of  value;  ^ey  are  deficient  in  th^ 
essential  quality  of  portability :  whereas  a  smaller 
portion  of  the  precious  metals  measuring  the  pric^ 
of  commodities,  may  be  more  easily  carried  about 
the^  person,  or  from  place  to  place.  At  first 
they  seem  to  have  been  used  in  the  mass,  in  bars  or 
ingots,  without  stamp  or  coinage.  The  party  havinig 
agreed  about  the  quantity  to  be  given,  that  iquantity 
was  then  weired  off.     Ahtdham  weighs  to  f^d^pois 
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tlie  400  shekels  of  silver,  whtcli  be  had  agreed  to 
pay  for  the  field  of  Machpelah. 
•  The  use  of  the  metals  in  this  state  would  be 
attended   with  two   inconveniences ;    besides   the 
trouble,  mistakes  and  disputes  would  occur  in  the 
weighing  of  them;  and  secondly,  there  would  be  the 
assaying,    or  testing  their  fineness.      Submitting 
them  to  both  processes  would  render  a  market,  or 
even  a  single  sale,  or  payment,  a  lengthy  and  trou- 
blesome business.     Undoubtedly  the  latter  point,  or 
the  ascertaining  the  degree  of  purity  of  the  metals, 
would  require  the  gpreatest  sketch  of  science.     For- 
tunately means  were  discovered  for  superseding  the 
Necessity  of  both  weighing  and  assaying.  According 
to  Gognet,  the  fabrication  of  coiks,  or  the  impress- 
ing pieces  of  metal  with  a  stamp,  indicating  their 
weight  and  fineness,  belongs  to  the  remotest  period 
of  history;    and  when  this  was  done  under  the 
authority  of  the  state,  not  only  were  commercial 
dealings  vastly  facilitated,  but  the  most  efiective 
guarantee  introduced  against  fraud  and  contention. 
By  the  invention  of  coins,  the  precious  metals  at- 
tained the  greatest  improvement,  of  which  they  ap- 
pear susceptible  as  the  general  instrument  of  ex- 
change.   The  qualities  most  essential   to  money 
have  been  already  partly  indicated,  and  are,  1.  that 
it  should  be  divisible  into  portions^f  greater  or  less 
value ;  without  this  it  would  be  a  convenience  for 
the  rich  and  none  for  the  poor ;  2.  that  it  should 
admit  of  being  kept  or  hoarded^  without  depreciat- 
ing in  value,  otherwise  no  one  would  exchange  com- 
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modities  for  money  unless  he  expected  to  be  speedily 
able  to  re-exchange  it  for  something  else ;  3.  that  it 
should^  by  possessing  great  value  in  small  bulk,  be 
easily  portable  from  place  to  place;    4.  that  it 
should  be  of  uniform  denomination ;  in  other  words, 
that  a  piece  of  coin,  a  sovereign,  or  shilling  for  in- 
stance, should  represent  the  same  quantity  of  metal 
in  weight  and  fineness  :  without  this  quality  the  in« 
trinsic  value  of  different  sovereigns  and  shillings 
could  not  be  known  without  scales  and  tests ;  5.  that 
it  should  possess  stability  of  value :  as  money  is  the 
standard  or  measure  by  which  the  worth  of  all  other 
commodities  is  estimated,  it  is  as  essential  that  its 
own  value  should  be   invariable,   as   that  a  yard 
measure  or  a  pound  weight  should  be  invariable; 
without  this  most  essential  requisite,  it  in  fact  ceases  to 
be  money,  and  introduces  the  greatest  derangement 
in  the  value  of  property  and  mercantile  transactions. 
With  the  exception  of  the  last,  the  precious  metals 
possess  the  other  qualities  desirable  in  money  in 
great  perfection  ;  and  they  possess  the  last  in  greater 
perfection,  -perhaps,  than  any  other  material  that 
could  be  substituted  in  their  place.     Money  is  itself 
a  commodity,   possessing  intrinsic  value,   and  its 
price  is  influenced  by  the  greater  or  less  quantity  ii| 
circulation.    Fluctuations  in  value  from  this  cause 
have  operated  slowly  and  at  distant  intervals,  and 
much  less  so  on  gold  and  silver  than  on  any  other 
articles  of  use  and  consumption.      The  greatest 
change  in  their  value  was  caused  by  the  discovery 
of  the  American  mines  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
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wbeu  the  ptiee  of  silver  in  Europe  fell  at  least  tiro-^ 
thifds.    Plate  in  consequence  became  much  cbeaper^r* 
and  a  service  might  be  purchased  for  one-third  ef 
the  coin  or  labour  it  before  demanded.    So  far  it 
vas  a  social  convenience,  but  as  an  instrument  o£ 
ejachange  the  precious  metab  became  less  valuable. 
It  became  necessary  to  load  the  person  with  ft 
greater  weight  of  them,  and  carry  three  shillings  m 
tiie  pocket  to  make  a  purchase,  where  one  would 
have  before  suificed.     It  follows  that  the  specu** 
lative  avidity  evinced  in  1824-5  for  opening  ne# 
and  improving  the  working  of  old  mines  in  South 
America,  was  not  a  pas»on  in  which  the  public  was 
deeply  interested.     Individuals  might  have  profited 
by  such  adventures  had  they  been  successful,  bul 
tiiey  would  have  been  of  sli^t  utility  to  mankind* 
Capital,  flowing  into  agriculture  or  manufacture,  or 
applied  to  internal  improvements,  augments  produce 
and  facilitates  the  operation  of  industry.     But  if 
the  supply  of  bullion  from  the  mines  had  been 
quadrupled,  the  value  of  the  metallic  currency 
would,  in  the  same  proportion  have  been  depre* 
ciated.     As  an  instrument  of  commerce  it  would 
have  been  rendered  less  convenient ;  it  would  have 
been  reduced  nearer   to  a  level  with  copper,   and 
that  portability,  which  forms  one  of  its  chief  recom- 
mendations, would  have  been  impaired. 

Causes,  however,  of  an  opposite  descripticm  ar# 
considered  by  many  to  have  been  in  gradual  opersr 
tion,  and  that  the  tendency  of  gold  and  silver  ha» 
)wen  to  rise  in  value.    That  smch  a  rise  is  in  pro? 
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gresg,  has  been  inferred  from  the  following  consider* 
adous:  1.  The  unsettled  state  of  South  Amerioa, 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  consequent  inter* 
ruption  to  the  working  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines., 

2.  The  increased  consumption  of  bullion  in  plate  and 
other  articles  of  luxury,  from  the  increase  of  wealth. 

3.  The  increased  demand  for  the  precious  metals  as 
a  measure  of  value,  owing  to  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, commerce,  and  commodities.  4.  The  general 
substitution  of  a  metallic  for  a  paper  currency  in 
England,  America,  and  the  continental  states.  AU 
these  causes,  by  increasing  the  demand,  must  have 
increased  the  value  of  bullion  ;  unless  its  tendency  t6 
rise  has  been  counteracted  by  the  cotemporary  effect 
of  other  causes;  especially  the  increased  productive- 
ness of  the  Russian  niines,  and  the  less  disposition 
to  hoard  treasure,  formerly  so  prevalent  in  Europe, 
and  rendered  necessary  by  the  insecurity  of  pro- 
perty^ and  the  non-establishment  of  banks  (^  deposit. 

The  rise  of  bullion  in  value,  if  any,  has  been  too 
gradual  to  have  had  any  material  share  in  the 
ruinous  fluctuations  in  prices  that  have  been  experi- 
enced within  the  last  forty  years.  Greater  mischiefs 
than  the  almost  imperceptible  variation  in  the  value 
pf  ike  precious  metals,  have  been  produced  by 
luddenly  altering  the  standtxrd  of  the  coinage ;  that 
is,  by  suddenly  introducing  into  circulation,  coins 
of  the  same  denomination,  but  less  weight  and  fine- 
ness than  those  previously  issued.  This  was  a  fa- 
vourite device,  for  cheating  their  subjects,  of  Frederic 
the  €rreat  of  Prussia,  and  of  some  of  the  Bourboli 
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kings:  it  has  been  even  revived  in  this  country, 
under  the  specious  pretext  of  an  *'  equitable  adju8t«^ 
ment  **  with  the  national  creditor.  But  it  is  impos* 
3ible  schemes  of  this  complexion  can  be  counte- 
nanced by  a  just  and  enlightened  community ;  they 
are  such  barefaced  frauds,  and  disgust  more  than 
open  robbery.  A  forcible  alteration  in  the  measure 
of  value,  is  a  forcible  alteration  in  all  pecuniary  en* 
gagements — debts,  leases,  agreements,  bonds,  and 
contracts  of  every  kind ;  and  as  this  alteration  it 
made  only  perhaps  for  the  benefit,  as  by  the  consent 
of  one  party,  it  is  a  forcible  violation  of  the  most 
sacred  rights  of  property. 


CHAP.  IV. 

PAPER   CURRENCY. 


Origin  of  Pftper  Money — Commercial  Paper,  and  its  Uses — Dis- 
tinction between  Paper  and  Coin — Absence  of  intrinsic  Value 
in  Paper,  cause  of  its  ov-er-issue— Proper  Functions  of  Banksrs, 
and  Defects  in  our  Monetary  System — Money  ought  only  to 
be  issued  under  the  Control  and  Guarantee  of  tbo  State 
—Profit  on  the  issue  of  Money  belongs  to  the  Public, 
not  Individuals — ^Distinction  between  a  Depreciated  and 
Excessive  issue  of  Paper^^Proportions  of  Bills  of  Exchange 

-,  and  Bank-notes  in  circulation — Causes  of  the  Meroaalile 
Crisis  of  182-1-5 — Adrantages  of  a  Sovereign  over  a  Bank* 
note — Stagnation  in  Trade  caused  by  a  want  of  Credit*  not 
of  Bank  Paper. 

The  advantages  of  a  coinage  of  gold  and  silver 
are  so  great,  that  a  long  time  elapsed  before  man^ 
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kind  discoYered  a  more  perfect  mstniment  of  ex* 
change.  Paper  money  is  comparatively  a  modem 
invention  y  and  had  its  origin  principally  in  the  in** 
creased  number  and  magnitude  of  commercial  trans- 
actions. Although  the  precious  metals  possess 
great  value  in  small  bulk,  they  are  not  so  easily 
transported  as  bank«notes.  A  million  of  specie  could 
only  be  sent  from  London  to  York  in  waggons  well 
guarded ;  but  a  remittance  to  the  same  amount  in 
paper,  might  be  done  by  post,  travelling  at  the  rate 
of  ten  miles  an  hour,  and  in  no  danger  from  brigands* 
As  respects  secure  and  rapid  conveyance,  paper 
then  is  better  than  gold,  and  this  in  a  trading  com- 
munity, where  the  transfer  of  payments  is  incessant 
and  multiplied,  is  a  valuable  recommendation. 

The  main  purpose  of  money  is  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
change of  commodities,  and  as  the  expense  of  main- 
taining this  pecuniary  machinery  is  borne  by  the 
community,  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  done  in 
the  most  economical  manner.  But  a  currency  of  the 
precious  metals  is  the  dearest^  as  that  of  paper  is 
the  cheapesty  that  could  be  issued.  Mr.  Jacob,  in 
his  Inquiry  into  the  Production  and  Consumption 
of  the  Precious  Metals,  has  entered  into  some  cu- 
rious calculations  to  elucidate  this  subject.  The 
abrasion,  or  loss  of  coins  from  wear,  he  estimates  at 
one  six-hundreth  part  a  year  for  gold,  and  one  two- 
hundreth  part  for  silver  coins.  The  loss  from  other 
causes,  as  by  fires,  shipwrecks,  and  accidents,  must 
be  considerable.  Altogether,  Mr.  M'Culloch  es- 
timates the  annual  diminution  at  one  per  cent* 
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{Commercial  Diety.  p.  871 .)  So  that  to  repair  the 
wear  and  tear  of  a  metallic  currency  of  one  hundred 
tmllions  would  cost  annually  a  million  a  year,  ex<- 
dusive  of  the  expense  of  an  annual  reeoinage  to 
isupply  the  place  of  the  coins  that  had  become  unfit, 
or  disappeared  from  circulation. 

The  fabrication  of  so  cheap  a  substitute  for  coin  as 
bank-notes,  might  be  considered  to  carry  the  art  of 
manufacturing  money  to  perfection;  but  such  ha^ 
been  the  ingenuity,  stimulated  by  the  wants  of  cajm* 
merce,  that  these  constitute  only  one  among  many 
kindred  contrivances  of  mercantile    men.     Paper 
currency  is  not  restricted  to  the  promissory  notes  of 
bankers,  nor  bills  of  exchange ;  but  may  be  defined, 
after  the  Abbe  M orellet,  to  consist  of  every  negotia^ 
ble  security,    every  acknowledgment    of  debt   or 
pecuniary  obligation,  every  stipulation  by  writing 
between  a  debtor  and  creditor,  which  obliges  th^ 
former  to  pay,  and  authorizes  the  latter  to  exact  a 
value ;  and  which  security,  acknowledgment,  and 
Writing)  being  tmnsferable,  are  the  means  of  trans-^ 
ferring  values  without  the  actual  transport  of  th6 
commodities  they  represent  or  attest  the  ownerships 
The  quantity  of  money  of  all  kinds  necessary  to  a. 
country  depends  on  the  amount  of  its  wealth,  and 
extent  of  its  commerce.    A  poor  country,  with  littk 
trade,  does  not  reqiiire  much  money,  either  to  repre^ 
sent  its  riches,  or  to*  facilitate  the  exchange  of  its 
commodities.     Engfand,  it  is  well  known,   is  the 
most  rich  and  cdmrnericial  nation  in  the  world,  asd 
to  represent  rt^  \irealth;«ttid'  carry  on  its  vast  and 
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varied  exchanges,  coin,  aided  even  by  bank  paper, 
would  form  a  totally  inadequate  medium.     How,  for 
instance,  could  the  value  be  represented,  or  the  pay- 
ments be  made,  involved  in  the  transfer  of  the  hun« 
dreds  of  millions  of  property  that  change  hands 
every  year,  by  the  intervention  of  notes  and  coins  ? 
The  mere  counting  of  one,  or  the  weighing  of  the 
other,  would  be  an  incredible  labour.  Then  mark  the 
ingenuity—the  delicate  and  curious  machinery  that 
has  been  introduced  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
either.     By  the  use  of  bills  of  exchange,  bills  of 
lading,  checks,  scrip-notes,  clearing  houses,  and  a 
variety  of  other  contrivances,  aided  by  a  vast  fabric 
of  credit  taken  and  given  in  open  account,  money,' 
in  its  common  acceptation  hardly  ever  enters  into 
mercantile  affairs ;  it  is  indeed  the  substance  really 
meant  and  shadowed  forth ;  but  it  never,  as  one 
may  say,  bodily  passes  from  merchant  to  merchant ; 
and  is  only  used  as  petty  cash  for  paying  wages  and 
settling  balances  of  insignificant  amount:   all  the 
great  transactions  of  commerce,  all  the  great  masses 
of  property — the  roads  and  canals — the  mines  of 
gold,  and  silver,  and  iron — ^the  cargoes  of  sugar,  cot- 
ton and  indigo,  that  are  constantly  being  transferred 
from  one  possessor  to  another,  jon  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, or  from  London  to  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
and  Glasgow — all  this  is  done  by  the  intervention 
of  the  credit  and  commercial  paper  mentioned ;  the 
business  of  the  mercantile  classes  being  reduced,  by 
a  wonderful  system  of  balancmg  payments,  to  little 
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niore  than  a  game  at  chess,  or  the  working  in  th^ 
^^nting-houses  an  algebraic  equation,  consisting  of 
the  debit  and  credit  side  of  each  account,  and  com« 
municating  the  result  to  their  agents,  customers  and 
<P<MTespondents  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 
*  It  would  be  unsuited  to  the  limits  of  this  pubK- 
^Mktion  to  describe,  in  detail,  the  commercial  ma- 
chinery I  have  indicated :  but  in  speaking  of  paper 
Bioney,  it  is  impossible  to  help  glancing  at  such  an 
extraordinary  fabric  as  our  monetary  system;  nor 
think  without  astonishment  of  the  successive  steps  of 
its  progress  from  the  state  of  barter  to  the  use  of  the 
?aw  metal — then  to  coin-^then  to  bills,  bankers^ 
notes  and  checks — 'and  finally  to  the  winding  up 
Md  balancing  of  all  commercial  dealings  in  England 
£urope,  Asia,  and  America,  in  that  great  focus  and 
centre  of  circulation,  the  British  metropolis  ! 

Paper  money  has  been  as  powerful  a  commercial 
Instrument  in  facilitating  the  exchange  of  eommodi<< 
ties,  as  the  steam-engine  in  the  production  of  themJ 
Tety  in  one  respect,  it  is  inferior  to  cmn.  It  pos* 
losses  only  conventional,  not  intrinsic  value.  Colri 
i^t  only  measures  the  value  of  commodities  in  t%* 
fthange,  it  is  a  real  equivalent  for  them ;  it  is  th^ 
'veritable  substance,  of  which  paper  currency  is  only 
|4ie  representative.  Whether  paper  money  is  worth 
any  thing  or  nothing,  depends  on  the  guarantee 
under  which  it  is  issued ;  but  coined  money  dependa 
^n  no  such  contingency*— it  is  its  own  guarantee*^ 
tho  junhrinsai  i|ie4i;9m  of  commerce^  and  in  ev^ry 
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market  of  the  world  will  be  accepted  ai  an  equiva- 
lent for  m^chandise,  in  proportion  to  its  weight  and 
purity. 

Thifi  property  of  coin  arises  from  the  material  of 
which  it  is  made  being  a  regular  article  of  con^ 
merce :  a  coinage  of  the  precious  metals  could  not 
be  easily  maintained  in  circulation  if  its  equivalent 
were  not  nearly  on  a  par  with  its  representative 
value.  To  make  this  appear,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
ccmsider  the  effect  of  an  issue  of  gold  or  silver 
tokens,  the  representative  value  of  which,  as  money, 
greatly  exceeded,  or  fell  short  of  their  real  value  as 
bullion.  In  one  case,  a  profit  might  be  realized  by 
cofnverting  the  tokens  into  buUicm ;  and  in  the  other, 
by  converting  bullion  into  tokens :  and  either  alterv 
native,  if  the  temptation  were  considerable,  would 
be  sufficient  to  destroy  a  circulation  so  unwisely 
JBonstituted* 

Coin  possessing  intrwuc  value  is  an  advantage, 
•inasmuch  as  it  xeaidera  it  a  sq/%  instrument  of  exf> 
idiange ;  it  is  a  disadvantage,  inasmuch  as  it  renders 
ita^eorone.  > 

Such  conditioiBi  .da  not  attach  to  a  currency  of 
paper.  A  parcel  of  bank-notes,  if  they  are  not  vaU- 
fcUe  as  money,  are  valnaMie  as  nothing.  No  one 
fiui^  make  a  profit  by  converting  them  into  any  thing 
ftbe^  If  the  bank  become  worthless  that  has  issned 
t^m,  they  become  wortyess  too,  and  they  cannot 
lie  transmuted  into  any  thing  of  value.  It  is  di&> 
lereiit  with  a  sovcareign :  if  it  cannot  be  reUimed  tp 
'^e  Httat,  it  caar  be  taken  to  the  g^ddsmith  orj 

l2 
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in  bullion,  where  it  can  be  exchanged  for  coin  of 
another  sort,  or  for  some  article  of  use  or  ornament. 

The  absence  of  intrinsic  value  in  paper  money  has 
formed  a  principal  cause  of  those  disastrous  vicissi- 
tudes in  our  monetary  system,  which  have  distin- 
guished the  last  thirty  years  of  our  commercial  his- 
tory. Fabricated  almost  without  expense,  it  executed 
all  the  functions  of  money,  and  the  same  advantages 
were  derived  from  its  employment.  More  of  it  ad- 
vanced in  loans,  and  greater  the  interest  realized ; 
more  of  it  employed  in  trades,  and  greater  the  profit, 
llie  temptations  to  issue  it  to  excess  were  too  great 
to  be  resisted.  Advances  were  made  to  individuals 
without  adequate  security ;  a  spirit  of  over-specula- 
tion was  encouraged  in  every  branch  of  national 
industry ;  prices,  rents,  tithes,  mortgages,  every 
thing,  in  short,  the  value  of  which  is  measured  by 
money,  was  forced  up  to  an  unnatural  height ;  and 
then,  when  the  artificial  impulse  could  no  longer  be 
supported,  came  a  mercantile  reaction — a  subsi- 
dence of  the  pecuniary  deluge,  leaving  the  land,  not 
enriched,  like  Egypt,  by  the  overflowings  of  the 
Nile,  but  covered  with  the  debris  of  aerial  castle- 
building  ! 

It  is  the  readiness  with  which  paper-currency 
ministers  to  the  avidity  of  mercantile  speculation, 
that  forms  the  strongest  objection  to  its  being  issued 
junder  the  same  principle  of  competition  and  ab- 
sence from  legislative  interference,  which  ought  to 
govern  the  supply  of  commodities.  Like  the  atmo- 
f  pbere  we  breathe,  it  forms  a  medium  susceptible  of 
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a  too  sudden  power  of  expansion  and  condensation  : 
possessing  this  elastic  property,  the  management  of 
it  requires  to  be  subjected  to  more  comprehensive 
views  of  the  principles  and  wants  of  the  general 
circulation,  than  are  likely  to  be  entertained  by  un* 
connected  individuals,  acting  under  the  impulse  of 
their  own  real  or  supposed  commercial  interests. 

On  the  6rst  opening  of  new  marts  of  commerce, 
or  on  the  occurrence  of  a  probable  deficiency  of  any 
article  of  consumption,  it  is  invariably  found  that 
the  extent  of  the  demand,  of  the  profits  to  be  real* 
ized,  or  of  the  deficiency  to  be  supplied,  is  vastly 
exaggerated.  Subsequent  examination  and  losis 
correct  these  errors ;  but  the  eagerness  of  gain,  and 
the  race  of  competition,  leave  no  time  for  preliminary 
inquiry  and  reflection.  On  this  rock  all  great  specu* 
lations  have  foundered,  from  the  memorable  South 
Sea  year  to  the  present  time ;  and  it  is  because 
paper  money  and  the  credit  it  facilitates  and  esta- 
blishes, is  too  ready  an  instrument  of  over- trading 
and  mercantile  precipitancy,  that  it  becomes  so 
hazardous  a  medium :  for  it  has  been  productive  of 
the  twofold  calamities  of  creating  with  too  much 
facility  the  resources  for  embarking  to  excess  in  new 
undertakings,  and  of  aggravating  the  evils  of  the 
subsequent  change  in  the  employment  of  capital 
and  industry,  by  the  suddenness  with  which  it  may 
he  withdrawn  from  circulation. 

.  A  reference  to  our  commercial  history  for  the  last 

.  seventy  years  would  show  that  the  more  frequent 

and  extensive  mercantile  reactions  which  have  hap* 
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pefned  during  ibis  period ,  have  been  mainly  occa« 
irioned  by  the  power  to  issue  paper  money  being 
conjoined  with  the  proper  functions  of  banking.  It 
is  difficult  to  account  for  the  long  toleration  of  a 
monetary  system  fraught  with  so  many  calamities, 
llo  inimical  to  the  steady  growth  of  national  opu- 
lence; especially  after  reiterated  experiences  in 
J793,  1811,  1815,  1818,  and  1825,  of  its  infallibly 
disastrous  issues.  The  all-absorbing  interest  of  the 
war  may  be  assigned  as  one  reason ;  a  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  Government  to  interfere  in  what  appeared 
%  commercial  question,  involving  the  principles  of 
free  trade  and  individual  prudence,  may  have  been 
Another:  but  the  most  potent  reason  appears  to 
liave  been  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
both  on  the  part  of  economical  writers  and  states* 
men. 

Until  within  these  few  years  banking  and  money* 
Tnaking  have  been  most  improperly  confounded. 
No  two  business,  however,  can  be  more  distinct; 
0ne  may  be  safely  left  to  individual  competition ; 
the  other  can  only  safely  be  confided  to  the  state. 
The  chief  business  of  a  banking  establishment  is  to 
expedite  the  making  of  payments,  to  discount  bills, 
to  make  advances  by  loan,  and  to  form  a  secure 
deposit  for  cash.  The  object  of  money-making  is 
very  different;  it  is  to  establish  an  invariable  stand- 
ard of  value  for  the  general  convenience  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  this  is  a  duty  it  is  as  incumbent  on  the 
Government  to  discharge,  as  it  is  for  it  to  establish 
a  standard-weight  or  a  standard-measure  of  length 
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tad  capacity.  What  confusioQ  and  mischief  would 
eiuue  if  these  were  left  to  the  caprice  of  individuals'; 
more  especially  if  they  had  an  interest  in  gradually 
elongating  the  imperial  yard,  or  enlarging  the  im* 
penal  hushel;  and  then  again,  withoot  notice  or 
responsibilityy  restoring  them  to  their  former  di- 
moisions !  The  consequences  have  been  precisely 
nuiar,  in  leaving  bankers  to  issue  money,  or  Hs 
fepvetentativey  without  check,  security,  or  respon* 
aifaility. 

The  most  essential  requisite  in  money  is  stability 
9f  value*  Where  the  power  to  issue  is  vested,  is 
vested  the  power  to  alter  its  value,  to  alter  the  rat^ 
of  wages,  the  prices  of  commodities,  and  the  terma 
of  contracts*  Can  a  power  so  universal  in  its  opera«- 
ticm,  touching  every  one,  from  the  richest  to  tbt 
poorest,  be  safely  wielded  by  any  other  authority 
less  than  that  of  the  state,  whose  interests,  it  may 
be  supposed,  are  not  partial,  but  identified  with 
those  of  t(^  whole  community  ?  In  the  manage^ 
knent  of  our  monetary  system  there  has  been  sin^ 
gular  inconsistency.  The  guarantee  of  the  value  of 
the  coinage  is  the  purity  and  weight  of  the  buIlioA 
tfc  ccnxtains,  and  the  public  stamp  impressed  upon  il 
•nthenticates  both.  But  a  bankerls  note,  which  re^ 
presents  the  coin,  executes  all  its  functions,  and  oft 
vviiich  a  profit  is  realized,  has  been  su£fered  to  ciri- 
cnlate  without  any  other  guarantee  than  a  pnmuej 
that  might  be  valid  or  illusive,  according  to  the  folly 
or  knavery,  good  or  ill  fortune  of  the  issuer.  It  is 
tnie,.siich  a  mockery   of  what  money  ought  ta 
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be  was  not  generally  a  legal  tender  in  payment; 
still  as  government  failed  to  provide  a  better  cur* 
rency,  the  people  had  hardly  an  option  to  take  it  or 
not:  even  the  working  classes  were  compelled  to 
receive  for  wages  this  depreciated  representative  of 
value;  and  not  unfrequently  shared  in  the  losses  of 
ike  speculative  capitalist,  though  excluded ,  if  sue* 
cessfuly  from  his  gains.  This  was  a  sad  hiatus  in 
the  domestic  government  of  the  country,  especially 
80  commercial  a  one  as  England,  and  the  chasm  has 
only  yet  been  partially  filled  up. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  vulgar  error  is  here 
committed  of  attaching  an  importance  to  the  material 
of  which  money  is  made,  whether  gold,  paper,  or 
cobwebs:  provided  the  requisites  before  enumerated 
(page  138)  as  essential  to  the  instrument  of  commerce 
can  be  obtained,  the  cheaper  it  can  be  produced  the 
better.  But  the  point  to  be  ascertained  is,  can  these 
xequisites  be  guaranteed  without  placing  the  com* 
concurrency  of  the  country  under  the  watchfulness 
and  control  of  the  state  ?  It  might  be  issued  by 
one  or  more  banking  associations,  and  they  might 
give  security  in  real  or  funded  property  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  bsues ;  but  this  scheme  would  not  be 
exempt  from  difficulty  and  objection.  First,  the 
exacting  of  securities  would  require  the  estabUsh* 
ment  of  a  delicate  and  rather  complicated  machinery  : 
the  amount  of  the  securities  would  have  to  vary  with 
the  ever  varying  amount  of  the  issues  of  each  bank* 
ipg  firm,  and  the  security  after  all,  as  in  analogous 
caseSy  might  ultimately  prove  fraudulent  or  inadequately 
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Stq4>iiigy  however,  over  this  difficulty  in  order  to 
come  at  another ;  could  the  circulation  be  adjusted 
under  «  competitive  system ,  so  as  neither  to  exceed 
nor  fall  short  of  the  wants  of  the  community ;  there 
if  no  test  for  estimating  precisely  the  quantity  of 
money  necessary  to  pay  wages  and  expedite  the 
exchange  of  commodities,  depending  as  it  does  oA 
the  value  of  money  itself;  on  the  amount  of  popula* 
Uon;  on  expedients  for  economizing  the  use  of  it; 
on  the  state  of  credit ;  and  on  the  number,  magni* 
tude,.  and  rapidity  of  mercantile  transactions.  As, 
however,  the  gain  of  the  bankers  would  depend  on 
the  bales  of  paper  they  issued,  it  is  highly  probable 
the  public  would  have  enough  of  it,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  miterprise,  which  has  repeatedly  blazed  forth 
of  old — though  it  always  proved  an  ignis  fatuuM 
in  the  end — ^would  not  expire  for  want  of  fuel ! 

In  Scotland  there  might  [not  be  equal  danger  of 
an  excesnve  issue  of  paper;  but  Scotland  is  not  % 
case  in  point :  a  small  number  of  banking  firms, 
conducted  on  a  few  general  and  concerted  principles^ 
may  be  adequate  to  the  management  of  her  circula- 
tion, and  be  altogether  unsuited  to  the  greater 
trade,  wealth,  enterprise,  and  population  of  Eng- 
land. 

Another  important  consideration  connected  with 
this  subject  is  the  appropriation  of  the  profit  arising 
from  the  issue  of  the  national  currency.  The  money  of 
the  community  need  not  be  made  of  so  expensive 
a  material  as  the  precious  metals;  it  may  consist 
wholly  or  chiefly  of  paper,  and  be  issued  under  sudi 
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c^Aek  and  contn^  as  to  be  effectaally  tecured 
^iguatt  depredation^  fluctuation  in  value,  or  any 
4tfaer  casualty  to  \^ich  it  has  been  heretofore  liable* 
But  if  made  of  so  cheap  a  substance  as  the  last,  and 
the  quantity  of  it  required  for  circulation  amounts, 
aay  to  one  hundfed  millions,  why  then  the  loan  of 
Ais  sum  to  the  people  for  trading  purposes,  woidd 
yield  a  revenue  of  four  or  five  millions  after  defray- 
ing aU  charges.     Now  is  there  any  reason  the  bankers 
of  England,  or  Scotland,  or  Ireland  should  share 
fha  whole  or  any  portion  of  this  revenue  among 
Ifaem,  any  more  than  the  shipowners,  manufacturers, 
merchants,  agriculturists,  West  India  planters,  or 
any  other  class  of  capitalists  in  the  kingdom?     Most 
assuredly  not:  it  is  not  a  commercial  profit  arising 
Irom  the  risk  and  double  of  buying  and  selling 
commodities ;  it  is  a  p^quisite  appertaining  to  the 
people  in  their  national  capacity.    The  privilege  of 
snaking  and  issuing  money  is  one  of  the  oldest 
{>terogatives  of  state ;  it  may  be  delegated,  but  can 
Jiever  be  safely  alienated ;   and  fbrms  a  legitimate 
source  of  public  income,  not  of  individual  emcrfu* 
Gnent. 

Why  so  un^cceptionable  a  source  of  public  revenue 
as  the  national  currency  should  have  been  so  long 
0^f>erlooked,  or  been  suffered  to  be  appropriated  by 
private  associations,  will  be  hereafter  a  subject  of 
surprise.  The  government,  by  resuming  its  ancient 
prerogative  of  issuing  money,  might  easily  raise  a 
considerable  fund  for  reducing  the  public  debt,  and 
lihereby  relieving  public  burdens.  The  saving  i1 


efifisct  bj  nibttitating  a  cheap  in  plac6  of  a  dear  in- 
strument of  commerce  wonld  be  greater  than  oonld 
he  effected  by  any  banking  firm,  however  respectable. 
Even  the  Bank  of  England  considers  it  prndent  to 
keep  on  hand  a  stock  of  coin  and  bullion  equal  to 
ene-third  of  all  her  liabilities,  including  both  d^ 
fomts  and  issues.  This  is  meant  as  a  precautkm 
i^^ainst  any  sudden  run  on  the  establishment.  But 
a  public '  cnrrenc J  issued  under  the  guarantee  of 
the  state,  and  the  quantity  of  which  could  neither  be 
increased  nor  diminished  without  the  approval  of 
die  legislature,  would  require  no  expensive  prepantr 
tion  against  the  occurrence  of  panic  or  other  emer- 
gency.* It  need  not  be  made  payable  on  demand  m 
coin  to  preserve  its  standard  value  from  depreciation 
and  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  foreign  commerce;  it 
-would  be  sufficient,  as  the  late  Mr.  Ricardo  sug- 
gested, to  make  it  exchangeable  for  bullion  only 
^iriien  presented  in  quantities  exceeding  a  fixed 
amount,  and  die  store  of  bullion  necessary  to  keep 
in  reserve  for  this  purpose  need  not,  I  believe,  be 
Very  great,* 

*  It  may  be  nsefol  here  to  guard  the  reader  against  an  error 
frequently  eommitted,  pf  not  distrngnishing  between  a  (fopr»> 
dated  and  excessive  issue  of  paper  mon^.  The  position  of  thft 
BoIItonists  tiliat  paper  «ould  never  be  depreciated  while  eon*- 
▼erttble  into  coin  on  demand  is  correct ;  but  this  condition  n 
no  secnrity  against  a  redundant  issue.  Redundancy,  however, 
is  quite  as  great  an  evil  as  depreciation,  and  against  this  ^ 
public  can  hare  no  protection,  sare  the  prudential  forbearance 
<)f  bankers  in  restricting  ^eir  issues,]  or  their  being  compeSed 
to  give  security  to  their  amount.    The  inadequacy  of  ^e  fininer 
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Even  under  tbis  system  of  a  secure  and  economical 
currency,  it  might  not  be  advisable  to  withdraw  our 
present  beautiful  gold  coinage.  For  the  payment 
of  wages  and  all  the  little  shopping  and  retail  busi- 
ness of  life,  the  precious  metals  are  more  convenient 
than  paper.  A  sovereign  is  more  portable — more 
readily  passed  from  one  to  another — less  apt  to  he 
lost  than  a  bank-note,  and  though  it  may  be  counter* 
feited,  this  is  not  so  profitable  and  easy  a  piece  of 
roguery  as  was  formerly  the  forgery  of  one-pound 
notes.  Moreover  a  sovereign  cannot  be  torn,  and  is 
proof  against  the  two  elements  of  fire  and  water. 
All  money,  however,  above  the  value  of  five  pounds, 
might  consist  of  paper,  and  the  public,  not  the 
banker,  have  the  profit  arising  from  its  issue. 

The  ^expense  of  a  metallic  currency  so  limited 
wonld  be  inconsiderable.  The  great  bulk  of  our 
currency  consists  of  five-pound  notes  and  upwards.; 
the  small  notes  in  circulation  for  which  sovereigns 
were  substituted,  and  the  withdrawal  of  which  has 

security  has  been  repeatedly  experienced.  The  paper  of  the 
hanking  firms  that  failed  in  1824,  was  always  payable  on  demand 
in  coin  or  Bank  of  England  notes ;  it  was  never  depreciated  prior 
to  their  actual  stoppage ;  yet  it  was  itsusd  to  excess ;  that  is, 
beyond  the  legitimate  wants  of  trade,  and  on  inconvertible  se- 
curitieB  for  mere  speculative  adventures.  This  is  the  difference 
I  wish  to  explain  between  a  depreciated  and  excessive  issue 
of  paper.  Paper  is  not  vaUie,  it  is  only  the  representative  of 
value ;  if  that  value  does  not  exist  in  a  secure  and  available 
ihape,  then  it  is  a  fiction — a  deception :  it  is  in  excess,  accord* 
ing  to  the  only  standard  by  which  excess  can  be  measured  or  the 
term  properly  understood* 
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been  so  sorely  lamented,  never  exceeded  five  or  six 
9iillionSy  or  about  one-eighth  part  of  the  total  issues 
of  paper  by  the  country  banks  and  bank  of  Eng- 
land.* 

The  great  mass  of  commercial  currency,  that 
by  which  all  the  great  transactions  of  trade  have  been 
carried  on,  consists  of  bills  of  exchange,  and  the 
proportion  of  these  in  circulation  to  bank  paper, 
cannot  be  very  precisely  ascertained.  Mr.  lioyd 
stated,  in  his  examination  before  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments in  1819,  that  the  proportion  between  the  cir- 
culation of  bank-notes  and  bills  of  exchange  was  as  one 
to  ten.  {Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  82.)  Admitting 
this  proportion  to  be  correct,  and  that  the  bank 
paper  of  all  denominations  in  circulation  amounts  to 
forty  millions,  then  the  total  amount  of  paper  cur- 
rency of  all  descriptions  in  England  is  about  four 
hundred  millions. 

From  this  analysis  it  is  apparent  how  important 
an  element  bills  of  exchange  are  in  the  general  cir. 
<fulation.  Fluctuations  in  jthe  amount  of  them, 
afloat  have  contributed  more  to  the  alternations  of 

*  Bank-notes  are  supposed  to  wear  out  in  three  years ;  so 
that  a  banker  must  annuallj  issue  new  notes  to  the  amount  of 
one-third  of  his  issues  to  keep  out  the  same  quantity  of  p^Mr. 
The  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England,  yearly,  and  even  weekly, 
are  known  horn  returns  to  parliament;  but  no  such  retiuns 
were  ever  required  from  the  country  bankers,  and  the  amount 
of  paper  they  had  in  circulation  could  only  be  estimated  on  the 
principle  mentioned— namely,  that  it  was  treble  the  amount  of 
their  aaaoal  issues. 
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oonoimercuLl  prosperity  and  depression  tkan  fluctiuii^ 
tions  in  the  issues  of  the  banks.     The  extension 
of  credit  by  bills  and  open  account  was,  in  truths' 
the  main  cause   of  the   great  mercantile  crisis  of 
l%24'5.     Credit  is  not  capital,  no  more  than  a 
bank-note  is  coin  :  but  so  long  as  it  is  current,  it  is 
equivalent  to  capital  for  all  the  purposes  of  trade 
and  speculation.    The  Bank  of  England  and  the 
provincial  bankers,   by  enlarging   their    issues  in' 
discounts,  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  extension  of 
credit  at  the  period  mentioned ;  but  their  increased 
issue  of  notes  formed  only  the  pedestal  of  the  vast 
saperstructure  of  commercial  paper  that  was  erected' 
i^n  them.     It  was  the  last  that  afibrded  the  sti*' 
nmlant  for  overtrading  in  cotton,  hemp,  silk,  and 
indigo;  for  negotiating  foreign  loans;  for  mining  ad* 
ventures;   for  canals  and  railroads;   and  for  Ae 
thousand  other  schemes,  firantic  and  knavish,  which 
were  set  on  foot.     When  the  banks  began  to  con*- 
tract  their  issues,  the  Bank  of  England  first,  and  the 
country  banks  after ;  or,  to  resume  our  metaphor^ 
wken  the  foundation  began  to  shrink  the  upper 
fabric  began  to  totter,  and  then  followed  that  catas-'* 
trophe  of  ruin  and  disappointment,  of  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  revive  the  melancholy  remembrance, 
by  description*  -^ 

.These  deductions  might  all  be  ests^shed  by  le* 
ference  to  documents  laid  before  parliament,  «howing^^ 
the  incriBase  in  the  issues  of  the  banks,  and  the  coor' 
temporary  increiase  in  bills  of  exchange ;  but  this, 
would  draw  us  into  a  lengthened  detail  of  figuxefi^ 


mmiled  to  our  publication.  Let  it  suffice  to  r6- 
marky  that  the  increase  in  the  issues  of  the  metnH 
politaa  and  private  banks  during  the  three  years 
piecsding  the  reaction  of  1825,  amounted  to  less 
Aan  ten  millions;  whereas  it  appears  from  tihsi 
returns  of  stamps  issued  for  bills  of  exchange,  that 
the  amultaneous  increase  in  that  description  of 
eommercid  paper  alone,  amounted  to  between  ninety 
and  one  hundred  millions ! 

The  fall  in  prices  and  a  deficiency  in  the  oireo* 
lation  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  industry  have 
been  ascribed  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  small-note 
currency.  But  this  cause  is  quite  inadequate  to 
the  production  of  the  effect  assigned.  The  place 
of  the  one-pound  note  was  supplied  by  an  issue  of 
specie,  so  that  no  diminution  of  currency  could 
ensue  from  this  transition.  The  mercantile  depres* 
siop>  experienced  since  the  crisis  of  1825,  has  t^ 
salted,  I  apprehend,  more  from  the  contr€u:Hon  c{ 
tredii  by  bill  and  open  account  than  the  contraction 
of  bank  paper,  and  this,  for  the  best  of  all  ireaspns, 
the  salutary  warnings  of  experience*  The  check  pn 
commercial  activity  and  enterprise  wiU  disappear 
with  the  pn^ess  of  consumption,  and  such  im- 
provements in  our  mercantile  system  as  shall  affctard 
inore  safe  and  profitable  channels  for  the  employ- 
ment of  capital :  it  will  be  then  seen  that  the  stag- 
nation of  trade  originaled  in  a  want  of  remuike- 
lattfe  returns^,  not  of  commerciai  enrrency,  wbioli 
last  mercantile  men  have  a  ready  way  of  prodncJBlg 
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ainong  themselyes  when  not  deterred  by  the  aspect 
of  the  times. 

I  shall  conclude  with  remarking,  that  it  appears 
0  me,  from  long  and  attentive  consideration  of  the 
fHibjecty  that  the  national  currency  can  never  attain 
the  stability  it  ought  to  possess,  till  the  trade  of 
banking  is  confined  to  its  old  and  legitimate  func- 
tions, and  the  state  resumes  its  ancient  prerogative 
of  guaranteeing  and  issuing  both  the  real  and  repre- 
sentative money  of  the  kingdom. 


CHAP.  IV. 

CAPITAL  AND  THE  MIDDLE  CLASSES. 

Capital  and  its  productife  Power — How  it  tends  to  eoolio* 
mize,  abridge,  and  augment  the  Efficiency  of  Indnstry-^Con- 
flicting  Claims  of  Capital  and  Labour — Utility  of  the  Middle 
Classes,  of  Bankers,  Merchants,  Wholesale  Dealers,  and 
Betailers — ^Ad^antages  of  Middlemen  in  equalizing  Prices 
and  the  Supply  of  Commodities — Claims  of  Labour  to  share 
in  the  Profits  of  Capital— Classification  of  Society  into  Pi«- 
ductire  and  Uoproducti?e  Consumers— Luxuries  stimulate 
Industry— Utility  oif  Authors,  Actors,  and  Domestic  Serrants 
— AU  classes  cooperate  for  the  general  good — Recapitu- 
lation. 

Capital  is  that  portion  of  the  wealth,  property, 
or  money  of  the  community,  which  is  productively 
employed. 
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Labour  is  the  agency  by  which  capital  is  made 
productive  of  wages,  profit,  or  revenue^ 
.  Labour  is  the  parent  of  capital,  and  capital  can- 
not be  made  productive  without  the  co-operation  of 
labour ;  but  labour  may  be  productive  without  the 
aid  of  capital ;  and  this  is  the  only  superiority  the 
former  possesses  over  the  latter ;  though  it  is  proba- 
ble this  superiority  never  practically  existed  in  the 
world :  since  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  mankind 
in  that  rude  state  in  which  labour  is  exerted  unac- 
companied with  capital.  The  implement  used  by  a 
savage  in  hunting  or  fishing,  and  the  food  he  con- 
sumes while  so  occupied,  are  his  capital,  and  it  is 
only  when  the  bare  hands  or  teeth  have  been  em- 
ployed that  labour  has  been  unassociated  with 
capital. 

It  may  then  be  premised  at  the  outset,  that  it 
would  be  a  futile  inquiry  to  institute  any  comparison 
«-«.  on  the  relative  claims  of  capital  and  industry ;  as 
^  much  so  as  on  the  relative  claims  of  the  ploughshare 
and  ploughman  in  husbandry.  They  are  alike  va- 
luable and  indispensable  in  ministering  to  human' 
subsistence  and  enjoyment. 

Without  capital  labour  could  not  be  efficiently 
exerted.  The  Indian  would  with  difficulty  procure" 
the  means  of  subsistence  unaided  by  his  hunting- 
spear  and  fishing-hook.  The  power  of  money,  which 
is  capital,  need  not  be  insisted  upon ;  it  is  felt  by 
every  one  in  every  pursuit  and  undertaking  to  be  all 
but  omnipotent :  it  reclaims  the  waste,  digs  th^ 
csanal,  constructs  the  road,  puts  ships  in  motion ;  w: 
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ill  the  sinew  of  war,  and  the  spring  of  improvement 
in  peace ;  it  is  at  once  the  seed  and  fruit  of  national 
opnlence ;  the  soul  of  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing enterprise :  and  without  its  agency  even  the 
iMHinties  of  nature  would  be  stagnant  and  unpro* 
ductive. 

•  Capital  has  been  called  a  "  giant  labourer ;"  it 
has  certainly  long  arms  and  powerful  tendons,  which 
connect  the  ends  of  the  earth,  fill  up  valleys,  and 
level  mountains. 

A  grown-up  person,  capable  of  useful  exertion , 
is  considered  by  political  economists  a  portion  of 
accumulated  capital :  all  the  sums  expended  in  his 
maintenance,  nurture,  and  instruction,  may  be  repaid 
by  future  labour,  and  the  capital  expended  in  in* 
fancy  replaced  in  maturity.  Thus  capital  is  stared  tq» 
industry,  provided  to  develop  itself  in  new  and 
equivalent  forms;  it  is  collective  force,  which,  like 
the  momentum  in  bodies,  is  exhausted  by  reproduc- 
ing itself  in  others. 

Capital  operates  like  the  application  of  machinery 
in  economizing,  abridging  and  augmenting  the  effi-^ 
ciency  of  industry. 

This  it  does,  j^rif,  by  facilitating  the  division  of 
labour.  Before  labour  can  be  divided,  a  stock  of 
goods  must  be  previously  accumulated  sufficient  t^ 
xnaintain  the  labourer,  and  to  supply  him  with  ma* 
terials  and  tools.  A  workman  could  not  devote 
hhnself  to  his  business  unless  provided  beforehand 
ifith  the  means  of  support  till  his  work  is  completed, 
mOcnet  by  himself  or  employer*    A  farm^,  possessed 
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of  capital  to  pay  wages  and  maintain  his  servants, 
may  emj^oy  them  in  tilling  the  ground,  in  the  seve- 
xal  occupations  for  which  they  are  best  qualified,  till 
the  banrest  is  reaped. 

Secondly,  capital  saves  labour  in  the  production 
of  commodities,  and  thus  by  rendering  them  cheaper, 
brings  them  within  the  reach  of  a  greater  number  of 
consumers.  This  it  does  chiefly  by  the  intervention 
of  machinery.  There  could  be  obviously  no  ma- 
chines made  without  a  previous  store  of  money  to 
defray  the  cost  of  their  erection,  of  the  material  of 
which  they  are  composed,  and  of  the  maintenance 
of  those  employed  in  inventing  and  perfecting  them. 
Hie  advantages  derived  from  this  source  are  so  uni- 
versally diffused,  and  have  been  so  frequently  set 
forth,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  them. 
Every  thing  is  now  a  machine,  from  a  spinning-jenny 
to  a  toothpick,  and  the  comforts  and  luxuries  de- 
riived  £rom  mechanical  invention  are  felt  by  every 
individual  in  his  habitation,  food,  clothing,  and 
mental  culture. 

Thirdly  f  it  enables  work  to  be  executed  better  as 
veil  as  cheaper.  This  is  strikingly  exemplified  in 
printing.  Compare  the  clearness,  precision  and  in- 
telligibility of  a  printed  volume  with  the  like  qualities 
in  the  best-written  manuscript,  and  we  at  once  see 
the  superiority  of  typography  to  penmanship.  The 
same  truth  is  exemplified  in  the  cotton  manufacture. 
A  nn^e  pound  of  raw  cotton  may  be  drawn  into  an 
even  thread  132  miles  long — a  wonder  which  the 
biunan  hand  alone  could  never  have  accomplished* 

n  2 
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In  the  slicing  of  logs  of  mahogany  for  sideboards^ 
and  tables ;  in  the  flattening  of  iron  plates ;  in  the 
coining  of  money ;  in  the  making  the  finer  sorts  of 
pins  and  needles ;  in  the  printing  of  calicoes  ;  in  the 
staining  of  paper ;  in  the  propelling  of  steam-car- 
riages and  steam-boats,  we  have  examples  familiar 
to  every  one,  of  the  better  workmanship  of  machi- 
nery, and  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  capital 
invested  in  its  construction. 

Lastly^  it  enables  works  to  be  executed,  and 
commodities  to  be  produced,  which  could  not  be 
done  without  it. 

For  proof  of  this  we  may  exclaim  in  the  words  of 
the  epitaph  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren —  Circumspice 
— Look  around  ;  for  all  we  behold  is  the  production 
of  capital !  What  could  man  have  done  by  his 
hands  alone,  unaided  by  a  previous  fund  of  money  ? 
Could  he  have  built  the  Pyramids,  St.  Paul's,  West- 
minster Abbey,  New  London  Bridge,  or  constructed 
the  Manchester  railway?  Could  he  have  drained 
the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  made  the  Breakwater,  or 
erected  Eddystone  Lighthouse  ?  All  our  manufac- 
tories, warehouses,  harbours,  and  wharfs ;  all  our 
houses,  churches,  and  public  buildings — all  are  the 
produce  of  capital.  Without  it  our  lands  could  not 
be  tilled  from  Michaelmas  to  Midsummer ;  nor  our 
merchants  bring  to  our  shores  the  varied  products  of 
the  globe.  It  is  as  indispensable  a  preliminary  to 
production  as  a  charge  of  gunpowder  is  to  the 
expulsion  of  a  bullet  from  a  gun.  It  is  only  another 
name  for  civilization.    A  savage  is  no  c^italist; 
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and  what  a  miserable  and  impotent  creature  !  It  is 
the  chief  distinction  between  man  and  the  brute  cre- 
ation ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  bee  and  the 
beaver,  and  one  or  two  others,  animals  are  not  capi- 
talists. An  absence  of  it  is  a  primary  cause  of  the 
misery  and  degradation  of  Ireland,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  it  was  the  chief  point  of  superiority  England 
possessed  over  Scotland  sixty  years  since. 

But  why  dwell  on  such  commonplace  topics  ? 
It  is  really  burning  candles  in  daylight,  and  is  only 
a  theme  fit  for  a  nursery,  or  at  most  a  juvenile  aca- 
demy. The  excuse  offered  to  the  reader  is,  that 
recently  very  strange  ideas  have  been  propagated  on 
the  subject  even  by  adult  persons.  It  has  been  at- 
tempted to  depreciate  the  utility  of  capital,  and  con- 
sider the  profits  derived  from  its  employment  as  a 
spoliation  or  tithe-gathering  by  which  capitalists  ap- 
propriate the  reward  that  justly  belongs  to  industry. 
This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  singular  doctrine, 
and  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  stir  up 
industry  into  a  sort  of  rebellion  against  capital  re- 
minds one  of  a  story  related  by  an  ancient  Greek 
author  : 

**  It  happened  formerly,"  says  Plutarch,  "  that  the 
several  members  of  the  body  rose  in  rebellion  against 
the  belly.  They  thought  it  hard  they  should  do  all 
the  work  and  receive  so  little  of  the  reward :  the 
legs  carried  it  from  place  to  place  with  the  easy 
^wing  of  a  sedan-chair ;  the  hands  fed  it  with  dainty 
morsels;  the  ears  cheered  it  with  delicious  music; 
and  the  eyes,  the  palate,  and  the  touch,  like  so 
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many  sentinels  guarded  it  from  all  internal  and  ex- 
ternal injuries.  For  all  these  services  the  belly 
made  no  return :  nay  worse ;  it  consumed  erery  thing: 
all  the  hands  could  catch,  or  the  feet  could  readi, 
all  passed  into  its  devouring  exchequer.  This  was  not 
to  be  borne,  it  was  intolerable ;  there  was  no  equality ; 
it  was  downright  aristocracy,  or  monarchy,  or  worse. 
Discontent  spread  rapidly  from  one  member  of  the 
community  to  another,  till,  at  last,  the  whole  com- 
monwealth became  violently  agitated:  murmuring 
and  petitioning  were  not  enough ;  remonstrance 
followed  remonstrance  in  quick  succession,  some  of 
them  of  the  most  seditious  and  inflammatory  character, 
till,  at  length,  the  malcontents  broke  out  into  opea 
acts  of  tumult  and  rebellion.  The  legs  refused  to  do 
their  office ;  the  eyes  put  up  their  shutters ;  and  the 
arms  were  suspended  in  the  air ;  a  terrible  crisis  was 
evidently  at  hand,  society  was  on  the  eve  of  dissolu- 
tion, and  every  thing  fast  verging  to  a  state  of 
nature !" 

The  reader  will  naturally  be  desirous  to  learn  (if 
he  has  not  learnt  before)  the  issue  of  this  civic  strife. 
The  fact  is  it  was  soon  found  to  be  mutually  de- 
structive of  all  parties  and  all  interests.  The  belly 
itself  was  not  exempt  from  suffering,  and  grumbled 
internally ;  but  the  arms,  legs,  and  other  members 
of  the  body  politic  became  totally  powerless  for  both 
good  and  evil.  Friends  interfered  :  a  parley  ensued, 
and  terms  of  peace  were  agreed  upon.  It  was  dis- 
covered they  had  no  separate  interests,  that  they 
were  bound  by  reciprocal  ties,  that  there  could  be 
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BO  production  witfaotit  consumption ;  and  that  the 
legs,  arms,  and  eyes,  were  really  as  much* benefited 
as  the  stomach  itself  by  the  produce  it  received  and 
distributed  through  the  different^  channels  and  con- 
duits of  the  social  state. 

A  similar  issue,  it  is  probable,  will  result  from 
the  existing  dispute  between  capital  and  industry. 
It  can  only  arise  from  misapprehension  of  their  re- 
spective functions ;  and  when  that  is  removed,  they 
will  assuredly  act  harmoniously  together.  To  hasten 
so  desirable  a  consummation,  I  shall  shortly  notice 
the  relations  of  utility  that  connect  capitalists  and 
rthe  working  orders,  including  under  the  former  the 
middle  classes,  consisting  diiefly  of  bankers,  mer« 
chants,  manufacturers,  and  retailers. 

It  has  been  already  shown  how  efficient  an  agent 
capital  is  in  the  production  of  commodities;  <uid 
this  efficiency  is  greatly  augmented,  first,  by  the 
territorial  divisions  in  its  application,  and,  secondly, 
by  the  several  classes  of  capitalists  devoting  them- 
selves to  specific  branches  of  employment. 

The  territorial  divisions  in  the  employment  of 
capital  arise  from  diversity  of  soil,  or  climate,  or 
from  the  peculiar  taste  and  abilities  of  the  inhabitants, 
that  render  it  most  advantageous  to  pursue  parti- 
cular branches  of  industry.  Thus,  Portugal  and 
France  are  better  wine-producing  countries  than 
Great  Britain  and  the  Netherlands,  which  find  a 
^eater  profit  in  the  cultivation  of  manufacturer. 
Upon  the  variations  ia  the  natural  capabilities  Of 
kingdoms  tbe  great  principle  of  Faee  TaADfi  is 
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founded  :  for  it  is  obviously  as  much  the  interest  of 
nations  that  they'  should  mutually  exchange  and 
cultivate  those  products  for  which  they -are  best 
adapted  by  physical  situation,  as  it  is  for  the  interest 
of  individuals  to  choose  a  calling  in  which  they  are 
most  likely  to  excel  by  peculiar  talent  and  dispo- 
sition. 

Not  only  do  countries  vary  in  the  facilities  they 
afford  for  the  employment  of  capital,  but  also  dif- 
ferent districts  in  the  same  country.     "  A  district," 
Mr.  M'CuUoch  observes,  "where  coal  is  abundant, 
which  has  an  easy  access  to  the  ocean,    and  a  con- 
siderable command  of  internal    navigation,  is  the 
-natural  seat  of  manufactures.     Wheat,  and  other 
species   of  grain,  are  the  proper  products  of  rich 
arable    soils;    and  cattle,    after    being   reared  in 
mountainous    districts,    are    most  advantageously 
fattened  in  meadows  and  low  grounds.  '  It  is  clearly 
as  little  for  the  advantage  of  the  inhabitants  of  dif- 
ferent districts,  as  it  would  be  for  that  of  an  indi- 
vidual, to  engage   in  every  possible   employment. 
Who  can   doubt    that  vastly  more  manufactured 
goods,  corn,  cattle,  and  fish,  are  produced  by  the 
people  of  Lancashire  confining  their  principal  atten- 
tion to  manufactures,  those  of  Kent  to  agriculture, 
those  of  Argyleshire  to  the  raising  of  cattle,  and 
those  of  the  Shetland  Isles  to  the  catching  of  fish, 
than  if  each    had  endeavoured  directly  to  supply 
themselves  with  these  or  similar  productions  without 
the  intervention  of  an  exchange  ?" 

Secondly,  the  productive  power  of  capital  is  aug- 
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jnented  by  the  several  classes  of  capitalists  follow- 
ing specific  employments.  This  brings  us  to  the 
utility  of  different  occupations ;  and  it  will  be  easy 
to  show  that  there  is  really  no  class  of  middlemen 
who  live,  as  it  has  been  alleged,  at  the  expense  of 
the  working  orders,  but  that  they  are  all  alike  useful, 
and  give  either  money  or  money's  worth  for  every 
thing  they  receive.  As  a  general  proposition,  it  may 
be  affirmed,  that  as  all  classes  have  originated  in  the 
wants  of  society,  no  class  would  continue  to  be  sup- 
ported without  experience  of  its  utility.  But  as  this 
is  treating  the  matter  too  abstractedly,  I  shall  shortly 
describe  the  functions  of  the  several  classes  of  capi- 
talists. 

First,  of  Bankers.  These  appear,  at  first  sight, 
.the least  useful  of  capitalists;  but  if  we  consider 
their  office  more  attentively,  we  shall  find  them  in- 
dispensable in  a  manufacturing  and  trading  com- 
munity. Besides  their  function  of  makers  of  money, 
or  its  representative,  they  are  also  its  carriers  and 
retailers.  In  the  former  capacity,  we  could  no 
more  do  without  them  than  without  Pickford's  van 
or  the  mail-coach.  For  instance,  a  person  wishes  to 
remit  a  sum  of  money  from  Leeds  to  London ;  how 
is  it  to  be  done  ?  He  might,  in  the  first  place,  send 
it  by  a  friend,  but  his  friend  might  prove  false  to 
him ;  or  in  the  second  place,  he  might  find  a  person 
in  London  indebted  to  a  person  in  Leeds,  and 
thfough  this  medium  negotiate  the  payment  in  the 
metropolis.  But  look  at  the  disadvantages  of  both 
these  means  of  transmission :  in  the  first  place,  there 
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ii  insecurity ;  in  the  second,  trouble  and  io6s  of  time 
in  finding  out  the  parties  necessary  to  complete  the 
transaction.  How  much  better  is  the  existing  prac^ 
tice,  to  take  your  cash  to  Beckett's  or  Brown's  bank, 
receive  an  order  for  payment  in  London,  and  thus 
be  saved  from  all  risk  of  accident  or  miscarriage,  ttt 
an  expense  hardly  worth  mentioning. 

As  retailers  in  money,  bankers  are  not  less  useful 
and  necessary.     They  receive  laige  deposits  from 
.some  persons,  and  afterwards  divide,  transmit,  and 
circulate  them    among  a  much  greater  number. 
Every  one  almost  has  experienced  their  utility  in 
this  branch  of  service.  A  merchant  receives  a  hea^y 
remittance  from  abroad ;  he  has  no  immediate  occa- 
sion for  it,  so  deposits  it  in  safety  with  a  banker,  till 
be  finds  out  a  profitable  channel  for  its  employment. 
A  manufacturer  is  constantly  receiving  bills  in  pay- 
ment for  his  goods ;  he  lodges  them  with  hb  banker, 
and  draws  cash  for  them  as  he  wants  it,  either  for 
the  purchase  of  the  raw  material  of  his  manufac- 
ture, or  to  pay  the  wages  of  his  workpeople.      The 
diopkeeper  is  benefited  in  a  similar  manner;  be 
sends  in  his  cash  as  he  receives  it,  for  which  in 
some  banks  he  is  paid  interest ;  he  draws  it  out  in 
proportion  to  the  wants  of  his  trade,  and  if  of  good 
character  and  fair  prospects,  he  is  accommodated 
with  loans  beyond  the  amount  of  his  deposits. 

In  their  higher  functions,  as  promoters  of  mer- 
cantile credit,  they  are  of  great  social  utility.  This 
is  strikingly  exemplified  in  newly-settled  countries, 
abounding  in  natural  resources,  which,  for  want  of 
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real  capital  or  its  representative,  ranain  stagnant 
and  unprodnctiTe*  The  bankers  commence  opera- 
tions; they  issne  paper-money,  they  collect  small 
sums  into  greater,  like  streams  flowing  into  a  reser- 
Toir ;  they  borrow  from  those  who  have  too  much, 
and  lend  to  those  who  have  too  little ;  they  collect 
funds  from  idle  and  inactive  capitalists,  and  advance 
them  to  those  who  are  more  speculative  and  enter- 
prising :  in  a  short  time  society  assumes  a  new  as^ 
|iect,  all  is  bustle,  invention,  and  enterprise ;  i^- 
cnHnre,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  are  inspired 
with  new  life ;  and  the  country  which  had  before 
been  parched  and  bound  up,  is  loosened  and  re- 
freshed by  the  pecuniary  irrigation  that  animates 
every  department  of  industry.  The  effects  of  suck 
Mfpetstmm  have  been  witnessed  in  England,  and 
mcMre  especially  iu  Scotland  within  the  last  century; 
and  they  will  also  be  experienced  in  Ireland,  when 
tnt^nal  tranquillity  affords  scope  for  their  opera- 
tion. 

The  numerous  class  of  capitalists  under  the  deno- 
oominaticms  of  Importers,  Merchants,  Brokers,  Ship- 
-owners, and  Wholesale  Dealers,  is  not  less  useful  and 
necessary  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce  and  industry. 
The  abilities  and  acquirements  essential  to  some  of 
these  are  so  varied  and  elevated,  that  they  may  justly 
'  aspire  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  professional  life. 
An  acquaintance  with  foreign  languages,  laws,  man- 
ners, and  usages,  weights  and  measures,  monies  and 
exchanges,  are  indispensable.  They  ought  to  be  con- 
wersant  also  in  those  delicate  public  questions  tend- 
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ing  to  disturb  the  intercourse  of  nations ;  to  under" 
stand  the  products  of  different  countries,  and  the 
causes  influencing  their  qualities  and  prices,  as  well 
as  the  abstniser  parts  of  political  economy,  explain- 
ing  the  circumstances  which  determine  the  supply 
and  demand,  the  production  and  consumption,  of 
commodities. 

Tlie  direct  utility  of  the  mercantile  classes  to  the 
great  body  of  consumers  may  be  easily  made  appa- 
rent. Their  first  and  principal  business  tends  to 
produce  equality  of  prices.  Their  object  being  to 
buy  cheap  and  sell  dear,  they  are  constantly  occu- 
pied in  conveying  commodities  from  low  to  high- 
priced  places,  and  thtis  making  up  the  deficiency  of 
One  market  by  the  redundancy  of  another.  Hence^ 
between  two  places  having  a  free  intercoune,  there 
can  never,  for  any  length  of  time,  be  an  excess  at 
one  and  a  scarcity  at  the  other.  The  advantage  of 
this  to  society  is  very  great.  Some  commodities  are 
of  a  perishable  nature ;  they  can  only  be  kept  fit  for 
use  from  one  season  to  the  next ;  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  merchant  they  would  be  alike  valued- 
less  to  producer  and  consumer ;  but  by  his  aid  they 
are  promptly  transported  to  wherever  they  are  in 
demand,  and  made  nearly  as  plentiful  and  cheap  at 
places  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles  distant  as 
at  the  place  of  production. 

Besides  equalizing  prices,  mercantile  transactions 
tend  to  equalize  the  supply  of  commodities,  and 
moderate  the  evil  of  a  glut  or  overstocked  market. 
•In  this  respect  they  operate  like  the  fiy-wheel  of  the 
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Steam-engine,  and  the  greater  is  their  command  of 
capital,  and  greater  is  their  power  to  benefit  the  com- 
munity. To  illustrate  this  I  may  refer  to  the  different 
state  of  the  country  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  when  there  were  no  such  middlemen  as 
merchants  and  wholesale  dealers.  It  then  some- 
times happened  that  there  was  abundance  at  one  end 
of  the  kingdom  and  famine  at  the  other :  this  can- 
not now  occur ;  if  com  be  plentiful  and  cheap  in 
Kent,  the  interest  of  merchants  will  prevent  it  being 
scarce  and'  dear  in  the  Lothians.  This  is  an  ad« 
vantage  which  may  partly  be  ascribed  to  improved 
modes  of  communication  as  well  as  the  accumu- 
lation of  capital ;  but  suppose  another  case,  in  which 
better  roads,  canals,  and  steam  conveyance,  do 
not  par&ipate.  Suppose  the  harvest  is  abundant 
throughout  this  island,  or  even  throughout  Europe — 
what  does  the  capitalist  do  ?  Why  he  speculates  ; 
he  considers  that  though  the  crop  this  year  may  be 
above  an  average,  it  may  next  fall  below  it ;  upon 
this  contingency  he  goes  into  the  market,  purchases 
largely,  storing  up  corn  in  his  granaries,  and  the 
benefits  of  this  operation  are  twofold.  First,  in  the 
year  of  redundancy,  it  prevents  agricultural  produce 
falling  so  extremely  low,  as  to  be  ruinous  to  the  pro- 
ducer ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  next,  if  it  be  a  year  of 
scarcity,  the  merchant,  by  bringing  his  stock  into 
the  market,  prevents  the  price  rising  so  high  as  to 
starve  the  consumer. 
.  .In  manufacturing  industry  the  intervention  of  the 
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eapitalist  is  not  less  salutary  in  averting  extreme 
prices.    By  tbe  occurrence  of  war,  or  the  overstodL* 
ing  of  the  market,  the  demand  for  manufactures  m 
lable  to  be  interrupted ;  the  mannfocturer,  fiadiog 
tiie  demand  for  his  goods  slacken,  and  his  remit* 
tances  along  mth  it,  soon  deems  it  expedient  to 
stop  the  working  of  a  part  of  his  machinery,  and 
i^rten  the  hours  or  discharge  a  portion  of  his  work*- 
people.     Here  the  capital  of  the  merchant  steps  in 
to  moderate,  if  not  to  avert,  the  pressure  of  the  eviL 
The  stagnation  of  trade  has  caused  a  fall  in  prices  ; 
iSke  merchant,  considering  that  the  d^ession  may 
be  temporary,  avails  himself  of  the  favourable  mo* 
ment  to  buy  on  advantageous  terms  a  part  of  the 
accumulating  stock  of  the  manufacturer*     Both 
parties  are  benefited  by  his  interference;  the  forces 
of  the  reaction  is  abated,  the  depression  in  prices  is 
not  so  great  as  it  otherwise  would  be,  the  manu&c** 
turer  is  not  obliged  suddenly  to  reduce  to  the  siune. 
extent  either  tbe  number  of  his  workpeople  or  the 
Working  of  his  machinery,  and  thus  the  evils  whidi 
are  in  some  degree  inseparable  from  fluctuations  in 
manufacturing  employments,  are  mitigated  if  not 
averted. 

Retailers  have  sometimes  been  considered  a  use* 
less  class  in  society,  and  it  has  been  hastily  ooii-»i 
eluded,  that  as  the  merchant  and  wholesale  dealer, 
buy  in  large  quantities,  and  at  the  cheapest  mar* 
kets,  it  would  be  most  saving  to  purchase  directly 
of  them  without  the  intervention  of  the  shopkeqpev. 
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Bui  Ibis  is  a  noiislake^  and  the  practice  would  as  ill 
aecoid  with  the  interest  of  the  merchant  as  coo- 
9wner, 

The  httnaess  of  the  niimeroas  class  of  shopkeepers 
tad  small  dealers  is  to  keq>  assortments  of  sndi 
goods  as  are  wanted  in  the  places  where  they  reside^ 
serving  them  oat  to  their  cnstomers  in  such  quan^ 
tities  and  at  sach  times  as  may  best  suit  their  con* 
Tenieoce.     A  merchant  coald  with  just  as  little 
advantage  bestow  his  attention  on  this  branch  of 
trade  as  a  batcher  could  cook  the  meat  as  well  as 
kin  and  divide  it  for  his  customers.    For  a  whole- 
sale dealer  to  be  also  a  retailer,  would  require  shops 
afanost  without  number  scattered  in  different  parts  of 
tiie  town  and  surrounding  villages;  as  he  could  not  be 
everywhere  himself,  he  would  be  compelled  to  snp- 
fOit  an  agent  at  each,  the  risk  and  expense  attend- 
ing which  would  be  enormous.     In  order  to  cover 
kimielf,  to  pay  the  rents  of  his  numerous  establish- 
SKnts,  the  interest  of  the  extra  capital  employed^ 
the  salaries  of  servants^  and  the  losses  he  incurred 
by  tiieir  dishonesty  and  negligence,  he  would  be 
compelled  to  charge  a  higher  prk:e  for  his  commjO* 
dities  than  the  r^ular  shofdceeper,  and  that  would 
BOl  remunerate  him  like  stiddng  to  his  mercantile 
pursuits :  for  between  the  gain  of  the  merchant  and 
the  gain  of  the  idiopke^r  there  is  this  important 
distinction ;  one  consults  chiefly  of  profit  from  the 
CflDfiloyment  of  capital,  the  ot!i£r  is  little  more  than 
the  fair  wi^es  of  labovr  received  for  the  trouble  of 
Standing  beUad  the  ooanter^  and  for  mghiagf 
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dividing,  and  measuring  out  commodities  in  quan* 
tities  suited  to  the  buyer.  In  the  metropoh's  the 
experiment  has  been  often  tried  upon  which  I  am 
remarking ;  greedy  and  speculative  men,  by  es- 
tablishing numerous  branch  shops  in  all  parts  of 
the  town,  have  sought  to  grasp  the  profits  of  both  the 
wholesale  and  retail  dealer ;  they  have  almost  uni-« 
fbrmly  failed,  either  from  fraud  and  mismani^- 
ment  of  servants,  or  the  attention  of  the  principal 
being  distracted  by  his  multifarious  engagements. 

If  we  test  the  same  principle  by  its  operation  on  the 
consumer,  we  shall  have  additional  reason  for  ad- 
miring the  utility  of  subdivisions  of  employment  in 
civil  life.  A  merchant  imports  a  cargo  of  sugar 
from  Jamaica^  or  of  salt  pork  from  Ireland.  No 
person,  not  a  dealer  in  such  commodities,  would 
like  to  purchase  the  whole  at  once,  or  even  a  hogs- 
head of  each.  He  does  not  wish  to  convert  his 
dwelling  into  a  warehouse,  neither  perhaps  would  it 
suit  his  income,  which  may  be  received  weekly  or 
monthly,  to  lay  out  so  much  in  two  articles.  How 
greatly  then  he  is  accommodated  by  the  shopkeepeti 
who  purchases  the  sugar  and  pork  of  the  importer 
and  retails  them  to  him  in  quantities  adapted  to  his 
means  and  consumption.  Were  there  no  such 
trade  as  butcher,  every  man  would  be  obliged  to. 
purchase  a  whole  ox  or  whole  sheep  at  a  time.  This 
would  be  generally  inconvenient  to  the  rich,  and 
much  more  so  to  the  poor.  If  a  workman  was 
obliged  to  purchase  a  month's  or  six  months'  pro- 
visions at  once,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  have 
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ms  much  money  befordiand  as  would  perhaps  famish 
bis  house  or  buy. the  tools  of  his  trade.  Nothing 
Aeik  can  be  more  conveni^it  to  him  than  to  be  able 
to  buy  from  day  to  day,  or  week  to  week,  his  meat, 
liis  bread,  and  his  beer,  as  he  wants  tiiem* 

People  sometimes  remark  that  there  are  too  many 
shopkeepers  and  retailers ;  but  this  is  an  eyil,  if  It 
^xist,  which  may  be  safely  left  to  cure  itself.  As 
Adam  Smith  has  long  -since  observed,  though  they 
may  occasionally  be  so  numerona  as  by  underselling 
to  injure  each  other,  they  can  never,  by  their  mutual 
•competition,  injure  either  the  producer  of  their  goods 
or  the  consumer* 

Enough  has  been  now  said,  I  apprehend,  to  esta- 
blish theoitility  of  a  Middle  Class,  or  of  a  class  of 
capitalists  in  the  business  of  life.  But  this  does  not 
settle  all  the  conflicting  claims  between  ci^ital  and 
industry »  A  dbpute  has  been  recently  started  about 
the  appropriation  of  the  profits -of  capital ;  it  haying 
been  contended  that  the  workman,  in  addition  to  his 
•wages,  has  also  a  right  to  share  in  the  profits  of  his 
employer.  Upon  what  principle  this  pretension  is 
.founded  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  Wages  are  no- 
thing more  than  the  market  price  of  labour,  and  when 
the  labourer  has  received  them,  he  has  received  the 
full  value  of  the  commodity  he  has  disposed  of. 
Beyond  this  he  can  have  no  claim.  To  admit  him 
to  share  in  the  profits  of  his  master  would  constitute 
him  a  partner  of  a  very  anomalous  kind ;  in  which, 
without  risking  any  thing  himself,  he  would  be  entir 
4led  to  partidpate  in  the  gains,  and,  be  exempt  Btom 
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the  losses,  of  trade — a  principle  of  partnership  that 
neither  law  nor  reason  recognises. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  on  a  conceit  of 
this  kind.     A  g^eat  deal  of  misapprehension  on  the 
relative  claims  of  different  classes  has  arisen  from 
*Adam  Smith's  inapt  classification  of  society  into 
:  Productive  and  Unproductive  consumers.    The  la- 
bours of  the  former,  as  of  an  operative  or  husband- 
man, he  considered  to  be  realized  in  some  vendible 
commodity  of  agriculture  or  manufactures ;  while 
the  labours  of  the  latter,  as  of  men  of  science  and 
.of  professions,  left  no  visible  type  of  previous  ex- 
ertion.    Such  distinction  is  without  any  just  foun- 
dation.   The  inventors  of  the  power-loom  and  spin- 
ning-frame were  unquestionably  great  productive 
labourers,  though  they  had  never  actually  produced 
a  yard  of  calico  in  their  lives.     Many  who  are  not 
productively  employed  themselves  are  the  cause  of 
production  in  others.     A  physician,  whose  exertions 
in  preserving  health  enable  others  to  produce  more 
than  they  would  do  without  his  assistance,  is,  indi- 
rectly at  least,  a  productive  labourer.     Legislators, 
magistrates,  judges,  and  peace-officers,  are  the  same* 
:They  are,  it  is  true,  not  directly  employed  in  pro- 
ducing commodities,  but  they  enable  others  to  do 
80  more  effectually  by  framing  laws  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  community,  by  adjudicating  the  dia- 
putes  of  individuals,  by  preserving  the  peace,  and 
by  protecting  persons  and  property  from  violence 
and  depredation. 
Those  employed  ip  mere  arts  of  luxury  and  amuse* 
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ment  are  indirectly  productive  labourers.  A  jeweller 
employed  in  chasing  a  ring  for  the  finger,  or  silver 
shoe-buckle,  may  be  a  cause  of  increased  industry 
in  the  manufacturer  and  agriculturist,  by  the  desire 
be  excites  in  them  to  possess  these  articles.  ''  A 
watch,"  Dr.  Paley  observes,  "  may  be  a  very  unne* 
cessary  appendage  to  the  dress  of  a  peasant ;  yet,  if 
the  peasant  will  till  the  ground  to  obtain  a  watch, 
the  true  design  of  commerce  is  answered ;  and  the 
watchmaker,  while  he  polishes  the  case,  and  files  the 
wheels  of  his  ingenious  machine,  is  contributing  to 
the  production  of  corn  as  effectually,  though  not  so 
directly,  as  if  he  handled  the  plough  or  the  spade. 
The  use  of  tobacco  is  an  acknowledged  superfluity ; 
but  if  the  fisherman  will  ply  his  nets,  and  the  mari* 
ner  feteh  rice  from  foreign  countries,  in  order  to 
procure  to  himself  the  indulgence,  the  market  is 
supplied  with  two  important  articles  of  provbion  by 
the  instrumentality  of  a  merchandise  which  has  no 
other  apparent  use  than  the  gratification  of  a  vitiated 
palate." 

'.  Men  can  only  be  induced  to  labour  by  something 
they  prize,  whether  it  be  a  necessary,  a  luxury,  or 
mere  fancy.  A  taste  for  the  drama  and  opera  has 
the  same  effect  on  the  production  of  national  wealth 
as  a  taste  for  tobacco  or  tokay.  We  wish  to  be  pre- 
sent at  these  representations,  and  to  get  admittance 
must  pay  the  price,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by 
an  effort  of  industry.  Hence  Mr*  M^  CuUoch  ob- 
servesj^  ^'  that  the  amusements  afforded  by  players, 
singers,  dancers^  and  mimics,  how  trifling  soever 
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they  may  appear  in  the  eyes  of  cynics  and  soi^isan 
moralists,  create  new  wants,  and  by  so  doing,  neces- 
sarily stimulate  our  industry  to  gratify  them/' 

Dr.  Johnson  was  a  severe  moralist,  and  often  a 
prejudiced  observer  of  men  and  things,  but  he  re- 
cognised the  utility  of  the  same  doctrine.  ^^  Many 
things/'  he  remarks,  <'  which  are  &lse,  are  trans* 
mitted  from  book  to  book,  and  gain  credit  in  the 
world.  One  of  these  is  the  cry  against  luxury.  Now 
the  truth  is,  that  luxury  produces  much  good.  Take 
the  luxury  of  the  buildings  in  London :  does  it  not 
produce  real^vantage  in  the  conveniency  and  ele- 
gance of  accommodation,  and  this  all  from  the 
exertion  of  industry  ?  People  will  tell  you,  with  a 
melancholy  face,  how  many  builders  are  in  gaol.  It 
is  plain  they  are  in  gaol,  not  for  building,  lor  rents 
have  not  fallen.  A  man  gives  half  a  guinea  for  a  dish 
of  green  peas.  How  much  gardening  does  this  oc- 
casion ?  faow  many  labourers  must  the  competitioii 
to  have  such  things  ia  the  market  keep  in  employ- 
ment ?  You  will  hear  it  said  very  gravely — *  Why 
was  the  half-^inea  thus  spent  not  given  to  the 
poor  V  Alas  1  has  it  not  gone  to  the  industHoug 
poor,  whom  it  is  better  to  support  than  iht  idle  poor  ? 
You  are  much  surer  that  yon  are  doing  good  when 
yoii  pay  money  to  those  that  work,  than  when  you 
give  money  merely  in  charity.  "-^There  is  no  harm 
in  luxury  when  people  can  afibrd  it,  and  the  indnl-* 
gence  therein  is  not  act  the  expense  of  the  more 
serious  I'duties  we  owe  to  ounelves,  our  £Eunily, .  and 
the-compinMty.  .;  ^... 
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I»  ihi9  tge  of  mechanical  inyentions,  the  power 
to  pfodnce  oomniodities  by  physical  agency,  would 
form  a  very  inaccnrale  standard  of  the  relative  utility 
of  differMEit  classes.  The  application  of  steam  enables 
us  to  create  force  to  any  amount,  but  we  cannot 
create  intelligence.  Where  all  are  useful,  it  is  idle 
to  institute  comparisons  which  is  most  so;  but  if 
any  scale  of  social  utility  be  set  up,  it  certainly 
ought  to  be  founded  on  the  tendency  of  different 
pursuits  to  augment  human  enjoyments.  All  oc* 
eupations,  however  apparently  unproductive  and 
trifling,  are  valuable,  if  they  increase  our  plea- 
sures, our  comforts,  and  wellbeing.  In  this  view 
we  recognise  the  great  utility  of  literary  men,  whe- 
ther their  labours  are  directed  to  the  imagination  or 
understanding.  If  by  their  productions,  they  make 
our  leisure  hours  more  agreeable,  if  by  their  senti- 
ments  they  improve  the  heart ;  and,  by  their  max- 
ims mstruct  us  m  the  better  conduct  of  life,  they 
are  the  benefactors  of  their  species. 

Even  the  avocations  of  menial  servants  ought  not 
to  be  despised.  True,  their  labour  does  not  produce 
cloth  or  hardware,  like  that  of  the  operative.  But 
doth  and  hardware  are  only  valuable  because  they 
are  useful;  they  add  to  our  comforts  and  conveni- 
ences ;  and  does  not  the  employment  of  the  domestic 
do  the  same  ?  The  operative  is  not  a  producer  of 
matter,  but  of  utility  only.  And  is  it  not  obvious, 
the  servant  is  also  a  producer  of  utility.  As  justly 
observed,  the  labour  of  the  husbandman  who  raises 
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corn,  beefy  and  other  provisions,  is  UQdoubtedly 
productive ;  but  it  is  not  more  useful  than  that 
of  the  butcher,  baker,  or  cook  who  prepares  these 
articles,  and  fits  them  for  use.  To  produce  a  fire, 
it  is  quite  as  indispensable  the  coals  should  be  car- 
ried from  the  cellar  to  the  grate,  as  that  they  should 
be  carried  from  the  mine  to  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  the  servant  who  makes  the  fire  is  quite  as  ne- 
cessary as  the  miner,  to  effect  the  product  of  their 
joint  labour. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  further  the  illustration 
of  so  plain  a  subject.  All  classifications  of  society, 
into  productive  and  ^unproductive  consumers,  into 
capitalists,  and  the  industrious,  have  manifestly  no 
just  foundation.  It  is  making  a  distinction  where 
there  is  none,  and  where  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  there  can  be.  The  end  of  all  human  exertion 
is  the  same — ^to  increase  the  comforts  and  conveni- 
ences of  life,  and  the  diversities  in  the  occupations 
of  men,  arise  from  diversities  in  the  wants  of  society ; 
and  whether  their  pursuits  are  commercial  or  ope- 
rative, intellectual  or  physical,  professional  or  me- 
chanical, often  depends  on  circumstances  over  which 
they  have  as  little  control,  and  form  as  little  ground 
of  pre-eminence  as  their  stature  or  complexions. 
They  all  co-operate  for  the  common  good,  and  that 
jealousy  between  the  several  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, which  some  persons  have  very  inconsider- 
ately endeavoured  to  excite,  would  be  quite  as 
senseless  as  jealousy  between  the  several  members 
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of  the  body,  or  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  would 
most  fitly  exemplify  the  folly  of  the  old  fable  men- 
tioned at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 

I  shall  conclude  with  recajpitulating  the  chief 
points  I  have  sought  to  establish : 

1.  Capital  is  an  accumulation  of  anterior  in- 
dustry, and  the  profits  derived  from  its  emp»loymenty 
form  as  equitable  a  source  of  income  as  the  wages 
of  labour. 

'  2.  Capital,  by  stimulating  industry,  and  econo- 
mizing and  abridging  labour,  tends  to  lower  the 
prices  of  commodities  to  all  classes  of  consumers. 

3.  It  forms  the  chief  distinction,  and  is  the  chief 
source  of  superiority  of  civilized  over  savage  life. 

4.  Its  efficiency  is  augmented  by  diversities  in 
its  application  by  different  countries,  and  difierent 
districts  of  the  same  country. 

5.  The  utility  of  a  class  of  capitalists  has  been 
demonstrated,  by  showing  the  advantages  derived 
in  society  from  the  avocations  of  the  middle  ranks, 
consisting  of  bankers,  merchants,  importers,  whole- 
sale dealers,  and  retailers. 

Lastly,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  different 
classes  of  the  social  state  all  co-operate  for  the  com- 
mon good,  and  that  any  assumption  of  superiority, 
established  on  diversities  in  their  pursuits  and  occu- 
pations, is  founded  on  no  principle  of  justice  or 
utility. 
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CHAP.  V. 

EQUALITY   01   REMUKERATIOK, 

Sinobrity  ^f  Wages  ukI  FroHts-^Cxremnseanees  iaftavmn^ 
:  JUnmnention  of  Emplojmeiits— AgrecaUcaeM  or  l>ifi8grM- 
ableness  of  Trades — Trades  requiring  long  Apprentieeoliips 
pr  high  Premiums — High  Profits  of  Chemists  and  Apotheca- 
ries, more  properljr  Wages — Profits  of  Country  Shopkeepers 
•— Effects  of  Inconstancy  of  Employment— Trust  reposed  in 
Physicians  and  Attorneys— WagesTsrywifli  chance  ofSneoesft 
'  in  Employments— Gains  of  literary  and  ProiiMional  Men — 
Inadequate  Pay  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors — Motives  to  a  Naval 
.  and  Military  Life— Effects  of  Long  Apprenticeships,  the 
Poor-laws,    and  Immunities  of  Corporations  on  Freedom  of 
Industry — Combinations  of  Trades,  like  Monopolies. 

The  payment  of  wages,  being  tbe  direct  exchange 
-vrithout  the  intervention  of  a  third  instrument,  of 
nK>ney  for  labour,  assimilates  to  the  ancient  practice 
of  barter. 

Commodities  are  the  joint  produce  of  capital  and 
llibour,  and  the  profit  of  the  capitalist  and  the  wages 
of  the  labourer  are  the  respective  rewards  of  their 
co-operative  agency,  the  only  difference  being,  that 
wages  are  the  recompence  of  present,  and  profit  of 
anterior  industry. 

As  the  labourer  does  not  live  upon  money*  but 
on  the  necessaries  money  will  buy,  it  follows,  that 
wages  are  high  or  low,  not  according  to  their  nomi- 
nal or«money  amount,  but  according  to  the  amount 
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of  {nroviriont  they  will  purchase;  in  other  woidi, 
acoordiDg  to  the  command  they  give  the  labourer 
over  the  food,  clothing,  and  lodgings  conducive  to 
Im  comfort  and  maintenance. 
'  Hie  different  rates  of  wages,  as  well  as  of  profits 
m  employments,  are  more  apparent  than  real :  for 
it  will  mostly  be  found  where  industry  b  free  and 
not  Buhjed  to  artificial  regulation,  that  if  a  high  re- 
muneration is  derived  from  any  trade  or  profession, 
it  results  from  the  greater  ability  it  requires,  or  firom 
the  greater  risk  or  other  countervailing  incident 
which  accompuiies  its  exercise.  This  necessarily  re^ 
suits  from  the  desire  of  all  men  to  obtain  the  best 
and  easiest  reward  for  their  exertions.  Were  there 
any  occupation  where  the  gains  were  disproportion*^ 
dEte,  and  not  balanced  by  any  disadvantage,  persons 
Would  crowd  into  that  channel  of  employment,  so  as 
by  their  competition  to  reduce  it  to  the  common  level 
of  emolument. 

Hie  circumstances  which  cause  the  recompence  oi 
employments  to  rise  above  or  fall  below  the  common 
level  are  stated  by  Adam  Smith  to  be  the  five  follow- 
mg  :  1.  The  agreeableness  and  disagreeableness  of 
the  employments  themselves.  2.  The  easiness  or 
cheapiess,  or  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  learning 
them.  3.  The  constancy  or  inconstancy  of  the 
employments.  4.  The  small  or  great  trust  which 
must  be  reposed  in  those  who  follow  them.  5.  The 
probability  or  improbability  of  succeeding  in  them. 

1.  The  agreeableness  of  an  employment  may  arise 
from  the  lightness  of  the  labour^  its  healthiness^ 
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cleanliness,  or  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held ; 
and  its  disagreeableness  from  circumstances  of  an  op- 
posite character.  Wages  being  equal,  persons 
would  obviously  be  determined  in  the  choice  of  an 
occupation  by  its  other  advantages.  The  labour 
of  a  ploughman  is  more  severe  than  that  of  a  shep- 
herd, and  is  uniformly  better  rewarded.  A  com- 
positor employed  on  a  daily  newspaper^  often  work- 
ing in  the  night,  is  better  paid  than  one  employed  in 
book-printing.  Miners,  gilders,  type-founders^ 
smiths,  distillers,  and  all  who  carry  on  unhealthy 
and  dangerous  trades,  obtain  higher  wages  than 
those  who  are  equal  in  skill,  but  engaged  in  more 
desirable  employments.  The  trades  of  a  butcher,, 
brickmaker,  coalheaver,  and  sugar-boiler,  are  dis- 
agreeable, and  accordingly  compensated  with  higher 
wages.  The  employment  of  public  executioner  is 
detestable,  and  in  consequence  better  paid  than  any? 
other,  in  proportion  to  the  work  done.  Agreeable-* 
ness  and  the  popular  estimation  of  many  pursuits 
constitute  a  considerable  part  of  their  remuneration. 
Thus  hunting  and  fishing  are  to  many  a  pastime,  and, 
therefore,  make  very  unprofitable  trades.  The  emo- 
luments of  private  secretaries  and  public  librarians  are 
seldom  considerable,  they  are  chiefly  paid  in  the 
respectability  and  pleasantness  of  their  occupation. 
Smuggling  and  poaching  have  singular  fascina- 
tions to  some  minds,  and  the  opportunities  they 
afford  for  the  indulgence  of  an  adventurous  spirit 
form  their  chief  recoropence  :  for  those  who  pursue 
those  illicit  callings  are  proverbially   poor.     The- 
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ofteerfulness  and  healthiness  of  the  employments, 
rather  than  the  lightness  of  the  labonr,  or  the  little 
ddl\  they  require,  seem  to  be  the  principal  cause  of 
the  redundant  numbers,  and  consequent  low  wc^es/ 
of  common  farm-servants,  and  generally  of  all 
workmen  employed  in  ordinary  field-labour.  The- 
emoluments  of  ministers  of  religion,  professors  of  the 
sciences,  schoolmasters,  tutors,  and  officers  in  the 
army  and  navy  are  not  proportioned  to  the  expense 
of  their  education ;  and  they  are  chiefly  rewarded 
by  the  popularity  and  honourableness  of  their  en- 
gagements. 

Disagreeableness  and  discredit  affect  the  profits  of 
capital  in  the  same  manner  as  the  wages  of  labour. 
The  keeper  of  a  small  inn,  alehouse,  or  spirit-shop,- 
who  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  master  of  his  own 
house,  and  exposed  to  the  intrusion  of  every  drunk-> 
ard,  exercises  neither  a  very  agreeable  nor  creditable 
business;  but  there  is  scarce  any  common  trade 
in  which  a  small  stock  yields  so  great  a  profit. 

2.  Arts  and  trades  that  are  difficult  to  learn,  and  a 
knowledge  of  which  can  only  be  attained  by  serving 
long  apprenticeships,  or  the  payment  of  high  pre* 
miums,  are  usually  well  remunerated. 

Wages  are  a  compensation  paid  to  the  labourer, 
or  artisan,  for  the  exertion  of  his  physical  powers, 
or  of  his  skill  or  ingenuity.  They  necessarily,  there-* 
fore,  vary  with  the  severity  of  the  labour  or 
the  ability  required.  A  jeweller,  or  engraver,  for- 
example,  must  be  paid  higher  wages  than  a  common 
servant,  or  scavenger :  a  long  course  of  trainings  is^ 
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ipeqviflke  to  iBBtiiict  u  mut  in  the  bittmeas  of  jeirrf-* 
liftg  and  esgraying;  and  were  he  not  indemntfied 
hr  the  cost  of  the  traming  by  higher  yrtges,  he 
would,  instead  of  learning  so  difficult  an  art,  addict 
himself  to  such  employments  as  hardly  require  any 
instruction.  It  is  the  same  with  other  pursuits  and 
professions ;  the  cost  of  aciquirementmust  be  repaid 
by  future  practice  therein,  otherwise  the  parties 
would  be  out  of  pocket,  like  a  person  setting  up  a 
new  machine,  the  saving  and  gain  of  which  do  not 
repay  the  outlay  in  its  erection.  The  pecuniary 
recompence  of  physicians,  lawyers,  sculptors,  and 
painters,  is  not  so  exorbitant  as  ha  sometimes 
imagined  :  a  fortune  is  almost  spent  in  acquiring 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  their  occupations,  which 
ought  in  fairness  to  be  made  up  to  them  by  the 
liberality  of  their  fees  and  emoluments. 

The  profits  of  capital  in  certain  employments  are 
liable  to  similar  misapprehension  as  wages  in  the 
higher  branches  of  industry.  The  profits  of  chemists, 
druggists,  and  apothecaries,  are  mostly  considered 
extravagant.  Their  gains,  however,  are  frequently 
only  a  just  remuneration  for  skill  and  labour.  They 
are  almost  invariably  the  medical  advisers  of  the 
poor,  and  not  unfrequently  of  the  rich.  Their 
rewards,  therefore,  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  their 
services,  and  these  arise  generally  from  the  prices  at 
which  they  sell  their  commodities  :  but  the  prime 
cost  of  all  the  commodities  retailed  by  a  well- 
employed  chemist,  or  apothecary,  in  the  course  of 
a  year,  may  not  exceed  fifty  pounds.    Though  he 
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were  to  sell  them,  therefore,  at  four  hundred  orn 
thoufland  per  cent  profit,  this  may  frequently  be  no 
more  than  reasonable  wages  of  his  industry,  charged 
in  the  only  way  he  can  charge  them,  upon  the  prices  of 
l|is  preparations.  The  greater  part  of  his  apparent 
profit  is  real  wages  disguised  in  the  garb  of  profit. 

Grocers,  and  other  shopkeepers,  are  necessary  in 
the  smaller  towns  and  villages  for  the  convenience 
of  the  inhabitants ;  but,  to  enable  them  to  live  by 
their  business,  and  compensate  them  for  their  dimi- 
nutive returns,  they  are  compelled  to  realize  a  lai^r 
]irofit  on  the  commodities  they  sell  than  dealers  in 
l^aces  of  greater  population.  It  is  thus  that  most 
articles  of  general  consumption  are  cheaper  in 
London  than  in  the  country.  The  quickness  of  the 
return,  and  the  greater  amount  of  capital  employed  by 
a  metropolitan  tradesman,  enables  him  to  support  him- 
self at  a  rate  of  profit  that  would  absolutely  starve 
a  provincial  shopkeeper.  The  great  apparent  profit 
charged  on  their  goods  by  keepers  of  chandler-shops, 
and  those  in  what  is  called  a  general  line  of  business,is 
more  properly  the  wages  of  labour  necessary  to  com- 
pensate them  for  trouble  and  loss  of  time  in  weighing 
and  measuring  out  their  articles  in  the  small  quan- 
tities required  by  their  customers. 

3.  Wages  vary  with  the  constancy  or  inconstancy 
of  ^nployment. 

Many  trades  can  only  be  carried  on  in  particular, 
states  of  the  weather  and  seasons  of  the  year ;  and 
if  the  workmen  cannot  tarn.,  to  other  employments, 
iMx  wages  muit  be  pcoporlionatelf  high.    Watch^ 
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makers,  weavers,  shoemakers,  and  tailors,  may  usif- 
ally  reckon  on  constant  employment ;  but  masons, 
bricklayers,  paviers,  gardeners,  and  in  general  all 
those  who  work  in  the  open  air,  are  liable  to  perpe- 
tual interruptions.  As  every  one,  however,  ought  to 
live  by  his  trade,  their  wages  ought  not  only  to  suf- 
fice for  their  maintenance  while  they  are  employed, 
but  also  during  the  time  they  are  necessarily  idle. 
*<  This  principle,"  Mr.  M*Culloch  observes,  "  shows 
the  fallacy  of  the  notions  commonly  entertained  of 
the  great  earnings  of  porters,  hackney-coachmen, 
watermen,  and  generally  of  all  workmen  employed 
only  for  short  periods,  and  on  casual  occasions.  Such 
persons  frequently  make  as  much  in  an  hour  as  a 
regularly  employed  workman  makes  in  a  day;  but 
their  greater  hire  during  the  time  they  are  employed 
is  found  to  be  only  a  bare  compensation  for  the  la<^ 
bour  they  perform,  and  the  time  lost  in  waiting  for 
the  next  job :  instead  of  making  money,  such  persons 
are  almost  universally  poorer  than  those  engaged  in 
more  constant  occupation.*' 

.  4.  Wages  vary  with  the  greater  or  less  trust  re- 
posed in  workmen. 

.  This  is  a  very  natural  ground  of  distinction. 
Greater  the  trust,  and  greater  the  probity  and  abi^ 
lity  required.  An  overseer,  supermtendent,  or 
steward,  is  always  better  remunerated  than  a  mere 
journeyman  or  servant.  The  wages  of  goldsmiths  and 
jewellers  are  superior  to  those  of  many  other  work- 
jaen  not  only  of  equal  but  superior  ingenuity,  oA 
account  of  the  prectous  muterifJs  with  which  they 
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•are  intrusted.  "  We  trust  our  health/'  says  Smithy 
'*  to  the  physician,  our  fortune,  and  sometimes  our 
-life  and  reputation  to  the  lawyer  and  attorney.  Such 
confidence  could  not  safely  be  reposed  in  people  of  a 
•very  mean  or  low  condition.  Their  reward,  there- 
fore, must  be  such  as  may  give  them  that  rank  in 
society  which  so  important  a  trust  requires.  The 
.  long  time  and  the  great  expense  which  must  be  laid 
out  in  their  education,  when  combined  with  those 
.circumstances,  necessarily  enhance  still  further  the 
price  of  their  labour.'* 

5*  Wages  vary  with  the  chance  of  success  in  dif- 
ferent employments. 

A  young  man  of  ordinary  ability  may  hope  to  sue* 
'deed  as  a  tailor  or  shoemaker,  but  as  a  lawyer  or 
-artist  success  is  much  more  dubious.  But  in  pro- 
fessions where  many  fail  for  one  who  succeeds,  the 
fortunate  one  ought  not  only  to  gain  such  wages  as 
will  indemnify  him  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  his 
education,  but  also  for  all  that  has  been  expended  in 
the  education  of  his  unsuccessful  competitors.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  aggregate  wages  of  profes- 
sionals and  artists  never  amount  to  so  large  a  sum^ 
.The  law,  for  instance,  has  great  pvizes,  but  the  blanks 
predominate.  It  is  at  the  bar,  as  in  the  church — a 
•few  fortunate  aspirants  amass  wealth,  but  if  the  re- 
venue of  the  entire  body  of  legalists  were  shared 
equally  among  them,  they  would  not  probably  yield 
a  greater  average  income  than  the  revenues  of  the 
clergy,  or  of  many  classes  of  operatives.  ,Neverthe- 
-less  the  professioa  is  crowded  with  caodidc^tes,  an4 
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ibf  this  reasoB,  that  mere  money  forms  only  one  eb^ 
ment  in  their  remanefation,  the  remaioder  being 
made  up  by  the  chances  of  judicial  honours^  politi- 
4ical  power,  and  the  reputation  of  snperior  talent. 

Similar  observations  will  apply  to  that  **  unpros* 
perous  race  of  men/'  as  Adam  Smith  torms  them, 
^  called  men  of  letters,"  who  are  in  the  same  predi- 
^€ftment  as  lawyers,  physicians,  and  other  practisefs 
of  the  liberal  arts.    A  few  authcMrs  realize  large  sums 
f^m  their  productions ;  but  the  aggregate  earnings 
of  the  entire  class  are  inconsiderable.     The  injustuse^ 
however,  of  this,  is  more  apparent  than  real.   Letters 
are  not  cultivated  as  a  trade,  nor  even  profession ; 
they  are  never  deliberately  entered  upon  as  a  source  of 
profit;  no  one  ever  thinks  of  apprenticing  a  child  to 
such  a  pursuit,  or  training  him  up  with  a  view  of  mak- 
ing him  an  author :  for  in  literature  natural  fitness  is 
«very  thing,    and  choice  nothing.      Literary  man 
mostly  become  such,  not  with  a  view  to  gain,  or  even 
fame,  but  to  gratify  their  own  thirst  for  knowledge, 
and  this  in  truth  constitutes  their  best  and  greateat 
reward.  Their  works  are  often  beyond  all  price ;  but 
mankind  are  not  greatly  their  debtors.    Like  their 
fellow  men  they  are  occupied  in  seeking  their  owA 
liappiness  their  own  way,  not  in  conferring  disinter 
rested  services  on  their  species.     It  is  not  any  virtur- 
ous  self-devotion  or  forethought  which  has  made  them 
authors — it  has  been  their  destiny — ^they  could  not 
help  it.    We  cannot  help  feeling  grateful  for  the 
services  they  render  society ;  but  in  truth  such  feel* 
ing  is  hardly  more  rational  than  if  entertained  tOk- 
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wards  the  fire  that  warms  us,  the  bird  that  delights 
with  its  note,  or  flower  with  its  perfume. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  rewards  of  authors 
are  not  fairly  apportioned.  He  can  hardly  be  a 
genuine  litterateur  who  thinks  much  of  pecuniary 
gain  in  a  pursuit  so  entirely  intellectual.  But  let  us 
see  how  this  matter  stands. 

A  mere  abridgment,  which  has  been  executed  in 
a  few  months,  will  sometimes  yield  a  greater  profit 
than  an  original  production  that  has  been  the  labour 
of  years.  But  the  rewards  in  these  cases  differ  more 
in  kind  than  quantity.  A  compiler,  however  suc- 
cessful, can  never  compete  in  celebrity  with  a  man 
of  genius.  The  Truslers,  and  M avors,  and  Dyches, 
get  money,  perhaps,  but  that  is  all.  An  author  of 
a  work  of  science,  comprising  new  discoveries,  which 
influence  public  legislation  and  open  new  sources  of 
wealth  to  the  community,  is  rewarded  by  the  dis- 
tinction conferred  by  his  researches  ;  and  is  not  that 
enough  without  being  superadded  thereto  the  more 
humble  tribute  of  lucre  ?  The  editor  of  a  newspaper 
fills  a  toilsome  and  influential  situation,  he  derives 
little  distinction  from  his  employment,  but  he  is  often 
compensated  with  a  liberal  salary.  In  truth  there 
is  not  so  much  injustice  in  these  things  as  in  the 
cupidity  which  would  grasp  both  fame  and  profit 
when  it  is  hardly  in  nature  they  should  go  together. 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  received  only  300/.  a  year  for 
superintending  the  building  of  St.  Paul's,  which  was 
probably  a  less  annual  emolument  than  that  of  his 
head  mason  or  carpenter,  but  all  the  fame  of  erect- 
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iDg  that  noble  pile  descended  to  the  architect,  while 
those  who  merely  put  together  the  stone  and  mortar 
have  been  fcurgotten. 

Works  of  poetry  and  imagination  are  usuallj 
considered  more  profitable  than  works  of  science 
and  philoiophy.  This  is  not  uniyersally  true.  Mil* 
ton*s  '^  ten  pound  epic"  was  not  profitable  to  thepoet, 
wliile  our  Locke,  Hume,  Brewster,  Herschel,  and 
Arnott,  have  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  want  of 
encouragement.  If  a  writer  of  science  chooses  to 
indulge  in  novel,  and  perhaps  dubious  speculation, 
he  may  expect  to  be  slowly  appreciated,  but  the  pro« 
pagation  of  established  truths,  in  a  more  popular 
form,  as  it  is  more  extensively  useful^  so  is  it  more 
liberally  rewarded.  Pl^ys,  novels,  and  romances, 
are  not  generally  productive  speculations ;  for  one 
successful  adventure  there  are  many  failures.  Scott 
and  Byron  amused,  if  they  did  not  instruct,  a  large 
circle  of  readers.  Their  productions  were  those  of 
genius,  which  mere  art  and  industry  can  never  hofp^ 
to  equal,  and  the  public  were  content  to  pay  fbc 
them  as  they  are  for  the  diamond,  because  of  its 
rarity ;  or  as  they  are  content  to  pay  for  the  repre- 
sentation s  of  a  Kean,  Kemble,  Paganini,  or  othem 
endowed  with  the  superior  gifts  of  nature. 

I  conclude,  therefcnre,  that  the  circumstances  whidh 
influence  the  wages  of  science  and  literature  do  not 
materially  differ  from  other  employments.  Misap- 
prehension on  the  subject  has  chiefly  arisen  from 
not  duly  considering  the  mixed  coin  in  which  they 
are  remunerated.    like  the  pursuits  of  jNrofeisioiial 


men  and  artists^  to  which  tliey  are  nearest  allied,  in 
addition  to  pecuniary  emolument^  they  are  rewarded 
by  incidental,  and  in  the  opinion  of  some,  perhaps, 
shadowy  advantages.  It  is  only  the  booksellers,  not 
authors,  who  seek  profit  alone.  Besides  mere  gain, 
a  distinguished  writer  on  political  economy,  or  eren 
politics,  may  justly-  aspire  to  the  honours  and  re- 
wards of  public  life;  an  author,  eminent  as  a 
noral  or  natural  philosopher,  is  not  only  celebrated 
among  the  learned  of  his  own  country,  but  through* 
oat  Europe  and  America  ;  or  if  eminent  as  a  poet 
or  Borelist,  not  only  a  shower  of  gold  awaits  him, 
but  the  smiles  of  the  fashionable,  the  rich,  and 
Imnrious. 

The  rewards  in  the  Army  and  Navy  are  of  the  same 
varied  character  as  those  in  literature  and  profes* 
sions,  being  partly  pecuniaiy,  and  partly  honorary 
and  contingent.  It  is,  however,  the  officers  who 
dxiefly  reap  the  latter  advantages,  while  the  com* 
mon  soldier  or  sailor  receives  little  compensation  be* 
yond  his  pay  and  prize-money.  These  are  so  in- 
adequate a  return  for  the  toils  and  dangers  he  un- 
dergoes, that  political  economists  have  found  some 
difficulty  in  bringing  his  occupation  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  five  circumstances  thai  tend  to  equalize 
&e  advantages  of  difierent  employments.  To  recon- 
efle  the  anomaly,  Mr.  M'Culloch  observes,  that  '^ex- 
cept when  actually  ei^aged  in  wariy^e  operations,  a 
aokiier  is  comparatively  idle ;  while  his  free,  dissi- 
pated, and  generally  adventurous  life,  the  splendour 
oi  his  unifonn,  the  imposing  spectacle  of  military 
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parades  and  evolutions,  and  the  martial  music  by 
which  they  are  accompanied,  exert  a  most  seductive 
influence  over  the  young  and  inconsiderate.  The 
dangers  and  privations  of  campaigns  are  under- 
valued, while  the  chances  of  advancement  are  pro- 
portionally exaggerated  in  their  sanguine  and  heated 
imaginations."  The  excess  of  confidence  so  com- 
mon to  most  men  in  their  own  good  fortune  and 
superior  abilities,  flatter  each  aspirant  to  military 
glory  with  hopes  of  greater  success  than  others  who 
have  preceded  him  in  the  same  hazardous  career. 
"  Without  regarding  the  danger,"  says  Dr.  Smith, 
**  soldiers  are  never  obtained  so  early  as  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  war ;  and  though  they  have  scarcely 
any  chance  of  preferment,  they  figure  to  themselves 
in  their  youthful  fancies  a  thousand  occasions  of  ac- 
quiring honour  and  distinction,  which  never  occur. 
These  romantic  hopes  make  the  whole  price  of  their 
blood.  Their  pay  is  less  than  that  of  common 
labourers^  and  in  actual  service  their  fatigues  are 
much  greater." 

The  lottery  of  the  sea  is  considered  by  Dr.  Smith 
UQt  so  disadvantageous  as  that  of  the  army.  "  The 
son  of  a  creditable  labourer  or  artificer  may  fre- 
quently go  to  sea  with  his  father's  consent ;  but  if 
he  enlists  as.  a  soldier,  it  is  always  without  it.  Other 
people  see  some  chance  of  his  making  something  by 
the  one  trade ;  nobody  but  himself  sees  any  of  his 
making  any  thing  by  the  other."  But  the  tempta- 
tions to  enlist  in  the  army  are  more  enticing .  to 
young  men  than  those  to  enter  the  navy.    The  ac- 
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companiments  of  a  sailor's  life  are  less  dazzling  to 
th6  imagination  ;  po  regular  uniform — no  soul- stir- 
ring drum  ;  his  employment  dirty,  and  often  labo- 
rious, while  it  is  a  sort  of  living  entombment  from 
the  world.  In  consequence,  his  wages  exceed  the 
pay  of  a  soldier,  and  the  navy,  at  the  breaking  out 
of  a  war,  is  manned  with  greater  difficulty  than  the 
army  is  recruited.  The  compulsory  practice  of  im- 
pressment tends  also  to  augment  the  distaste  felt 
for  this  branch  of  the  service.* 

A  moral  reason,  overlooked  by  economical  writers, 
may  be  assigned  for  the  inadequate  pay  of  common 
soldiers.  The  army  is  mostly  filled  from  the  same 
causes  which  fill  the  gaols  and  houses  of  correc- 
tion :  it  is  not  choice,  but  necessity  which  compels 
many  to  enlist  therein ;  having  lost  then:  character, 
or  contracted  habits  of  idleness  and  improvidence, 
which  exclude  them  from  the  better  paid  walks  of 
citic  industry,  they  are  constrained  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  hardships  and  perils  of  military  life. 

*  The  Americans  raise  their  public  navy  by  Toluntary  en* 
listments  only ;  and  it  is  a  singular  hct,  that  by  this  means 
they  obtain  seamen  at  comparatiyely  lower  wages  than  in  Eng- 
land; while  the  wages  of  labourers  and  artisans  are  relatively 
higher  here  than  in  the  United  States.  This,  as  Mr.  M'CuUoch 
observes,  is  decisive  of  the  impolicy  of  impressment.  Above 
16,000  British  sailors  are  calculated  to  have  been  aboard  Ame- 
rican ships  at  the  close  of  the  last  war,  yet  the  wages  of  seamen, 
which  in  time  of  peace,  rarely  exceed  40<.  or  50<.  a  month,  had 
risen  to  lOOs.  and  l50s.  So  high  had  we  to  bribe,  and  soliiffi* 
cult  was  it  to  render  that  palatable  which  force  made  addi- 
tionally odious ! 
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A  similar  explanation  will  apply  to  scaTengera,  nayi- 
gators,  brewers  of  stones  on  the  highway,  and  most  of 
•die  lowest  class  of  labourers,  wbose  wages,  unaccom- 
panied with  other  adyantages,  are  disproportionate 
to  the  risk  and  unpleasantness  of  the  labour.  Mi»- 
cular  strength,  and  not  characters  exempt  from 
moral  turpitude,  is  required.  Hence  the  low  rate  of 
wages,  because,  in  addition  to  those  forced  into  such 
employments,  either  by  defect  of  education  or  ne- 
glect of  parents,  they  are  also  depressed  by  the  com- 
petition of  the  outcasts  of  all  other  branches  of  social 
industry. 

Enough,  however,  has  been  said  to  establish  the 
main  point  of  inquiry ;  namely,  the  general  equality 
of  advantages  in  the  employments  of  civil  life.  If 
wages  are  unequal,  if  they  rise  above  or  fall  below 
the  common  level  of  remuneration,  it  will  mostly  be 
found  that  they  are  influenced  by  the  agreeableness 
or  disagreeableness  of  the  occupation — its  difficulty 
of  acquirement — the  uncertainty  of  success — ^the 
distinction  or  discredit  accompanying  the  pursuit, 
or  some  other  of  the  five  circumstances  which  have 
been  shown  to  influence  the  price  of  labour.  In 
order,  however,  that  the  equality  of  advantages  may 
take  place,  even  when  freedom  of  industry  esutts* 
three  things  are  requisite:  first,  the  employments 
must  have  been  long  established ;  secondly,  they 
must  be  in  their  ordinary  or  natural  state;  and 
thirdly,  they  must  be  the  sole  or  principal  employ- 
ment of  those  who  follow  them. 

Wages  are  generally  higher  in  new  than  in  old 
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trades.  The  profits  derived  from  die  estabtishmeiit 
of  a  new  manufacture,  the  opening  of  a  new  chan- 
nel of  commerce,  or  from  the  introdaction  of  some 
new  invention,  are  seldom  proportioned  to  those  of 
old  trades.  If  the  novelty  succeeds,  they  are,  for  a 
time  at  least,  very  high;  but  when  the  trade  or 
practice  becomes  thoroughly  established,  competition 
reduces  them  to  the  level  of  other  pursuits.  Second-* 
ly,  wages  are  temporarily  influenced  by  the  fluctua^ 
tlons  of  fashion,  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  a  state 
of  peace  or  war.  The  introductbn  of  a  new  pattern^ 
or  article  of  dress,  will  stimulate  demand  id  that  line 
of  business ;  the  demand  for  rural  labour  is  greater 
during  harvest,  and  wages  rise  with  it ;  the  inter- 
vention of  hostilities  would  cause  a  sudden  rise  in  the 
wages  of  seamen ;  and  die  same  circumstance  would 
exercise  an  influence  on  the  wages  of  those  classes 
from  which  the  aimy  and  navy  are  chiefly  recruited^ 
as  well  as  on  the  prosperity  of  various  branches  of 
manufactures.  Lastly,  the  equality  of  advantages 
may  be  affected  in  employments  which  do  not  con* 
stitute  the  sole  occupation  of  persons  engaged  there- 
in. Clerks,  and  many  out-of*door  workmen,  not  fully 
occupied  by  the  duties  of  their  situations,  aro  oftea 
found  willing  to  keep  accounts,  and  perform  little 
jobs  at  a  lower  rate  of  remuneration  than  they  would 
if  such  formed  their  sole  dependence.  The  various 
domestic  manufactures  carried  on  prior  to  the  general 
introduction  of  machinery  had  these  advantages, 
that  they  could  be  carried  on  at  all  times  and  in  all 
sorts  of  weather,  and  were  a  conitant  resource  fbr 
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filling  up  every  leisure  moment.  A  husbandman,  who 
could  plough  by  day  and  spin  and  card  wool  with  his 
family  at  night,  might  have  continued  up  to  this  day 
to  contend  in  cheapness  of  production  with  the 
regular  manufacturer,  had  not  the  latter  been  aided 
by  the  prodigies  of  power  created  by  the  union  of 
capital  and  mechanical  inventions. 

In  addition  to  these  causes  tending  to  disturb  the 
equilibrium  of  advantages  in  employments,  others 
arise,  partly  from  the  institutions  of  society,  and 
partly  from  the  institutions  and  regulations  subsist- 
ing among  the  workmen  themselves.  The  ob- 
structions to  the  freedom  of  industry  of  the  former 
description  have  been  mostly  removed  by  the  wisdom 
of  modem  legislation,  and  it  will  be  unnecessary 
to  dwell  on  them  longer  than  to  show  their  tendency 
and  character.  The  first  I  shall  notice  is  the  practice 
of  apprenticeships. 

By  the  common  law  of  England,  every  man  has 
a  right  to  employ  himself  at  pleasure  in  every  lawful 
trade.  But  this  sound  principle  was  almost  sub- 
verted by  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
providing  that  no  person  should  for  the  future 
exercise  any  trade,  unless  he  had  previously  served 
to  it  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  at  least ;  so 
that  what  had  before  been  a  by-law  of  a  few  cor- 
porate bodies,  became  the  general  and  statute  law  of 
the  kingdom.  This  impolitic  enactment,  as  be- 
fore mentioned,  remained  in  force  till  the  year 
1814,  and  the  repeal  in  that  year  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  existing  privileges  and  by-laws  of  cor- 
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porations  in  respect  of  apprenticeships.  But  where 
thiese  do  not  interpose  the  term  of  apprenticeship 
may  now  be  adjusted  by  the  parties  themselves. 

Apprenticeships  unnecessarily  protracted  are  in- 
jurious to  both  masters  and  workmen.  As  the  price 
of  labour  is  influenced  by  the  time  and  money  spent 
in  the  learning  of  a  business,  it  follows,  if  seven 
y&rs  are  wasted  in  acquiring  a  trade,  when  two  or 
three  would  have  been  sufficient,  employers  will 
have  to  indemnify  theii"  workmen  for  their  previous 
sacrifices,  by  paying  them  proportionally  higher 
wages. '  Secondly,  they  are  injurious  to  workmen. 
An  apprentice  has  not  the  same  motives  to  industry 
and  exertion  as  when  he  becomes  a  journeyman : 
he  feels  himself  in  a  state  of  bonds^e,  which,  if 
protracted  beyond  the  needful  period,  tends  to 
generate  in  him  habits  of  idleness  and  improvidence 
that  render  him  less  fit  for  the  enjoyment  of  future 
freedom. 

The  impediments  to  the  free  circulation  of  labour 
arismg  out  of  the  poor-laws  are  not  so  great  as  for- 
merly. Under  the  old  law,  a  stranger  coming  to 
reside  in  a  place  might  be  forcibly  removed  by  the 
overseers,  on  the  mere  pretext  that  he  was  liable  to 
become  chargeable  to  the  parish,  and  this  arbitrary 
authority  was  at  first  only  mitigated  by  the  intro- 
duction of  certificates :  a  certificate  of  residence 
being  necessary  from  a  parish  where  a  person  was' 
legally  settled,  to  enable  him  to  live  undisturbed  itf 
any  other  parish  to  which  he  might  consider  it 
advantageous  to  remove.    As  parish  officers  had 
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power  to  grant  or  refuse  certificates,  they  mtght^  tf 
tfaej  thought  fit,  imprison  a  person,  as  it  were, 
during  his  lifetime,  in  the  parish  to  which  he  be- 
longed, and  withhold  from  him  erery  benefit  he 
might  propose  to  himself  by  liring  elsewhere.  This 
oppressive  power  of  interference  with  indifidual 
fieedom  is  now  abolished ;  no  certificate  is  necessary 
to  check  the  woricman's  liberty  of  locomotioa  ;  nbr 
can  any  person  be  forcibly  removed  to  his  settlement 
parish,  unless  he  become  actually  chargeaUe  to  the 
poor-rate  of  some  other  place. 

Still  the  existing  poor-laws  operate  as  a  drag  om 
the  free  circulation  of  industry,  and  must  so  continue 
till  both  masters  and  workmen  cease  to  haye  personal 
interests  in  the  local  settlement  of  paupers ;  in  other 
words,  till  the  present  complexity  of  rights,  on  which 
the  claim  to  parish  relief  is  established,  be  reduced 
to  the  simple  condition  of  residence,  or  other  uni- 
form principle.  As  it  is,  a  ^workman  will  not  be 
altogether  determined  in  his  place  of  abode,  by  the 
demand  for  his  labour,  but  partly  by  his  reluctance 
to  exchange  the  parish  settlement  to  which  he  is  now 
entitled,  for  some  other  to  which  he  has  an  aversion. 
The  employer  of  a  labourer  may  also  be  infiuenced 
in  his  conduct  by  a  desire  not  to  increase  the  amount 
of  his  poor  assessment,  Hiis  is  known  to  be  the 
case,  especially  in  the  agricultural  districts,  where 
the  salutary  practice  of  hiring  for  a  year  is  not  so 
frequent  as  formerly;  farmers  engaging  their  ser* 
vants  for  shorter  period  of  service,  whereby  they  not 
only  evade  the  obligation  to  maintain  their  labourers 
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during  the  slack  as  well  as  busy  season  of  rural  m* 
dustry,  but  also  present  them  obtaining  settlemeat 
in  their  parishes. 

A  third  cdbstacle  to  the  freedom  of  industry  ori- 
ginates in  the  charters,  priyileges,  and  by-laws  of 
corporations.  These  are  of  two  kinds — ^municipal  and 
guilds,  or  fraternities ;  the  former  consisting  of  the 
incorporation  of  cities  and  boroughs,  and  the  latter 
of  the  several  trades,  crafts,  or  mysteries  exercised 
therein,  and  are  found  in  London,- Bristol,  Norwich, 
Preston,  and  other  old  towns  of  the  kingdom.  The 
hnmunities  of  these  ancient  associations  were  pro- 
bably defensible  at  the  eaiiy  period  they  were 
granted,  tending  to  promote  the  divisions  of  employ- 
ment, and  to  perfect  and  protect  in  their  infancy  the 
arts  of  industry :  but  the  times  hare  changed,  and  the 
remnants  of  their  privileges  only  operate  to  the  oc- 
casional annoyance  of  individuals,  and  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  community.  The  exclusive  privileges 
of  an  incorporated  trade  necessarily  restrain  com- 
petition to  those  who  are  free  of  the  fraternity.  The 
exclusive  privileges  of  a  municipal  corporation  re- 
strain competition  within  the  limits  of  its  local  juris- 
diction. In  the  former  case,  the  free  circulation  of 
labour  from  one  employment  to  another  in  the  same 
place  is  impeded ;  in  the  latter,  its  free  circulation 
from  one  place  to  another  even  in  the  same  employ- 
ment. Both  these  impediments  are  often  experi- 
enced by  individuals  in  the  city  of  London,  whose 
civic  institutions,  in  other  respects,  are  mostly  su- 
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perior  to  those  of  corporations  in  the  country.  A 
resident  housekeeper,  for  example,  could  not  com^ 
mence  the  business  of  a  bookseller  within  the  limits 
of  the  city's  jurisdiction,  unless  he  were  free,  first  of 
<me  of  the  city  companies,  and  secondly,  of  the  ge- 
neral corporation  of  London,  and  if  his  admission  in 
both  corporate  bodies  were  to  buy,  it  would  cost  him 
nearly  100/.  before  he  could  exercise  his  business. 

This  example  may  suffice  of  the  tendency  of  cor- 
porate immunities.  I  shall  next  speak  of  the  ob- 
struction to  the  freedom  of  industry,  from  trade-so- 
cieties and  regulations  subsisting  among  workmen 
themselves,  and  which  are  unconnected  with  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  the  country. 

Combinations  among  workmen,  intended  solely  to 
keep  up  the  rate  of  wages,  are  of  precisely  the  same 
nature  as  combinations  among  masters,  to  keep  up 
the  rate  of  profits.  They  are  both  confederacies 
against  the  public,  liable  to  the  same  objections  as 
monopolies,  in  which  the  interest  of  individuals  is 
sought  to  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  interests 
of  the  community.  One  Is  an  interference  with  the 
freedom  of  industry,  the  other,  with  the  free  em- 
ployment of  capital.  Competition  is  in  both  cases 
restrained;  in  one,  the  supply  of  labour,  and  in  the 
other,  the  supply  of  capital  is  kept  less  then  it 
would  be  in  a  state  of  freedom. 

The  nature  and  objects  of  Trade  Unions  I  shall 
explain  mpre  particularly  hereafter,  in  a  chapter  de- 
voted to  their  consideration.     My  present  purpose 
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has  been  to  establish  the  equality  of  advantages  in 
the  several  employments^  pursuits,  and  professions 
of  civil  life ;  and,  secondly,  to  show  that  this  equi- 
librium of  remuneration  is  never  permanently  dis- 
turbed, except  either  by  the  artificial  institutions  of 
society,  or  by  rules  and  regulations  subsisting  among 
the  industrious  themselves. 


CHAP.  VI. 

WAGES   OF   LABOUR. 


Reduction  of  Wages  increases  Supply  of  Labour — Effects  of 
Speculation  on  Wages — Legitimate  and  Illusire  Speculations 
—Agricultural  Speculation  during  the  War,  and  Mercantile 
Speculation  of  18S5— •Rate  of  Wages  determined  by  tke 
Unemployed,  not  Employed  Workman — Consequence  of  a 
trifling  Excess  of  Labour— High  Wages  depend  solely  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  Working  Classes — Futility  of  various  popular 
Expedients  exposed— Government  impotent,  as  respects 
Condition  of  Labouring  Classes — Cannot  relieve  an  Over- 
stocked Labonr-Market — France  in  1830 — ^Taxation — Lavish 
Public  Expenditure  indefensible— Home  Colonization. 

Wages  are  usually  considered  under  the  two 
heads  of  the  market,  or  actual  rate  of  wages,  and 
the  necessary  rate,  or  that  rate  indispensable  to  the 
subsistence  of  the  labourer,  and  without  which,  he 
could  ,not  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  food  to  support  and 
continue  his  race. 
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it  is  not  easy  to  perceire  the  ut^ity  of  this  di- 
fitiDn;  the  necessary  rate  of  wages  is  a  quantitj 
tkit  cannot  be  assigned,  the  food  that  woald  be 
eqval  to  the  sn^^ort  oi  one  man,  might  be  a  slanra- 
tioB  allowance  to  another;  it  varies  with  ihe  bmnan; 
€0B8tituti<m,  and  the  habits  of  nations.  The  fan* 
portant  consideration,  therefore^  is  the  actual  rate 
of  wages,  and  this  is  a  subject  more  interesting 
than  any  in  the  whole  science  of  political  economy, 
since  those  who  live  by  wages  so  greatly  exceed  in 
number  those  who  live  by  profits,  rents,  and  all 
other  sources  of  revenue. 

The  price  of  labour,  like  the  prices  of  commodi- 
ties, is  governed  by  the  proportion  between  the  sup- 
ply and  demand ;  and  as  this  proportion  will  be 
equally  influenced,  either  by  vicissitiides  in  the 
supply  or  demand  for  labour,  our  subject  may  be 
appropriately  considered  under  these  two  heads, — 
First,  the  circumstance  tending  to  augment  or  di- 
siinisk  the  supply  of  labour ;  and.  Secondly,  the 
circumstances  tending  to  augment  or  diminish  the 
funds,  or  capital,  for  the  employifaent  of  labdar. 
Variations  in  either  of  these  sets  of  circumstances, 
will  obviously  produce  similar  results,  and  tend  to 
advance  or  lower  wages. 

To  b^in  with  the  first,  I  shall  show  the  e&ct.of  a 
xeduction  of  wages  on  the  labour-market. 

A  reduction  of  wages  compels  a  workman  either 
to  reduce  his  expenditure,  or  by  increased  exertion 
make  up  the  diminution  ia  his  income.  But  as  the 
reduction  in  the  price  of  labour  has  probably  arisen 
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£rom  slackness  in  the  demand  for  its  products^  it 
follows  that  lengthening  the  hours  of  work  or  similar 
expedient,  only  aggravates  the  evil  of  scarcity  of 
employment,  and  thereby  accelerates  the  downward 
tendency  of  wages.  This  must  generally  be  the  case 
where  workmen  Imltc  not  any  provision  on  which 
they  can  fall  back  during  periods  of  stagnation  of 
trade ;  by  doing  most  work  when  it  is  least  needed, 
th^  contend  against  their  own  interests. 

For  want  of  this  resource,  the  natural  effect  of  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  provisions  is  also  counteracted* 
When  provisions  rise»  wages  ought  to  rise  too,  to 
prevent  the  condition  of  the  labourer  being  dqire* 
ciated.  Such,  however,  is  not  uniformly  the  case  ; 
instead  of  the  prices  of  labour  aind  provisions  varying 
in  the  same  way,  it  is  often  found  that  wages  aie 
lowest  when  the  price  of  corn  is  highest.* 

In  dear  years,  an  increased  number  of  females^ 
and  of  such  poor  children  of  both  sexes  as  are  fit  to 
work,  are  obliged  to  quit  their  homes  or  to  engagje 
in  some  species  of  employmait,  while  those  labourers 
who  work  by  the  piece,  endeavour,  by  increasing  the 
quantity  of  their  work,  to  obtain  the  means  of  pur- 
diasing  their  accustomed  quantity  of  food.  These 
eauses  will  continue  to  operate  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  working  classes,  till  increased  mortality,  occa- 
tfoned  by  harder  Uvii:^  or  oth^  circumstance,,  inter* 
¥ene  to  lesse&  ccHupetition  for  employmeiit* 

Mercantile  speculaticm  increases  the  demand  for 

*  M^CuONk's  PlamkBlEamtmyr  M  tdit,  p.  3S6, 
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labour,  but  whether  this  will  be  beneficial  or  injurious 
to  the  working  classes  depends  on  the  legitimacy  or 
illusiveness  of  the  speculation.  A  legitimate  specu- 
lation is  mostly  founded  on  the  probable  scarcity 
of  an  article  of  consumption ;  for  instance,  a  de- 
ficient harvest,  or  failure  in  the  crop  of  cotton, 
may  be  just  ground  for  speculation  in  either  com  or 
cotton.  A  merchant)  under  these  circumstances, 
goes  into  the  market  and  lays  in  a  stock  at  a  low 
price,  in  order  to  sell  it  hereafter  at  a  high  price. 
His  motives  are  selfish ;  nevertheless  his  transactions 
tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  community.  By  pur- 
chasing largely,  prices  begin  to  rise ;  and  people, 
finding  com  or  cotton  dearer  than  heretofore,  they 
are  less  wasteful  in  the  consumption;  the  whole 
community  being  thus  put  on  short  allowance, 
like  a  ship*s  company,  with  a  scanty  supply  of 
water,  the  deficient  crop  lasts  till  a  more  abundant 
season  returns,  and  the  evils  of  scarcity  are  miti- 
gated. 

Illusive  speculations  are  nothing  more  than  gam- 
bling, or  fraudulent  devices  got  up  to  entrap  the  un- 
wary. They  are  not  founded  upon  any  calculation  of 
future  scarcity,  but  too  often  merely  on  public  gul- 
libility. They  are  mostly  started  and  endeavoured 
to  be  passed  ofi*  when  the  mind  of  the  community 
has  been  excited  by  the  success  of  the  more  whole- 
some and  salutary  enterprises  of  capitalists.  One  is 
the  genuine,  the  other  the  counterfeit  spirit  of  mer- 
cantile adventure.  Speculations  for  opening  new 
roads  or  canals  for  the  convenience  of  traffic ;  for 
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establishing  a  new  branch  of  eonunerce,  or  deUing 
In  a  new  article  of  manufacture ;  for  applying  a  new 
tnechanical  inyention,  by  which  labour  is  abridged  ; 
Of  for  reclaiming  waste  and  unproductive  lands-— 
all  these  are  Intimate  undertakings,  and  the  fruitful 
sources  of  national  opulence.  If  judiciously  planned 
and  executed,  they  scarcely  come  under  the  descrip- 
tion of  contingent  adventures,  thdr  results  being  as 
susceptible  of  calculation  as  experiments  in  physical 
science.  A  master-mariner  knows,  by  sailing  a 
number  of  days  on  given  pomts  <^  the  compass,  he 
shall  reach  Madras  or  Bombay ;  a  chemist,  by  inix- 
ing  two  ingredients,  knows  he  shall  obtain  a  com- 
pound with  ascertained  properties:  their  conclu* 
sions  are  not  more  certain  than  those  of  the  skilful 
speculator,  who  estimates  the  results  that  Will  arise 
from  the  outlay  of  a  certain  amount  of  labour  and 
capital.  But  the  spurious  adventurer  proceeds 
without  or  on  insufficient  data;  his  schemes  are 
addressed  to  the  passions,  not  the  reason  of  man- 
kind, and  his  object  is  to  avul  himself  of  a  transi- 
tory thirst  for  inordinate  gain. 

The  spirit  of  speculation  is  often  epidemic,  and 
no  country  affords  so  many  examples  of  its  existence 
as  England.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  two, 
merely  to  show  their  operation  on  national  industry* 
The  elapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  in- 
sufficient to  obliterate  the  effects  of  the  great  agri- 
cultural movement  which  originated  in  the  war,  and 
the  high  prices  occasioned  by  a  depreciated  currency. 
Its  tendency  was  to  convert  pasture  into  arable 
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land,  to  cause  a  rapid  increase  of  agricultural  popu- 
lation, and  to  generate  habits  of  living  and  divisions 
of  employment  iinsuited  to  the  successful  pursuit 
of  rural  industry.  The  return  of  peace,  and  the 
old  standard  of  value  destroyed  the  artificial  stimuli 
previously  in  operation.  Laiids,  brought  under  the 
plough,  were  again  laid  down  to  grass ;  capital  has 
been  lost  in  the  transition,  and  a  vast  body  of  un* 
employed  labourers  accumulated. 

Movements  in  agriculture  are  more  slow,  than  in 
commerce  and  manufactures,  and  capital  can  neither 
be  invested  nor  withdrawn  with  the  same  facility. 
Farmers  are  fettered  by  leases ;  they  are  not  prompt 
to  change,  and  are  mostly  unenterprising  in  charac- 
ter. They  cannot  without  difficulty  and  much  de- 
liberation alter  the  established  course  of  husbandry; 
if,  for  instance,  they  have  been  tempted  by  the  high 
price  of  com  to  break  the  turf  and  convert  pasture 
into  arable  land,  it  requires  years  to  restore  it  to  its 
former  state,  should  a  revulsion  in  prices  render  it 
necessary.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  in  Eng- 
land have  been  thus  made  unprofitable  for  years  to 
come  under  the  impulse  of  the  paper-money  prices. 
Such  considerations  account  for  the  difficulty  with 
which  agriculture  has  adjusted  itself  to  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  country,  and  also  suggest  the 
dangers  which  must  result  from  any  interference 
which  disturbs  the  regularity  of  its  prog^ss.  Ano- 
ther peculiarity  distinguishes  this  branch  of  national 
industry  in  the  general  operation  of  the  causes  by 
which  it  is  acted  upon ;  it  cannot,  for  example,  be 
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prosperous  from  the  influeuce  of  high  prices  in  Kent 
and  Surrey,  and  be  depressed  by  low  prices  in  Lan- 
cashire and  Northumberland.  The  causes  by  which 
it  is  influenced  will  be  felt  throughout  the  kingdom/ 
and  all  classes  connected  with  it  as  a  source  of  in* 
come  or  employment,  will  be  proportionately  affected, 
It  is  materially  different  with  manufacturing  industry, 
Li  which  one  branch  may  be  prosperous  while  ano- 
ther is  depressed ;  the'  iron  trade  may  stagnate  in 
Staffordshire,  while  the  woollen  and  cotton  trades 
are  in  full  activity. 

As  changes  in  agriculture  are  more  slow  than  in 
commerce,  reactions  in  it  are  not  so  frequent.  The 
commercial  cycle  is  ordinarily  completed  in  five  or 
seven  years,  within  which  terms  it  will  be  found,  by 
reference  to  our  commercial  history  during  the  last 
seventy  years,  alternate  periods  of  prosperity  and 
depression  have  been  experienced.  The  last  me- 
morable crisis  of  1824-5  was  the  more  disastrous,  as 
it  chiefly  originated  in  illusive  speculations.  Capital 
and  industry  were  diverted  from  their  regular  chan- 
nels of  employment  into  ruinous  and  deceptive  ad- 
ventures. An  entire  decomposition  of  commercial 
elements  was  effected.  A  vast  fabric  of  fictitious 
property  erected  on  a  baseless  system  of  credit  was 
thrown  down,  and  masses  of  real  wealth  transferred 
and  distributed  into  new  channels.  Had  theise  been 
the  only  results  the  operation  might  have  been 
deemed  beneficial  rather  than  injurious.  Unfortu- 
nately the  nation  sustained  an  immense  loss  from 
the  destruction  of  property  occasioned  by  the  flue- 
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tuation  in  prices,  and  the  sndden  derangement  of  all 
works  of  utility,  of  trade  and  industry.  A  check 
was  thus  given  to  the  progress  of  national  wealth  and 
internal  improvements ;  and  in  consequence  of  the 
blow  inflicted  on  mercantile  character  and  confidence, 
the  legitimate  movements  of  commerce  were  for  a 
long  time  fettered  and  impeded.  It  is  the  nature  of 
great  and  precipitate  changes  to  involve  the  inno« 
cent  with  the  guilty ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  most 
fatal  results  of  the  late  reaction :  it  not  only  swept 
away  the  delusive  projects  of  the  unprincipled  ad- 
venturer, but  paralyzed  the  operations  of  real  busi- 
ness and  commendable  enterprise. 

All  speculative  movements  in  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  manufactures,  are  at  first  favourable  to 
the  industrious  orders,  by  tending  to  enhance  wages 
and  profits.  But  unless  such  enterprises  are  of  the 
legitimate  kind,  before  explained,  the  advantages 
they  produce  will  be  transitory,  while  the  evils  they 
entail  will  be  more  enduring.  Revulsions  in  the 
great  branches  of  national  industry  are  like  the  pre- 
cipitate retreat  of  an  army,  they  discourage  and 
disorganize ;  and  inflict  permanent  evils,  which  far 
outweigh  the  ephemeral  benefits  of  the  preceding 
activity  and  enterprise.  It  is  not  by  such  spurts  of 
prosperity  as  these  the  condition  of  the  industrious 
can  be  improved ;  msudden  rise  of  wages,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  their  speedy  depression  to  as  low  or  lower 
rate,  only  tends  to  derange  their  domestic  economy ; 
while  it  gives  them  no  lasting  command  over  in- 
creased comforts  and  enjoyments.    Tbis^  however. 
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is  tbe  great  end  to  be  attained,  and  it  can  only  be 
attained  by  that  progressive  inciease  in  the  demand 
for  labour  over  the  supply,  which  results  from  capital 
increasing  faster  than  population.  To  the  consi* 
deration  of  this  I  shall  now  direct  attention ;  it  h 
far  more  important  than  any  of  the  circumstances 
yet  mentioned  as  influencing  the  market  of  labour. 

It  is  essential  to  repeat,  that  the  price  of  labour, 
like  the  prices  of  commodities,  is  determined  by  the 
proportion  betwixt  the  supply  and  demand.  The 
effect  of  a  plaitiful  or  deficient  harvest,  in  raising  or 
reducing  the  price  of  bread,  is  familiar  to  every  one. 
If  it  be  rumoured  that  Mark-lane  is  scantily  sup* 
plied  with  com,  we  know,  from  experience,  it  is  a 
certain  prelude  of  a  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat. 
Should  the  supply  of  timber,  tallow,  or  hemp  from 
the  Baltic  be  interrupted,  or  less  than  usual,  an 
immediate  advance  takes  place  in  the  prices  of  these 
articles.  This  is  a  fact  of  such  common  knowledge 
and  occurrence,  that  it  need  not  be  enforced :  but 
the.  great  effect  on  prices  of  a  trifling  excess  or  de- 
ficiency in  the  supply  is  not  so  apparent.  Yet  every 
practical  man,  whether  agricultural,  commercial,  or 
manufacturing,  is  well  aware  that  the  excess  of  the 
supply  of  a  commodity  brought  to  market,  will  de- 
press that  commodity  in  price,  not  merely  in  the  ratio 
of  that  excess,  but  in  a  much  higher  ratio ;  and  that 
conversely  the  supply  being  less  than  the  demand, 
enhances  the  price  in  a  similar  disproportionate 
manner. 

Now  this  resolts  from  a  very  obvious  principle, 
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namely,  that  quality  and  every  other  incident  being 
alike,  there  cannot  be  two  prices  for  the  same  article. 
Suppose  the  supply  is  abundant,  and  that  some  of 
the  sellers  have  more  than  their  usual  quantity  to 
dispose  of ;  finding  that  their  stock  on  hand  rather 
exceeds  the  usual  amount,  they  naturally  feel,  im- 
patient to  begin  selling ;  they  therefore  try  to  force 
the  market ;  to  tempt  the  buyers,  they  ofier  their 
goods  at  something  less  than  the  accustomed  prices. 
The  stone  having  once  begun  to  move,  it  rolls  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hill ;  one  man  cannot  sell  dearer  than 
bis  neighbour ;  if  he  attempt  it,  no  one  will  deal  with 
him ;   in  self-defence  he  also  reduces  his  price ;   the 
example  rapidly  spreads  among  all  the  sellers,  and 
thus,  from  the  circumstance  of  one  or  two  persons 
having  rather  more  to  sell  than  usual,  the  price  of 
the  whole  commodity  in  the  market  is  reduced.     If 
in  place  of  a  redundancy,  there  is  a  scarcity y  the 
operation  is  analogous ;  in  that  case,  the  sellers  will 
hold:  back,  and  the  increased  competition  will  be 
among  the  buyers,  each  of  the  latter  being  appre- 
hensive, from  the  aspect  of  the  market,  he  will  not 
be  able  to  lay  in  his  usual  stock,  will  be  stimulated 
to  offer  a  higher  price  than  usual ;  and  the  example 
being  once  given,  it  will  be  followed  by  all  in  the 
same  predicament. 

Precisely  the  same  principle  governs  the  market  of 
labour.  Suppose,  in  a  body  of  1000  workmen  there 
are  fifty  equally  good  with  the  rest,  who  cannot  find 
employment ;  in  this  instance,  the  rate  of  wages  will 
^ot  be  determined  by  the  950  employed,  but  by  the 
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fifty  unemployed.  As  a  matter  of  course,  masters 
will  employ  those  whom  they  can  hire  at  the  lowest 
wages ;  if  the  fifty  unemployed  offer  to  work  for 
20$.  in  lieu  of  25s.,  they  will  discharge  that  number 
of  their  present  workmen  to  make  room  for  them.. 
But  the  surplus  of  labour  continuing  undiminished, 
and-  the  workmen  discharged,  urged  probably  by  the 
same  necessities  as  their  unemployed  predecessors, 
they,  too,  will  be  compelled  to  ofier  themselves  at 
20s.  a  week,  and  thereby  supplant  fifty  more  of  their 
employed  fellowrworkmen.  In  this  manner  the  re* 
duction  of  wages  will  extend  through  the  entire 
trade ;  the  trifling  redundancy  of  fifty  workmen,  like 
a  trifling  excess  of  commodities  in  the  market,  re- 
ducing the  wages  of  the  entire  body  of  operatives. 

But  this  principle  operates  more  imperatively  on 
workmen  or  dealers  in  labour,  than  on  dealers  in 
commodities.  If  the  market  is  overstocked  with 
commodities,  the  owners  may  withdraw  them — ^keep 
thetn  in  bond,  or  store  them  in  warehouses,  till  the 
demand  increases :  but  the  workman  too  often  has 
no  such  alternative ;  he  cannot  withhold  his  labour 
from  the  market — he  must  forthwith  either  work  or 
starve,  and  is  thus  compelled  to  take  the  wages  he 
can  get,  however  inadequate  to  his  wants. 

.We  have  thus  arrived  at  two  truths  of  g^eat  im- 
portance :  first,  that  wages  depend  on  the  greater  or 
less  competition  for  employment;  and  secondly, 
that  it  is  not  the  employed,  but  the  unemployed 
workmen,  who  fix  the  price  of  labour.    The  con- 
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nexion  of  these  two  pn^sitions  with  the  iocreaBe  of 
population,  may  be  easily  demonstrated. 

If  population  increase  without  a  corresponding  in* 
crease  of  employment,  the  rate  of  wages  will  be  de* 
pressed.  If  employment  increases,  masters  compete 
against  each  other,  and  offer  higher  wages ;  if  work* 
jnen  increase,  wages  are  lowered  by  their  increased 
competition.  During  harvest,  work  is  more  abundant 
tiian  workmen,  and  farmers  give  labourers  2s.  or  d«. 
per  day ;  during  winter  the  case  is  reversed,  and 
they  pay  them  only  half  these  sums.  The  operation 
of  the  same  principle  renders  labour  dearer  in  Ame- 
nca  than  in  England,  in  England  than  in  Ireland  : 
in  one,  the  competition  is  among  masters  for  work- 
men ;  in  the  other,  the  competition  is  among  work* 
nen  for  employers.  It  follows,  that  the  working 
Masses  are  the  arbiters  of  their  own  destiny  ;  their 
&te  is  in  their  own  hands.  Whether  they  will  be 
well  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged ;  whether  they  will 
command  the  means  which  alleviate  the  pains,  and 
augment  the  pleasures  of  life;  and  whether  their 
children  shall  enjoy  the  same  advantages,  depends 
on  themselves — on  the  amount  of  their  wages,  and 
their  wages  depend  on  the  proportion  between  their 
numbers  and  the  funds  for  their  employment.  But 
they  have  no  command  over  the  last ;  they  are  not 
capitalists;  it  belongs  not  to  them  to  open  new 
diannels  of  commerce,  to  establish  and  extend  ma* 
nufactures,  or  reclaim  the  waste  lands  of  the  earth  ; 
they  have  no  power  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
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labour;  but  thoa^  they  cannot  mereate  the  demand 
§ot  Idhcmtf  they  can  do  irhaX  tendt  not  less  effectii» 
ally  to  increase  wages — they  can  lessen  the  supply. 

This  brings  us  tx>  an  important  point — ^the  power 
of  the  working  classes  to  regulate  theur  numbers  by 
lestraints  on  marriage,  by  emigration,  and  other  ex- 
pedients, by  iHiich  the  market  of  labour  may  be  kept 
understocked :  these  are  matters  of  suck  vital  inte* 
rest  to  the  community,  especially  to  the  industrioua 
pcMTtion  of  it,  that  I  must  reserve  their  consideratioB 
to  a  separate  and  subsequent  chapter,  expressly  de» 
voted  to  the  question  of  population. 

Next  in  utility  to  establishing  the  true  and  all- 
important  princif^es  on  which  the  welfare  of  the 
¥K»:king  classes  depends,  is  showing  the  delusive* 
nesa  of  expedients  which  have  been  sn^ested  for 
bettering  their  condition*  It  would  be  endless  to 
dwell  on  all  these ;  I  must  be  content  with  noticing 
a  few  of  the  principal  that'  have  excited  the  most 
interest,  and  commanded  the  greatest  share  of  at- 
tention. 

It  has  been  urged  that  rendering  the  public  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  more  popular,  would 
operate  favourably  on  the  condition  of  the  industrious 
ofders.  Government  is  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that 
end  is  the  happiness  of  the  people.  It  ought  not  to 
jmbody  partial  interests,  the  interests  of  mono* 
prists,  castes,  and  classes,  but  the  general  interests 
id  the  community.  Its  great  functions  are  to  pro^ 
tect  persons  and  property ;  to  frame  just  laivs,  and 
administer  thm  cheaply,  promptly^  and  impartially. 
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It  levies  a  public  revenue  for  public  services^  and 
these  services  ought  to  be  performed  in  the  best 
manner  and  at  the  least  expense.  Beyond  this,  govern- 
ment mingles  little  in  the  affairs  of  individuals,  and 
the  various  relations  subsisting  among  them.  .  It  is 
not  a  merchant,  nor  a  manufacturer ;  neither  ought 
it  to  be  an  agriculturist,  or  landowner;  it  is  not  a 
capitalist,-and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  conflicting 
questions  involved  in  ws^es  and  profits.  If  it  meddle 
with  these  by  futile  endeavours  to  regulate  wages, 
or  profits,  to  fix  a  maximum  or  minimum  of  either, 
or  by  vain  efforts  to  control  employments  by  bounties 
and  drawbacks,  centuries  of  experience  show  that 
it  attempts  an  office  for  which  it  is  unfit,  injures  it- 
self, and  inflicts  loss  on  the  community.  Its  proper 
functions  are  limited  to  giving  protection  and  free- 
dom to  all,  freedom  to  industry,  freedom  to  capital, 
and  guaranteeing  both  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  gains 
which  fair  and  unrestricted  competition  awards. 

But  if  ^  government  cannot  usefully  interfere  with 
wages,  it  cannot  interfere  with  the  pabulum  on  which 
the  wellbeing  of  the  industrious  orders  depends. 
This  is  true.  It  cannot  alter  the  proportion  between 
the  supply  [and  demand  for  labour ;  the  former  de- 
pending on  the  working  classes  themselves,  and  the 
latter  on  the  extent  of  the  field  for  the  productive 
application  of  capital.  Grovernment  is  a  destroyer 
rather  than  creator  of  capital;  by  its  imposts  it  ab- 
stracts from,  rather  than  adds  to,  the  funds  for  the 
employment  of  the  people. 
. ,  The  impotence  of  mere  forms  of  government  in 
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determining  the  condition  of  the  working  classes 
may  be  easily  illustrated.  Englishmen  certainly 
enjoy  a  greater  share  of  political  freedom  than  any 
other  nation  of  Europe,  yet  the  bitter  privations 
undergone  by  vast  bodies  of  them  of  late  years  have 
never  been  exceeded.  It  would  be  absurd  to  allege 
that  government  has  been  directly  instruiQental  of 
this,  that  it  has  been  guilty  of  the  suicidal  folly  of 
nourishing  political  discontent  by  producing  national 
misery.  Had  our  institutions  been  ten  times  more 
democratic  than  they  are,  they  could  not  have 
averted  the  consequences  of  increasing  population, 
of  the  application  of  machinery,  and  of  the  fluctua* 
tions  inseparable  from  commercial  and  manufactur* 
ing  pursuits.  When  a  million  of  men  are  suddenly 
thrown  out  of  work,  government  cannot  find  them 
employment ;  neither  has  it  funds  to  maintain  them 
in  idleness.  Ireland  is  subject  nearly  to  the  same 
laws  and  institutions  as  England,  but  how  much 
greater  is  her  moral  and  physical  degradation  !  All 
forms  of  rule,  or  rather  misrule,  have  swept  over 
Italy  within  the  last  four  centuries ;  yet  the  condition 
of  her  labouring  classes  has  not  been  altered  an  iota. 
France,  after  her  glorious  revolution  of  1830,  was 
plunged  in  the  deepest  misery,  of  which  her  new 
government  could  only  be  a  helpless  spectator. 
The  springs  of  industry  were  paralyzed,  and  it  had 
po  electric  power  to  reanimate  them.  When  the 
market  of  labour  is  depressed,  it  is  beyond  the 
power  of  the  state,  it  requires  the  wants,  the  increas- 
ing consumption  of  a  whole  community,  to  raise  it. 
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These  remarks  are  not  meant  to  extenuate  die 
enls  of  bad^  or  ta  depreciale  tlie  blessings  of  good 
instittttionSy  but  to  elucidate  the  real  eamet  of  social 
misery.  The  power  of  gOYemment  over  public  hap* 
{Mness  is  rather  negative  than  positive,  oonaistiog 
diieflyy  as  before  hinted,  in  affording  freedom  and 
security,  in  not  being  a  stumblingblock  in  the  way 
of  national  industry,  and,  above  all,  in  opposing  no 
obstacle  to  the  people  themselves,  by  discussion  and 
inquiry,  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  on 
which  their  welfare  depends. 

The  intolerable  pressure  of  taxation  has  justly 
farmed  of  late  years  a  popular  theme  of  animad- 
version ;  but  no  repeal  of  taxes,  however  extensive, 
even  the  extinction  of  the  gieat  debt  itself,  and  the 
abolition  of  all  imposts,  would  materially  affect  the 
condition  of  the  working  man.  His  wellbeing  de* 
pends  on  his  command  over  the  enjoyments  and  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  on  his  power  to  purchase  a  suffix* 
ciency  of  meat,  and  bread,  and  beer;  on  his  ability 
to  clothe  himself  comfortably,  and  procure  a  dwell- 
ing adapted  to  his  wants  and  furnished  with  the 
requisite  domestic  conveniences.  Oppressive  as  our 
excise  and  custom  duties,  and  assessed  taxes  are> 
how  do  any  of  these  affect  him  ?  Scarcely  at  alL 
Taxation  only  averages  about  two  pounds  per  head 
on  the  entire  population  of  the  United  Kingdonu 
But  the  poor  do  not  contribute  equally  with  the  rich, 
and  certainly  a  labourer  in  husbandry  does  not  con- 
tribute (see  Appendix)  10s.  per  annum  (which,  by 
die  by,  is  just  that  sum  too  much,  for  he  ought  not 
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to  contribute  a  fiurthing)  on  his  whole  yearly  ex- 
penditure in  food,  clothes^  and  habitation,  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  state. 

If,  however^  he  contributed  ten  times  ten  shil- 
lings in  tax,  and  the  whole  amount  was  at  once 
repealed^  it  would  not  better  his  lot,  proTided  his 
labour  was  redundant  in  the  market.  The  truth  of 
this  is  incontestable*  It  results  from  the  principle 
before  explained,  namely,  that  wages  are  not  deter- 
mined by  the  ^nployed,  but  the  competition  of  the 
unemployed,  who,  rather  than  starre,  will  accept 
any  wages  on  which  they  can  barely  subsist.  While 
the  labour-market  is  overstocked,  if  a  tax  on  any 
article  of  consumption  be  repealed,  the  remission  is 
speedily  followed  by  an  equivalent  reduction  in 
wages,  because  the  remission  has  left  a  surplus  be- 
yond the  means  of  that  bare  subsistence  for  which 
the  unemployed  labourer  will  isubmit  to  work,  so 
long  as  his  industry  is  redundant :  his  wages  in  con- 
sequence become  minus  the  tax  repealed. 

Such  elucidations,  I  trust,  will  be  received  as 
they  are  intended,  as  the  truth,  not  as  apologies  for 
a  lavish  public  expenditure.  The  legitimate  end  of 
taxation  is  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  go- 
yemment.  Any  thing  abstracted  beyond  this  is  un« 
just — it  is  robbery ;  inasmuch  as  money  is  forcibfy 
levied  on  the  industrious  without  a  return  of  equi- 
valent benefits^  in  exchange.  Extravagant  salaries^ 
sinecures,  and  unmerited  pensions,  are  aH  robberies; 
they  dissever  services  from  their  appropriate  re- 
wards; and  those  who  luxuriate  on  sudi  plunder 
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are  less  defensible  than  the  pickpocket  or  high-* 
wayman.  The  business  of  govemmeht  is  a  branch 
of  social  labour,  essential  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  com- 
munity, but  it  is  quite  ais  proper  that  this  labour 
should  be  executed  in  the  best  and  most  economical 
mode,  as  it  is  that  all  the  resources  of  machinery  and 
science  should  be  brought  to  our  aid  to  economize 
and  abridge  the  operations  of  the  artisan  and  manu« 
facturer. 

Leaving  the  government,  I  shall  advert  to  other 
projects  of  popular  amelioration.  The  operation  of 
tithe  on  capital  and  industry  may  be  passed  over; 
its  impolicy,  as  a  compulsory  mode  of  ecclesiastical 
maintenance,  is  now  generally  admitted,  and  there 
is  every  prospect  of  the  country  being  speedily  re- 
lieved from  this  long-standing  and  grievous  op- 
pression. 

A  project,  which  has  met  a  favourable  reception 
with  many  philanthropists  for  benefiting  the  work- 
ing classes,  is  ''  Home  Colonization,'' or  the  locating 
die  unemployed  labourers  and  artisans  on  the  ivaste 
lands  of  the  country.  A  doubt  may  be  expressed 
whether  there  exists  in  England  at  least  any  exten- 
sive tracts  of  land  of  this  description  which  could  be 
advantageously  brought  into  cultivation.  A  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  difficulties  in  which  agriculture 
has  been  involved  of  lite  years,  has  bieen  lYie  forcing 
system  of  farming,  carried  on  during  the  war,  under 
the  stimulus  of  paper-money  prices ;  and  the  con- 
sequent loss  entailed  on  the  landed  interest  b^r  the 
abandonment  of  the  inferior  soils  that  at  peace 
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prices  did  not  yield  a  remunerative  profit.  It  ought 
also  to  be  considered  that  the  wastes  in  their  exist- 
ing state  are  not  entirely  unproductive;  they  yield 
manure,  fuel,  and  are  often  available  to  the  uses  of 
the  cottager. 

Granting,  however,  that  there  are  tracts  of  land 
on  which  the  experiment  of  home  colonization  may 
be  tried,  the  question  is,  as  Dr.  Chalmers  properly 
inquires,  "  Why  are  they  at  present  unoccupied.'* 
Enclosure  acts  may  always  be  obtained,  and  ho 
doubt  in  such  a  country  of  law  and  security,  and 
enterprise  as  our  own,  they  would  have  been  ob- 
tained, could  they  have  been  enclosed  and  culti- 
vated without  loss.  This  is  a  speculation  which  may 
be  safely  left  to  the  guidance  of  self-interest  in  a 
community  abounding  in  so  many  individuals,  pos- 
sessed both  of  the  means  and  inclination  to  embark 
in  any  adventure  that  holds  out  a  prospect  of  ad- 
vantage. Capital  is  promptly  poured  out  for  every 
undertaking  of  profit,  and  the  reason  more  is  not 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  new,  or  the  better 
cultivation  of  old  lands,  is  an  apprehension  either 
on  the  part  of  farmers,  or  money  lenders,  that  the 
gaby  at  the  current  price  of  farm  produce,  would 
be  inadequate  or  none  at  all.  And  if  individuals 
would  find  it  a  losing  speculation,  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  parish  corporations ^  still  less  the 
largest  corporation  of  all— the  government,  would 
find  it  a  safe  one. 

As  an  undertaking,  then,  for  realizing  the  ordinary 
profit  of  capital  and  wages  of  labour,  home  colo- 
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Bizatton  must  be  abandoned ;  but  the  sdiane  hat 
been  defended  on  grounds  not  quite  so  untenable* 
'^  Half  a  loaf/'  the  proverb  says,  **  ia  better  than 
no  bread ;"  and  it  has  been  contended,  that  it  is 
better  an  unemployed  labourer  should  be  made  par- 
tially productive  than  live  in  total  idleness.  If  by 
spade  husbandry,  or  digging  on  the  waste,  he  can 
raise  half  a  subsistence,  it  is  better  than  burdening 
the  parish  for  the  whole  of  it. 

This  resolves  the  question  into  the  consideration 
<^  the  least  expensive  mode  of  getting  rid  <^,  or 
maintaining  the  surplus  population  of  the  country* 

The  great  end  of  all  projects  of  popular  improve- 
ment ought  to  be  to  render  the  working  man  self* 
dependent ;  to  bring  the  market  of  labour  into  such 
a  state  that  he  may  always  command,  by  the  ex« 
change  of  his  industry,  a  sufficiency  of  the  neces- 
saries  of  life  without  parish  control  or  assistance* 
But  a  ^*  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished," 
would  not  be  achieved  by  the  scheme  we  are  con- 
sidering. The  home  colonist  would  not  be  on  a 
footing  with  the  independent  labourer,  earning  re- 
spectable wages,  but  on  the  footing  rather  of  a  West 
India  slave,  or  vassal  of  a  vestry,  toiling  on  the 
parish  domain.  Here  then  we  should  have  a  new 
caste  of  population,  encouraged,  and  virtually  called 
into  being,  who  are  constrained  by  their  lot  to  live 
as  a  sort  of  bondmen  beneath  the  par  of  human 
liberty  and  enjoyment,  and  whose  very  presence  in  the 
land  would  operate  as  a  depressing  incubus  on  the 
condition  of  Uie  working  people.    They  would  form 
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a  body  of  reserve^  from  whom  masters  might  inde- 
finitely draw  in  every  question  of  wages  between 
themselves  and  their  men,  and  by  means  of  whom, 
therefore,  they  could,  as  in  a  market  overstocked 
with  labour,  bring  down  indefinitely  its  price. 

The  scheme  of  the  Dutch  mendicity  colony  of 
Fredericks  Oord,  upon  which  the  project  of  hcHne 
colonization  is  founded,  does  not  tend,  permanently, 
to  relieve  the  market  of  its  redundancy,  or  better 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  but  simply  to 
create  a  new  grade  of  paupers;  whereas,  the  object 
of  every  enlightened  well-wisher  to  the  industrious 
classes,  is  to  have  no  paupers  at  all.  Emigration, 
it  is  probable,  would  be  less  expensive  to  pari^es, 
and  far  more  favourable  to  the  condition  of  the  un- 
employed labourer.  In  lieu  of  wasting  his  energies 
on  an  exhausted,  or  unfruitful  soil,  he  might  remove 
to  climes,  where  not  only  his  industry  would  be 
aibply  repaid — his  personal  rights  undiminished— 
but,  a  future  field  of  prosperity  and  happiness 
opened  for  his  posterity. 
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CHAP.  VIL 

CAVSES  OF  HIGH  WAGES. 

inject  on  Wt^es  of  au  Increaae  ia  the  lucoaies  of  ladividiulf 
—Wages  increase  with  the  increase  of  national  Capital—; 
State  of  Society  most  fayourable  to  the  Working  Classes- 
Population  increased  faster  than  Capital  in  Irelfuid— Demand 
for  laSHjoT  increased  h j  Seenrity  of  Prppertj*— Necewii/  e# 
Freedom  in  the  Employmeitt  of  Capita  and  lnduili]r— • 
EfiBGta  of  War  and  eivil  ComaoAtiona  on  the  Condition  vi^ 
the  Industrious  Orders. 

Ik  the  preceding  chapter,  I  endeavoitred  to  show 
the  effects  produced  on  the  market  of  laibonr,  hj  ai 
leductkHi  of  wages — ^by  mercantile  and  agncultmal 
speculation — and  by  the  increase  of  population :  I 
also  adrerted  to  the  inflo^ce  of  ciril  libeitj,  ot 
government^  and  taxation  on  the  c^Huiilion  of  1km 
WGtkmg  classes,  and  the  tendency  of  home  eoknisiht 
tion,  and  other  expedients  for  bettering  their  sitBh* 
ation:  my  next  object  will  be  to  elucidate  the 
circumstances  tending  to  augment  the  demand  for 
labour,  in  other  words,  the  funds  or  active  capital 
for  its  employment. 

The  demand  for  the  services  of  those  who  live 
by  wages — mechanics,  operatives,  and  labourers  of 
every  kind,  can  only  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  the  funds  destined  to  the  payment  of 
wages. 

When  a  landlord,   annuitant,   or  other  private 
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persoDy  livmg  on  an  income  of  any  kind,  has  a 
greater  revenue  than  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  his  family,  he  employs  either  the  whole,  or  part 
of  the  surplus,  in  the  maintenance  of  one  or  more 
aenrants.  Increase  the  surplus,  and  he  will  natu- 
iurally  increase  the  number  of  his  servants,  whereby 
be  is  enabled  to  make  a  nicer  division  of  employ- 
ments in  his  honsdiold.  In  lieu  of  restricting'  him- 
self to  a  single  domestic  of  all  work,  he  will  divide 
the  duties  between  a  cook  and  housemaid;  if  his 
income  continues  progressively  to  augment,  he  will, 
perhaps,  add  an  upper  housemaid  to  his  establish- 
nient,  then,  pertiaps,  a  footman,  groom,  coachman, 
butler,  valet,  and  gardener;  till,  at  length,  he  has 
about  him  that  numerous  train  of  dependants,  usually 
found  on  the  establishments  of  persons  of  large 
fortune* 

In  thia  progress  two  incidents  may  be  remarked, 
namely,  that  not  only  is  the  demand  for  servants 
increased  by  the  increase  in  the  incomes  of  indi- 
viduals, but  also  the  duties  of  each  become  less 
onerous,  and  the  number  of  the  more  agreeable  and 
lucrative  situations  is  multiplied.  If  the  highest  in- 
comes would  only  allow  the  possessors  to  keep  one 
or  two  domestics,  such  occupations  as  those  of  valet 
and  lady's  maid  would  not  be  heard  of  in  society.  ' 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  those  employed  in 
agriculture,  trades,  and  manufactures,  keeps  pace 
^irith  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  cajutal  that  can 
be  devoted  to  these  ettj^oyments.  A  farmer  pos- 
sessed of  only  a  small  capitsd,  can  only  rent  a  small 
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number  of  acres ;  he  has  neither  funds  to  pay  the 
wages  of  a  large  number  of  labourers,  nor  to  pur- 
chase stock  and  implements  of  husbandry:  if- his 
capital  increase,  he  may  increase  the  size  of  his  farm^ 
and  the  amount  of  his  outgoings.  The  business  of 
the  manufacturer,  is  in  like  manner  circumscribed 
by  the  amount  of  his  capital,  in  proportion  to  which 
only  can  he  lay  in  a  stock  of  the  raw  material  of  his 
manufacture,  set  up  machinery,  erect  mills  and  fac- 
tories, and  employ  workpeople.  The  operations  of 
the  merchant — the  extent  of  his  dealings — whether 
lie  is  a  home  or  foreign  trader — ^whether  he  buys  for 
money  or  on  credit — and  the  length  of  credit  he 
allows  to  his  customers^  will  necessarily  be  regulated 
by  the  quantity  of  money  he  can  command :  if  his 
capital  be  considerable,  he  will  aim  at  realizing  the 
higher  profits  of  speculation,  by  laying  in  commo^* 
dities  at  low,  with  the  view  of  selling  them  at.high 
prices.  The  truth  of  the  principle  is  so  obvious,  that 
it  hardly  requires  further  illustration.  Every  petty 
tradesman,  shopkeeper,  and  retailer;  in  short,  eyerj 
employer  of  workmen,  servants,  or  apprentices,  is 
sensible  that  the  extent  of.  the  business  he  can  cany 
on,  is  limited  by  the  capital  he  can  raise.  Why  is 
not  every  journeyman  a  master  ?  Simply  for  this 
reason — he  has  no  capital ;  in  other  words,  he  has 
no  money  to  commence  business,  to  buy  materials, 
and  hire  the  services  of  other  journeymen.  ; 

The  demand  for  those  who  live  by  wages,  thete- 
fore,  necessarily  increases  with  the  increase  of 
capital  and  individual  incomes.    The  increase  of 
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income  and  capitalis  the  increase  of  national  wealth. 
The  demand  for  those  who  live  by  wages,  therefore, 
increases  with  the  increase  of  national  wealth,  and 
cannot  possibly  increase  without  it. 
'  It  is  not  the  actual  greatness  of  national  wealth, 
but  its  progressive  augmentation,  which  occasions  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  labour.  It  is  not,  accordingly, 
in  the  richest  countries,  but  in  the  most  thriving y  or 
in  those  which  are  growing  rich  the  fastest,  that 
wages  are  highest.  England  is  certainly  a  richer 
country  than  any  part  of  the  United  States ;  wages, 
however,  are  higher  in  North  America  than  in  Eng- 
Icmd  :  the  reason  is,  that  though  the  United  States 
are  not  so  rich  as  England,  they  are  advancing  mdre 
rapidly  in  the  career  of  wealth ;  the  demand  for  la- 
bour is  greater,  and  consequently  wages  are  higher. 
In  England,  the  channels  for  the  employment  of 
capital  are  filled  almost  to  overflowing;  in  America, 
the  natural  capabilities  of  the  country  have  not  been 
so  far  exhausted,  and  the  capitalist  is  tempted,  by 
the  high  rate  of  profit,  to  increase  his  demand  for 
labour. 

Both  capital,  therefore,  and  objects  on  which  it 
can  be  profitably  employed  are  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  high  wages.  The  natural  resources 
of.  a  country  alone  afford  an  imperfect  criterion  of 
its  ability  to  support  and  employ  labourers.  :  Eng- 
land,: in  the  twelfth  century,  possessed  the  same 
advantages  of  situation,  of  climate,  of  soil,  and  ex- 
tent of  territory,  when  it  was  not  able  to  maintain 
one*sixtk  of  its  present  amount  of  population.  These 
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advantages^  doubtless,  have  hastened  its  ^TOffceu 
in  wealth  and  civilization,  but  that  has  been  all. 
Before  the  richest  soil  can  he  cultivated,  ca{»tal>  or 
the  produce  of  anterior  industry,  must  be  provided 
for  the  support  of  the  labourers  employed  upon  it; 
aus  it  must  be  provided  for  those  engaged  in  rnann* 
factures,  or  an!y  other  department  of  industry. 

If  the  wealth  of  a  country  has  been  long  stationary^ 
we  must  not  expect  to  find  the  wages  of  labour  very 
high  in  it ;  for,  while  the  fondsforthepaymentof  wages 
have  continued  the  same,  the  number  of  bands  sedc* 
ing  employment  may  have  increased.  In  this  case, 
there  would  be  a  constant  scarcity  of  work,  and  fair- 
bourers  would  bid  agdnst  each  other  to  get  it.  If 
wages  had  ever  been  more  than  sufficient  to  main- 
tain the  labourer,  the  competition  for  employment 
imd  the  interest  of  masters  would  soon  reduce  them 
to  the  lowest  rate  compatible  with  the  lowest  sub- 
sistence. China  appears  to  be  in  this  predicament* 
It  is  6ne  of  the  richest  and  most  populous  countdai 
in  the  world ;  but  its  wealth  has  been  long  stationary, 
and  wages  consequently  depressed  to  the  point  of 
starvation.  By  digging  the  ground  a  whole  day  a 
labourer  cannot  get  more  than  will  purchase  a  smali 
quantity  of  rice  in  the  evening.  Even  artificers  am 
continually  running  about  the  streets  with  the  took 
of  their  respective  tcades,  ofiRsring  their  services, 
and,  as  it  wece,  begging  employment.  In  tba 
neighbourhood  of  Canton  many  families  have  ap 
habitation  on  the  land,  but  live  constantly  in  fishing- 
boats  on  the  liveis  and  canals.    The  lubsisteiioe 
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which  thej  find  there  is  so  acaiityy  that  they  are  eager 
to  fish  up  the  nastiest  ^^bage  thrown  overboatd 
from  any  European  ship.    Aay  carnon,  the  carcass 
of  a  dead  dog  or  cat,  for  example^   though  haif 
putrid  and  stinking,  is  as  welcome  to  them  as  the 
most  whoksom^  food  to  the  people  of  other  eouatries. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  the  stationary,  still  less  the  d^ 
clining  state  of  national  wealth  which  is  most  fa« 
Tourahle  to  the  industnoos  classes.   The  progressiYd 
estate  of  society,  that  ia  which  it  is  advancing  to  the 
further  acquisition,  rather  than  when  it  has  acquired 
its  full  complement  of  riches,    is  most  favourable 
to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people.     ''  The  progressive  state,''  Dt,  Smith 
tohaerves,   ^'  is  in  reality  the  cheeiful  and  hearty 
state  to  all  the  difierent  <NPders  of  society ;  the  fita* 
tionary  is  dull ;  the  declining  melancholy." 

The  unproving,  stationary,  or  declining  ConditioiL 
of  the  woiking  classes,  therefore,  especially  depends 
on  the  increasing,  stationary,  or  declining  amount 
oi  the  national  capital  which  is  to  feed  and  employ 
Ihem.  If  tbey  increase  faster  than  capital,  their 
wages  will  be  reduced;  and  if  they  increase  slower, 
they  will  be  augmented.  ^*  In  fact,''  sa:ys  Mr. 
M'Culloch,  ^'  there  are  no  means  whatever  by  whieh 
the  command  of  the  labouring  classes  over  the  ne** 
cessaries  and  conveniences  of  life  can  be  enlarged, 
other  than  by  accelerating  the  increase  of  capital  as 
compared  with  population,  or  by  retarding  the  tn- 
oease  of  population  as  compared  with  capital ;  and 
every  sdieme  iar  improving  tfa^  condition  of  Ae 
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labourer  which  is  not  bottomed  on  this  principle,  or 
which  has  not  an  increase  of  the  ratio  of  capital  for 
its  object,  must  be  completely  nugatory  and  in- 
effectual."— Principles  of  Political  Economy ^  se- 
cond edition,  p.  379. 

•    Ireland  is  a  striking  instance  of  a  country  in 
which  the  population  has  increased  faster  than  the 
funds  for  its  employment.      No  doubt  capital  has 
increased  greatly  in  Ireland  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  but  not  so  fast  as  population.    The  cause  of 
this  disparity  has  been  ascribed  to  the  introduction 
of  the  potato,  in  1610;  which,  placing  easily  within 
the  reach  of  the  people  a  low  and  degrading  means 
of  subsistence,  enabled  them  to  vegetate,  for  they 
cannot  be  said  to  live,  in  '^  rags  and  wretchedness,'' 
without  a  desire  to  obtain  a  higher  and  more  com** 
fortable  state  of  existence.     Whatever  has  been  the 
cause,  the  consequences  of  the  number  of  labourers 
outgrowing  the  demand  for  tliem  have  been  most 
deplorable.    All  inquiries  respecting  Ireland  concur 
in  representing  the  number  of  the  people  excessive, 
and  their  condition  as  wretched  in  the  extreme. 
.Their  miserable  cabins  are  utterly  unprovided  with 
any  thing  that  can  be  called  furniture;  in  many 
families   tliere  are  no  such  things  as  bedclothes; 
-the  children,  in  the  extensive  districts  of  Munster 
and  the  other  provinces,  have  not  a  single  rag  to 
cover  their  nakedness;  and  whenever  the  potato- 
crop  becomes  even  in  a  slight  degree  deficient,  the 
scourge  of  famine  and  disease  is  felt  in  every  part 
of  the  country.    The  competition  for  employment 
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and  the  competition  for  land  have  rendered  both 
wages  and  profits  little  more  than  nominal,  and  both 
peasant  and  farmer  are  engaged  in  a  constant 
struggle  for  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  without  ever 
tasting  its  comforts. 

The  miseries  of  Ireland  need  not  be  dwelt  upon ; 
they  are  full  to  overflowing,  and  are  seen  every 
where.  They,  however,  unanswerably  demonstrate 
the  evils  of  redundant  population-— of  a  people  in- 
creasing faster  than  the  means  for  their  employment. 
Had  the  labouring  classes  increased  less  rapidly  than 
they  have  done,  there  would  have  been  fewer  solicit- 
ing employment,  and  consequently  wages  would 
have  been  higher,  and  the  condition  of  the  people 
so  far  improved.  The  remedy  for  this  unfortunate 
state  of  things  is  more  easily  su^ested  than  brought 
into  pactical  operation.  It  is  obviously  essential 
either  that  the  people  should  increase  in  a  slower, 
or  the  capital  of  the  community  in  a  faster  ratio ; 
but  the  former  requires  a  national  change  of  habits 
and  moral  culture,  which  a  lengthened  period  could 
alone  effect,  and  the  latter  would  hardly  be  less 
tardy  in  its  operation ;  demanding  the  persevering 
exertions  of  a  firm  and  enlightened  government,  that 
would  remove  every  obstacle  to  domestic  industry- 
give  security  to  persons  and  property,  and  guarantee 
to  all  internal  order  and  peace.  Eveiy  step,  how- 
ever, in  the  march  of  improvement  would  help  to 
that  which  succeeded  ;  and  with  the  triumphant  ex- 
ample Scotland  has  afforded  of  the  co-operative 
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power  of  ca|Htsi  and  popular  educatkMiy  tbere  cut 
ke  no  just  ^ound  of  despair  for  Irelaad. 

The  next  circumstance  that  I  shall  notice,  as  tmd« 
ing  to  augment  the  demand  for  labour,  is  the  «eeie- 
rity  of  property.     Most  men  have  an  aversion  to 
labour,  that  can  only  be  overcome  by  the  temptation 
of  enjoying  its  rewards,  either  in  future  ease  or  pee^ 
^ent  enjoyments.    The  merchant,  manufacturer,  bxA 
shopkeeper,  submit  to  the  toils  and  anxieties -of  busi- 
ness in  the  hope  of  rea^Hng  and  enjoying  hereafter 
the  fruits  of  their  exertions.     The  rights  of  propeity 
may  not  only  be  infringed  by  direct  and  forcible 
violation,  but  by  any  measures  that  interfere  with  its 
free  use  and  most  beneficial  employment.  Every  one 
ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  employ  his  capital  and  in-^ 
dustry  on  such  objects  as  he  deems  most  advantage* 
ous  to  himself,  provided  the  exercise  of  tlus  liberty 
does  not  abridge  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  right  by 
others.    A  landlord  ought  to  be  free  to  cultivate  huk 
land  as  he  pleases,  a  capitalist  to  fix  his  own  rate  #f 
interest,  and  a  labourer  to  choose  his  employm^t» 
and  accept  or  not  a  fixed  rate  of  wages.    On  this 
principle,  6ommerciai  monopc^ies,  the  antiquated  iit« 
munities  of  corporations,  and  combinations  of  work- 
men, are  a  violation  of  the  ri^ts  of  property  andin* 
dustry.     Individnals  are  best  able  to  select  the  oc* 
cupations  most  adapted  to  their  means  and  natural 
capacities ;  but  the  freedom  of  choice  is  abridged  by 
the  members  of  these  associations  enjoying  advan-* 
tages  from  which  those  urtio  ai^  excluded  are  denied. 
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Capital  and  industry  do  not  flow  into  the  most  pro- 
fitable channels ;  and  as  the  demand  for  labour  and 
its  remuneration  depends  on  this  circumstance,  the 
interests  of  the  working  classes  are  compromised  by 
such  arbitrary  interferences  with  the  general  freedom. 
A  state  of  peace  and  uninterrupted  intercourse 
with  other  countries,  are  the  last  ^ircumstanoes  I 
diall  notioe  as  faTonrable  to  the  demand  for  labour. 
Foreign  wax  usually  tends  to  disturb  the  operations 
of  industry,  either  by  preventing  the  supply  of  the 
raw  material  of  some  established  manufacture,  or 
ifilercepfting  the  market  for  our  commodities.     Hos- 
t8itie9>  it  is  true,  give  rise  to  new,  and  reriye  dor- 
mant employments ;  but  this  does  not  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  capital  occasioned  by  its  transfer  to 
^ther  branches  of  industry,  and  the  stagnation  and 
derangement  produced  in  the  pursuits  of  commeroe 
^d  manufacture.     War  is  a  consumer,  and  not  a 
creator  of  national  wealth;  and  from  this  cause,  as 
^eady  explained,  it  must  tend  to  lessen  the  demand 
f(Mr  employment.    The  existence  or  apprehension  of 
civil  commotion  has  a  similar  tendency.     A  general 
ieeling  of  insecurity  and  uncertainty,  as  to  the  future^ 
is  generated  ;  and  the  mind  and  energies  of  the  com- 
munity are  diverted  from  the  pursuits  of  wealth  and 
industry  to  the  consideration  of  national  aflairs. 
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Ibe  compelled  to  submit.  The  loir  wi^s,  whicli  of 
lake  years  have  been  paid  to  weavers  ia  laacasIiTO 
^oid  Scotland,  to  Iramework-knittecs  in  Leiceater- 
akiEe,  and  to  farm-senranta  in  the  southern  and  mid« 
land  comities^  incontestable  establish  the  reracity  of 
tins  principle.  Tlie  di^nsting  atrocities  practised 
in  knills  and  factories  are  another  corroboratire  eir* 
dnnstance.  The  proprietors  of  these  abodes  of  waiU 
mg  and  anguish,  and  vice,  aremany  of  themenl^iit> 
ened  men — Christian  men — men,  who,  in  all  other 
relaticms  of  life  are  swayed  by  intelligtiice  and 
humanity,  but  who  in  this  are  callous  to  every  motive; 
save  that  of  gain — vrho  know  no  law  save  that  of 
supply  and  demand—and  who  feel  justified  in  niii« 
Buig  against  each  other  a  race  of  competition^  in 
buying  the  greatest  quantity  of  human  toil  at  tlie 
lowest  i»ice  an  overstocked  market  may  compel  the 
owners  to  accept. 

The  same  principle  gorems  rural  industry.  Ru* 
manity  suggests  that  labourers  in  husbandry  should 
be  pa^  higher  wages  in  winter  than  in  summer  t 
they  require  more  food,  fire,  and  warmer  clothiibgt 
l«t  humanity  does  not  regulate  wages,  they  are 
r^ulated  by  competition  for  employment..  In  sum* 
liier,  es^>ecially  during  harvest,  farmers  bid  against 
each  other  for  servants,  and  thereby  raise  wages ) 
in  winter  work  is  not  so  plentiful,  and  servants  bid 
against  each  other  for  employment  and  lower  wages. 
ThuSi  by  the  operation  of  the  unavoidable  prin^ 
dple  of  competition,  which  neither  can  nor  ought  to 
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be  interfered  with  in  the  ca<e  of  adult  penoDS,  the 
lowest  wages  are  received  when  the  highest  ars 
fteeded  to  meet  the  greater  inclemency  of  the  seasos; 
The  circomstances  which  influence  the  action  of 
the  competitire  principle  on  the  price  of  htbonr  arc 
difierent  among  the  several  classes  of  workpeople* 
AH,  for  example,  are  eligible  to  the  employments 
of  domestic  servants  whose  personal  characters  are 
unexceptionable.  Among  mechanics  and  artkans 
skill  in  their  occupations  is  the  chief  condition ;  but 
among  the  cominon  sort  of  labourers  neither  cha>* 
ntcter  ncM:  skill  are  much  sought  after,  it  is  sufficienl 
if  they  possess  muscular  strength.  As  strength  it 
the  main  qualification  requisite,  in  a  labourer,  he  is 
Ikble  to  be  competed  agsuinsi  by  all  the  aide-bodied 
persons  m  the  community  in  want  of  employment; 
bence  the  lowness  <^  tiis  wi^es.  A  domestic  servant 
ean  only  be  competed  against  by  persons  witb  a 
eharact^ ;  while  an  operative  or  skilled  labourer  bat 
a  kind  of  monopoly  in  bis  trade ;  he  can  only  be  bid 
igainst  by  those  who,  like  himself,  have  paid  a  pre-* 
Iftium,  served  an  appr^nticeslup,  or  complied  with 
^ome  other  established  condition,  essential  to  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  his  business*  Ati  increase  of  popti-> 
Ifttiofl  therefcmsj  or  an  iitoit»igratioB  of  Irish  does  liot 
afibct  a  skilled  laboui^  sd  tt  afi^U  the  imskilledt 
labourer,  who  m^ybe  bid  agafaist  by  all  capabto 
of  work.  The  Urtngit^  of  a  skilled  laboorsr  are  s^ 
e^peiisation  fof  ttia  txertkm  of  both  strength  Mid 
skill ;  the  wages  of  ih  uttskilled  labourer  are  a  conw 
^i^tion  fbt  th^  exertion  0/  strength  only.    Comr 
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petition  regulates  the  wages  of  both ;  but  all  the 
the  able-bodied  in  society  are  eligible  to  compete 
against  the  unskilled  labourer ;  whereas  it  is  only 
those  who  have  paid  the  price,  either  in  money  or 
money's  worth,  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  skilled  labourer  that  can  compete  against 
him  for  employment.  Tlie  limits  however,  to  the 
employment  of  both  the  operative  and  labourer  is 
the  same ;  namely,  the  possibility  of  the  employer 
realizing  a  profit  on  the  produce  of  their  industry. 
If  the  rate  of  wages  is  such  as  to  reduce  the  master's 
gains  below  the  average  profit  of  capital,  he  will 
cease  to  employ  them,  or  he  will  only  employ  them 
on  condition  of  submission  to  a  reduction  of  wages. 
Whether  wages  sure  high  or  low  does  not  depend, 
as  before  remarked,  on  their  money  amount,  but  on 
their  relation  to  the  prices  of  provisions,  and  the 
command  they  give  the  labourer  over  all  articles  of 
ordinary  use  and  consumption.  They  have  also 
reference  to  the  customs,  habits,  physical  wants,  and 
circumstances  of  the  working  people  Wages,  for 
example,  which  might  be  considered  adequate  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  a  labourer  living  in  a  warm 
climate,  where  clothing,  a  well-built  cottage,  and 
fire,  are  of  secondary  importance,  might  be  quite 
insufficient  in  a  cold  country.  The  food  too,  ne-. 
cessary  to  subsistence,  varies  in  different  countries . 
In  England  the  ordinary  diet  of  labourers  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  wheaten  bread,  meat,  and  beer ;  in  Ireland, 
potatoes;  in  China  and  Hindostan,  rice.  In  many: 
provinces  of  France  and  Spain  an  allowance  of  wine 
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is  ccmsidered  tadispeBsable  to  Sttbiitflau»^  ia  Ejaig^ 
land  the  labouring  class  entertain  nearly  the  saoa^ 
optnioB  with  xesfiect  to  laak  liqiior;  wW^as  the 
driak  of  the  Chif^se  and  Hindoos  eonsiste  of  aotku^ 
hut  water.  There  is  similar  diversitj  in  liabkatioAS. 
In  Ireland  thecotlecs  live  ia  misecable  eabitts,  with- 
out either  wiiidows  or  chioweys ;  while  ia.  Eog^and 
the  cottages  of  the  labouc^  classes  are  all  glazed, 
furnished,  and  are  as  mueh  distinguished  for  Cheic 
i^atness  and  comfort  as  those  of  the  Imh  for  thek 
filth  and  osisery*  Ixt  ooasequence  of  this  diffeiteace 
in  habits  the  standard  of  wages  varies;  fio  much  so^ 
that  while  2s.  a  day  is  &ot  mope  than  eaoc^h  for  m. 
labourer  in  Eaglaixd^  Sd,  is  deeiaed  sufficieiA  in 
Ireland,  and  3«L  in  Hindostaa. 

The  standard  of  vrages  h»M  also  refear^K^q  to  the 
bours  of  IjSibour  and  periods  of  relaxation.  It. has 
been  tiie  policy  of  masters  of  late  years  to  efticfToach 
on  operatives  in  this  respect,  by  cuttmg  pf][  <ur  ahrtdg* 
ing  holidays,  and  meal-tiiBes,  and  grinlually  extend* 
ing  the  working  ^ours ;  knowing  that  aii  increase  of 
one-fourth  in  the  time  of  labour  is  equivalent  to  a 
reduction  in  the  same  proportion  in  th^  amomt  of 
wages.  Workmen  should  be  constantly  on  die 
alert  against  sadiinsidiottscontriv&&eeSy  andwatdk 
them  with  the  same  jealousy  that  diey  w!0«uld  waitch 
the  stopping  up  of  an  ancient  ^lotpath  on  vhidh 
they  had  been  aocnstomed  to  amuse  aad  i^reate 
themselves.  Leisure  is  indispensable  ^  a|l  classes^ 
and  any  abridgment  of  it  not  only  lesssens  the  just 
reward  of  previous  exertion,  bat  ti^es  awaj  part  of 
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the  time  essential  to  intellectual  culture  and  enjoy* 
ment. 

"    It  has  been  represented,  by  superficial  observers, 
that  high  wages  tend  to  generate  habits  of  idleness 
end  dissipation   in  workpeople.     Nothing  can  be 
more  incorrect^  more  completely  opposed  to  both 
principle  and  experience.     Wages  are  the  encou- 
ragement of  industry,  which,  like  every  other  human 
quality,  increases  in  proportion  to  the  encourage- 
ment it  receives.     Where  wages  are  high,  accord- 
ingly we  always  find  the  workmen  more  active,  dili- 
gent, and  persevering,  than  where  they  are  low; 
in  England,  Holland,  and  America,  than  in  Ire- 
land, Poland,  and  Hindostan.    Even  an  Irishman  is 
an  example  of  the  stimulating  influence  of  good 
wages ;  in  his  own  country  he  is  notoriously  lazy 
and  negligent  in  the  extreme ;   after  crossing  the 
•channel  he  becomes  a  model  of  laboriousness  and 
enterprise.    Some  workmen,  indeed,  when  they  earn 
in  four  days  what  will  maintain  them  through  the 
week,  will  be  idle  the  other  three  :  but  this  is  the 
exception,  not  the  rule.   Among  the  working  classes, 
as  among  every  other  class  of  society,  there  are  some 
who  do  not  make  the  best  use  of  their  advantages ; 
they  are  improvident,  intent  on  present  enjoyment, 
and  regardless  of  the  future ;  but  the  greater  portion 
will  be  actuated  by  the  motives  common  to  our  spe- 
cies, of  increasing  their  comforts,  and  bettering  their 
condition.     Why,  then,  should  the  weakness  and 
folly  of  a  few  be  made  a  pretext  for  injuring  and  de- 
pressing,  by  low  wages,  the  greater  number? 
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The  faults  of  well-paid  workmen  are  not  deficient 
industry,  but  excessive,  or,  at  least,  irregular  exer- 
tion. When  liberally  paid  by  the  piece,  they  are 
tempted  to  overwork  themselves,  and  to  ruin  their 
health  and  constitution  in  a  few  years.  This  is  the 
case  of  porters,  coalheavers,  and  many  common  la- 
bourers in  London.  A  carpenter  is  not  supposed  to 
last  in  his  utmost  vigour  above  eight  years.  The 
double  wages  paid  to  country  labourers  during  har- 
vest, or  to  tailors  during  a  general  mourning,  are 
frequent  sources  of  permanent  injury,  from  the  in- 
ducement they  offer  to  over-exertion.  Almost,  every 
class  of  artificers  are  subject  to  some  peculiar  dis- 
eases, occasioned  by  excessive  application  to  their 
peculiar  species  of  work.  Ramuzzini,  an  Italian 
physician,  and  Thackray,  an  English  surgeon,  have 
written  treatises  concerning  such  diseases.  Exces- 
sive application  during  one  part  of  the  week  is  fre- 
quently the  cause  of  the  idleness  complained  of  dur- 
ing the  remainder.  "  Great  labour,"  Dr.  Smith 
remarks,  **  either  of  mind  or  body,  continued  for 
several  days  together,  is  in  most  men  naturally  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  desire  for  relaxation,  which,  if  not 
restrained  by  force  or  some  strong  necessity,  is  almost 
irresistible.  .  It  is  the  call  of  nature,  which  requires 
to  be  relieved  by  some  indulgence,"  or  change  of 
occupation.  Relaxation  does  not  always  imply  idle- 
ness, but,  as  Locke  expresses  it,  **  easing  the  wearied 
part,"  by  exchange  of  employment.  If  not  complied 
with,  the  consequences  are. often  dangerous,  and 
sometimes  fatal ;  and  such. as  almost  always  bring 
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OB,  sooner  or  later,  tke  infirmity  ^  the  tmte*     If 
masters  wotild  bemorekmnane^aod  jotrnteymenmore 
reasonable,  both  would  see  the  utility  of  tempenile 
exertions  of  industry.     The  man  who  woiks  ^o  mso^ 
derately  as  to  be  abie  to  work  oonstentiy,  not  only 
preserves  his  health  the  longest,  but  in  the  course  of 
the  year  executes  tiie  greatest  quantity  of  work. 
Labour,  without  reasonable  interrais  of  rest  lor 
meals  and  relaxation,  exhausts  the  energies  of  both 
body  and  mind,  and  is  of  tlie  two  more  huitfal  than 
low  wages,  which  abridge  diet  and  physical  comforts. 
Mr.  Thackray,  to  whom  I  have  just  alladed,  fyota 
his  residence  in  Leeds — which  is  literally  one  great 
Biaiiufactory,  subdivided  into  various  departments 
of  industry-— places  of  refreshment — abodes  varyii^ 
in  their  comforts,  according  as  the  occupiers  are 
Rmsters,  orerseers,  or  workmen — ^has  had  favouiuble 
oppoartuntties  for  observing,  not  only  the  effect  of 
different  occupations  on  the  human  constitution,  b«t 
abo  of  different  degrees  of  exertion*     Some  of  this 
gentleman's  conclusions  in  his  work  on  The  JEffeett 
of  Arts^  TrmdeSy  nnd  ProfessifpnSj  are  contrary  to 
what  might  hare  been  anticipated.     For  instance, 
wet,  vapour,  and  changes  in  the  humidity  of  the  local 
atmosphere,  tippear  not  so  detrimental  to  heaKh  as  is 
generally  supposed;  in  fen^^ate  persons  these  agents 
produce  little  i»i«ry*    Sudden  tranataons  from  heat 
to  cold,  as  eacpenenc^  by  sakhs,  iron-founders,  and 
glasanee,  are  not  prodnedre  of  acute  dboiders.  The 
exhalations  item  r^^tuhie  wtatt^r  are  not  found 
uniformly  iq  orisi ;  but  on  ^la  poiiil  the  wntor  4e« 
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cUoes  girmg  a  d«ei<kd  opimos.  Tim  Aatnral  odours 
of  wMomfmHurtd  vegeiabUf,,  ymtk  the  exeeption  of 
coS&dy  are  Ihlle  noixious.  Tobacoo^woikers  do  not 
aensiUy  suffer  front  the  fuaesi  <rf  Aek  material ; 
and  the  crushers  of  rape  and  ramtani' benefit  by  the 
odours  which  these  seeds  exhale.  Members  of  par- 
liament and  persons  of  fashioa  wiB  hm  gratified  to 
learn  ^at  the  infineoce  ol  change  im  the  hours  of 
steepy  is  less  than  might  be  expected:  millers^ 
watchmeiy  and  coadimeD,  are  not  sensibly  afiected 
by  night-work.  Horses,  however,  suffer  from  boo- 
tnrnal  labour;  and  men,  tooy  I  apfffdiend,  imless 
the  change,  by  perseYeranee,  has  been  made  ha^ 
bitnal. 

.  S<»ne  agents  or  drcorostapces  connected  with 
employments  are  fityourable  to  bei^th.  Such  are 
the  animal  exkaieUioms  to  whick  slaughtermea, 
butchers,  poulterers,  fishmoi^ers,  ghiemaken^ 
backram-stifieners,  tanners,  talhrarehandlers,  cur* 
riers,  and  grooms,  are  exposed*  Oi/,  or  grtase^ 
applied  to  the  skin,  is  pres^rvatire?  as  experienced 
in  slubbing,  carding,  and  pteeeMu^,  in  the  woollen 
manufacture. 

The  chief  agents  included  under  the  denomina* 
tion  of  deleterioss,  or  unfavourable  to  health  and 
longevity,  are  excesa  or  defici^^cy  of  food,  bent- 
sitting  posture»  long  standing,  great  muscular  eScHrts 
in  lifting  weights,  steam,  artificial  heat,  impure  air, 
dust  and  gaseous-  impurity  of  the  atmosphere,  anxiety 
and  mental  application,  long  sitting,  and  delay  of 
micturition,  compression  of  the  chest,'  bending  of 
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the  head  for  long  periods,  close  'application  .  to  mi- 
nute objects,  as  in  watchmakers,  engravers,  tambour- 
workers,  and  dressmakers;  poisonous  substances 
acting  through  the  skin,  as  lead,  printers*. type,  and 
mercury ;  or  on  the  eyes,  or  ears,  as  scarlet-colour, 
lime-dust,  and  the  noise  of  machinery. 

Before  the .  whole  of  Mr.  Thackray's  conclusions 
can  be  safely  adopted  as  rules  of  life,  it  may  perhaps 
be  desirable  he  should. test  some  of  them  by  a  more 
lengthened  experience  and  wider  field  of  observation; 
With  the  exception  of  this  gentleman  and  Mr.  Kay, 
of  Manchester,  hardly  any  medical  person  has  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  investigation  of  a  subject  so 
important  to  humanity.  One  satisfactory  result  may, 
I  think,  be  safely  deduced  from  the  inquiries  of 
Mr.  Thackray ;  namely,  that  there  is  hardly  any  em- 
ployment which  is  not  compatible  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  tolerable  health,  when  exercised  subject  to 
the  three  following  conditions  :  1 .  Moderate  hours 
of  labour,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  exhausting 
nature  of  the  employment.  2.  Temperate,  whole- 
some, and  regular  living.  3.  Reasonable  meal- times, 
and  holidays  occasionally,  for  purer  air  and  exerr 
cise.  For  sake  of  the  last,  I  hope  Mr.  Slaney  will 
persevere  in  his  object  of  obtaining  for  the  people, 
by  legislative  provision,  public  grounds  for  recrea- 
tion, botanical  gardens,  and  libraries. 

Next  to  keeping  up  the  price  of  labour  and  the 
preservation  of  health,  a  cardinal  point  with  the 
working  classes  is  to  establish  and  maintain  a .  high 
standard  of  comfort  and  enjoyment  in  their  habita* 
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tkmSy  clothing,  and  food ;  to  eschew  whaterer 
brings  them  to  the  verge  of  existence,  to  their  last' 
resources  in  diet,  dress,  and  lodging:  and  as 
casualties  of  health  and  fluctuations  in  employment 
aire  inseparable  from  every  occupation,  a  provision 
should  always  be  made,  if  possible,  for  periods  of 
slackness,  sickness^  old  age,  and  infirmity.  - 

It  is  a  disadvantage  to  the  industrious  orders  that 
they  cannot  more  easily  adjust  the  supply  of  labour 
to  the  demand.  When  wages  are  depressed  by  com- 
petition for  work,  they  are  compelled  to  submit  to 
coarser  and  scantier  fare ;  and  the  danger  is,  that  a 
mode  of  life  at  first  repugnant  to  their  feelings,  and 
forced  on  them  by  necessity,  may  become  habitual; 
Should  this  be  the  case,  it  is  not  likely  they  will 
make  an  effort  to  check  the  over-supply  of  labour 
which  has  caused  their  degradation ;  and  as  a  lower 
rate  of  wages  is  found  sufficient  for  their  main- 
tenance, an  evil  that  might  have  been  temporary  is 
made  permanent.  This  appears  to  be  the  condition 
of  the  Irish ;  their  wages  are  under  sixpence  a  day, 
wliich  their  masters,  doubtless,  think  enough  for 
nien  content  to  live  in  mud-cabins  and  feed  on  pota- 
toes.* *  r 

The  potato  diet  of  the  Irish  is  a  principal  reason  that 

*  Not  only  wages,  but  gifts  are  often  proportioned  to  a 
man*s  style  of  liying.  When  James  I.  heard  that  Ben  Jonson 
was  living  in  great  poverty  in  an  obscure  place  in  London,  he 
sent  him  10/.  to  relieve  bis  necessities.  Some  of  the  courtiers 
remarking  on  the  smalloess  of  the  dole,  the  king  said  it  was 
enough  for  **  a  man  who  lived  in  an  aUey" 
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are  m  toqmtnt  and  dreadfol  aaoo^  them* 
lltt  iistkRi^  ajrtMMtawe  dcpoidf  OB  a  ngie  iiKXty  a^ 
if  the  crop  ol  tint  faik^  there  i»  no>  other  safaititite  to 
ivindi  they  can  mart.  Awheait-fedpopiiktkittBHij^ 
iii  the  event  of  Ksrcitj,  oblani  npiplies  of  con  fitMn 
tUbat  eoantfies.;  hfsi  s  potaft>-£ed  ipofmSimkkm^.'mVk 
-wages  to  Gomqwady  coofcd  not  pndmae  the  aid  of 
Iwreigncfg,  and  tf  potatoes  eonid  be  obtained,  they 
me  too  bttlkj  a  cpfnaBodhy  to  be  hnported  «i  as 
OMfgency.  How  difeent  the  state*  of  a  people, 
-ybtm  bread  and  meat,  and  beer  form  the  chief  food 
of  die  laboBzer.  Here,  there  is  scope  for  retvenek* 
SMnt  in  a  period  of  scarcity.  Fronwheal,  the  wturk- 
img  man  may  temporarily  resort  to  cheaper  food — to 
iMoleyy  oats,  rice,  and  Ycgetables.  He  has  rooos  to 
hM  ;  but  he  ivho  is  habitoaUy  kept  on  the  cheapeafc 
Ibod,  is  without  a  sabstitnte,  whai  dcfnriTed  of  it» 
liabovrers  so  placed,  are  absolntely  cut  off  from  ereij 
fesonree.  Yon  may  take  frcNoi  an  En^isfaman,  bwt 
yom  cannot  take  from  an  Irishman-^-no 'more  than 
Ifom  a  man  already  naked.  The  latter  is  already  ■» 
ike  lowest  deep,  and  he  can  sbk  no  lower:  hie 
wages  being  regulated  by  potatoes,  the  staple  artidft 
of  his  subsistence,  will  not  buy  hinl  wheat,  or  barley, 
or  oats;  and  wbenerer,  dicrefore,  the  snpply  of  po- 
tatoes fails,  he  has  no  escape  from  absolute  famine — 
nnless  he  help  himself  (as  is  said  to  haye  been  the 
case  in  the  dearth  of  1821)  to  nettles,  sea-weed,  and 
sour  sorrel,  the  last  of  which  was  found  in  the  sto* 
mach  of  one  poor  creature,  who  perished  of  hunger! 
I  conclude  then,  that  the  great,  the  all^impoctant 
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jpmcipie  besnt^  aa  the  eondidon  o€  the  industrioa* 
ckeats^  ia  kcqmig  popvlatioik  ia  tke  rear  of  Dm 
fiinds  for  its  eBipbyment.  If  tiie  mtakti  o£  labour 
te  GYecstocked^  mges  will  be  lowered  by  oompe-^ 
lilicni  fmr  wock,  and  an  ioierior  standaid  oi  coutet 
and  enjoyment  forced  iifHm  then:  and,  dMHikl  babit 
zeoottdle  tben  to  an  infenctf  style  of  Itring^,  ^taiig 
ftieweU  Qny  be  bid  to  tkeir  fature  inpofesBeAt.     - 

Labour^  like  gold  and  siiver^  can  be  mad^  ynlm* 
able  by  its  uarciiy  oaly^  aad  no  other  oontrivancew 
Att  tbe  acts  of  kgislation^  ail  the  combinations  and 
demea  among:  wodbneu  themselves,,  must  fiail  ia 
laising  to  a  h^  price,  ^lot  wbidi  is  ledunihuit^ 
whidk  every  where  abounds,  and  which  may  be  in« 
dcfoutdy,  and  by  any  one,  prodaced  :  we  ni%ht  as 
well  seek  to  give  avahie  to  water, or  the  atmospheie 
that  siiEroimds  as.  A  scarcity  of  ^  ani^oyed ,  and 
abimdanoe  of  employers ;  a  population  that  foUowi^ 
and  not  precedes,  ^  ugmocitation  of  national 
weaUh,  is  the  great  secret  of  popmhur  ameboratkua 
Without  this,  the  advantages  of  increasing  opnlenoe, 
eivilizationsu  and  commerce,  can  never  be  parttci- 
{>ated  in  by  the  working  daases;  locxai  nspiose^ 
ments,  in  every  tfbape,  nmy  advance  over  the  laad^ 
but  it  wiU  never  toack  the  low  and  stagnant  pool  sa 
whi^  they  are  inmieiBed. 

As  the  high  price  ol  laboar  produced  by  scarcity 
of  workmen,  is  the  fortress  that  protects  att  their 
comforts  and  conveniences,  ^ey  ovght  never  to 
yield  an  inch  of  the  *  vantage  gfoand/  without  dire 
necessity*    The  remarks  ol  Mr.  M'Cidloch  on  this 
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pointy  are  dictated  by  sense  and  humanity ,  and 
well  worthy  of  attention.  **  The  example/'  says  he; 
'^  of  such  individuals,  or  bodies  of  individuals,  as 
submit  quietly  to  have  their  wages  reduced/  and 
who  are  content  if  they  get  only  the  mere  necessaries 
of  life,  ought  never  to  be  held  up  for  public  imitation; 
On  the  contrary,  every  thing  should  be  done  to  make 
such  apathy  esteemed  disgraceful.  The  best  interests 
of  society  require,  that  the  rate  of  wages  should  be 
elevated  as'  high  as  possible — that  a  taste  for  the 
comforts,  luxuries,  and  enjoyments  of  human  life, 
should  be  widely  diffused,  and,  if  possible,  inter- 
woven with  national  habits  and  prejudices.  Very 
low  wages,  by  rendering  it  impossible  for  any  in- 
creased exertions  to  obtain  any  considerable  increase 
of  comforts  and  enjoyments,  effectually  hinders  them 
from  being  made,  and  is,  of  all  others,  the  most 
powerful  cause  of  that  idleness  and  apathy,  that 
contents  itself  with  what  can  barely  continue  animal 
existence.'' — Principles  of  Political  Ecoriomy^  se- 
cond edition,  p.  394. 

The  father  of  economical  science  had  inculcated  the 
same  philanthropic  doctrine.  *'  Is  this  improvement," 
asks  Smith, ''  in  the  circumstances  of  the  lower  ranks 
of  the  people  to  be  regarded  as  an  advantage,  or  as 
an  inconveniency  to  society?  The  answer  seems 
at  first  abundantly  plain.  Servants,  labourers,  and 
workmen  of  different  kinds,  make  up  the  far  greater 
part  of  every  great  political  society.  But  what  im- 
proves the  circumstances  of  the  greater  part,  can 
never  be  regarded  as  any  inconveniency  to  the  whole. 
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No  society  can  surely  be  flourishing  and  happy,  of 
which  the  far  greater  part  of  the  members  are  poor 
and  miserable.  It  is- but  equity  besides,  that  they 
who  feed,  clothe,  and  lodge  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  should  have  such  a  share  of  the  produce  of 
their  own  labour,  as  to  be  themselves  tolerably  well 
fed,  clothed,  and  lodged." — Wealth  of  Nations^ 
b.  i.  ch.  8. 

Government  is  interested  not  less  than  the  people, 
in  the  diffusion  of  such  sentiments.  It  can  never  be 
the  pride  of  authority  to  rule  over  an  ignorant,  ill-fed, 
and  degraded  population.  The  diffusion  of  political 
power  has  assimilated  society  to  the  nature  of  a  joint- 
stock  association,  in  which  the  rulers  and  ruled  have 
a-  common  interest.  Government  cannot  be  rich, 
while  the  body  of  the  community  is  indigent ;  it 
cannot  be  safe,  while  that  on  which  it  mainly  rests, 
cannot  be  depended  on  for  support.  •  It  is  not  the 
opulent  who  demand  legislative  attention ;  they  are 
exempt  from  want,  and  as  they  assume  to  be  edu- 
cated, they  ought  to  be  exempt  from  crime ;  they 
form  that  part  of  the  social  waste,  which  has  been 
reclaimed  and  cultivated  :  but  the  poor,  if,  not  still 
in  the  wilderness,  are  only  on  its  verge,  and  require 
to  be  brought  forward  by  the  application  of  those 
practical  truths  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  and 
enforce.  •  , 
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CHAP.  rx. 

PLUCTUATIOKS  IN  EMPLOYMB¥TS. 


Smfilojments — tha  Commeicial  Cycle — Cfaianges  of  f  ashkm 
and  the  Site  of  Manufactories — Effects  of  Machineiy — Nol 
lessened  aggregate  Employment  of  Society,  but  displaced 
psrtioulsr  Branches  of  Industry— Shearmen,  Flaz-dressers, 
and  Hand-loom  Wewywg  Eboi'moim  IaerMM»of  tte  Mano- 
imtaadag^  eampieA  with  tha  AgoCTiltaral  PopBhtlka — Spa«> 
cifio  Advantagaa  of  llaahineiy  atatad — Suggestions  te 
Nitigaiing  the  Effects  of  Fluctuati<ma  of  Employment- 
Tailors,  Brushmakers,  and  Carpet-manufacturers — Methods 
adopted  by  Masters  to  meet  temporary  Sta^atxoii  of  IVade 
"-"'^orelty  and  Importanoo  of  tad  SuD^eot  to  StateaoMit  ans 
£eon«nical  Wzittrs. 

Thb  quantity  of  employment  is  not  oniibrm  in  any 
branch  of  industry.  It  may  be  affected  by  cbaBges 
of  seasons,  the  alterations  of  fashion,  or  the  Tieissi- 
tvdes  of  commerce.  The  demand  for  mannfae^ 
tared  products  is  different  at  different  periods  of 
the  year.  In  agricuHnre  the  demand  for  laboi^ 
h  greater  during  spring  and  harvest,  than'  in 
winter.  These  are  periodic  rariaticms  in  mral  in* 
dnstry,  which  may  be  foreseen  and  provided  for; 
bat  others  are  of  a  more  irreguhff  and  inappreciable 
character.  Agriculture,  like  other  pursuits,  maiy 
either  be  in  a  progressive  or  declining  state ;  it  may 
be  extending  from  the  natural  causes,  arising  from 
the  increase  of  capital  or  of  population,  or -from 
artificial  encouragement,    which  excludes  foreign 
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eompetitioa  ia  the  bonie  maifcet.  The  aVsevoe  of 
mty  of  these  stimtiUBts,  will  irender  agrionltnie 
8ttttionaiy>if  not  retrogimde ;  in  the  leitter  cne  &efie 
idll  be  a  permanent  and  increawag  sedundancy  cf 
labour,  entailing  cdamities  cf  a  nme  iserioQi  de- 
scripticMi,  tlMin  those  lesalting  fnon  levolntiass  of 
the  seasons. 

i^lthough  rural  empkyyoient  is  not  exonpt  froaa 
fluctuation,  it  is  less  liable  ^lereto  than  commerciai 
and  manufactniing  industry*  in  the  klier  is  n 
greater  expensive  power  than  the  ibrmer,  it  is  ca« 
pable  of  more  sodden  development  on  contraction* 
A  fortunate  discovery  in  mechanics  may  at  once 
quadruple  the  productive  power  of  madiinery ;  or  a 
manufacturer,  wh«i  he  finds  k,  expedient  from 
slackness  of  trade,  may  at  once  disniss  his  workmen, 
and  stop  the  woi^ing  o£  his  mills  aud  factories.  A 
farmer  has  not  equal  power  in  husbandry.  New 
lands  cannot  be  snddenly  reclaiomd  nor  abandoned  ; 
neither  can  capital  laid  out  in  the  im^poved  culture 
of  old  lands,  be  hastily  withdrawn.  It  ^iows 
the  demand  for  labour  increases  or  diminishes  more 
gradually  in  agricukare  than  in  onnulaotiires.  Add 
to  which,  the  prodncts  of  the  iormst  chidly  belong 
to  the  class  of  necessaries,  of  the  latter  to  hixnries, 
the  consumption  of  whi^  nuiy  l»e  duqpensed  with, 
or  varies  with  the  changing  <arc«Biitanoes  of  the 
buyer,  or  the  floctnations  <of  taste  and  fashioa. 

More  powerful  siaehin^,  an  incsreasa  of  the 
hours  of  working,  or  the  number  of  workpeople, 
always  eaabks  the  nana&ctMer  to  ytoportien  the 
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supply  of  his  commodities  to  the.  demand*  This  is 
one  of  the  most  general  causes  of  fluctuation  of 
employment,  and  of  the  alternate  periods  of  de- 
pression and  prosperity,  inseparable  from  mercantile 
pursuits.  Spring  is  not  a  more  sure  harbinger  of 
summer,  than  great  commercial  activity  of  depression , 
or  stagnation  of  trade  of  its  subsequent  revival.  .  It 
arises  from  the  opposite  influence  of  high  and  low 
prices  on  consumption.  A  cessation  of  demand 
causes  prices  to  fall,  but  consumption  is  promoted 
by  cheapness^  as  it  is  lessened  by  dearness.  As 
consumption  increases,  prices  increase  also; 'and  the 
temptation  of  higher  prices  tends  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  industry  applied  to  production.  Bat 
a  rise  in  prices  operates  on  consumption  like  the 
power  which  retards  the  ascent  of  bodies  on  an  in- 
clined plane ;  as  prices  advance,  consumption  pro- 
portionally diminishes,  till  at  length  the  additional 
employment  created  by  the  temptation  of  high 
prices,  becomes  redundant,  and  then  follows  what  is 
significantly  denominated  in  the  commercial  world, 
a  reaction. 

Such  are  the  general  principles  which  influence 
commercial  depression  and  prosperity.  They  depend 
on  the  influence  of  high  and  low  prices  on  consump- 
tion. Banking  and  the  introduction  of  paper  cur- 
rency, may  have  increased  their  intensity,  and 
caused  them  to  alternate  in  shorter  periods,  but  they 
would  have  occurred .  independently  of  th^e  ma- 
chinery. Mercantile  reactions  were  .  of  frequent 
occurrence  before    the   general    establishment   of 
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banks ;.  as  those  of  1763,  1772,  and  1793.  They 
^av€i  occurred  more  frequently  since  the  extension  of 
private  credit  by  bills  and  bankers'  notes,  and  within 
the  last  twenty-two  years  we  have  had  no  fewer 
than  four  mercantile  revulsions ;  namely,  those  of 
1811,  1816,  1818,  and  1825-6.  They  may  be 
likened  to  the  plague  and  pestilence  which  formerly 
desolated  the  earth,  and  return  nearly  with  as  much 
periodic  regularity.  As  improvements  in  medical 
science,  and  the  art  of  preserving  the  public  health, 
have  taught  us  to  avert  or  mitigate  the  former,  we 
may  hope  that  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
]the  principles  of  trade,  will  teach  similar  power .  of 
prevention  in  respect  of  the  latter. 

In  addition  to  the  general  principles  which  govern 
the  commercial .  cycle,  there  are  minor  causes  of 
fluctuations  in  manufacturing  employments.  Some 
of  these  are  local,  others  general ;  without  entering 
into  elaborate  or  minute  inquiries,  these  may  be 
principally    classed    under    the  following    heads: 

1 .  Foreign    rivalry,   regulations,  and  prohibitions ; 

2.  Changes   of  fashion  or  of  place;   3.  Improve- 
ments in  machinery. 

The  effect  of  foreign  duties  and  r^ulations  is 
frequently  injurious,  and  a  source  of  fluctuation  in 
manufacturing  employment.  Of  this  we  had  an 
example  in  the  American  tariff,  which  was. severely 
felt  by  the  workmen  of  Kidderminster,  Wolver- 
hampton, and  other. places.  The  pertinacity  with 
which  the  French  adhere  to  the  restrictions  of  the 
mercantile  system,  is  not  only  a  source  of  fluctua- 
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t^oa,  by  nvrrowiag  tke  ooranereial  ckdey  bat  iniicfti 
femaaeiit  tnj«ry  cm  tke  woikiiiea  af  both^miifiiei, 
I17  lessening  tlie  demaiid  for  employ  neat. 

The  alterations  of  empkyymeat  fnm.  tkim^e  ff 
JfiwiUoM,  are  of  such  coastaat  oocamnoey  liiafc  it  it 
terdly  necessary  to  paiticularize  them  bj  esamples. 
About  seventy  yean  ago  it  "was  tke  iuhioa  of  ail 
lanks  to  wevwigs;  in  1765  many  persons  begm 
ts  wear  tkeir  own  indr,  wbkli  occasioned  gveat  dis* 
tress  among  tiie  pemke-makera,  for  want  of  esBptoy* 
flMnt;  they  petitioned  the  king  for  rdief,  apoa 
which  oocasion  many  of  then  who  attended,  gafa 
sack  oiepoe  by  inconsistency  in  wearing  thsir  -own 
hair,  that  they  had  it  cut  off  by  the  crowd.  Tkt^ 
practice  of  wearing  sboe-backles  and  aietal  battons, 
has  alHK)st  entirely  disappeared.  In  wearing-appaial 
one  fabric  has  been  sabstitated  for  anodier*  Tkm 
cottons  have  taken  place  of  woollens  and  liaeoSy  ia 
BMtny  articles  of  dress;  and  oottons  are  iathdr  tan 
in  some  measure  being  sup^^anted  by  «lks.  Ia 
Turions  other  brandies  of  manufaotuie^  similar 
alterations  wee  almost  continaaL 

The  migration,  or  change  of  place  of  any  anuMN 
iacture,  has  sometimes  arisen  from  improvements  of 
machinery,  not  applicable  to  the  spot  where  aacb 
manuiactuie  was  carried  on ;  as  appears  to  hava 
been  the  case  with  the  woollen  manuiactare,  wUdi 
has  in  great  meaaare  migrated  from  Essex,  Saflbik* 
Kent,  and  o^ier  southern  counties,  to  the  northam 
districts,  whece  ooal  for  the  use  of  the  steaai-eBg^ 
is  much  cheaper.  The  silk  oianpfactnrc  appears dso 
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to  be  Uking  a  northerly  dtrectkni,  and  takii^  foot 
lit  Manchester  and  Macclesfield.  In  soma  instances 
these  transitions  have  been  caused  by  tlM  conduct  of 
die  workmen  in  refusing  a  reduction  of  vagesy  or 
opposing  the  introduction  of  some  kind  of  impiOT ed 
machinery  or  process ;  so  that,  pending  the  dis- 
pute, another  spot  has  in  great  measure  suppUod 
their  place  in  Uie  market.  Any  unreasonable  cottb- 
bination  for  the  purpose^  or  violence  used  agiinst 
the  property  of  their  employers,  is  almost  sura  to 
be  injurious  to  the  workmen. 

Improvements  in  machinery  have  the  eifect  of 
diminishing  the  demand  for  manual  labour,  1^ 
doing  the  same  work  at  a  cheaper  ral^  thap  b^ 
hand.  This  diminudon  of  employment  is^  howereB, 
generally  of  a  temporary  nature,  as  experiwiee 
«how.s,  that  from  the  cheaper  rates  at  which  the  pro^ 
duct  can  be  thus  afforded,  its  use  is  more  widely 
extended ;  and  thus  the  workmen  are  again  brought 
into  work,  though  perhaps  their  employment  may 
be  different  from  what  it  was  before.  It  is  chiefly 
by  successive  improvements  in  machinery,  gretut 
capital,  and  many  facilities  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods,  that  our  merchants  are  enabled  to  keep  up  k 
successful  competition  with  foreigners  in  our  sta|^e 
tnanufactures. 

'  That  the  application  of  machinery  has  not  leo^ 
sened  the  aggregate  amount  of  employment  ih 
society  may  be  satisfactorily  established  by  the  pro- 
.gress  of  our  manufacturing  population.  The  niun* 
ber  of  persons  employed  in  trade  and  manafactureVy 
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in  proportion  to  those  employed  in  agriculture;  if 
greater  perhaps  in  this  country  than  in  any  other 
European  state.  In  Italy  the  proportion  of  agri*. 
cukurists  to  non-agriculturists  is  as  one  hundred  to 
thirty-one;  in  France,  as  one  hundred  to  fifty ;  ia 
-England,  as  one  hundred  to  two  hundred.*  But 
the  most  remarkable  fact  as  respects  this  country  if 
the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  employment 
of  the  people  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century.  In  1801  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
trade  and  manufactures  in  England,  as  compared 
-with  those  occupied  in  agricultural  pursuits,  was  as 
fix  to  five;  in  1821  it  had  increased  to  eight  to 
^ve;  in  1830  to  two  to  one.f  In  Scotland  the 
change  has  been  still  greater,  having  risen  from  five 
to  six  in  1801,  to  nine  to  five  in  1821,  and  is  now 
estimated  at  nearly  two  to  one,  as  in  England.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  thirty  years,  the  general 
population  of  the  country  has  increased  nearly  fifty- 
one  per  cent. ;  which  exceeds  the  proportionate  in- 
crease in  the  agricultural  districts,  but  is  less  than 
the  proportionate  increase  in  the  manufacturing  dif- 
tricts.  In  four  rural  districts  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, during  the  last  thirty  years,  has  been  <hi1j 
thirty  per  cent. ;  in  London  fifty-eight  per  cent. ; 
in  ten  large  manufacturing  towns  eighty  per  cent,; 
and  in  three  of  the  largest  manufacturing  towns  no 
less  than  one  hundred  per  cent.,  or  exactly  double^ 

*  Eamomy  of  Machinery  and  Mantifaetunt,  p.  5. 
t  Biport  on  Manufactwrtn'  EmpUnfm9nt,   PsrL  Pap.  6M 
8tff.l8S0, 
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In  1774  the  parish  of  Manchester  is  estimated  to 
have  contained  41,032  inhabitants^a  number^which 
was  more  than  quadrupled  in  the  subsequent^fifty- 
seyen  years.     The  population  of  Preston   is  said, 

in  1780,*  not  to  have  exceeded  6000,  whereas  it 
amounts  at  present  to  33,112.  In  1780  the  city  of 
Glasgow  contained  only  42,832  inhabitants;  in  1831 
it  contained  202,426.  The  growth  of  Paisley,  in- 
clusive of  the  abbey  parish,  has  been  in  a  similar 
ratio  during  the  last  half-century. 

From  these  statements  two  important  facts  may 
be  deduced ;  first,  that  within  the  last  thirty  year3 
trade   and  manufactures,  in  place  of  agriculture; 
have  become  the  predominating  occupation  of  the 
people  ;  secondly y  that  as  the  manufacturing  popu* 
lation  has  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
agricultural,  or  even  the  general  population  of  the 
country,  it  shows  that  the  application  of  machinery 
to  manufactures  has  not  had  the  effect  of  lesseninsr 
the  aggregate  amount  of  employment  of  the  working 
classes.     The  latter  fact  will  be  made  more  evident 
by  recapitulating  the  rapid  progress  of  population 
in  those  towns  where  machinery  has  been  most  ex- 
tensively introdiiced.     The  first  three  towns,  as  is 
well  known,  are  the  great  emporiums  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  ;  Birmingham  of  hardware ;  Leeds  of 
woollen  and  linen ;  Nottingham  of  stockings. 


*  McCaUocb'i  DUtummy  rf  Cmtmree,  p.  416. 
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Although  it  is  clear,  from  this  decennary  statement 
of  the  progress  of  population,  that  the  aggregate 
quantity  of  employment  has  increased  with  the  in- 
crease of  machinery,  yet  it  would  be  sacrificing  the 
truth,  for  the  maintenaDce  of  a  principle,  to  allege 
that  a  specific  class  of  workmen  on  the  6rst  substitu- 
tition  of  a  machine  for  their  manual  labour  does  not 
Buffer  by  its  introduction. 

The  first  effect  of  the  substitution  of  machinery  u 
to  reduce  the  price  of  labour  or  cost  of  producCioa 
of  the  commodity  on  which  it  is  employed.  UnleM 
this  end  can  be  attained,  the  machinery  will  not  be 
Etdopted.  A  new  competitor  is  introduced  in 
form  of  wood  and  iron,  which  either  forces  the  work- 
man from  his  trade  or  compels  him  to  accept  a  lower 
rate  of  wages.  It  is  true  consumption  willbestimur- 
lated  by  the  cheaper  rate  at  which  commodities  can 
be  produced,  but  this  has  its  limits ;  for,  howeveT 
cheap  cottons,  woollens,  and  hosiery  may  be  manu- 
factureJ,  the  supply  may  ultimately  exceed  the  de- 
mand even  at  the  price  of  the  raw  material.  In- 
creased consumptioQ  may  cause  the  labour  of  the 
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In  1774  the  parish  of  Manchester  is  estimated  to 
have  contained  41,032  inhabitants — a  number^which 
was  more  than  quadrupled  in  the  subsequent^fifty- 
seyen  years.     The  population  of  Preston   is  said, 

in  1780,*  not  to  have  exceeded  6000,  whereas  it 
amounts  at  present  to  33,112/  In  1780  the  city  of 
Glasgow  contained  only  42,832  inhabitants;  in  1831 
it  contained  202,426.  The  growth  of  Paisley,  in- 
clusive of  the  abbey  parish,  has  been  in  a  similar 
ratio  during  the  last  half-century. 

From  these  statements  two  important  facts  may 
be  deduced ;  first,  that  within  the  last  thirty  years 
trade   and  manufactures,  in  place  of  agriculture; 
have  become  the  predominating  occupation  of  the 
people ;  secondly  that  as  the  manufacturing  popu* 
lation  has  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
agriculturdl,  or  even  the  general  population  of  the 
country,  it  shows  that  the  application  of  machinery 
to  manufactures  has  not  had  the  effect  of  lessenins: 
the  aggregate  aniount  of  employment  of  the  working 
classes.     The  latter  fact  will  be  made  more  evident 
by  recapitulating  the  rapid  progress  of  population 
in  those  towns  where  machinery  has  been  most  ex- 
tensively introdiiced.     The  first  three  towns,  as  is 
well  known,  are  the  great  emporiums  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  ;  Birmingham  of  hardware ;  Leeds  of 
woollen  and  linen ;  Nottingham  of  stockings. 


*  McCoUoch'i  Dictumtay  rf  Cmmeree,  p.  416. 
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question,  and  suffer  erroneous  notions  to  be  propa- 
gated of  the  tendency  of  mechanical  improvements. 
The  direct  tendency  of  them  is  to  substitute  cheap 
for  dear  labour ;  and  by  it  being  known  that  this  is  not 
a  temporary  but  permanent  change,  the  workman  is 
apprized  of  his  altered  circumstances  and  the  h&it 
means  .of  providing  against  them.     In  pursuing  this 
course  the  evil  is  not  aggravated,  since  the  policy  of 
giving  full  scope  to  the  application  of  machinery  is  no 
longer  contested.     Master  and  workman  are  alike 
entitled  to  freedom,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  this 
principle  the  interests  of  society  are  best  consulted* 
If  commodities  can  be  produced  cheaper  by  ma- 
chinery  than  manual  labour,  the  plainest  under- 
standing revolts  at  the  idea  of  compelling  the  whole 
community  to  buy  dear  merely  that  a  single  class  of 
workmen  may  be  guaranteed  in  the  monopoly  of 
high  wages:  they  had  better  be  pensioned  off  by  the 
public.     There  would  be  no  limit  to  interference  witt 
machinery }  it  extends  through  every  operation  of  life," 
and  if  we  once  began  to  control  its  application,  we 
could  ''  never  stop,  till  we  came,*'  as  significantly^ 
expressed  by  a  Glasgow  weaver,  to  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  '^  to  our  teeth  and  nails.*'  J 
The  three  most  important  advantages  which  result 
from  the  application  of  machinery  are  the  follow- 
ing : 

.  1.  It  tends  to  benefit  the  whole  community  by 
facilitating  the  production  of  commodities,  and 
thereby  rendering  them  cheaper  and  more  accessible 
to  all  classes  of  consumers.     2.  It  tends  to  lessen 
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fluctuations  ia  employtaent ;  for  a  manufacturer,  with 
a  large  capital  invested  in  machinery,  would  sustaia 
k  double  loss  by  its  standing  idle :  a  loss  of  profit  on 
the  capital  so  invested,  and  a  loss  by  the  damage 
his  machinery  would  sustain  by  being  inactive*  In 
consequence,  his  interest  consists  in  keeping.it  in 
constant  action ;  and  this  he  can  only  do  by  regulate 
ing  its  productive  power  agreeably  with  the  average 
demand  of  a  long  series  of  years  rather  than  a' 
particular  season.  The  third  is  an  advantage  I  have 
■6t  before  seen  noticed;  it  consists  in  the  change  the 
introduction  of  machinery  must  ultimately  e£fect  in 
the  relative  proportions  or  composition  of  society  r 
the  working  classes  are  usually  considered  the  least 
&vourably  situated  for  the  enjoyment  of  independ-^ 
ence  and  happiness  :  if  so,  the  aggregate  happiness 
of  communities  must  be  augmented,  since  the  eftct' 
of  machinery  is  finally  to  lessen  the  proportion  of 
individuals  dependent  on  labour  for  support. 

The  general  conclusions  from  the  inquiries  of  this 
chapter  are  that  all  employments,  whether  agricul- 
tural or  manufacturing,  are  liable  to  fluctuation,  and 
that,  therefore,  it  is  expedient  to  make  provision'' 
for  such  alternations  of  prosperity  and  adversity. 
.  Employments  in  agriculture  appear  less  subject  to 
vicissitude  than  in  manufactures ;  in  the  former  they 
are  periodic,  arising  chiefly  from  changes  of  the  seasons 
and  the  difierent  demands  for  labour  in  winter  and 
summer.     As  these  variations  are  of  annual  occur- 
rence, the  evils  resulting  from  them  would  be  averted ' 
by  any  arrangement  between  the  labourer  and* em-* 
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fHoyor  whkik  provided  for  the  waiiitwiaBiCft  of  At 
JbnMT  thrcNrgbtmt  tlie  year.    The  practiee  of  Ur»|r 
ftr  a  twelvemoatk  is  an  arrangement  of  this  saftu^ 
iHid  was  foimeriy  the  general  usage  in  hwabandiy* 
••'The  causes  which  ininenee  mann&ctnKtng  em» 
fiojinients  Mre  mere  yarions  and  eom{dkaled»  dn* 
pending  not  only  on  the  season  of  the  year,  on 
teelvaticms  of  fashion,  and  fertility  of  mechanical 
iniPStttionSy  hot  also  on  the  stimnlos  ef  high 
Isw  prices   on    the   production    of 
Some  of  the  former  causes  cannot  be  snbyeeted  ta 
calculation;  hut  the  latter^  though  not  retnmii^ 
nnnoally y  or  at  any  fixed  intorvab,  yet  letnin  with  ai^ 
mnxk  certainty  and  almost  regularity  as  to  be  entitled 
to  be  considered  periodic.    It  is  for  flnctuaticina  of 
Ais  description^  at  least,  that  the  woricman  ought  l» 
be  prepared ;  he  ought  to  be  prepared  to  enccranter  m 
aeaicity  of  employment  after  a  previous  redundancy^ 
and  the  intensity  and  duration  c^  this  scarcity  will 
aKMitly  be  proportioned  to  the  preceding  excess. 
*  It  never  ha{^ns  that  all  branches  of  industry  am 
simultaneously  dressed,  and  one  method  of  meetia|^ 
tito  varying  demands  for  labour  in  difieient  trades 
would  be  for  a  workman  not  to  depend  on  any  single 
occupation  for  support.  He  ought  to  be  so  instructed, 
it  has  been  suggested  {Westminster  Review^  No.  35^ 
Jan.  1833),  as  to  be  able  to  shift  his  position  wilk 
tibe  shifting  requirements  of  the  market.     But  this  in 
an  expedient  more  easily  suggested  than  practised* 
It  might  suit  particular  individuals;  but  to  leaia 
one  trade  and  become  expert  therein  is  sufficient 
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fcf  tie  gOMsraJity  of  mankiiid*  neie  could  be  &• 
^bstadey  hoveter,  to  the  aetend  Bwmbers  of  • 
Inaily  learain^  diierent  tiades ;  ao  that  they  may 
4101  be  all  out  of  woik  togedier* 

To  pcofide  for  changea  in  employneni  oecanoned 
tff  peiiodie  aberaatiQni  of  prosperity  and  depreMon 
two  auggestioiia  may  be  offiaced.  Ftcst^thewoikman, 
^  •aying  out  of  hit  h^  vagea  during  yean  of  Irak 
demand  for  labour^  might  lay  by  a  fund  for  a  period  of 
stagnation  of  trade;  or»  aecondly,  he  might  enter  into 
9tt  agreement  with  hia  maater  to  aerre  at  an  ar^ragti 
xale  of  wages  for  such  a  tenn  of  yeara  as  would 
unbrace  the  ordinary  oommercial  cycle  of  depreanon 
9aA  pcosperity*  Variooa  other  expedienta  might  bo 
seggeated ;  but  it  appeara  auperftuona^  aa  they  mnal 
beeither  generally  obvioua, or  are  already  partly  acted 

upon.  Tbeoliject  aoughtia  tomake  the|ro^yc*n* 
eofer  the  Uui  oaes,  and  vice  V€r$d^  That  thia  ia 
pwtly  poaaiUe  there  doea  not  appear  any  doubt; 
ainee  it  iqppeara^  from  the  inquiriea  made  into  tho 
xale  of  wagea  in  the  principal  tradea  and  mana- 
fcctures  (aee  Appendix)^  that  the  earnings  of  work* 
9M»  are  anfficient^  on  an  average  of  years  (if  the 
earnings  could  by  any  meana  be  apread  over  tiia 
whole  period),  to  maintain  their  fomiliea  in  comfort 
and  independemee. 

In  aome  of  the  tiadea  of  Lcmdon  (particnlariy  tba 
tailors)  all  the  journeymen  are  in  <Mrganized  duba 
for  mutual  support  during  want  of  work;  and  out 
qf  the  goaeral  fund,  to  which  they  all  contribute 
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whmk  in  work,  each  man  out  of  employment  hat  a 
right  to  a  weekly  allowance.  Such  a  aociety  is, 
doubtless,  highly  benefieial,  especially  in  a  trade 
where  the  demand  for  labonr  is  much  greater  at  one 
period  of  the  year  than  another.  It  has  one 
back,  in  operating  as  a  combination  to  regulate 
keep  up  wages ;  and  so  far  has  this  been  successful, 
that  no  reduction  in  the  wages  of  tailors  appears  to 
haye  taken  place  since  1815,  notwithstanding  the 
change  in  prices  of  almost  every  article  of  life.  As 
respects  a  class  of  journeymen  employed  entirely  on 
articles  of  home  consumption,  this  may  not  be  es- 
teemed a  disadvantage;  but  it  is  evident  that  if  the 
same  combination  existed  among  workmen  manu- 
facturing articles  of  export  which  had  to  compete 
with  the  fabrics  of  other  countries,  such  a  system 
might  be  ruinous  both  to  masters  and  men. 
'  The  journeymen  brushmakers,  amounting  to  not 
more  than  one  thousand  in  number  throughout  the 
kingdom,  support  a  union  for  mutual  aid  in  scarcity 
of  employment.  The  carpet-manufacturers,  and 
other  trades,  are  united  for  a  similar  purpose.  Few 
of  these,  however,  have  any  fund  beforehand,  but 
draw  the  support  from  increased  contributions  by 
the  men  who  remain  at  work. 

Some  workmen  of  superior  character  make  a  pro- 
vision for  periods  of  temporary  stagnation  of  trade, 
by  accumulating  a  small  fund  in  a  savings-bank ; 
but  the  great  majority  have  no  resource  when  out  bf 
work  but  to  live  much  worse,  to  exhaust  their  credit. 
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pawn  their  clothes  and  furniture,  and  finally  apply 
to  the  parish,  where  their  spirit  is  broken  and  inr 
dependent  feeling  lost. 

The  master-manufacturers  resort  to  two  expedients 
of  a  very  different  character  for  meeting  temporary 
stagnations  of  trade.  In  the  one  case,  on  the  de- 
mand for  goods  becoming  slack,  the  quantity  made 
is  diminished ;  a  less  amount  of  work  being  given: 
out  and  the  workmen  paid  (by  the  piece)  nearly  a* 
ihuch  as  before.  Having,  however,  but  three  or 
four  days  work  per  week  they  are  obliged  either  to 
economize  their  expenses  or  resort  for  support  during 
the  other  days  to  whatever  fund  their  forethoi^ht 
may  have  provided ;  thereby,  the  quantity  of  goodft 
made  being  reduced  nearly  to  the  real  demand,  no 
glut  is  formed  in  the  market,  and  on  the  revival  of 
trade  the  men  again  resume  full  woric  without  great 
loss.  This  is.  the  case  with  several  trades  having  a 
Amd  to  fall  back  upon,  and  is  beneficial  to  aU: 
parties.  .       » 

.  In  the  other  case,  where  there  is  no  fund  or  pro^ 
vision  for,  support  during  temporary  stagnations  of 
demand,  the  reduction  takes  place  by  lowering  the 
ipages  of  workmen  on  the  same  amount  of  work 
done ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  they  en-^ 
deavour  to  make  up  the  difference  by  lengthenings 
the  hours  of  labour  and  redoubling  their  exertions  z 
bereby,  at  the  time  when  the  actual  demand  for  their: 
manufacture  is  the  least,  raising  the  supply  to  the 
highest  point.  .  By  this  means  a  great  accumulation 
of  the  goods  made  take  place ;  and  even  when  an 
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iperetsed  demand  mgm  commence  it  tAo  a  lomg 
^mk&4»ymk  off  the  stores  mibe  bands  of  capital* 
ists,  which  have  been  supplied  at  m  rate  of  wafw 
laioooidy  knr  to  the  woriciiq^  rlMSfi,  In  many 
inpartaot  trades  this  it  more  cmtIcbb  the  case;  ithaa 
been  ezempk^ed  in  the  iron  trade  at  Woberfaaai|K 
Im  and  elsewhere :  and  a  Tery  mteUigent  maatem 
mannfaetaier  of  Manchester  infanned  a  pariwmeiw 
larj  committee  that  in  the  cotton  tnde  ^the  vocst 
years  are  ahnost  always  accompanied  by  the  gpreatesk 
^antity  of  work  done" 

I  riuJl  conckide  wbh  remarking  that  the  sabfect 
ef  this  chapter  has  not  b^ve  been  brought  speei- 
Ically  under  public  notice;  but  in  the  ezistmg  state 
of  society  it  is  of  Tast  importance,  well  meritmg  tks 
attention  of  both  statesmen  and  economical  writen* 
ffaictaations  in  employment  are  tiie  gveat  bane  of 
commanities.  A  nation  had  better  be  stationary  in 
lidhes  than  be  carried  transiently  forward  by  a  sod- 
den impulse  of  prosperity  to  be  followed  by  equal  or 
deeper  depression.  The  high  price  of  farm  produce, 
eecasioned  in  different  d^iees  by  the  war,  by  paper 
currency  and  corn-laws  has  been  a  primary  cause  ef 
llie  redundancy  of  labour,  and  consequentlow  wage% 
piirationy  pauperism,  and  insubcnrdination  recently 
experienced  in  the  agricultural  districts.  Were  our 
fast  superstructure  of  commercial  and  manufactur* 
ing  industry  to  sustain  a  corresponding  reaction^ 
Ae  effects  would  be  far  more  tremendous  in  ths 
densely-peopled  midland  and  northern  counties. 
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CHAP.X, 

ITinOKS   OP  TRADES. 

Clawes  of  the  Indqstrioiifl  confederated  either  finr  aa  locreMe 
of  Profit  or  .Wagpes — Origin  and  DownBal  of  ihe  Trading 
Guilds  and  FratemitieB— First  noti<Se  of  Combinirtiopi  «f 
Woikiiien^NstioBal  Assodtatvm  fer  €ke  Protoetioa  o(  LalM^ 
— Pziiwiptes  ftnd  Constatrtion  of  Trades'  UaioBS— Hoir^te 
thflj  are  defaaiahle — Examples  of  Combinations  hnrtM  to 
Operatiyes— Better  Wages  should  be  high  than  Profits-— 
Comparative  Treatment  of  Factory  Children  now  and  Thir^ 
Years  ago — Proof  that  Wages  are  not  always  regnlated  fy 
Profit,  an^  that  Industry  sometimes  needs  legislatiTe  Fit* 
tectioft^Forelgn  Tkade  not  injured  by  Unions  but  Com* 
petition  of  Manufaeturera — ^E&et  of  extrane  Low  Pxioet  on 
Masters  and  Workmen* 

SiMiLA&trr  of  pursuit  ofien  so  tnany  motives  tb 
msociatkm  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  that  the  unions 
of  trades  are  hardly  less  ancient  than  the  origin  of  the 
trades  themselves.  The  builder  of  a  hut  or  canoe 
would  naturally  seek  the  society  of  otheir  buildeit, 
either  for  help  or  improvement.  Inducements  of  a  like 
kind  have  consolidated  into  castes  other  classy  of 
society — ^the  learned  for  the  adTancement  of  science ; 
merchants  for  the  promotion  of  commerce,  and 
the  wealthy  and .  aristocratic  orders  for  the  pursuKis 
of  pleasure  and  ambilion.  So  constant  and  nniver' 
«al  has  been  the  operation  of  tltts  principle  that  I 
can  hardly  find  a  single  division  of  labour  which  iis 
not  associated;  the  shipowners,  coabwners,  West 
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India  planters,  bakers,  brewers,  gas-light  companies, 
and  booksellers ;  as  well  as  the  woollen-manu- 
facturers, coopers,  cotton-spinners,  coachmakers, 
brusbmakers,  tailors,  and  printers,  are  all  in  direct 
or  tacit  combination,  the  object  of  which  is  their 
separate  conservation  and  advantage.  Anciently 
the  trades  united  for  personal  security  as  well  as 
improvement  in  their  respective  crafts ;  these  purposes 
iiave  been  superseded  by  the  progress  of  industry, 
science,  police,  and  government,  and  the  great  ends 
now  sought  to  be  attained  by  mercantile  and  opera- 
tive unions  are  the  maintenance  by  the  former  of  a 
high  rate  of  profit,  of  the  latter  a  high  rate  of 
wi^es. 

It  cannot  be  uninteresting  shortly  to  advert  to  the 
progress  of  Trades'  Unions  in  order  to  prepare  the 
way  for  a  few  observations  on  the  principles  on  which 
they  have  been  established.  The  only  portion  of 
the  industrious  classes  which  has  not  resolved  into 
associations  of  this  nature  are  those  employed  in 
agriculture,  and  which  may  be  ascribed  to  their 
scattered  location,  and  not  enjoying  the  same  facili- 
ties as  those  employed  in  manufactures  for  acquiiw 
ing  information. 

The  most  ancient  examples  of  the  unions  of  workr 
men  are  the  trading  guilds  or  fraternities,  remains  of 
which  still  subsist  in  many  of  the  principal  towns  of 
England,  and  on  the  continent.  Traces  of  these 
flocieties  may  be  found  under  the  Roman  emperors  ^ 
and  during  the  times  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  when 
they  formed  a  separate  and  fovoured  portion  of  the 
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community  possessing  exclusive  grants  and  immu- 
nities. Combinations,  in  the  modem  sense,  of  work- 
men against  their  employers,  could  have  no  place 
in  these  associations ;  each  constituted  a  distinct  in- 
corporation of  all  those  engaged  in  the  same  mystery 
or  occupation;  they  were  governed  by  by-laws,  which 
regulated  the  taking  of  apprentices,  the  admission  of 
new  members,  the.  prices  of  their  manufactures,  &c. : 
in  short,  they  performed  all  those  functions^  in  com^ 
xnon,  that  are  now  performed  separately  by  masters 
and  journeymen,  and  the  only  combination  that  ex- 
isted was  that  formed  by  the  union  of  both  against 
the  community.  The  monopoly  thus  established 
against  the  public  was  the  cause  of  their  downfal, 
and  at  an  early  period  made  them  an  objectpf  legis- 
lative enactment.  In  the  1st  stat.  9  Edw.  III.,  it  is 
declared  that  the  franchises  of  guilds  are  *^  preju- 
dicial to  the  king,  prelates,  and  great  men,  and  op- 
pressive to  the  commons."  By  the  gfadual  abridg- 
ment of  their  privileges,  they  lost  their .  municipal 
government ;  stranger  workmen  were  introduced  into 
the  trades,  who  did  not  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  masters  and  wardens ;  and,  finally,  the  fraternir 
ties  resolved  into  the  two  great  and  independent 
divisions  of  masters  and  journeymen — ^the  former 
finding  the  capital,  the  latter  the  labour  for  their  co^ 
Operative  industry.  From  this  transition  may  be 
derived  the  first  origin  of  trade  unions,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  keeping  up  the  rate  of  wages,  the 
•operatives  forming  a  distinct  class,  with  interettt 
occasionally  opposed  to  those  of  their  employers,  and 
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agftinst  whom  they  axe  frequently  compeUed  to 
in  concert,  to  prevent  their  social  degradation. 

The  decline  of  the  guilds,  it  is  evident,  like  tiiat 
of  most  other  oppressions,  resulted  from  an  endea* 
vonr  to  exercise  a  power  inccnnpatible  wilii  die 
general  welfare.  *nieir  object  was  to  promote  the 
interests  of  their  own  monopolies,  by  the  sacrifice  of 
the  interests  of  the  community.  This  was  con* 
spicuous  in  the  selfish  and  contracted  policy  with 
which  they  opposed  the  admission  of  apprenticei» 
against  which  several  statutes,  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VII.  and  VIII.,  were  specially  directed.  Hie 
admitted  mechanics,  however,  were  not  wholly  satis* 
fied  with  their  masters;  for,  by  an  act  passed  in  1465, 
the  truck  system  was  made  illegal :  and  in  1482  the 
fullers  and  thickeners  of  hats,  bonnets,  and  oi^ 
were  gratified  with  the  laying  aside,  for  two  yeait, 
of  a  piece  of  machinery  which  abbreviated  ikeir 
work.  The  Shrewsbury  case  (8  £liz.  c.  7,  end 
14  £li2.  c.  12)  is  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  nus* 
taken  course  of  the  chartered  societies  agaiimt  the 
freedom  of  industry,  as  quoted  by  the  author  of  the 
valuable  work  on  the  Cambinatians  of  Trades.  Hie 
mechanics  connected  with  the  mystery  of  drapeiv^ 
incorporated  in  the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  complain 
that  artificers,  neither  belonging  to  their  compattj 
nor  brought  up  to  their  trade,  ''  have,  of  late,  with 
great  disorder,  npon  a  mere  covetous  desire  and 
mind,  intromitted  with  and  occupied  the  said  tradi^ 
faavmg  no  knowledge,  skill,  or  experience  of  the 
inme;  and  do  buy,  commonly  and  daily,  such  Welsh 
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dothe  and  flannels  as  is  defective,  and  not  truly 
made,  to  the  impeachment  and  hindrance  of  600 
people  of  the  art  or  science  of  sheermen  or  frizers, 
within  the  said  town ;  whereby,  as  well  they  as  their 
poor  wives  and  families,  are  wholly  maintained."  The 
legislature  listened  to  this  representation,  and  ex- 
pelled  the  rival  artisans.  Six  years  after  the  act 
was  repealed,  with  an  avowal,  that  *^  it  is  now  likely 
to  be  the  very  greatest  cause  of  the  impoverishing 
and  undoing  of  the  poor  artificers  and  others^  at 
whose  suit  the  said  act  was  procured^  for  that  there 
be  now  sithence  the  passing  of  the  said  act  much' 
fewer  persons  to  set  them  to  work  than  before.'^ 
This  is  a  very  striking  illustration  of  the  tendency  of 
Aat  sort  of  legislation  which  some  persons  would' 
have  tried  four  centuries  later ;  the  complaint  of  the 
Derby  dressers  was  precisely  that  made  against  ma- 
chinery and  knobsticks  in  1831-2,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  a  repetition  of  the  policy  of  the  former 
period  would  produce  similar  results,  involving  th« 
destruction  of  industry,  and  sacrifice  of  all  parties. 

The  history  of  our  chief  manufacturing  towns  shows 
how  essential  freedom  is  to  the  successful  pursuit  of 
industry.  The  great  seats  of  our  manufactures  are 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and  Leeds;  to 
these  places  the  most  expert  operatives  and  enter ' 
prising  tradesmen  resorted,  to  escape  the  arbitrary 
jurisdiction  of  incorporate  guilds,  and  the  no  less 
vexatious  statutes  dictated  by  religious  intolerance; 
and  these  unprivileged  and  obscure  hamlets,  en- 
riched by  their  presence,  speedily  left  behind  the 
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ancient  cities  and  boroughs^  with  aU  their  imm«» 
nities. 

The  trading  goilds  were  doubtksft  useful  in  thdr 
origin,  and  only  at  a  sulxtequent  period  became  hurt- 
ful to  the  pnHic  intereftts.  Their  institution  tend«i| 
to  foster  and  advance  the  manufacturing^arts,  whi^^ 
without  the  co-operation  of  capital  and'sldil  th^ 
a£brdedy  might  have  perished  in  infanc  j,  or  made  a. 
slow  and  almost  imperceptible  jMrogress.  In  this 
respect  they  may  be  considered  the  germ  of  oar  gook 
mercial  wealth  and  proq>erity.  But  though  valuable 
Qs  the  nursery  of  national  industry,  they  became  aot 
obstacle  to  its  development  after  it  had  taken  root^ 
^ir  exclusive  privileges  impeded  its  growth,  througjti 
the  power  they  afforded  to  punish  intruders».ta  sup* 
press  competition,  and  keep  the  practice  of  their 
mysteries  within  the  narrow  paling  of  their  own  con* 
porate  interests* 

.  In  another  point  of  view^  the  constitution  of  the 
guilds  may  be  deemed  advantageous.  One  of  thft 
most  desirable  ends  to  attain  in  the  condition  of  tka 
industrious  is,  that  they  should  be  secured  from  want 
and  dependence.  Now,  this  appears  to  have  bem 
tolerably  well  attained  in  the  economy  of  tha  aneieoit 
associations^  each  society  being  a  brotherhood^  tlMl 
members  of  which  had  mutual  claims  for  support  na.' 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  life  :  hence  the  purposes  of  ft 
benefit  society  were  answered,  and  the  necessity  for 
a  poor-rate  superseded.  Mutual  assurance  againgl 
want  was  further  guaranteed  by  the  power  of  thft 
fraternities  to  limit  their  number,  by  which  WHjfi 
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tendency  to  a  redundancy  of  workpeople  that  migfat 
depreciate  the  value  of  their  industry,  was  checked* 
This  is  one  of  the  objects  sought  to  be  attained  by 
trade  unions,  to  the  institutions  of  which  I  shall  noiff 
advert. 

The  first  notice  of  combinations  of  woikmen  is  in 
the  year  1548;  the  2d  &  3d  Edward  VI.  c.  15oftiiat 
year  premises  that  '^  artificers,  handicrafbonen,  and: 
labourers,  have  made  ccmfederacies  and  promises, 
and  have  sworn  mutual  oaths,  not  only  that  they 
should  not  meddle  with  one  another's  work,  and  pcfw 
form  and  finish  that  another  hath  begun,  but  also  to 
constitute  and  appoint  how  much  toork  they  shall 
do  in  a  day^  and  what  hours  and  times  they  shall 
work,  contrary  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm^ 
and  to  the  great  hurt  and  impovenshment  of  his  Ma<^ 
jesty's  subjects/'  In  this  is  no  allusicm  to  wages^ 
but  as  the  unions  had  been  entered  into  to  fix  the 
quantity  of  work  and  regulate  the  hours  of  woridng, 
the  objects  were  of  an  anabgous  nature,  and  direct- 
ed to  the  control  of  the  market  of  laboor.  SuIk 
sequently,  acts  were  passed  expressly  to  restrain 
combinations  for  raising  wages ;  the  frequent  occur*- 
rence  of  statutes  of  this  nature  only  serve  to  show 
their  futility;  for  combinations  multiplied,  and  unioii 
and  secrecy  were  forced  upon  them,  by  their  illegal 
character.  In  1 624  the  entire  system  was  abandon- 
ed by  the  legislature ;  it  was  discovered  that  laws  to 
pievent  the  combinations  of  workmen,  and  not  their 
^uployers,  were  partial  and  unjust ;  that,  if  success* 
ful,  they  could  only  tend  to  depress  one  class  of  the 
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community,  at  the  expense  of  another ;  but  what  was 
much  more  Important,  it  was  ascertained,  that  all 
such  efforts,  whether  politic  or  not,  were  abortive ; 
since  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  legislation  to  pre- 
vent  the  open  or  covert  union  of  workmen. 

The  act  of  1824  (5  George  IV.  c.  96)  repeals  all 
laws,  previously  made,  against  combinations  of  work- 
men, to  advance  or  fix  the  rate  of  wages,  to  alter  the 
hours  of  working,  to  decrease  the  quantity  of  work, 
to  induce  others  to  quit,  or  to  return  to  work,  &c., 
provided  no  violence  is  used.  In  the  following  year. 
this  act  was  amended,  in  conformity  with  its  funda-- 
mental  principle,  of  leaving  workmen  individuaUj; 
and  collectively  free  in  the  disposal  of  their  labour; 
With  this  view  provision  was  made  for  protecting 
workmen,  who  did  not  choose  to  be  members  of  smy 
association,  by  which  they  were  enabled,  independent 
of  any  combination,  to  engage  their  industry  on 
whatever  terms,  or  to  whatever  master,  they  may 
choose,  in  perfect  security  against  molestation,  in- 
sult, or  personal  danger. 

From  1825  to  the  present  period,  the  law  of  com- 
binations has  been  left  untouched.  In  some  places 
these  societies  have  been  formed,  and  have  since  al- 
most disappeared,  as  at  Bristol ;  in  others,  as  Man- 
chester, they  have  not  only  rapidly  extended ;  but 
at  no  period,  during  the  last  seven  years,  has  the 
district  been  without  the  confusion  and  excitement 
of  turnouts,  caused  by  these  associations.  (On 
Comhinations  of  Trades^  p.  28.)  The  evidence  ta- 
ken by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ia. 
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-1824,  shows  that  each  trade  in  London  had  at  that 
time  some  organization,  and  the  accounts  there  given 
of  the  unions  of  spinners  at  Glasgow,  Bolton,  and 
Manchester,  several  of  which  had  long  been  rich  and 
powerful — of  hatters— of  the  Liverpool  shipwrights-— 
of  tailors,  and  others,  differ  in  no  respect  from  the 
societies  now  in  existence.  ' 

-  Besides  the  separate  unions  of  trades,  attempts 
have  been  made  to  organize  a  National  Associatioir, 
for  the  protection  of  labour,  composed  of  an  aggrega- 
tion of  trades'  unions,  and  having  for  its  sole  object, 
the  prevention  of  a  reduction  of  wages.  On  the 
28th  of  J  une,  1 830,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Manchester, 
of  the  various  delegates  from  branches  of  the  Gene- 
ral Trades  Association,  in  order  to  elect  officers ;  the 
number  of  twenty  trades  having  joined  the  union, 
^o  trade  can  be  admitted  members  of  this  association; 
that  is  not  regularly  organized  and  united  in  itself. 
It  was  arranged  that  so  soon  as  the  funds  of  the  so* 
ciety  permit,  an  office  is  to  be  taken,  and  a  printing* 
press  and  types  purchased,  for  the  establishment  of 
a  newspaper,  and  other  purposes  of  the  association* 
The  contribution  of  each  member  is  limited  to  oile 
penny  per  week.  .  Supposing,  out  of  the  millions  Of 
workmen  in  the  United  Kingdom,  only  one  million 
become  subscribers  to  the  Union,  their  subscriptions, 
in  one  week,  would  amount  to  4166/. ;  in  a  year^ 
to  2 1 6,666/. ;  and  in  five  years,  to  the  sum  of 
1,083,333/. 

.'   These  calculations  will  remind  the  reader  of  the 
various  projects  which  have  been  submitted  for  the 
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liquidation  of  the  national  debt;  they  are  arithmeti- 
etl  problems,  easily  solved  on  paper,  but  in  practice 
prove  wholly  illusive.  TheGeneralTradesAssociatioii, 
as  might  have  been  foreseen,  has  failed  to  realize  the 
expectations  of  its  projectors,  and  though  more  mag* 
nificent  in  its  pretensions,  is  not  likely  to  rival  in 
utility  the  subordinate  societies.  Let  us  now  attend 
to  the  specific  objects  embraced  by  the  Trade  So- 
cieties, Wi  I  find  them  set  forth  in  the  publication  oa 
the  ComlnnaHons  of  Trader,  and  in  the  Le^  Mtr^ 
Cttry  of  November  and  Deoemb^,  1832. 

The  first  duty  of  a  trade  union  is  to  oppose  a  redue* 
jkion  of  wages,  and  maintain,  according  to  a  scale  fixed 
by  themselves,  a  fair  remuneration  for  labour.  Se* 
condly^  the  increase  of  the  money  prices  of  labour  is 
to  be  occasionally  attempted.  Thirdly,  the  asao* 
ciated  workmen  endeavour  to  sustain  the  value  of 
their  particular  industry,  by  laying  down  strict 
xegttlations  respecting  ^e  admbsion  and  time  af 
servitude  of  apprentices.  The  fourth  duty  of  a  unioR 
is  ocmnected  with  the  preceding,  and  consists  of  the 
prevention  of  the  employment  of  any  but  regulariy 
4Uso€uited  workmen.  Fifthly,  wages  are  to  be  vegu* 
lated  by  the  profit  the  employer  may  derive  hom 
improvements  in  machim^.  Lastly,  the  union  m 
bound  to  prevent  the  insidious  reduction  of  waget»- 
by  an  extension  of  the  hours  of  labour,  or  otherwise^ 
without  a  corresponding  increase  of  remuneration. 

The  affairs  of  the  union  are  managed  by  a  C(ua» 
BUttee,  president,  and  secretaries,  supported  by  a 
common  fund,  the  produce  of  a  weekly  subdKariptim 
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of  e«eii  anociated  workman.  In  case  an  «iiplo^ 
mttempts  to  ccmtroyene  any  of  the  mles  of  die 
society y  by  a  reduction  of  wages,,  or  otherwise,  die 
•ttode  adopted  for  making  him  conform  thereto^ 
4s,  first,  for  his  woikmen  to  demand  nn  ahandomenl; 
of  the  obnoxious  ^oceeding ;  in  case  of  rdTusal  the 
men  turn  out,  they  are  placed  on  the  books  of  liie 
union,  and  snpported  out  of  its  funds,  nndl  eiUMir 
the  refractory  employer  gives  way,  or  a  compromise 
is  effected. 

From  the  preceding  representation  it  is  appiureift 
tiiat  the  several  purposes  of  a  union  may  be  A 
vesolved  into  one,  namely,  that  of  keeping  up  the 
ffrice  of  lalxntry  und  this  object  must  be  deemeA 
laudable,  so  long  as  it  is  sought  to  be  attained  ^ 
unobjectionable  means.  But  no  class  of  wotkmeik 
19  justifiaUe  m  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  «d- 
^ncement  of  its  interests,  which  involve  an  invaskyft 
nf  the  rights  of  others.  In  this  view  some  of  tint 
tibjects  of  union  appear  of  questionable  utility ;  or  afc 
least  it  is  not  concmable  in  what  way  they  can  be 
enforced  in  practice  without  violating  the  freedom  of 
Industry.  Por  example,  how  is  the  employment  ^ 
non-assoeiated  workmen  to  be  prevented  ?  Refasin^ 
to  work  with  them,  is  as  great  a  power  of  coercion  ti 
a  union  ought  to  exercise,  and  greater^  I  appre^ 
liend,  than  would  be  found  legal,  provided  sodi 
refusal  could  be  proved  a  ameerted  act  of  xesistanoow 
'Waving  this,  there  can  be  no  doubt  if  they  resort  lo 
"violence — ^if  they  intimidate,  or,  as  is  sometimes  the 
tase  in  the  north,  personally  maltreat  a 
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,as  a  recusant  workmqin  is  tenned,  then  they,  ave 
guilty  of  an  injustice  punishable  by  law,  and  inde- 
fensible in  reason :  for  every  individual  ought  to  be 
protected  in  the  uncontrolled  disposal  of  his  labour, 
independent  of  the  dictation  of  any  club  or  society* 
Again,  the  proposition  for  regulating  wages  by. the 
profit  the  employer  may  derive  from  improvements 
in  machinery,  is  hardly  tenable.     Is  no  allowance  to 
be  made  for  the  loss  and  interruption  masters  sustaia 
by  the  introduction  of  mechanical  improvements?  It 
.would  be  quite  as  reasonable  to  assume  for  the  stan- 
dard of  wages,  the  master's  skill,  capital,  industry, 
or  enterprise.  The  principle  is  not  less  objectionable 
than  that  of  the  tithe  system,  under  which  them 
reap  who  have  not  sown — participate  in  the  gains 
but  not  the  losses  of  industry. 
..    Another  proposition  is,  that  workmen  may  frame 
jeg^lations  respecting  the  admission  and  servitude  of 
aj^rentices;  this  they  may  do,  but  they  are  not  jus* 
tifiable  in  compulsorily  enforcing  them,  further  than 
.by  refusing  to  work*   In  short,  the  legitimate  powers 
of  unions  are  strictly  passive ;  they  may  unite  for 
any  object  beneficial  to  themselve8,provided  they  seek 
to  attain  it  by  peaceable  means,  and  without  injury 
.to  or  abridgment  of  the  freedom  of  others,  eitlm 
masters  or  fellow-workmen.   Any  degree  of  coercion 
.beyond  this — any  attempt  to  intrude  in  their  col- 
jective  capacity  as  a  third  party  in  disputes  between 
employers  and  their  workpeople — to  prescribe  the 
rate  of  wages,  or  the  mode  of  conducting  work- 
would  form  a  species  of  foreign  intervention  wholly 
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incompatible  with  the  successful  pursuit  of  trades 
and  manufactures,  and  quite  as  mischievous  as  the 
immunities  of  corporations  or  any  oppressive  mo- 
nopoly. 

.  Wishing  well  to  many  objects  embraced  by  the 
trade  unions,  and  believing  that  like  friendly  so- 
cieties, they  might  be  made  subservient  to  salutary 
purposes,  I  should  regret  to  witness  their  failure  by 
the  assumption  of  functions  neither  just  nor  useful. 
The  intelligent  among  them,  and  they  are  not  few  ia 
number,  will  not  fail  to  profit  by  the  fate  of  the 
guilds,  as  already  described.  The  existing  power  of 
imions  is  great,  but  it  would  be  speedily  abased, 
should  it  be  unwisely  perverted  into  an  engine  of 
general  annoyance  and  oppression.  A  union  of 
masters,  aided  by  the  law  and  .the  authority  of  the 
state  would,  in  six  months,  dissolve  all  the  imions  of 
men  in  the  kingdom.  But  I  trust  there  will  be  no 
fieed  of  any  such  hostile  combinaticxiy  and  it  is  with 
a  sincere  desire  to  avert  a  catastrophe  of  this  kind, 
that  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  submit  two  or  tbroei 
pomts  for  the  consideration  of  the  members  of  thft: 
trades'  associations.  .1: 

:  Thejirit  is,  that  workmen  cannot,  UyanyeoB^; 
l)ination,  force  wages  beyond  a  certain  limit,  without 
producing  injury  to  themselves*  If  wages  are  raisoA 
80  high,  that  the  gains  of  the  master  on  the  sale.qf 
liis  commodities  are  reduced  below  the  average  profit 
f>{  capital,  he  will  either  withdraw  his  money  from  sq 
jonproductive  an  employment,  or  remove  his  business 
to  another  place,  where  it  can  be  carried  on  under 
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more  favourable  circumstances.  In  etther  cftse»  dM 
occupation  of  workmen  is  gone,  and  g^raspiag  at  tM 
much  they  lose  all. 

The  practical  examples  which  I  could  citCy^of  dAtri- 
ment  to  operatives  from  unreasonable  or  UBJnstpre* 
tensions^  are  numerous.  A  considerable  namber  4if 
lace-frames  were  removed  from  Nottingfaamslmtt  l» 
liie  western  counties,  in  consequence  of  the  combiiM^ 
tbns  of  workmen.  In  the  fourth  Parliamentarj  Repent 
respecting  Artisans  and  Machinery  it  is  lelafted,  dmt 
one  of  the  partners  of  an  extensive  cotton  factory  A 
Glasgow,  fettered  and  annoyed  by  theconstaat  intop^ 
ference  of  his  workpeople,  removed  to  Oie  stale  of  Item 
York,  where  he  re-established  his  madbinery^andtlMt 
afforded  to  a  rival  community  at  once,  a  pattern  of 
our  best  machinery,  tmd  ^n  example  of  the  belt 
mode  of  using  itr  1%e  croppers  of  the  West  Rtdiag 
of  Yorkshire,  aAd  the  hecklers  or  flax-dressers, 
onfold  a  '*  tale  of  woe,"  on  this  very  subjeoC 
oamings  exceeded  those  of  most  mechanics,  Imt  ths 
frequency  of  "strikes"  among  them,  and  tibe  irrsgsk 
hrities  in  their  hours  and  times  of  working,  cmnpeDs^ 
masters  to  substitute  machinery  for  their  manoal 
labour.  Their  trades,  in  consequence,  were  in  great 
part  superseded.  The  manufacturers,  at  first,  tavol 
little  or  nothing  by  the  substitution  of  machinery, 
but  it  formed  a  more  peaceable  aikl  unfailing  agont* 
If  I  understood  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  ooi* 
toctly,  the  colliers  and  keelmen  of  the  Tyne  aad 
Wear  have  been  reduced  to  greater  hnmiliatioB  tlom 
Iwretofore,  by  the  discomfitore  of  thek  oombinalkMit 


to  raifle  ws^es.  Bat  of  this  fact  I  am  not  surei 
I  am  not  sure,  in  this  instance,  whether  the  men  or 
(ke  masters  were  at  fault :  but  this  I  do  know,  that 
the  noble  Marquis,  my  Lord  Durham,  and  other 
great  coal-mine  owners,  form  a  most  detestable  con- 
federacy against  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis^ 
m  the  supply  [of  eoais,  and  which  confederacy,  I 
trust,  will  be  speedily  destroyed. 

Secondly  y  it  appears  to  me  an  impracticable  at« 
tempt  on  the  part  of  the  unions,  to  fix  either  tba 
hours  of  working,  or  the  rate  of  wages,  by  one  nai^ 
form  and  invariable  scale.  They  may  have  a  genenl 
rule  or  usage  on  diese  matters,  but  it  ought  to  be  oat 
with  many  exceptiont. 

^  The  natural  tendency  of  wages  is  to  rary  wiUi  tha 
prices  of  commodities,  but  as  tibe  unionists  cannot 
prospectively  fix  the  pfices  of  commodities,  liiey  can* 
not  prospectively  fix  the  price  of  their  own  labour.  If 
Iliey  had  power  to  enable  their  employers  to  seli  tfaf 
produce  of  their  industry  at  a  fixed  price,  they  might 
have  some  right  to  c<mipel  them  to  6«y  It  at  a  fixdl 
price.  To  attempt  td  maintain  wages  at  an  invarildila 
atandard;  liy  the  mimdate  of  a  committee  or  associ- 
ation, is  nothmgless,  than  journeymen,  in  the  nina* 
teenth  centuiy,  repeating  the  follies  of  the  mastcsa 
in  the  fourteenth,  when  the  price  of  labour  was  fixad 
by  royal  prodama^n,  or  act  of  parliameat.  Ihi 
injustice  and  futility  of  this,  has  been  repeated^f 
shown  in  the  foregoing  History  of  the  Middle  and 
Working  Qasses. 
"  The  optatives  of  the^  Leeds  UBk>irafinrm,  dot 
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their  design  is,  to  ^*  protect  the  upright  manufao^ 
turer  against  the  unfair  competition  of  the  avaricious 
one,  and  to  secure  a  fair  remuneration  for  labour.'' 
Let  them  stick  to  this — ^let  their  association  be  di- 
rected solely  against  the  under-selling,  grinding  em- 
ployer, and  their  confederacy  will  be  viewed  with  as 
much  favour  by  many  of  the  masters,  as  it  is  by  the 
journeymen  themselves. 

-  The  last  point  I  beg  to  submit,  is  the  interference 
of  the  committees  of  unions,  in  disputes  between  the 
employers  and  the  employed.  If  unions  are  not  air 
lowed  to  support  workmen  against  unfair  reduction 
of  wages,  or  other  oppression,  the  entire  object  of 
their  associations  falls  to  the  ground.  But  the  power 
of  interference  should  be  exercised  with  great  caution 
and  forbearance.  For  strangers  to  interfere  between 
a  master  and  his  men,  is  as  delicate  an  office,  as 
for  strangers  to  interfere  in  the  disputes  of  a  married 
]Mdr.  It  may  be  beneficial,  once  in  a  hundred  times, 
but  the  chances  are,  that  it  tends  to  widen  breachei^ 
foment  quarrels,  and  interpose  obstacles  to  their 
mutual  happmess  and  prosperity. 
».  Let  us  now  consider  how  the  institution  of  trade 
societies  a£fect8  the  community.  Hitherto,  I  have 
only  considered  the  relations  they  establish  between 
employers  and  the  employed.  Their  chief  object,  %$ 
before,  explained,  is  the  maintenance  of  high-priced 
labour.  Society  has  seldom  an  interest  at  variance 
with  the  attainment  of  this  end.  The  contest  is  be- 
tween profits  and  wages ;  in  other  terms,  whether  a 
greater  or  less  sum  shall  go  into  ihe  pockets  of  the 
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master  or  workman.  Buyers  of  commodities  are  in 
the  same  situation  in  respect  of  profits  and  wages,  as 
farmers  are  in  respect  of  rent  and  tithe.  If  the  farmer, 
were  exonerated  fromtithehe  wouldhave  an  additional- 
sum  forthwith  to  pay  for  rent,  to  an  exactly  equal 
amount.  If  the  buyer  of  an  article  paid  nothing  for 
wages  to  the  workman ,  he  would  have  j  ust  as  much  ad- 
ditional to  pay  for  profit  to  the  master.  Except  in  the 
particular  case,  when  profits  are  at  a  minimum,  that 
is,  are  so  low,  that  further  depression  would  force  ca* 
pital  into  other  employment ;  the  rate  of  wages  ha9 
no  influence  on  the  prices  of  commodities.  Masters 
always  obtain  as  much  as  they  can  get  for  their 
goods,  without  regard  to  the  wages  of  journeymen; 
if  wages  rise,  profits  fall,  and  the  contrary,  if  wages 
fall,  prices  remaining  unchanged.  But  the  con- 
sumer is  not  affected  in  either  case;  the  price  he 
pays  in  the  market  for  an  article,  depending  on  the 
proportion  between  the  supply  and  demand,  not  on 
the  proportion  in  which  profits  and  wages  are  shared 
between  the  employer  and  employed. 

As  a  consideration  bearing  on  the  aggregate  hap- 
piness of  the  community,  it  is  better  wages  should 
be.high  than  profits.  The  number  of  the  employed- 
exceeds  the  number  of  employers  in  every  occupa- 
tion ;  if,  then,  either  profits  or  wages  must  give  way 
— if  either  masters  or  operatives  must  submit  to  a 
reduction  of  income,  it  is  a  less  evil  that  the  mino- 
rity should  undergo  a  privation  of  the  luxuries,  than 
the  majority  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  > 

It  has  been  urged  against  combinations,  that  they 
tend  to  maintain  an  artificial  price  of  labour.    But 
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the  prices  of  most  articles  are  artificiallj  enhanced 
in  this  country ;  almost  every  interest  is  supported^ 
eithar  by  confederacies  of  the  masters  against  the 
public,  or  supported  by  protecting  duties :  our  tkn^ 
ber,  our  tea,  our  sugar,  and  even  bread,  are  all  re-» 
tailed  to  us  at  artificially  enhanced  prices.  An  art»* 
fieial  price  of  labour,  then,  is  not  an  exception,  bat 
m  accordance  with  the  general  system.  The  trade 
vnicms,  however,  do  not  seek  the  support  of  protect- 
ing  duties ;  they  do  not  wish  that  competition  should 
be  excluded  or  narrowed  by  fiscal  regulations ;  all 
Aey  aim  at  is,  not  the  taxing  of  rivals,  bat  free 
fiberty,  individually  or  collectively,  to  fix  the  price 
and  regulate  the  sale  of  the  only  article  in  which 
they  deal — their  industry. 

That  labour  does  sometimes  need  proteetiom  may 
be  established  by  reference  to  the  treatment  of  fru> 
tory  children,  and  I  refer  to  this  more  readfly,  m 
order  to  refute  a  prevalent  error.  Legislative  inter- 
ference in  this  case  has  been  objected  to  on  two 
grounds :  first,  that  wages  are  b^t  settled  by  the 
master  and  workmen,  without  the  meddlmg  of  a 
tlurd  power ;  and  secondly,  that  masters  always  pay 
as  kiffh  wages  as  they  can  ajford  to  pap  at  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  profit.  Hie  first  objection  I  shall  pese 
over ;  it  is  admitted  by  all,  that  inftmt  labour  forme 
a  special  exception  to  the  general  rule  applicable  to 
adults :  but  it  is  the  assumption  that  mastera  pay 
wi^es  according  to  the  profits  they  realize  by  die 
sale  of  commodities,  I  shall  notice. 

Now,  I  ask  whether  the  profits  realized  in  the  eot* 
tOB^  woollen,  and  linen  manufaetuies^  thirty 


ago^werenol  far  greater  than  at  present?  This  wiii 
fattrdij  be  denied ;  it  cannot  be  denied,  because  the 
Mwnf««<»  fortunes  Ta^Hdly  accumulated  during  the 
wwr,  and  the  slowness  and  rarity  with  which  they 
have  been  accumulated  since  the  peace,  estaMiah 
the  fact.  Having  disposed  of  this  intenrogatory^  I 
adc  another,  namely — Whether  factory  children  wexe 
txeated  materially  b^er ;  whether  their  wages  were 
hi^ier^  and  the  hours  of  working  shorter  firom  1800 
td  1815  when  profite  were  so  much  greater,  than  in 
1832  when  they  are  so  much  less  ?  Answers  to  this 
mi^  differ :  but  I  happen  to  know,  of  my  own  pei^ 
sonal  knowledge,  that  the  poor  factory  child  was 
doomed  to  the  same  merciless  and  unrequited  toil 
m  the  former  as  in  the  latter  period.  Acts  of  pax^ 
lisment  establish  this,  independently  of  my  testt* 
HK>ny.  The  42d  Geo-  III.  c.  73,  passed  m  1802  (seer 
pb  98),  and  many  subsequent  enactments,  show  that 
pnriiament,  nearly  thirty  years  since,  found  it  neces* 
sary  to  interfere  for  the  furotection  of  infants  against 
the  cupidity  of  their  tadunasiers.  This,  I  thinks 
liilly  demonstrates  that  the  rate  of  profit  does  not 
iBTariiMy  determine  the  rate  9f^nage$t  and  that 
other  motives  than  the  mere  generosity  of  employers 
must  oocasionally  interfere  to  compel  than  to  a  more 
equitable  division  of  their  gains  with  their  work* 
pt<^. 

One  consequence  ascribed  to  the  trade  unions,  \ 
have  not  yet  noticed,  namely,  their  tending  to  injure 
foti^gB  trade,  by  keepii^  up  the  price  of  labour. 
Wages^  as  before  explained^  only  aiect  catomsBoa 
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when  they  reduce  its  gains  below  the  average  profit 
of  capital.  They  are  only  one  element  in  the  prices 
of  commodities,  from  which,  if  we  suffer  disadvan- 
tage, it  is  compensated  by  our  exhaustless  beds  of 
coal — ^by  superior  capital,  skill,  and  machinery— 
that  will  long  enable  us  to  undersel  our  rivals  in 
the  markets  abroad.  When  other  countries  equal 
US  in  these,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  allege  the  high 
rate  of  wages  as  an  obstacle  to  commercial  industry. 
Of  late  years,  we  have  been  sustaining  a  national 
loss  from  low  rather  than  high  wages.  The  wealth 
we  ought  to  have  accumulated  by  our  mechanical 
improvements,  has  been  shared  in  by  other  nations,- 
without  an  equivalent  return.  Our  merchants  have 
been  running  a  race  of  cheapness,  not  against  the 
foreigner,  but  against  each  other,  and  selling  their 
goods  greatly  below  the  price  necessary  to  keep  pos- 
session of  the  markets  of  Germany  and  America.' 
Had  wages  been  higher,  prices  could  not  have  been 
so  far  depressed  by  individual  competition ;  what 
the  foreigner  has  gained,  our  own  artisans  have  lost.* 
An  over-supply  of  labour  unfortunately  afforded  too 
great  facilities  for  an  over-supply  of  commodities* 
Competition  for  employment  enabled  manufacturers 
to  reduce  wages — to  increase  the  hours  of  working- 
make  one  man  do  the  work  of  two — children,  of 
adults — adding  thereto  a  vast  increase  of  steam 
power — and  the  result  of  all,  an  unexampled  glut  of 
commodities. 

The  consequences  of  this  over-production  are  ob- 
vious. They  are  unprecedented  low  prices— prices 
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that  neither  yield  a  fair  profit  to  the  master,  nor  fair 
wages  to  the  workman — and  both  are  dissatisfied. 

It  must  now,  I  think,  be  conceded  that  I  have 
endeavoured  to  state  both  sides  of  a  very  difficult 
question.  The.  conflicting  claims  of  capital  and  in- 
dustry present  new  features  for  the  study  of  the 
economical  writer.  I  am  not  an  indiscriminate  ad* 
mirer  of  the  Trade's  Unions:  for  I  mistrust  the 
honest  exercise  of  all  power,  whether  in  gOTem- 
ments  or  the  people,  which  is  not  open  and  re- 
sponsible. My  chief  aim  has  been  to  ascertain,  by 
impartial  inquiry,  whether  they  are  likely  to  be  pro* 
ductive  of  more  good  or  evil ;  whether  they  are  likely 
to  lead  to  a  more  equitable  apportionment  of  the 
aggpregate  income  of  the  industrious  orders,  and 
thereby  to  an  increase  of  their  aggregate  happiness ; 
and  whether  the  machinery  of  their  formation  does  noC 
offer  facilities  for  disseminating  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  principles  that  govern  the  price  of  labour,  and 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  in  the  preced- 
ing chapters  on  wages. 
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CHAP.  XL 

EMPLOYMENT   FUND-SOCIETIES. 

Principle  of  Supply  and  Demand  mostlj  regulates  Profits  and 
Wages — Social  Erils  of  Confederacies  of  Workmen — Effects 
of  a  Combination  of  Shopkeepers — High  Wages  of  Tailors  in 
the .  Metropolis  the  result  of  their  Combination~*Additional 
Objects  which  Trade  Societies  ought  to  embrace — Employ- 
ment Fund>Societies — Suggestions  for  meeting  Fluctuations 
in  Trade— Proportion  Wages  form  of  Prices — C(»n-laws. 

From  the  inquiries  of  the  last  chapter  it  is  ap- 
parent trade  societies  for  the  maintenance  of  high- 
priced  lahour  are  obnoxious  to  serious  objections. 
They  are  constantly  liable  to  be  perverted  from  their 
legitimate  objects,   either   into  arbitrary  tribunals 
exercising  an  oppressive  power  over  workmen  not 
members  of  them,  or  into  hurtful  interferences  with 
the  freedom  of  employers.    They  are  an  attempt  to 
establish  a  monopoly  in  the  sale  of  labour  as  hurtful 
as  monopolies  in  the  sale  of  commodities.    The  un- 
restricted operation  of  supply  and  demand  mostly 
fixes  the  equitable  price  of  labour  as  of  merchandise. 
Under  the  action  of  this  principle  the  respective 
shares  of  master  and  workman  in  the  prices  of  com- 
modities will  ordinarily  be  fairly  apportioned.     If, 
by  improvements  in  machinery,  or  other  causCy  the 
profits  of  the  master  are  augmented,  the  wages  of 
the  workmen  will  undergo  improvement;  b^^ause 
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the  increase  of  profit,  by  attracting  capital  to  that 
channel  of  employment,  must  increase  the  demand 
for  labour,  which  will  necessarily  enhance  wages. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  profits  be  depressed, 
wages  would  be  depressed  also,  and  this  depression 
in  the  rate  of  profit  would  tend  to  prevent  any  ad- 
dition to  the  quantity  of  capital  already  proved  suf- 
ficient,  and  thereby  to  aiiy  increase  of  employment. 

Social  evils  also  may  result  from  combinations 
which  cannot  be  overlooked.  Their  natural  tendency 
is  to  foment  divisions  and  animosities  in  society, 
arraying  different  classes  against  each  other,  though 
mostly  united  by  common  interests.  Supposing  thiiS( 
divisional  spirit  encouraged,  the  whole  community 
might  become  resolved  into  hostile  confederacies, 
the  workmen  against  their  masters,  and  the  masteris 
against  the  public.  The  result  would  be  general 
anarchy,  a  social  disorganization  more  inimical  to 
general  order  and  enjoyment  than  the  feudal  system ; 
the  different  classes  of  the  industrious  forming  so 
many'  conflicting  clans,  who,  like  the  barons  and 
their  vassals,  would  be  engaged  in  a  ceaseless  strife 
of  plot  and  coimterplot,  attack  and  defence. 

Confederacies  maintained  by  exclusive  principles 
may  be  beneficial  to  the  confederates,  but  hurtful  to 
other  workpeople.  The  brushmakers,  for  example, 
are  a  confederated  body ;  they  may  enforce  regular 
tions  whicfai  fix  the  wages  to  be  paid  by  their  em- 
ployers, and  to  limit  the  number  of  apprentices  to 
be  taken  by  each  master.  These  regulations  may 
be  advantageous  to  journeymen  brushmakers,  since 
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they  limit  competition  in  their  business ;  but  how  do 
{hey  affect  other  classes  ?  Whether  brushes,  in  this 
particular  case  are  kept  at  a  higher  price  than  they 
Otherwise  would  be,  I  shall  not  inquire,  but  ask  how 
other  persons  who  haye  to  lire  by  their  labour  are 
affected.  By  the  regulation  respecting  apprea« 
tices,  and  by  refusing  to  work  with  non-associated 
journeymen,  they  keep  out  of  the  brush-trade  many 
perhaps  who  would  like  to  enter  therein,  and  thereby 
infringe  the  liberty  of  individuals  in  the  choice 
of  employment.  Secondly,  though  their  combina^ 
tion  tends  to  keep  up  wages  in  the  brush-trade^  it 
tends  to  dej^ress  them  in  other  branches  of  industry  * 
for  it  is  obvious  that  as  the  number  of  brushmakers 
are  fewer,  the  number  of  operatives  forced  into  other 
trades  must  be  greater;  and  as  wages  depend  on 
competition  for  employment,  they  must  be  lower,  in 
consequence  of  the  exclusive  laws  of  the  craftsmen 
in  the  bristle-line. 

The  effect  of  the  brushmakers'  regulati<ms  is  the 
feame  as  if  the  grocers,  cheesemongers,  and  alehouse- 
keepers  of  a  town  should  combine  to  limit  their 
numbers  and  prevent  competition  in  their  several 
businesses.  Such  confederacies  would  doubtless  be 
Tery  profitable  to  themselves,  by  compelling  every  one 
to  go  to  their  shops  for  their  grocery,  cheese,  and  beer  ; 
but  it  would  be  very  injurious  to  the  rest  of  the 
townspeople.  It  would  obviously  be  a  cunningly 
devised  scheme  for  keeping  up  an  exorbitant  rate  of 
profit,  as  the  combination  of  brushmakers  is  to  keep 
up  an  exorbitant  rate  of  wi^;e8. 
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That  oombinations,  when  sacoessfuily  executed, 
tend  to  keep  up  wages,  may  be  established  by  com* 
paring  the  wages  of  confederated  and  uncon^erated 
operatives.  Hatters,  coopers,  and  coachmakers, 
&r  example,  form  associated  bodies,  and  Uieir  wages 
exceed  those  of  type-founders,  saddlers,  carpenters, 
and  other  branches  of  industry  where  the  workmen 
are  not  associated.  But  the  tailors  afford  the  most 
striking  instance  of  the  dexterity  with  which  they 
have  fortified  their  own  interests  against  the  interestd 
of  the  public  and  other  workpeople.  Cutting  out  h 
supposed  to  involve  some  sublime  mysteries  of  art; 
but  the  chief  ^nployment  in  tailoring  is  well  known 
to  require  neither  great  skill  nor  bodily  exertion. 
Yet  the  wages  of  a  journeyman  tailor  in  London  are 
6i.  a  day,  which  is  a  much  higher  remuneration 
than  is  received  by  the  generality  of  workpeople  in 
the  metropolis.  The  reason  is,  that  tailors  are  closely 
confederated;  and,  by  their  perfect  organization 
and  discipline,  they  have  been  able  to  maintain  theic 
wages  as  high  in  1833  as  in  1815,  when  money 
would  only  purchase  two-thirds  of  the  necessariea 
of  life  it  will  purchase  at  present. 

A  similar  conclusion  mi^t  be  estaUished  by  a 
comparison  of  the  different  rates  of  wages  paid  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  Spinners  and  slubbe^^ 
for  example,  who  are  confederated,  receive  higher 
wages  than  weavers,  who  are  not  confederated. 

From  what  has  been  advanced  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  it  is  plain  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Trade  Unions ;  still,  as  they  are  founds  on 
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^e  principle  of  keeping  up  the  price  of  labour,  they 
ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  embrace  one  or  two  other 
purposes,  of  equal  or  greater  importance.  The  first 
pf  these  to  which  I  shall  allude  is  the  dissemination 
fonong  themselves  of  a  knowledge  of  the  true  e0- 
liomical  principles,  which,  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work,  have  been  shown  to  govern  the  rate  of  wages. 
Without  an  acquaintance  with  these,  and  without 
their  practical  application,  all  their  combinations 
against  low  wages  and  deteriorated  circumstances 
"Will  prove  unavailing. 

A  second  consideration  the  Unions  ought  to  em- 
brace is,  the  adoption  of  measures  for  guaranteeing 
l¥orkmen  against  the  disastrous  consequences  result- 
ing from  fluctuations  of  employment.     It  has  been 
idready  shown  (chap,  ix.)  that.the  demand  for  labour 
in  no  branch  of  industry  is  uniform,  varying  with  the 
seasons  and  mercantile  vicissitudes.     Now,  it  is  for 
these   periods  of  depression  workmen  ought  to  be 
provided.      Upon  an  average  of  years,  it  is  probable 
that  the  wages  of  workmen,  in  most  branches  of  in- 
dustry, are  adequate  to  their  maintenance ;  but  the 
misfortune  is,  that  during  years  of  full  employment, 
no  provision  is  made  for  years  of  slackness.     The 
high  wages  of  good  years,  the  workman  often  spends 
in  greater  indulgence,  without  regard  to  the  priva- 
tions to  which  he  will  be  subjected  in  bad  years. 
Yet  these  bad  years  are  of  inevitable  occurrence. 
By  the  institution  of  Savings-banks  and  Friendly 
Societies,  future  provision  is  made  for  want,  infir- 
mity, old  age,  and  death ;  but  these  events  are  .iu>t 
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more  certain,  than  that  a  period  of  great  conimercial 
and  manufacturing  activity  will  be  followed  by  one 
of  corresponding  depression.  Why  then  ought  not 
precaution  to  be  adopted  against  the- latter,  as  well 
as  the  former  ?  With  the  exception,  however,  of 
the  tailors  of  the  metropolis,  I  believe  no  class  of 
operatives  make  any  provision  for  years  of  scarcity 
of  employment. 

To  meet  so  great  a  defect  in  the  economy  of  the 
working  classes,  various  expedients  may  be  sug- 
gested.    One  is,  that  each  workman-  learn  several 
trades,  so  that,  if  one  fail,  he  may  turn  to  another. 
A  second  expedient  I  shall  beg  to  submit,  is,  that 
workmen  engage  with  their  employers  for  such  term 
of  years  as  experience  has  shown  ordinarily  covers 
the  brisk  and  slack  peridds  of  employment.    This 
would  be  analogous  to  the  practice  of  hiring  in  rural 
industry.'  It  might  be  made  applicable  to  piece* 
work ;  the  workman  conditioning  to  receive  an  aver* 
age  weekly  sum  from  his  employer,  and  the  surplus 
of  his  earnings,  if  any,  at  the  expiration  of  hb  con- 
tract.    Engagements  of  a  similar  nature,  though  for 
a  different  purpose,  are  madd  by  some  masters  of 
Sheffield,  in  order  to  secure  the  services  of  joiimey- 
men  for  a  lengthened  period. 

A  third  suggestion  has  been  offered  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  in  1830^ 'to 
inquire  into  the  state  of   manufacturers'  emplfjy- 
ment.    Tlie  substance  of  the  plan  of  the  committee 
-  is,  that  societies  be  formed,  called    Employment 
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Fund-Societies,  of  whicli  workmen  of  any  trade  oi 
employment  might  become  members ;  that  the  ma* 
nagement  of  each  society  and  its  funds  be  vested  in 
the  members;  that  each  member,  while  in  work,  con- 
tribute weekly  or  monthly  a  certain  amount  to  the 
Society;  and  that  the  amount  of  contributiona  of 
each  person  stand  in  his  name,  and  not  be  drawn  out 
except  during  his  want  of  employment.  In  case  of 
death,  the  amount  of  a  member's  contribution  to  be 
paid  to  his  family  or  representatives,  except  a  certain 
proportion,  to  be  deducted  for  the  general  fund  of  the 
society.  A  member  to  be  allowed  to  pay  his  contri- 
butions in  a  lump  beforehand,  or  hold  two  or  more 
shares,  contributing  in  proportion,  being  entitled  to 
receive  on  each  accordingly,  and  having  a  number  of 
votes  in  the  society's  meetiags  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  shares  holden. 

The  chief  advantages  of  a  society  founded  on 
these  principles  would  be,  that  a  secure  fund  would 
be  provided  from  good  limes,  against  want  of  work 
in  bad  times.  The  amount  and  continuation  of 
assistance  to  any  member  would  be  proportioned  to 
lis  own  previous  industry  and  forethought,  and  no 
idle  or  improvident  person  would  draw  upon  the 
means  of  others.  The  payments  would  be  received 
by  little  to  provide  against  a  severe  practical  evil, 
and  could  not  be  diverted  or  withdrawn  for  any 
other  pui-pose.  Lastly,  a  feeling  of  co-operation 
and  fellowship  among  workmen  would  be  likely  to 
ftid  auch  societies,  and  a  person  once  becomiag  • 
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member,  would  probably  ooiUiniie  sadi,  for  tbe 
fake  of  the  contingent  benefits  arising  from  forfeitf^ 
deductions  on  deaths,  drc. 

In  lieu  of  belonging  to  an  Employment  Fund«« 
Society,  a  man  might  indtvidaally,  and  on  his  own 
account,  make  a  pronsion  for  years  of  scarcity  of 
work ;  by  resolving,  during  a  period  of  hi^  wages, 
to  deposit  a  sum  weekly  in  a  8aTings4)ank9  to  accu* 
mulate  against  a  period  of  adversity.    This  would 
be  really  more  economical  than  bdonging  to  an 
association.     All  societies  are  unavoidably  attended 
with  some  expenses  of  management,  and  which  must 
be  paid  by  the  members ;  but  these  expenses  would 
be  avoided  by  contributing  to  a  savings-bank.     A 
workman  in  the  latter  would  enjoy  the  further  advan-* 
tage  of  having  a  complete  control,  without  the 
intervention  of  others,  over  his  own  fund,  and  he 
might  also  vary  the  amount  of  hi»  weekly  saving  as 
most  convenient.     But  the  hazard  in  this  case  is, 
ftke  fund  would  be  liable  to  be  violated,  or  not 
efficiently  supported.     Might  not  the  workman  fail 
to  make  his  weekly  deposit  in  the  bai^,  or  might 
not  the  fund  itself  be  encroached  upon  for  other 
purposes  than  to  meet  deficiency  of  work  ?     These 
contingencies  must  depend  on  the  fortitude  of  the 
party ;  in  short,  whether  to  belong  to  a  society,  not 
to  raise  a  fund  individually,  is  best,  must  depend  on 
personal  character*      Both   plans  are  good,   and 
which  ou^t  to  be  preferred,  can  only  be  determined 
by  previous  habits  and  disposition. 
I  shall  leave  without  further  comment  the  several 
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suggestions' mentioned  y  to  the  consideration  of  the 
iporking  classes,  and  those  who  feel  interested  in 
the  improvement  of  their  condition.     The  objects 
sought  are  their  independence,  and  the  guaranteeing 
them  against  those  distressing  privations  inseparable 
from  the  constantly  recurring  fluctuations  in  the 
market  of  labour.     Unless,  however,  the  working 
people  themselves  will  adopt  measures  for  securing 
their  own  welfare,  no  power  on  earth  can  do  it  for 
4hem :  but,  before  they  can  do  this,  they  must  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  principles  on  which  their 
welfare  depends.     Their  lot  is  not  so  favourable  :as 
it  ought  to  be,  but  it  might  be  worse.    There  is  a 
♦*  lower  deep "  still ;    from  a  cottage  they  may 
descend  to  a  cabin,  from  white  bread  to  brown,  from 
meat  to  potatoes.    They  should  make  a  stand  in 
time,  and  on  sure  ground;  for,  if  once  trampled 
down,  the  spirit  and  power  are  lost  to  rise.     There 
are  not  wanting  those  to  remind  them  how  much 
better   off  they   are    than   their  neighbours   and 
ancestors.      They    know    this    as    well    as    their 
teachers,  they  know  their  forefathers  were  serfs; 
they  know,  too,  that  lords  were  great  robbers,  who 
could  not  write  their  own  names.      What  is  the  use 
of  such  retrospections  ?    Why  should  men  be  told 
they  were  once  children,  and  bandaged  and  whipped 
by  masters  and  nurses,  as  cruel  as  ignorant.    Are 
we  never  to  go  forward  ?     Is  the  past  always  to  be 
a  type  of  the  future  ?    The  world  is  not  so  old  that 
all  forms  and  fashions  of  society  have  been  ^c- 
haustedi  and  who  can  tell  one  may  not  be  in  store 
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which  shall  at  least  guarantee  every  honest  man, 
willing  to  work,  not  merely  from  want,  but  mean* 
ness. 

.    I  am  a  great  admirer  of  political  economy,  but  do 
not  implicitly  adopt  all  its  dogmas.      National  hap- 
piness is  more  important  than  national  wealth,  very 
unequally  apportioned.    Repudiating  with  contempt 
the  idea  that  the  rich  are  in  a  conspiracy  against 
the  poovy  and  that  they  do  not  wish  to  improve  their 
condition ;  still,  I  think  that  in  all  fiscal  and  do- 
mestic measures,  the  maxim  should  be  acted  upon, 
that  it  is  better  100  persons  should  live  comfortably, 
than  one  luxuriantiy.     High  wages  are  therefore 
more  important  than  high  profits ;  it  is  better — should 
they  ever  be  at  issue — the  people  should  be  happy, 
than   foreign  trade  prosperous.     On  this  point  I 
concur  with  the  working  man's  best  friend — though 
long  and  strangely  belied — who  has  declared  that  he 
**  really  cannot  conceive  any  thing  much  mpre 
detestable,  than  the  idea  of  knowingly  condemning 
the  labourers  of  Great  Britain  to  the  rags  and 
wretched   cabins  of    Ireland,  for    the  purpose  of 
selling  a  few  more  broad  cloths  and  calicoes.''— 
(^Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population,  b.  4,  c.  IQ.) 
But  it  is  quite  unreasonable,  to  urge  the  influence  .of 
high  wages  on  the  sale  of  manufactures,  so  long  as 
masters  tolerate  such  a  stumblingblock  in  their  way 
as  the  corn-laws.      Dear  provisions  must  produce 
one  of  two  effects — they  must  either  lower  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes,  or  raise  the  rate  .of 
wages.     Nobody  can  wish  the  former  riesult,  theie- 
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lore  everj  oae  miut  ^notest  against  dieap  labour^ 
wfaik  tlieie  is  dear  bcead.* 


*  I  lia?«  BO  wvdi  to  diagixise  die  importsnoe  atehmp  labour* 
nba  vast  aactoat  to  wlueh  madbmeij  hai  been  applied,  hm 
Indod  to  iaereaao  tbe  qumitity  of  goods  maiui£Mitured«  aad 
lower  their  price,  whereb jr  thej  hare  been  brouigbt  within  the 
xeach  of  all  classes  of  consumers,  rather  than  to  lessen  the 
smnber  of  persons  employed.  Lord  Milton,  in  his  *'  Addran 
to  Landownen,"  recommending  the  repeal  of  11m  cora4aw8» 
hm  stated  some  striJdng  facts  showing  the  praparnoa  whidi 
Wiggles  form  of  tfao  prices  of  eommodities. 

'*  In  the  mannfactnre,"  says  his  lordship,  "  of  fine  woollen 
doth,  the  wages  paid  by  the  manu&cturer  amount  to  about 
60  per  cent.,  upon  the  total  expenditure  incurred  between  tbs 
|nxrchase  of  the  wtx>1  in  the  foreign  port,  and  tiie  period  wlita 
ikB  cloth  is  in  a  state  fit  for  sale ;  in  the  manofaotuze  of  Uneo 
jam,  the  cocresponding  expeoditoro  in  wi^es  is  aboat  48  p«r 
cent. 

"  In  the  manufiicture  of  earthenware,  the  wages  paid  by  the 
manufacturer  amount  to  about  40  per  cent. ;  that  is  to  say.  In 
&e  conyersion  o£  tiie  requisite  quantity  of  clay  into  goods 
iporth  lOOe.,  402.  are  paid  to  the  woriaaen,  in  ths  shape  off 


**  It  is  obyious,  however,  that,  in  these  three  instances^ 
especially  in  the  latter,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  remaining 
charges  is  resolvable  into  the  wages  of  labour,  though,  perhaps^ 
not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in  the  next  instances  I  am  aibout^o 
flito.  In  the  mannfiutara  of  pig  iron,  the  expense  of  laboir 
qpon  the  various  ingredients  empkrjred,  amounts  to  no  less  than 
^1  per  cent.;  and,  ia  its  sobsequent  conversion  into  bar  iroQ|» 
to  84  per  cent. 

"  In  the  working  of  collieries,  the  expenses  are  almost  en« 
tirely  resolvable  into  labour;  and,  in  cases  within  my  own 
Imowledge,  Ae  wages  actually  paid,  exceed  90  per  eent.  upon 
tlM  current  ezpenditnro.    IntiiedifiKBfaitbnacbesofthostMl 
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CHAP.  XIL 

BEKT  OF  LAKD. 

Difference  between  the  Practical  and  Scientific  Inqnirep^Aiuu 
logy  between  Rent  and  the  Interest  of  Money — Origin  ^ 
the  Appropriation  of  Land — ^Incnase  of  Coldyatutt  witktiii 
Increase  of  Populatioa — Effects  produced  on  Rent  and  Piicai 
by  Cultivation  extending  from  richer  to  poorer  Soils — Dc» 
Anderson's  Theory  of  Rent — Rent  increases  witli  the  Increase 
of  Capital  and  Industry — Component  parts  of  Rent — The 
Machinery  of  Agriculture  less  perfect  than  that  of  Manufae* 
tures — Rent  of  Land  detennined  by  the  Value  of  Prodnecfe 
and  the  Value  of  Produce  determined  by  the  Cost  of  raising 
it  on  the  poorest  Soils — Tithe,  Poor-rate  and  Land-tax 
fall  on  Landlords — ^Abolition  of  Rent  would  not  render  Com 
cheaper,  nor  Wages  higher ;  it  would  only  put  Fanners  fXL 
the  places  of  their  Landlords. 

The  objects  are  widely  different  which  engage  the 
attention  of  the  practical  man  and  the  scientific  in- 
quirer.   Ask  a  farmer  what  rent  is,  or  why  he  pays 

manufacture,  the  following  may  be  stated  as  the  proportions 
per  cent,  whicb  materials  and  wages  bear  to  each  otfaar* 

Material.     Wages. 
In.  Files  (eoane)  50  50  per  cent. 

Ditto  (finer)  t5  fS 

Table  Knives  and  Forks    S5  65 

Razors  •  10  90 

Scissors  (coarse)  15  85 

Ditto  (fine)  «         4  96 

*'  Great  as  is  the  proportion  v^eh  'wages  bear  to  the  direst 

cost  of  manufacturing  these  articles,  it  must  netw  be  htpMm^ 
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a  higher  rent  than  his  neighbour,  he  shakes  his  head, 
and  smiles  at  the  simplicity  of  the  querist.  Ask  him 
again  how  rent  originated,  or  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  Lord  Acre  charges  a  yearly  sum  for  the  use  of 
his  land,  and  he  is  still  more  astonished  at  such  ap» 
parently  futile  and  irrelevant  interrogatories.  If  the 
feurmer  be  of  an  ingenuous  and  patient  disposition, 
and -you  a  monied  person,  he  may  seek  to  enlighten 
your  understanding  by  stating  what  he  conceives  an 
analogous  case,  asking,  in  his  turn,  why  you  charge 
Mr.  Needy  interest  for  a  loan  of  money.  '*  Rent  and 
interest,"  he  may  allege,  '^  have  the  same  origin.  You 
have  the  money  to  lend  as  Lord  Acre  has  his  land 
to  let :  it  is  unimportant  how  you  got  your  money, 
as  it  is  how  his  lordship  got  his  estate :  it  might  be 
acquired  by  descent,  by  industry,  by  dexterity,  or  by 
violence ;  it  is  all  one.  The  law  says  it  is  yours, 
and  the  law  is  the  arbiter  of  right.     Mr.  Needy  can 

that  bj  far  the  greater  part  of  the  price  of  the  material  itself 
consists  of  wages ;  and,  consequently,  that  almost  the  entire 
value  of  our  steel  goods  may  be  said  to  consist  of  the  wages  of 
labour.*— pp.  30—32. 

His  lordship  has  not  stated  the  proportion  which  labour  forms 
of  the  expense  of  raising  com.  From  the  inquiries  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  it  appears  thirt  in  the  cultivation  of  arable  land 
wages  are  about  equal  to  the  rent  paid  to  the  landlord,  wad  about 
one-fourth  of  the  total  outgoingsof  the  farmer  in  rent,  tithe,  taxes, 
rates,  seed,  manure,  interest  of  capital,  &t,c,  (Lowe's  5te(c  of 
England,  p.  152.)  It  has  been  stated  on  good  authority  (Bir. 
Place),  that  an  increase  of  It.  per  head  per  day  to  drerj  hus* 
bandry  labourer  above  18  years  of  age  with  a  proportumal  rise  to 
all  below  that  age,  and  to  women  em|^yed,  amounts  to  n 
greater  than  the  whole  rental  xeceiyed  from  land. 
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employ  the  money  he  borrows  tn  trade,  so  tha  it  not 
only  yields  a  profit  sufficient  for  his  maintenance^ 
but  to  pay  the  interest.  It  is  the  same  with  my  farm ; 
the  produce  is  sufficient  to  defray  all  outgoings,  and 
to  leave  a  surplus  adequate  to  my  support,  and  the 
payment  of  my  landlord.  As  to  my  nei^bour's 
farm  being  lower  rented,  the  reason  is,  it  affords 
scantier  returns  with  the  same  outlay ;  same  as  if  the 
returns  of  trade  were  less,  the  interest  of  money  would 
be  less :  or  if,  in  place  of  lending  your  money  yoa 
traded  with  it  yourself,  the  interest  would  be  merged 
in  the  profit ;  just  as  Lord  Acre  would  lose  his  ca« 
pacity  of  landlord  by  turning  farmer  and  cultivating 
his  own  domain." 

The  analogy  between  land  and  capital  appears 
nearly  perfect,  and  rent  is  the  interest  paid  by  the 
tenant  to  the  landlord  for  the  use  of  the  soil.  To 
this  conclusion,  however,  it  may  be  objected^  that 
capital  is  the  reward  of  anterior  industry,  but  land  is 
the  gift  of  nature  alike  to  all  mankind.  And  what, 
it  may  be  replied,  was  the  gift  worth  as  it  first  came 
from  the  donor.  Its  value  is  as  much  the  creation 
of  industry  as  capital ;  and  probably  it  was  never 
thought  worth  appropriating  by  man,  till  it  had  been 
adapted  by  labour  to  his  wants. 

Were  land  unlimited  in  quantity  and  uniform  in 
fertility,  it  would  yield  no  rent ;  it  would  fetch  no 
price,  any  more  than  air  or  water.  The  fertile  plain 
of  the  Pampas,  extending  for  hundreds  of  miles 
across  the  continent  of  America,  is  without  landlord 
and  tenant,  and  yields  no  rent,  to  any  body.    Men 
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imy  only  an  article  that  is  fcarce,  not  that  whicb  it 
open  to  all,  and  so  abundant  as  to  be  adequate  to 
their  utmost  desires.  Let  land  be  limited  in  qusAr 
tity,  or  disproportioned  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabit* 
ants,  and  it  then  begins  to  haye  a  value,  and  the 

m 

question  immediately  arises,  whose  shall  it  be  ?  Fint 
occupancy,  he  who  first  discovered  it,  or  set  his  foot 
upon  it,  seems  to  have  the  strongest  daim ;  or  if 
this  be  disallowed,  he  who  first  cleared  it  of  wiM 
animals,  or  in  any  way  improved  it  by  his*  labour, 
would  have  the  best  title :  or  perhaps  the  questioil 
of  ownership  would  be  determined  on  the  principle 
of  an  enclosure  act,  by  the  apportionment  of  the  land 
among  all  the  existing  claimants. 

The  most  ancient  account  of  the  appropriation  of 
an  unsettled  territory  is  that  recorded  of  Lot  and 
Abram.  When  their  flocks  became  so  numerooi 
that  strife  arose  between  their  herdsmen  for  the  pos* 
session  of  pasture-ground,  Abram  proposed  an  ami* 
cable  division  of  the  country,  and,  addressing  Lot, 
said,  <<  Is  not  the  whole  land  before  thee  ?  SqMurate 
thyself,  I  pray  thee,  from  me.  If  thou  wilt  take  the 
left  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  right ;  or,  if  thou  di^ 
part  to  the  right  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  left*" 
This  proposal  being  accepted,  they  parted.  Lot 
journeying  eastward,  and  Abram  dwelling  in  the 
land  of  Canaan. 

In  whatever  mode  land  may  have  been  originally 
appropriated,  two  consequences  would  follow  it; 
first,  the  question  of  ownership  would  be  set  at  rest; 
whoever  joined  the  community  would  be  bound  by 
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the  settlement  previously  agreed  upon,  and  coulid 
only  obtain  land  by  conveyance  from  the  original 
partitioners.  The  claim  of  a  new-comer  to  a  share 
of  the  soil  would  thus  be  cut  off;  but  his  loss  would 
"perhaps  be  more  than  compensated  to  him,  by  the 
advantage  of  being  bom  later,  and  entering  into  a 
state  of  society  which  at  least  had  made  s6me' pro- 
gress in  the  establishment  of  order>  industry,  and  the 
rights  of  property. 

The  second  result  of  appropriation  would  be,  that 
land  would  begin  to  have  a  value ;  in  other  words, 
those  who  joined  the  community  subsequent  to  the 
l^rtition,  and  had  no  land,  would  be  willing  to  buy 
it  of  those  who  had,  or  to  give  their  labour,  or  other 
'^equivalent  for  the  use  of  it.  In  this  manner,  rent 
would  originate ;  the  quantity  of  land  being  limited 
but  there  being  no  limit  to  the  increase  of  claimants, 
disputes  would  arise  as  to  ownership,  when  land  be- 
came scarce;  this  being  settled  by  a  division  of  the 
land  among  the  existing  inhabitants,  rent  would  en« 
sue,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  subsequent 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  community. 

The  best  land  would  doubtless  be  first  occupied, 
and,  if  the  quality  were  uniform,  the  rent  would  be 
tiniform.  If  the  population  increased,  the  produce 
of  the  land  first  brought  into  cultivation  might  be* 
eome  inadequate  to  their  support,  and  it  would  be 
necessary  to  resort  to  soils  of  an  inferior  description, 
or  which  required  a  greater  expenditure  of  labour 
to  raise  from  them  an  equal  quantity  of  food.  Should 
population  continue  further  to  increase,  the  necessity 
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of  raising  a  still  greater  quantity  of  food  would  urgf 
men  to  the  cultivation  of  land  of  a  still  inferior  qua* 
lity^  or  which  required  a  still  greater  expenditure  of 
labour.  The  sterility  of  the  land  last  brought  inta 
culttvationy  increasing  with  every  increase  of  the  in- 
habitants,  they  would  at  length  be  forced  on  land  ab- 
solutely barren,  or  that  yielded  no  return  for  the  !«• 
bour  expended  upon  it.  Here  further  cultivatioii 
would  stop  ;  and  the  increase  of  population 
must  stop  too ;  for,  as  the  quantity  of  food  raised 
could  not  be  augmented,  a  greater  number  of  people 
could  not  be  supported. 

In  this  place,  it  is  important  to  trace  the  e&ct  on 
rent  and  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  of  the 
gradual  extension  of  cultivation  from  the  richer  to 
the  poorer  soils. 

Rent  is  ^'that  portion  of  the  produce  of  land 
which  remains  to  the  owner  after  all  the  ontgoingy 
belonging  to  the  cultivation  are  paid,  including  tho 
ordinary  profits  of  the  capital  employed;"*  it  i$ 
the  difference  between  the  value  and  the  cost  of 
raising  produce.  In  the  most  fertile  lands  this  difr 
ference  is  the  greatest,  and  it  becomes  gradually  less, 
supposing  the  price  of  produce  to  remain  stationary^ 
as  cultivation  extends  over  inferior  soils  requiring  n 
greater  expenditure  of  labour.  But  an  advance  q( 
price  is  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  extension 
of  cultivation.  If  the  rich  lands  only  defray  tbs 
charges  of  culture,  no  one  will  venture  to  cultivate 
the  poor  lands.    Let,  however,  the  price  of  pro* 
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diice  advance,  and  lands  of  the  next  inferior  degree 
of  fertility  may  leave  profit  to  the  cultivators ;  and 
should  prices  continue  to  advance  still  higher,  it  may 
he  profitable  to  cultivate  land  even  of  the. third 
degree  of  fertility,  or  land  requiring  treble  the  out* 
lay  of  the  first,  and  double  the  outlay  of  the  second 
sort  brought  into  cultivation.  During  this  progres** 
sion,  the  rent  of  the  rich  land  would  advance  with  every 
advance  in  the  value  of  produce.  It  is  plain  therd 
could  not  be  two  prices  for  the  same  article,  and  the 
price  would  be  determined,  not  by  the  expense  of  rais- 
ing produce  on  the  rich,  but  on  poor  land ;  for,  unless 
the  outlay  on  inferior  land  could  be  realized,  it  would 
not  be  cultivated  :  but  as  the  expense  of  raising  pro«^ 
duce  on  rich  land  had  remained  stationary,  while 
its  value  had  augmented,  the  surplus  or  difference 
between  the  two  constituting  the  landlord's  share, 
or  rent,  would  have  increased.  The  advance  of 
rents,  therefore,  has  been  caused  by  the  advance 
of  prices  consequent  on  the  increased  competition 
for  food  of  an  increasing  population.  It  follows  the 
position  of  the  economists  is  perfectly  well  es- 
tablished. High  rents  have  not  produced  the  high 
price  of  corn,  but  the  high  price  of  com  has  pro- 
duced high  rents.* 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  explain  (perhaps  im« 
perfectly  and  with  some  deviations  from  my  pre- 
decessors) the  theory  of  rent.  It  appears  to  have 
been  first  partly  propounded,  accompanied  with  a 

**  Principlet  rf  Poliiical  Edmomy,  by  David  BM!ttAii^>  ^<«^.« 
p.  62. 
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considerable  admixture  of  error,  by  Dr.  Andersoiiy 
in  17779*  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations^  Anderson's  ideas 
were  promulgated  afresh  by  Mr.  Malthus  and  Sir 
Gilbert  West,  in  1815;  and  a  new  version  of  them 
given  by  the  late  Mr.  Ricardo,  who  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Mill,  Mr.  M^CuUoch,  and  the  economical 
writers  in  the  Encyvlopmdia  Britannica.  Afterwards 
the  subject  was  taken  up  by  Colonel  Thompson,  in 
his  True  Theory  of  Renty  who  successfully,  I  think, 
pointed  out  the  fallacies  into  which  Mr.  Ricardo  and 
his  followers  had  fallen,  and  demonstrated  that  the 
cause  of  rent  is  substantially  that  mentioned  by 
Adam  Smith,  namely,  '^  the  limited  quantity  of  the 
land  in  comparison  with  the  competitors  for  its  pro- 
duce." Dr.  Chalmers,  in  his  late  work  on  Political 
Economy  J  concurs  in  this  conclusion.  To  enter  into 
the  controversy  would  not  suit  my  pages ;  but  as 
Mr.  Ricardo's  doctrine  was  made  the  foundation  of 
erroneous  conclusions  on  tithe,  wages,  and  profit, 
it  may  be  useful  to  point  out  its  fallacy,  and  which 
,  will  be  easily  apprehended  after  the  preceding  ex- 
position. 

Mr.  Ricardo's  position  was,  that  rent  had  its  origin 
in  the  varying  fertility  of  land,  and,  of  course,  if 
land  had  been  of  uniform  quality,  no  rent  would 
ever  have  been  paid.  Rent,  however,  as  before  ex- 
plained, is  only  the  difierence  between  the  value  and 
cost  of  raising  produce.     Keeping  this  in  mind,  let 

*  Principle  of  Poitttco^  "Eefmomy,  by  R.  J.  McCuUoob,  Esq., 
second  editioD,  p.  430* 
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118  suppose  the  land  of  a  country  limited  in  quantity^ 
and  all  of  uniform  quality ;  let  us  suppose  further, 
that  from  the  increase  of  population,  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  food,  and  of  course,  an 
increase  in  the  price.  Now,  the  effect  of  this  increase 
in  price,  must  necessarily  be,  either  to  create  rent 
for  the  first  time,  or  to  increase  its  amount.  If  pro- 
duce, prior  to  the  increase  in  value,  only  just  de- 
frayed the  charges  of  raising  it  (and  it  could  not 
do  less  than  this),  it  must  now  exceed  it,  leaving  a 
surplus  or  rent  to  the  landlord  ;  or,  if  it  before  left 
a  surplus,  it  must  now  leave  a  greater ;  and  eithef 
alternative  is  wholly  independent  of  the  varying  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  arising  as  it  does  solely,  from  the 
increased  consumption  of  a  commodity,  of  which  the 
supply  is  limited. 

The  error  of  Mr.  Ricardo  has  been  properly  cha- 
racterized by  Colonel  Thompson,  as  the  "[fallacy  of 
inversion."  It  confounds  the  effect  with  the  cause. 
It  is  not  because  of  the  exhttence  of  inferior  soils, 
that  the  superior  pay  a  rent ;  but  it  is^  because  the 
superior  pay  a  rent,  that  the  inferior  can  afford  to  be 
cultivated. 

A  gradation  of  fertility  is  a  secondary  cause  of  a 
gradation  of  rent,  or  of  inferior  land  yielding  inferior 
rent,  and  nothing  more ;  since  the  primary  cause  of 
gradation  of  rents  is  the  necessity,  arising  from  the 
augmented  competition  for  food,  which  compels  re- 
course to  less  productive  lands  than  those  first  oc- 
cupied. 

By  further  endeavouring  to  e\\iev^%X<^  ^^  \«v^ 
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^mitested  theme'of  economical  writers^  I  shoiild  er* 
haps  only  obscure  it.  So  far  as  it  is  apj^icable  to 
this  country,  it  is  a  theory  only ;  since  it  is  wdl 
known,  that  the  price  of  corn  in  England,  neither 
depends  on  the  varying  fertility  of  the  soil,  ncff  tiie 
iDGrease  of  population,  but  on  acts  of  the  legislature* 
Various  important  conclusions,  however,  may  be 
drawn  from  the  preceding  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
of  rent,  and,  with  a  brief  enimieration  of  them,  I 
9hall  conclude  the  chapter. 

1.  The  progress  of  rent  is  a  necessary  cense* 
quence  of  the  progress  of  society.  An  increasing 
population  creates  the  necesinty  for  an  lucreasing 
supply  of  food,  and  an  mcreasing  opulence  affords 
the  means  to  purchase  it  at  higher  prices,  whiA 
tends  to  improve  and  extend  the  culture  of  the  soil* 
Better  modes  of  husbandry— better  implements — 
improved  roads  and  canals,  for  the  conveyance  of 
produce  to  the  best  markets — reduction  in  the  prices 
of  labour — diminution  in  poor-rates,  taxes,  tithes, 
and  other  charges  on  land — all  are  in  favour  of  tlie 
landlord.  They  lessen  the  expense  of  rabing  and 
disposing  of  agricultural  produce,  and  thereby  en- 
able the  occupier,  or  landlord's  agent,  to  realize  a 
greater  surplus  or  difference  between  the  outgoings 
and  income  of  his  farm.  All  these  circumstanees 
are  extrinsic  to  the  owner  of  the  soil  as  such ;  if, 
however,  by  arbitrary  legislation  he  compels  the 
consumer  of  his  produce  to  pay  a  monopdy  pries 
for  it,  the  question  is  altogether  altered.  But  in  the 
nsttural progress  of  tUnga  \ie  Va  ^oirWAb}  ^^asahre;  he 
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receives  his  rent  for  the  use  of  his  land  as  the  eapi* 
talist  receives  interest  for  the  nse  of  his  money.  If 
his  agricultural  machinery  has  become  more  pro- 
ductive, so  has  the  cotton  and  linen  manufacture! 
by  the  agency  of  the  steam-en^ne,  power-loom, 
and  spinning  jenny;  He  has  both  gained  and  lost 
by  social  improvement— he  has  gained  a  greater  ter- 
ritorial revenue,  and  lost  the  power  and  pageantry 
of  feudality. 

2.  Rent  is  a  complex  term,  it  is  not  only  a  payment 
for  the  use  of  the  natural  properties  of  land,  but  also 
includes  the  profit  of  capital  expended  in  its  im* 
provement.  The  soil  of  Britain  was  once  not  moire 
valuable  than  thiat  of  the  Illinois.  It  has  been  en^ 
riched  by  centuries  of  labour — ^by  the  discoveries  of 
science — and  by  being  the  site  of  an  opulent  manu* 
facturing  community.  The  owner  of  land  is  the 
Owner  of  all  these:  whoever  buys  land  buys  the 
wealth  accumulated  upon  it,  and  the  revenue  he 
purchases  or  inherits  consists  chiefly  of  profit 
arising  from  anterior  industry.  Hence,  the  objec-» 
tion  made  to  a  tax  on  rent,  since  it  is  a  tax  not  only 
on  income,  derived  from  the  natural  fertility  of  the 
soil,  but  also  on  the  profit  of  money  laid  out  ia 
agricultural  improvements,  in  fencing,  draining,  and 
road-making :  it  operates  like  a  tithe  to  the  restraint 
of  good  husbandry  and  enterprise. 

3.  The  earth  has  been  compared  to  a  machine,  or 
gradation  of  machines,  out  of  which  food  and  raw 
materials  are  fabricated.  Bat  the  machinery  qC 
agriculture  differs  from  the  madunet^  ol  \£axwS»s> 
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tnres ;  in  the  fonner  the  best  machines,  or  most., 
fertile  soils,  are  first  brought  into  employment,  and 
necessity  only  compels  recourse  to  those  of  less  pro- . 
ductive  power ;  in  manufactures  on  the  contrary, 
the  worst  machines  are  commonly  those  first  in-  . 
T^ted,  and  experience  continually  adds  to  their 
efficiency.    The  commodities  produced  also  differ  ia 
lelatiye  importance.     Agricultural  industry  is  chiefly 
occupied  in  producing  the  necessaries — ^manufac^ 
turing  industry  the  luxuries  of  life.    The  former 
Will  always  create  a  market  for  themselves.    Corn  : 
and  meat  can  never  long  be  a  drug;  if  there  be  a 
Jack  of  consumers  of  these,  a  few  years  of  plenty 
and  cheapness  will  soon  call  them  into  exbtence* . 
Cheapness  of  provisions  will  even  stimulate  the  de* 
mand  for  woollens,  silks,  and  calicoes ;  but  food  is  . 
of  more  indispensable  utility  than  clothes.    Men 
have  been  found  to  live  without  the  latter,  never 
without  the  former. 

4.  The  rent  of  land  is  determined  by  the  value  or  . 
price  of  its  produce. 

The  owner  of  the  soil  will  exact  as  much  for  the 
use  of  his  land  as  he  can  get,  as  a  capitalist  will  foi^ 
the  use  of  his  money.  If  produce  rise  in  price,  the 
profit  of  farming  will  rise.  Capital  will  flow  into 
that  channel  of  employment;  there  will  be  increased 
competition  for  land ;  higher  rents  will  be  offered,  . 
and,  as  just  remarked,  the  landlord  will  take  the 
highest.  The  contrary  effects  obviously  follow,  if 
there  is  a  fall  in  the  price  of  produce. 
^  5.  As  rent  is  determined  by  the  value  of  producCi^ 
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80  the  value  or  price  of  the  whole  produce  is  deter-, 
mined  by  the  expense  of  raising  that  portion  of  it 
n^ch  is  raised  on  the  poorest  land  in  cultivation. 

There  cannot  be  two  prices  for  the  same  article, 
quality  and  every  thing  else  being  the  same.  Com 
grown  on  the  richest  will  be  sold  at  the  same  price 
as  com  grown  on  the  poorest  land ;  that  is,  at  the 
highest  price  the  grower  can  get.  But  this  price 
musty  at  least,  be  adequate  to  defray  all  the  charges 
of. raising  it  on  the  most  expensive  soils:  no  one 
would  cultivate  such  soils  at  a  loss  ;  they  would  be 
abandoned,  unless  they  yielded  the  ordinary  profit 
of  capital,  and  defrayed  the  outgoings  in  labour, 
manure,  and  implements  of  husbandry.  The  sup- 
ply  of  com  would  thus  diminish,  and  this  diminu* 
tion  would  go  on  till  either  prices  rose  to  be  remu^ 
nerative  to  the  grower  on  the  least  productive  land^ 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  till  cultivation  was 
limited  to  land  of  that  degree  of  fertility,  upon  which 
the  outlay  did  not  exceed  the  value  of  its  produce.^ 

6.  From  what  has  been  previously  explained,  it 
may .  be  easily  inferred  how  tithe,  land-tax,  poor- 

*  In  the  last  two  pnqpositions,  and,  indeed,  through  ths 
chapter,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  am  endeavouring  to 
ehicidate  the  general  principles  which  influence  rent  inde* 
pendently  of  artificial  institutions.  In  England,  rent  has  rarely 
been  left  to  be  determined  by  the  natural  rise  and  611  in  th« 
value  of  agricultural  produce.  Although  the  legialature  has 
long  ceased  to  fix  the  income  of  the  labourer,  it  has  not  ceased 
to  fix  the  income  of  the  landlord.  Rent,  too,  is  influenced  by 
local  circumstances — proximity  to  towns,  roads,  and  canals,  and 
the  terms  of  leases*  •  ' 
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fsrtet,  and  all  imposts  levied  on  land  or  its  prodiK^y 
ultimately  settle  on  the  owner  of  the  soil. 

Rent  is  the  residnum  or  landlord's  share  left  aftef 
die  tenant  has  deducted  from  the  valve  of  piodace 
all  outgoings,  including  a  reasonable  profit  waA 
maintenance  for  himself.  As  the  value  of  prodnoe  is 
determined  solely  by  the  proportion  between  the 
impply  and  demand,  neither  landlord  nor  tenant  kae 
any  control  over  the  income  received  by  the  lattor, 
to  meet  all  outgoings.  Should,  therefore,  the  out* 
goings  increase,  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax,  tidie^ 
poor-rate,  or  other  assessment,  there  is  no  way  of 
meeting  this  augmented  outlay,  except  by  $avm§  a 
some  branch  of  expenditure,  in  the  wages  of  hboor^ 
fai  the  profit  of  the  farmer,  or  in  the  rent  of  flbA 
landlord.  But  snj^se  wages  are  already  reduced 
to  the  lowest  point  compatible  with  the  subiisteftes 
^the  labourer,  and  that  to  reduce  them  lower  would 
dHve  him  to  acts  of  outrage  that  endanger  theseevritf 
of  property ;  why,  then,  it  is  plain  there  can  be  nd 
reduction  of  outgoing  undet  this  head.  Will  the 
farmer  bear  a  reduction  of  income  ?  Not  if  his  pro* 
fits  are  already  as  low  as  those  realized  in  other 
branches  of  industry;  he  will  throw  up  his  farm  firsts 
and  transfer  his  csqpital  and  industry  to  anoth^  oc- 
cupation. But  rather  than  the  farmer  should  do 
this,  the  landlord  most  probably  will  submit  to  fe» 
duction  in  his  rent ;  thus  the  additional  burden  will| 
at  last,  fall  on  the  owner  of  the  soil,  and  he  will  be 
constrained  to  bear  it,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  he 
can  throw  it  on  nobody  else — ^unless  he  is  powecfid 
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enough  in  the  State  to  throw  it  on  the  consnmer  by 
the  enactment  of  a  corn-law. 

Because  agricuUural  charges  are  borne  by  the 
owners  of  the  soil,  it  most  not  be  inferred  that  a  re« 
duction  of  them  benefits  the  landowners  ezclosivety, 
end  not  tbe  commnnity.  This  wonid  be  a  pernicious 
error.  Land  may  be  of  so  poor  a  description^  and 
require  so  large  an  outlay  of  labour  and  manure,  that 
at  existing  prices  it  leaves  only  the  average  pr6« 
fit  of  capital.  If  to  the  charges  on  such  land  a 
tithe  or  poor-^rate  be  superadded^  it  must  necessa* 
tily  remain  uncultivated  ;  because,  if  the  profit  was 
only  an  average  one  before,  it  must  now  be  less,  of 
swallowed  up  altogether  in  the  new  assessment. 
Wages,  in  consequ^ice,  will  be  less  than  they  were 
before,  because  the  demand  for  labour  is  less :  and 
agricultural  produce  will  be  dearer  than  before,  bei^ 
cause  the  quantity  produced,  and  brought  to  marked 
has  diminished* 

7.  liie  abolition  of  rent  would  not  render  tarn 
Aeaper;  it  would  only  abrogate  a  class  of  society 
iriiose  subsistence  is  chiefly  derived  from  that  species 
of  income,  and  substitute  in  their  places  another  order 
of  men,  who,  from  habits  and  education,  are  perhapi 
less  qualified  even  than  country  gentlemen  to  exe* 
cute  the  duties  of  legislators  and  ma^trates. 

As  much  com  will  be  grown,  as  can  be  grown  at 
the  existmg  prices,  leaving  the  average  profit  of  ca* 
]Mtal  to  the  grower.  But  the  prices  of  com  depend 
on  the  quantity  brought  to  market ;  and  as  the  pay* 
ment  of  rent  has  no  influence  on  the  harvests,  neither 
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lendering  them  more  abundant  nor  deficient,  it  can 
have  no  influence  on  prices.  Whether  a  fanner 
grows  com  on  his  own  land,  or  on  land  he  rents,  he 
will  ask  the  same  price  for  it ;  that  is,  the  highest 
yifice  he  can  get,  or  which,  from  the  competidon 
among  buyers,  they  will  be  disposed  to  gire.  The 
abolition  of  rents,  therefore,  would  only  tend  to  en- 
rich the  farmers ;  it  would  enable  them  to  keep  a  - 
bailiff,  steward,  or  tenant,  to  do  their  work ;  in  short, 
to  take  the  places  of  their  landlords,  without  in  the 
least  benefiting  the  consumers  of  their  produce. 

8.  The  abolition  of  rents  would  not  tend  to  raise  ^ 
wages. 

Whether  a  labourer  is  hired  by  a  landowner  or 
his  tenant,  he  is  hired  at  the  lowest  wag^  he  will 
submit  to  work  for.     If  the  farmer's  rent  were  re-^ ' 
mitted,  he  would  continue  to  go  to  market  on  the  ' 
same  principle ;  that  is,  of  having  all  hb  work  done 
at  the  lowest  price.     Conscience  does  not  enter  into 
these  bargains ;  they  are  all  regulated  on  a  principle 
of  business;  that  is,  of  saving  all  that  can  be  saved,  < 
aad  gaining  all  that  can  be  gained.    This  is  seen  in 
Ireland,  where,  from  the  redundancy  of  labourers,  they 
ar«  sometimes  forced  to  work  for  2d,  or  3d.  a  day,  and 
masters  are  not  ashamed  to  give  this  miserable  pit* 
tance.    The  legislature  tried  to  remedy  a  similar  evil 
centuries  ago,  but  their  efforts  were  found  futUe  or 
mischievous,  and  they  found  that  the  only  cure  for 
an  overstocked  market  of  labour  was  to  lessen  thft ' 
siq)ply. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

TENDENCY  TO   OVER-POPULATION. 

Mankind  increase  faster  than  Food — Limit  to  the  Increase  of 
the  Species — Farther  increase  in  all  Countries  checked  bj 
PoTertj  or  Pmdence  —  Relig^us  Objection  'answered^* 
Remedies  of  Over-Population — Natural  and  Artificial  ChaelM 
— Deterioration  of  Societj  by  the  Operation  of  the  Natoifl 
Check  of  Miseiy — Reasons  for  Mamage  in  preference  to 
Concubinage — Circumstances  which  make  Marriage  an  EtiI 
*  — Scriptural  Injunction,  "  Be  Fruitful  and  Multiply,"  eonsi* 
dered — Obligation  to  maintain  Children — Policy  of  further 
Legislatiye  Restraints  on  Marriage— Decrease  in  the  nmii- 
ber  of  Marriages— Proposals  for  diresting  Wedlock  of  ito 
impoverishing  Consequences— Emigration  an  unobjectionable 
Remedy  of  a  Redundant  Population — Symptoms  of  an  Ex* 
cess  of  People  described— Question  of  the  Relatire'  In* 
crease  of  Population  and  Capital  during  the  last  Thirty 
Years-~Decrease  of  Mortality— Orer-Population  results  from 
defect  of  Moral  Culture— In^rtance  of  the  Subject,  and  the 
Poor  more  interested  in  it  than  the  Rich-^A  Popular  Know- 
ledge of  the  Principles  of  Population  the  only  permanent  Ro* 
medy  of  Poverty  and  low  Wages. 

•  The  history  of  man  affords  indulatable  evidence 
of  the  rapid  tendency  of  mankind  to  increase,  and 
those  who  adopt  the  authority  of  the  Scripture  can 
hardly  refuse  assent  to  the  theory  of  population. 
Adam  and  Eve  are  the  parents  of  the  human  race, 
and  by  the  descendants  of  a  single  pair  the  whole 
earth  has  been  peopled.    Upon  \!£»a  fecX  ^^  '^^- 
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gious  might  found  their  faith  in  the  prolific  nature  of 
our  species,  but  the  narrative  of  the  Bible  is  corro- 
borated by  the  testimony  of  history. 

Romulus  and  Remus,  aided  by  a  few'followers, 
founded  the  Roman  empire.  The  states  of  Italy 
and  of  Greece,  and  the  nations  of  Asia,  were  the 
offspring  of  a  few  exiles,  or  colonists,  driven  from 
fheir  homes  by  crime  or  want,  or  internal  dissen- 
^ons*  In  more  recent  times  America  offers  a  strik- 
ing example  of  the  progress  of  nations.  Almost 
tfithin  the  cognizance  of  the  existing  generation 
this  great  continent  has  been  discovered,  reclaimed, 
and  comparatively  filled  with  inhabitants.  Indi- 
viduals, no  less  than  nations,  attest  the  principle  of 
population.  Sterility  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule 
of  life.  Of  the  tiiousands  united  by  marriage, 
within  immediate  observance,  how  few  there  are 
who  do  not  leave  behind  them  a  progeny  treble 
their  own  number,  and  with  similar  powers  of  propa- 
gation. 

This  great  law  of  nature  is  not  limited  to  man,  it 
extends  in  equal  force  to  the  animal  and  vegetable 
creations.  A  couple  of  rabbits,  or  flock  of  sheep, 
would  fill  the  whole  earth,  if  their  increase  were 
not  checked  by  want  of  food,  or  space  or  climate. 
If  the  earth  were  vacant  it  might  be  sowed  and  o?er« 
spread  with  a  smgle  grain  of  wheat,  or  with  m  single 
plant,  as  fennel,  or  henbane.  In  all  these  cases  the 
law  of  increase  is  the  same,  whether  as  affects  maoi, 
or  animals  or  vegetables;  they  all  increase  in  a 
geometric  ratio,  and  the  necessity  that  limits  theii 
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indefinite  multiplication  is  the  impossibility  of  ob* 
taining  an  indefinite  amount  of  subsistence. 

The  propagation  of  plants  and  animals  is  limited 
by  the  bounds  of  the  earth,  and  these  again  limit 
the  propagation  of  man,  dependent  as  he  is  upon 
fhem  for  subsistence.  If  the  supply  of  food  could 
be  indefinitely  extended,  the  numbers  of  mankind 
might  be  indefinitely  multiplied.  But  though  thei 
produce  of  the  earth,  in  a  given  space,  may  be  in* 
creased  by  additional  labour  and  improved  modea 
of  culture^  this  increase  is  not  proportionate;  % 
a  double  expenditure  of  labour  on  the  soil  will  not 
obtain  a  double  produce,  nor  a  treble  expenditure 
a  treble  produce :  the  increase  obtained  continues 
to  bear  a  less  and  less  proportion  to  the  labour  ex« 
pended*  There  is,  however,  no  diminution  in  tha 
procreative  power  of  man ;  as  his  numbers  augmeiit 
there  is  no  proportionate  diminution  either  in  incli-^ 
nation  or  ability  to  propagate  his  race.  The  pro« 
ereative  power  is  a  constant  quantity,  while  thet 
sii[^ly  gS  food  is  a  quantity  constantly  decreasing. 
It  follows  that  we  are  reduced  to  one  of  two  alter-^ 
natives ;  either  to  the  necessity  of  controlling  the^ 
natural  tendency  of  man  to  increase,  or  of  sub-^ 
mitting  to  live  on  a  quantity  of  food  constantly 
dimini^iing*  But  this  must  have  its  limits ;  for  i£ 
man  continue  to  multiply  at  a  uniform  rate,  and 
the  supply  of  food  to  diminish,  he  will  at  length 
reach  that  minimum  of  allowance  inadequate  to 
support  life,  and  further  increase  be  checked  by 
absolute  starvatkia 
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-  Man  is  seldom  placed  in  cirenmstances  vhidi 
admit  of  the  full  development  of  bis  procreative 
energy.  In  civilized  communities  he  is  restrained 
by  prudential  motives ;  among  savages  the  sexual 
passion  is  unchecked,  but  the  evils  inseparable  from 
a  state  of  nature  tend  either  to  lessen  the  number  of 
births,  or  cause  premature  mortality.  The  power, 
however,  of  every  nation  to  people  up  to  and  exceed 
its  means  of  support  is  fully  evinced  in  the  rapi- 
dity with  which  the  ravages  of  war,  of  famine,  and 
epidemics  are  supplied,  and  the  speed  with  which 
newly-settled  countries,  abounding  in  the  means  of 
subsistence  and  employment,  are  peopled. 

In  rude  or  refined  states  of  society  the  number  of 
consumers  is  mostly  commensurate  to  the  existing 
supply  of  food ;  were  there  any  discrepancy  the 
chasm  would  be  speedily  filled  by  the  activity  of  one 
of  our  strongest  passions,  aided  by  the  facilitiee 
abundance  would  offer  for  the  nurture  and  main- 
tenance of  children.  But  though  nations  increase 
up  to  the  limit  of  subsistence,  this  limit  itself  variei 
with  the  degree  of  refinement,  which  has  fixed 
among  them  different  standards  of  living.  The  limit 
of  subsistence  to  a  Norwegian  is  the  bark  of  the 
linden*tree ;  of  a  New  Zealander  fish  and  worms'; 
of  a  South  American  the  fruit  of  the  banana ;  of  a 
Chinese  a  dish  of  rice ;  of  an  Irishman  a  bowl  of 
potatoes ;  while  an  Englishman,  more  elevated  than 
any,  fixes  the  necessaries  of  life  in  animal  food, 
beer,  and  wheaten  bread. 

Higher  ia  the  standard  of  subsistence  which  the^ 
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ktbhs  of  a  commimity  establish^  juid  the  farther  it 
»  remored  from  the  extremitj  ^  {isaniiie.  Btmj 
advance  in  the  scale  of  enjoyment  and  subsisteikce, 
vkether  in  respect  of  dkt,  eloAing^  or  habitatkm, 
is  a  remove  from  destitutioii^  on  whkh  we  may  ftSBi 
back  when  necessity  compels  a  retrograde  moive- 
menu  A  nation,  the  general  diet  of  vhich  consiBtt 
Off  animal  food,  may  resort  to  vegetables;  if  its  diet 
is  com,  it  may  fall  back  on  .pulse  or  potatoes*  Bat 
{Krilons  is  the  state  of  a  people,  no  less  than  that  of 
an  indiridaal,  driven  to  subsist  on  th^  last  v^ 
sources,  beyond  which  there  is  no  retreat ! 

Not  only  is  it  important  the  standard  of  nationiil 
sabsistence  should  be  high,  but  also  that  it  i^iouM 
mainly  consist  of  commodities,  the  supply  of  which 
is  least  liable  to  finctvatioQ.  Thus  com  is  a  mvck 
better  article  of  genera)  diet  than  ^potatoes';  the 
latter  being  more  peri^able — more  lial^  to  be 
affected  by  the  seasons — and,  moreover^  not  being 
goierally  produced  by  other^  comitries,  a  supply  of 
them,  in  the  case  of  dearth,  cannot  be  so  readily 
obtained. 

The  moral,  bke  the  physical  wovld,  is  governed 
by  immutable  laws,  and  it  is  only  by  the  exercise  of 
a  knowledge,  the  fruit  of  lengthened  experience, 
that  man  can  escape  the  evils  inseparable  from  his 
condition.  One  of  the  great  ends  of  nature  is  the 
perpetuation  of  her  works,  and  for  this  purpose  she 
scatters  abroad  the  seeds  of  life  with  a  liberal  and 
almost  careless  profdsioii.  Few  of  her  productKS«& 
uppear  destined  to  reach  matark^  ;  \yj'  MSom  TcnS05:- 

Y 
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pHcity,  she  provides  for  the  casualties  to  which  the 
early  stages  of  existence  are  exposed.  From  this 
^ne  might  be  demonstrated  the  tendency  of  popa* 
lotion  to  become  redundant  in  civilized  communi- 
ties. In  the  savage  state,  myriads  perish  on  first 
entering  into  life,  or  shortly  after ;  the  healthy,  well- 
formed,  and  robust,  only  surviving  to  manhood.  In 
civilized  states  the  principle  of  increase  is  not  less 
energetic ;  but  the .  chief  accidents  of  infancy  are 
averted  by  the  discoveries  of  science.  Thus  the 
latio  of  mortality  is  diminished,  while  the  principle 
of  increase  is  unabated.  Under  such  circumstances, 
it  is  evident  population  must  increase  faster  than 
the  means  of  subsistence;  for  though  the  latter  may 
augment,  it  will,  unless  aided  by  some  fortunate  dis- 
covery of  science,  or  other  accidental  occurrence, 
be  in  a  ratio  constantly  decreasing,  while  the  ratio 
of  increase  in  the  number  of  consumers  of  food  will 
-continue  undiminished. 

It  is  no  argument  against  the  tendency  of  man- 
kind to  increase  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence,  that 
the  number  of  people  in  most  countries  is  stationary. 
The  reason  is,  that  they  are  kept  back  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  natural  and  moral  checks  to  which  I  shall 
soon  advert.  "  Every  body,"  Mr.  Mill  most  justly 
observes,  '*  knows  the  fact,  that  in  the  greater  num- 
ber of  countries  tiie  population  is  stationary,  or 
nearly  so.  But  what  does  this  prove,  so  long  as  we 
are  not  informed  by  what  causes  it  is  prevented 
from  increasing?  We  know  well  that  there  are  two 
causes  by  which  it  may  be  prevented  from  increaa- 
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ing,  how  great  soever  its  natural  tendency  to  in- 
crease.    The  one  is  poverty ;  under  which,  let  the 
number  born  be  what  it  may,  all  but  a  certain  num- 
ber undergo  premature  destruction.     The  other  is 
prudence;  by  which  either  marriages  are  sparingly 
contracted,  or  care  is  taken  that  children  beyond  a 
certain  number  shall  not  be  the  fruit.*'* 
*    Experience  has  proved  that  population,  when  per- 
mitted its  full  development  by  an  abundant 'supply 
of  food,  can  double  itself  in  fifteen  years  :\  but  as 
in  no  country  this  rapid  increase  takes  place,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  number  of  the  people  in  every 
cojnmunity  is  kept  back  by  the  constant  operation, 
either  of  the  natural  check  of  misery,  or  the  less 
afflictive  preventive  of  moral  restraint. 
.   It  ha3  been  objected  to  the  doctrine  of  popula- 
tion, that  it  impugns  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of 
the  Almighty,  to  assume  that  misery  is  the  n&taral 
check  to  the  increase  of  mankind  beyond  the  means 
of  subsistence.     This  has  been  well  answered  in  the 
Supplement  to  the  Encyclop<Bdia  Britannica,    Grod 
has  given  to  man  his  reason  as  well  as  his  passions ; 
a  propiensity  to  propagate  his  species  is  one  of  the 
latter,  but,  like  his  other  appetites,  the  indulgence 
of  it  must  be  subordinate  to  his  understandingy 
otherwise  it  will  be  productive  of  evil  to  himself  and 
society. 

*  Elements  of  Political  Economy,  3d  edit.,  p.  50. 

t  On  Political  Economy,  in  Connexion  with  the  Moral  State  and 
Moral  Prospects  of  Society,  p.  380.  By  Thomas  CbalxDASf^^^^C^^ 
1832. 
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1K.—-BEMBDI1S  OF  OTEm-POFUXATIOV 

Ffom  the  inquiries  of  the  preceding'  sectioa  it 
nay  be  concluded  that  in  old  settled  countries,  the 
natural  tendency  of  mankind  is  to  increase  faster 
than  the  means  of  subsistence ;  that  the  efiect  of 
this  is  to  lessen  the  avera^  share  of  food  which  can 
be  procured  for  each  individual ;  and  that  as  a  dimi« 
nntion  in  the  physical  comforts  of  a  community  h 
productive  of  moral  and  intdlectual  degradation,  the 
general  condition  of  society  will  be  deteriorated. 

For  this  calamity  the  remedies  are  of  two  kinds : 
first,  those  which  nature  herself  imposes;  and 
secondly,  those  which  are  the  suggestion  of  human 
feasoD.  In  the  c^peration  of  the  first  class  of  rem&« 
dies^  the  evil  may  be  said  to  be  left  to  cure  itself;  in 
fact,  they  are  not  remedies,  any  more  than  the  con- 
duct of  a  man  who,  sufieriDg  under  a  grievous  malady, 
flhould  prefer  leaving  the  disorder  to  its  own  courte, 
rather  than  resort  to  the  advice  of  a  physician.  Hie 
second  class  of  remedies  may  be  considered  arti" 
Jieialf  but,  in  truth,  they  are  as  much  in  nature  as 
the  other ;  for  any  conduct  which  is  the  result  of 
knowledge  and  experience,  may  as  property  be 
termed  natural  as  that  which  results  from  mere  pat- 
sion,  ignorance,  and  want  of  forethought.  The  proper 
test  of  the  two  sorts  of  remedies  is  their  influence  on 
social  happiness,  and  by  this  test  I  shall  try  them. 

Tbe  effect  of  a   great   disproportion   between 
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^mmbers  and  food,  is  general  wiMryy  and  this 
misery,  etdier  by  lessening  fecundity,  or  increasing 
nortality,  is  the  circamstance  that  restotes  equi- 
librium between  numbers  and  snbsbteoce,  and  the 
witured  check  of  over-population.  But  the  trSk 
entailed  by  such  curatiFe  process  are  most  afflictive. 
A  community  su£[ering  under  the  pressure  of  phy>- 
sical  want,  would  be  regardless  <^  moral  and  intd* 
lectual  culture.  General  pindiing  and  priyatioR 
would  engender  general  selfism;  the  more  liberal 
arts  and  sciences  would  be  neglected,  and  benev^ 
lence  and  {^anthropy  would  be  lost  sight  of  in  the 
scramble  for  animal  subsistence.  Mr*  Hume,  in  one 
of  his  Essays,  alludes  to  the  deteriorating  effect  of 
misery  on  individual  diaractar.  A  prosperous  man 
will  mostly  be  found  more  accessible  to  virtuous 
emotions  than  one  who  has  been  soured  by  want  and 
disappointment.  Every  one  knows  that  it  is  a  more 
favourable  moment  to  ask  a  favour  of  a  person  when 
fall  than  fasting ;  after  dinner,y  hen  theheart  has  been 
Jnellowed  by  a  good  repast,  than  before.  Narratives  of 
shipwrecks,  the  history  of  the  French  campaign  in 
Russia,  and  traits  of  character  exhibited  in  our 
peninsular^ wars,  testify  how.  the  noblest  natures 
may  be  subdued  by  the  constant  pressure  of  cold, 
hunger,  and  fatigue,  and  rendered  callous  ta  everj 
claim,  save  that  of  self-relief  and  preservation. 
The  same  causes  will  influence  the  character  of  a 
whole  community  sufiering  under  the  misery  pro- 
duced by  redundant  population.  It  \&  ^  %\x\v^^^ 
for  existence,  ia  which  moral  axii  awAaiX  ^^*  ^s*^ 
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dl^^regarded  in  the  conflict  for  food,  profit,  and  em- 
ployment.    The  debasing  effects  of  want  and  iudi- 
.  gence,  may  be  remarked  in  the  different  demeanour 
of  the  several  classes  of  society.   Prudence  and  fore- 
;diought  are  mostly  proportioned  to  the  de^ees  of 
comfort  enjoyed.    The  lower  we  descend  in  the 
Bpcial  scale,  the  greater  is  the  recklessness  we  find 
of  future  consequences.     In  marriages  and  in  do^ 
mestic  economy  the  middle  classes  are  more  saying 
and  considerate  than  the  working  classes.  .  A  la- 
bourer is  geijieraliy  less  prudent   than  the  little 
tradesman,  the  beggar  less  prudent  than  the  labourer. 
AlHhis  results  from  obvious  and  intelligible  causes. 
'  Extreme  privation  stupifies  the  understanding ;  it 
destroys  the  mental  reflection,  which  induces  a  per- 
son to  deny  himself  an  immediate  but  perishable 
relief,  for  the  sake  of  a  future  and  more  enduring 
advantage.* 

Leaving,  therefore,  the  natural  remedy  of  misery 
to  over-population,  as  inconsistent  with  the  happi- 
ness  as  the  forethought  of  a  civilized  community,  let 
us  see  if  reason  suggests  any  preventive  less  demo- 
ralizing and  destructive.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind 

♦  The  fact  is  stated  by  Colqulioun,  and  quoted  by  Mr. 
Barton  (^Inquiry  into  Depreciation  of  Labour,  /p.  30),  that 
<*the  chief  consumption  of  oysters,  crabs,  lobsters,  piekled 
sahnon,  &c.,  when  first  tin  season  is  by  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
people.  The  middle  ranks,  and  those  immediately  under  them, 
abstain  generally  from  such  indulgences,  until  the  prices  are 
moderate."  This  abstinence  of  the  middle  classes,  may  be  also 
ascribed  to  their  better  information;  knowing  that  when  pro- 
Tiflions  are  highest  in  jtrice,  they  are  the  worst  in  quaHty,^ 
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tbilt  I  am  pursuing  this  inTestigation  without  re* 
ference  to  the  state  of  this  country ;  whether  we  are 
suffering  from  an  excess  of  people  will  form  an 
after  subject  of  inquiry. 

The  first  condition  of  any  preyentive  is,  that  it 
should  be  practicable;  that  is,  consonant  to  the 
usages,  feelings,  and  education  of  those  for  whom  it 
is  intended.  Any  suggestion  of  an  opposite  descrip- 
tion, .would  be  void  of  utility.  For  instance,  to 
recommend  infanticide,  abortion,  or  any  artifice  to 
frustrate  conception,  might  be  positively  mis- 
chievous, since,  by  the  disgust  it  would  excite,  like 
an  indecent  attack  on  the  established  religion,  it 
would  prevent  the  temperate  investigation  of  a  subr 
ject  of  national  importance.  But  in  recommending 
abstinence  from  marriage  for  a  season,  or  emigra- 
tion, there  is  nothing  to  shock  the  public  mind,  both 
being  in  accordance  with  the  existing  practice  of 
individuals. 

In  respect  of  marriage,  it  is  laudable  or  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  society,  and  the  circumstances 
of  individuals.  ' 

The  reasons  urged  in  defence  of  the  institution  of 
marriage,  in  preference'  to  concubinage,  or  any  other 
mode  of  sexual  intercourse,  are  derived  from  thc^ 
organization  of  the  sexes — its  tendency  to  promote 
the  domestic  comfort  of  individuals,  especially,  fe- 
males— to  the  production  of  the  greatest  number  of 
healtliy  and  well-educated  children,  and  their  settle- 
ment in  life— to  the  peace  of  society,  in  cutting  off  a 
fruitful   source  of    contention,   by   assigning  ^one 
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wmma  to  one  miB,  and  piotectiiig  his  ezcli»vt 
riffa/tflj  the  lanctioBs  of  ■oralitj  aad  law — ^to  the 
better  govemme&t  of  locietf,  by  dtitc&utiiig  tlw 
community  into  separate  famiUei»  and  appointi^^ 
over  cadi  the  aetliority  of  a  paicat    and  lastiy,  to 
die  eaooarageoKat  of  iadostry. 
•  Thaie  leasons  have  ail  the  oonaeqaenoee  aw^ned 
to  Iheos  but  in  ui^ng  them.  Dr.  Paley  has  left  oat 
of  new  tlie  political  edmomy  they  inirolvie.    la  tiie 
Oniled  States  of  America^  marriage  unqaettioaetiiy 
Qoaducet  both  to  domestic  happiness  aod  natioiisl 
pofwer^aiid  of  its  utility  there  can  be  no  daqpnto ; 
but  HI  old  and  fitUy-peopl^  eovntries,  the  lesuita 
ase  differei^.  One  of  the  most  certain  and  important 
oenseqoences  of  marriage,  and  that  for  which  it  has 
been  most  highly  extolled,  is  its  tendency  to  increase 
pqpalstion  faster  than  under  any  other  system:  this 
is  an  adyantage  or  not,  according  to  circumstances; 
in  countries  over-peopled,  where  individaals  hsrvn 
not  a  reasonable  {Mx>spect  of  bemg  able  to  aaaiatain 
a  fiunily,  it »  a  sonioe  of  positive  misery  and  demo« 
ralizaUon,  as  will  be  apparent  from  the  Ibliowiuf 


1%  By  leading  to  a  family,  and  thereby  rendering 
two  persons  poorer  than  they  would  be  in  a  single 
state,  it  is  inimical  to  domestic  happiness* 

2.  It  is  unfavourable  to  yirtne,  since  it  is  con* 
•taatly  observable  that  indigence,  no  less  than  excess 
ef  riches,  tends  to  depraye  the  character. 
^3.  It  is  not  favourable  to  domestic  peace  and 
enjoyment,  because  it  augmaMa  the  pecuniary 
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eultiet  <tf  indiridttals,  and  tbereby  soars  the  temper 
9»d  foments  qi»irrels. 

4.  It  IS  a  source  of  strife,  hatred^  and  uncharitable^ 
sets;  for  a  sharp  competitioa  for  food,  profit  or 
empioyment,  ineritably  leads  to  iil-wiU  and  con- 
tentkm. 

5,  It  is  a  source  of  weakness  to  the  state,  since  a 
number  of  people,  who  cannot  obtain  employment, 
consume  without  yielding  equivalents  in  return; 
they  are  a  burden  in  lieu  of  a  benefit,  by  exhausting 
national  resources.  . 

It  is  thus  apparent  how  the  entire  question  of  the 
policy  of  mamage  is  inverted  by  the  ^gle  circum- 
stance of  a  redundancy  of  people,  which  causes 
them  to  crowd  and  interfere  with  each  other*s  means 
of  emplo3fment  and  subsistence.     Without  the  resMly 
means  of  rearing  and  supporting  o£&pring,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  any  advantages  connected  witi) 
matrimony,  compensate  for  the  anxieties  and  incon- 
Teniences  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  .  Unaided 
at  least  by  this,  its  choicest  sweets  are  converted 
into  the  bitterest  poisons.     And  even  focilities  fat 
the  maintenance  of  a  family  would  often  be  found 
insufficient  to  compel  men  to  marry,  were  they  not 
frequently  constrained  by  the  positive  institutions  oC 
society.      The  Spartans  obliged  their  ckizei^  to 
marry  by  penalties,  and  the  Romans  encouraged 
&em  by  the  jus  trmm  Uberorumy  and  the  disabilities 
to  which  the  childless  man  was  subjected  in  their 
laws  of  inheritance.    In  modern  times  mords,  la%7S, 
and  rel^ion  combine  to  urge  men  to  enter  into  the 
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connubial  state.  A  single  life  is  at  best  deemed  one 
of  suspected  purity,  and  forms  a  constant  theme  of 
ridicule,  if  not  opprobrium.  Even  our  fiscal  r^ulah 
tions  are  framed  in  stern  defiance  of  the  doctrines  of 
Mr.  Malthus,  and  the  unfortunate  bachelor  perae* 
cuted  by  partial  taxation.  But  the  most  weighty 
obligation  is  that  derived  from  the  Scriptures,  whicii 
enjoin  men  to  ^^  Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and 
replenish  the  earth."  Upon  this  injunction  I  think 
two  observations  may  be  offered  that  tend  to  impugn 
its  present  application  and  authority. 

First,  were  not  the  command  to  be  *'  fruitful  and 
multiply,"  forming,  as  it  did,  part  of  the  Jewish 
code,  abrogated  by  the  subsequent  Christian  dis- 
pensation. 

Secondly,  is  the .  popular  interpretation  of  the 
words  consistent  with  their  spirit  and  literal  im*- 
port.  1 

The  object,  of  the  Almighty  was,  doubtless,  to 
augment  human  happiness,  and  when  the  earth  was 
desolate  and  uncultivated,  ^'  to  increase  and  mul- 
tiply,''  tended  directly  to  this  purpose ;  but  if  the  end 
has  failed,  may  not  the  obligation  have  ceased  ?  We 
must  take  the  precept  in  its  entierty,  ^*  be  fruitful, 
and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth ;  *'  but,  in  many, 
parts  of  the  world,  to  "  be  fruitful  and.  multiply,", 
is  not  to  replenish,  but  to  impoverish  the  earth. 
Hence,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  celebrated 
passage  of  the  book  of  Genesis  was  not  intended  tp 
be  either  of  permanent  or  universal  application.  •  l 
The  moral  considerations  involved  in  this  inquiry. 
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may  be  disposed  of  with  less  hesitation  than  those 
derived  from  Scripture.  Conventional  notions  of 
utility  may  be  always  adapted  to  the  varying  exigen- 
cies of  the  social  state.  Rome  and  Sparta,  which 
were  intoxicated  with  the  passion  for  n)ilitary  glory, 
might  seek  to  augment  the  number  of  their  citizens^ 
foe  the  purposes  of  war  and  devastation ;  but  it  ought 
to  be  the  glory  of.  a  Christian  community  to  culti« 
vate  the  arts  of  peace.  In  newly-settled  countries, 
a  large  family  is  a  real  treasure ;  but,  in  the  crowded 
cities  of  Europe,  especially  in  our  own  manufactur-' 
ing  districts,  it  too  often  only  adds  to  the  vice  and 
misery  previously  existing. 

Marriage  is  a  voluntary  act,  and  it  ought  to  be  a 
deliberate  one :  its  natural  consequences  are  not  in- 
volved in  mystery,  they  are  known ;  whoever,  there- 
fore, enters  into  this  state,  is  bound  by  its  obliga- 
tions. The  first,  and  most  imperative  of  these  is, 
unquestionably,  the  maintenance  of  the  children  that 
result  from  the  union.  Without  a  reasonable  pro- 
spect of  being  able  to  support  his  offspring,  no  man 
pan  have  any  more  right  to  marry,  than  he  has  to 
contract  a  debt  he  has  not  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
being  able  to  pay.  That  the  nuptial  tie  is  not  obli- 
gatory on  all,  may  be  established  from  the  examples 
of  Moses,  Jesus  Christ,  and  many  eminent  indi- 
viduals, who  either  have  postponed,  or  never  entered 
into  that  state,  solely  from  prudential  motives. 

In  a  country  suffering  from  want  of  employment, 
the  question  may  be  started,  how  far  it  would  be 
politic  for  the  legislature  to  interfere,  either  by  pro- 
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longing  the  period  of  life,  when  persons  are  digibie 
to  marry y*  or  by  requiring  security  from  those  wiio 
many,  that  their  children  shall  not  become  charge* 
able  to  the  community. 

In  England,  the  marriage  contract  is  both  a  ro- 
l^;ious  and  civil  ceremony.  So  far  as  the  latter  Is 
eoncemedy  it  is,  and  always  has  been,  deemed  a 
proper  subject  of  municipal  law.  The  age  of  the 
parties,  the  consent  of  parents  or  guardians,  die 
period  that  shall  elapse  from  the  publication  d  bant 
and  the  celebration  of  marriage,  and  the  {dace  where 
]the  nuptials  shall  be  solemnized,  are  all  matters  of 

*  A  delay  of  two  years  in  the  average  age  of  marriase,  wofuld 
in  twenty  years,  in  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Barton,  completely  re- 
medy the  excessive  growth  of  population.  (^Statement  on  Pajpni* 
lolMft,  p.  15.)  On  the  other  hand*  Dr.  Granville  stated,  in 
Ids  evidence  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  tkat 
it  is  immaterial  whether  marriages  are  tariy  or  lai«;  as  this 
circumstance  has  no  influence  on  the  number  of  childrm.  Ao* 
cording  to  this  gentleman,  if  a  couple  marry  early,  after  die  first 
seveii  or  nine  years,  an  interregpium  intervenes,  during  which» 
dald-bearing  ceases ;  hut  if  ^ey  marry  late,  no  such  interrap* 
tkm occurs,  and  the  family  oontinoesto  increase  at  a  uniformrate* 
An  opinion  so  unusual,  can  only  be  admitted  after  the  most 
careful  and  extensive  inquiiy.  I  have,  myself^  a  strong  pre* 
possession  in  favour  of  the  efi&cacy  and  utility  of  late  marriages. 
Facts  founded  on  limited  induction,  are  often  more  misleading 
Unn  general  propositions  tiiat  are  founded  on  no  facts  at  alL 
The  author  of  an  Inquiry  into  ike  State  ef  tke  Manufactwrmg 
Population,  p.  16,  alleges,  that  the  .feeundtty  of  ^bomOm  «ia* 
ployed  in  manu&ctures,  is  less  than  that  of  those  employed  in 
agriculture.  But  I  am  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  this  statement 
with  the  rapid  increase  of  our  manufacturing  populatioi^  and 
the  greater  mortality  which  prevails  among  them. 
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Statutory  regulation.  In  the  case  of  an  illegitimafa 
child  likely  to  become  chargeable  to  the  parish^  the 
putative  father  is  bound  to  gire  security  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  o£&pring.  Why  the  law  should 
interfere  to  guarantee  the  community  against  loss 
from  a  single ^  and  as  one  may  say,  casual  child, 
bom  out  of  wedlock,  and  not  against  the  greater  loss 
that  may  be  incurred,  by  the  maintenance  of  an 
indefinite  number,  bom  in  wedlock,  cannot  be  easily 
reconciled  to  reason.  Marriage  is  not  a  contract 
between  a  man  and  woman  for  their  mutual  pleasure 
only,  there  is  a  third  party  to  the  contract,  namely, 
the  public,  which,  as  it  does  not  derive  any  direct 
advantage  from  the  union  ,|it  seems  reasonable^  should 
be  protected  from  indirect  loss. 

In  180B  the  government  of  Berae,  afflicted  witk 
the  increasing  misery  of  the  people,  arising  out  of 
their  increasing  numbers,  issued  an  ordinance,  that 
^^  no  perscm  who  receives  relief  irom  his  parnh 
shall  be  allowed  to  mcLny  withomt  their  permission^ 
unless  he  previoiKily  repay  the  full  amount  which  has 
been  expended  upon  him."  In  Sweden  the  magis- 
trate is  empowered  to  interdict  the  marriage  of  a 
party  not  possessed  of  probable  means  for  the  main* 
tenance  of  a  family.  According  to  Mr.  Loudon 
(Ency.  of  Agriculture,  p.  88)  the  guild  companies 
of  Germany  exercise  a  prohibitive  power  over  the 
marriages  of  their  members,  lest,  I  presume,  it 
should  tend  to  reduce  the  wages  of  journeymen. 
In  most  German  states  people  are  obliged  to  hav« 
the  permission  of  the  civil  magistrate  before  it  is 
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kgal  for  the  clergyman  to  celebrate  a  marriage ;  and 
the  permission  seems  to  be  given  or  withhidd  as  the 
parties  soliciting  it  are  thought  to  be  capable  of 
maintaining  a  family.  The  chamber'  of  deputies  of 
Wurtemburgh,  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  have 
been  occupied  in  framing  a  measure  for  restricting 
marriages  between  persons  who  have  no  certain  means 
of  subsistence.  In  the  British  army,  I  believe,  a 
private  soldier  cannot  marry  without  the  assent  of  his 
commanding  officer.  The  members  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily, descendants  of  George  II.,  cannot  marry  until 
they  attain  twenty-five  years  of  age  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  king;  nor  even  then  without  twelve 
months'  notice  and  the  approval  of  parliament. 

Notwithstanding  these  examples,  I  should  greatly 
doubt  the  policy  of  more  restrictive  marriage  laws  in 
this  country.  The  heart,  rather  than  the  under* 
standing,  is  often  the  propelling  motive  in  these 
unions,  and  on  this  account  it  is  likely  the  English; 
more  than  any  people,  would  be  impatient  of  mea- 
sures that  bore  the  semblance  of  restraint.  If  mar- 
ris^es  be  too  frequent,  institutions  among  ourselves 
of  the  nature  of  Temperate  Societies  might  be  bene- 
ficial. When  the  conduct  of  individuals  can  be  in- 
fluenced by  improved  moral  culture,  it  is  less  objec- 
tionable, and  often  more  efficient  than  legislation. 
Public  opinion  is  a  more  potent  and  watchful  correc- 
tive than  magisterial  coercion,  and  a  system  of  popu- 
lar instruction  that  would  early  inculcate  a  love  of 
independence,  a  taste  for  the  comforts  and  enjoy- 
ments of  life»  and  a  humane  aversion  to  be  the  an* 
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thor  of  an  unprovided  family,  form  the  best  securities 
i^^st  improvident  marriages.  The  "  immorality 
of  marrying  without  the  means  of  supporting  a  fa- 
mily" is  a  doctrine  of  recent  promulgation ,  and  can 
hardly  yet  be  considered  generally  impressed  on  the 
understandings  and  feelings  of  the  community.  Only 
a  few  years  have  elapsed  sinceour  most  eminent  states- 
men and  writers  taught  that  to  marry,  and  marry 
young,  was  meritorious.  The  sentiment  of  moral 
approbation  thus  associated  with  the  act  by  long 
habit  cannot  be  suddenly  obliterated  from  the  minds 
of  the  people  by  telling  them  that  political  economy 
has  discovered  that  to  be  wrong  which  was  formerly 
accounted  innocent  or  laudable.  Even  now  there 
are  symptoms  that  the  exhortations  of  the  Malthu- 
sians  have  not  been  wholly  without  fruit.  It  is  an 
undoubted  fact  that  the  number  of  weddings  has 
been  diminishing  of  late  years.  The  rapid  increase 
of  population  has  been  mainly  caused  by  diminution 
in  mortality  not  an  increase  of  marriages.  Within 
the  last  thirty  years  the  proportion  of  marriages  to 
the  number  of  people  has  gradually  decreased,  as  is 
shown  by  the  tables  of  Mr.  Rickman  prefixed  to 
the  Returns  of  Population  for  1831.  In  1800  the 
vreddings  in  England  were  as  1  to  123  of  the  popu- 
lation; 1810,  as  1  to  122 ;  1820,  as  1  to  127;  and 
in  1830,  they  had  fallen  to  1  in  129.* 

*  Mr.  Barton  was,  I  beUeve,  the  first  writer  who  called  pubUc 
attention  to  the  decrease  in  marriages.  Those  who  ascribed  the 
increase  of  population  to  the  increase  of  weddings  ought  in  fair- 
ness to  have  first  ascertained  whether  such  increase  had  xeally 
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AlthoQgh  the  number  of  marriages  lias  decreased, 
yety  owing'  to  a  greater  proportion  of  te  cbildiai 
bcMrn  being  reared  than  formerly,  they  have  been  suC« 
ficiently  numerous  to  cavse  a  vast  increase  of  popo* 
lation.  The  diminution  in  their  number,  therefioie, 
does  not  detract  from  the  policy  of  discouraging  hoa* 
provident  unions.  But  in  additi<»i  to  the  reasons 
already  urged  against  restrictions  on  marriages^  there 
are  others  to  which  I  have  not  adverted. 

Apart  from  the  poverty  occasioned  by  large  &* 
nilies  in  densely-peopled  countries,  the  genenl 
opinion  appears  to  be,  that  matrimony  is  most  fk* 
Tourable  to  virtue.  The  idea  of  making  diastity  the 
rale  of  a  community  has  been  abandoned  by  aU  waat 
ID  despair.  Nothing  less  than  the  power  of  a  super* 
stition,  which  has  in  great  measure  ceased  to  ut* 
fiuence  European  society,   would  be  adeq;iEate  to 

taken  place.  The  members  of  the  Royal  Society  were  more 
wary  in  their  dealings  with  Charles  II.,  when  he  proposed  to 
them  the  questicm, "  For  what  reason  is  a  dead  fish  heavier  than  a 
firing  one?"  They  weighed  the  fish  laid  foood  that  tl^»wa|;giA 
Monarch  had  deeeired  tbenu 

As  the  coBdition  aad  utelligenee  of  the  working  ckuMea  a|ir> 
proach  nearer  to  those  of  the  class  immediately  above  them,  it  is 
probable  that  not  only  the  number  of  marriages  hut  of  births  in 
each  family  will  diminish:  but  of  the  children  bom  a  gieatw 
proportion  will  attain  maturity*  Among  the  poor  a  larger  matt' 
ber  of  women  become  pregnant,  and  a  larger  umaber  xaiacany ; 
while  among  the  rich  a  smaller  number  of  women  become  pr^- 
nant,  and  fewer  miscarry.  (Pari.  Report  on  Friendiy  Societies, 
Bess,  ia?5,  p.  86.)  Among  the  poor  of  the  metropoKa,  Jyir,  Onor 
vine  statea  that  one  woman  in  diree  who  anj  pregnant  mvnfaMy 
anscames* 
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control  the  strongest  of  human  passions.  A  vir- 
tuous celibacy,  therefore,  is  hopeless,  and  matrimony 
or  vice  the  only  alternative.  To  meet  this  dilemma 
a  class  of  philosophers  has  appeared,  who  have 
sought  to  divest  marriage  of  its  impoverishing  con- 
sequences. I  am  venturing  on  delicate  ground  I 
am  aware,  but  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  discharge  my 
duty  to  our  present  subject  without  some  notice  of  a 
matter  that  has  excited  considerable  attention.  The 
speculations  to  which  I  am  alluding  have  certainly 
given  a  shock  to  the  public  mind,  hardly  less  than 
that  it  received  on  the  first  publication  of  the  cele- 
brated Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population. 

The  theory  that  has  been  put  forth  may,  perhaps, 
be  collected  in  the  subjoined  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  its  most  logical  and  philosophical  ex- 
pounder. 

"  There  are  two  modes  in  which  artificial  means  may  be  em- 
ployed to  make  population  and  capital  keep  pace  together: 
expedients  may  be  sought  either  to  restrain  the  tendency  of 
population  to  increase ;  or  to  accelerate  beyond  its  natural  pace 
the  increase  of  capital." — Elements  of  Political  Economy,  p.  57. 

"  If  we  may  thus  infer  that  human  happiness  cannot  be  se- 
cured by  taking  forcible  methods  to  make  capital  increase  as 
iast  as  population ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain,  that 
where  births  take  place,  more  numerous  than  are  required  to 
uphold  a  population  corresponding  to  the  state  of  capital,  humaa 
happiness  is  impaired,  it  is  immediately  seen,  that  the  grand 
practical  problem  is,  to  find  the  means  of  limiting  the  number  of 
births.  It  has  also  appeared,  that,  beyond  a  certain  state  of  den- 
sity in  the  population,  such  fl!s  to  afford  the  benefits  of  social  in- 
tercourse and  of  combined  labour,  it  is  not  desirable  that  popu- 
lation should  increase.  The  precise  problem,  therefore,  is  to 
find  the  means  of  limiting  births  to  that  number  which  is  neces- 
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9UJ  to  keep  ep  tbe  pc^pulation  without  iacraasia^  it,*— /4ia% 
p.  65. 

'*  The  result  to  he  aimed  at  is,  to  secure  to  ihe  greet  bodj  of 
fte  people  all  the  happiness  which  is  capable  of  being  derived  from  ths 
tmirinumial  union,  wHkout  the  evils  whidi  a  too  rapid  increase  of 
ikmr  mimAers  inwdves.  The  progress  of  legidation,  the  im- 
provement of  the  educmtioa  of  the  people,  and  the  decaj  cf 
superstition  will  in  time,  it  may  he  hoped,  accomplish  the  di& 
Hcult  task  of  reconciling  these  important  objects." — Idem^  p.  58. 

*'  It  is  perfectly  eyident,  that  so  long  as  men  are  produced  in 
greater  numbers  than  can  be  fed,  there  must  be  ezcessire 
xusery.  Whatis  wanted  then  is,  the  means  of  prervoting  man* 
land  from  incxeasing  so  hst;  ham  iocreasiag  fwter  than  food 
can  be  increased  to  support  them.  To  the  discoyexy  oi  than 
means,  the  resources  of  the  human  mind  should  be  inteaselj 
applied.  TTiis  is  the  foundation  of  all  improvement*  In  the 
attainment  of  '^s  important  end,  it  is  abundantly  pldn  that 
there  is  nothing  impracticable.  Tliere  is  nothing  which  ofi^srs 
any  considerable  difficulty,  except  Ae  prejudices  of  mankniA.'* 
—Supplement  to  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  Editions  of  the  En^fti^ptulm 
Britannica.     Art.  Banks  for  Savings,  p.  93. 

"  What  are  the  best  means  of  checking  the  yiogtesa  of  popii- 
lation,  when  it  cannot  go  on  unrestrained  without  producing  ona 
cr  other  of  two  most  undesirable  effects, — either  drawing  an 
undue  proportion  of  the  population  to  t2ie  wtere  raising  rffetip 
or  producing  poyerty  and  wretchedness,  it  is  not  now  the  place 
to  inquire.  It  is,  indeed,  the  most  important  practical  problMa 
to  which  the  wisdom  of  the  politician  and  moralist  can  Im 
applied.  It  has,  till  this  time,  been  miserably  evaded  by  all 
those  who  have  meddled  with  the  subject^  as  well  asbjraU 
those  who  were  called  upcm  by  their  situation  to  find  a  renie^ 
for  the  evils  to  which  it  relates.  And  yet,  if  the  superstitions 
of  the  nursery  were  discarded,  and  the  principle  if  utility  heft 
steadily  in  vieir,  a  solution  m^ht  not  be  yoij  difficult  to  hm 
found ;  and  the  means  of  drying  up  one  of  the  most  coipiona 
sources  of  human  evil,  a  source  which,  if  all  other  aonrces  of 
evil  were  taken  away^  would  alone  suffice  to  retain  the 
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wwss  of  hmman  beings  in  muery,  might  be  seen  to  be  itK&et 

doubtful  nor  difficuk  to  be  applied."— Ait.  CoUm^,  p.  261. 

"  A  parent  has  considerable  control  OT«r  the  subsUtence  fund 
of  his  family,  and  an  dbsolate  control  over  the  nuvibert  to  be  sup- 
ported by  that  fund." — Illustrationt  of  PoHtical  Eoonomy, 

•*  lliere  is  •  choice  of  ^aee  thmgs.  First,  to  mbshon  fiom 
kreeding  mart  chUdrtu  than  are  wauUim  Secondly,  to  destiwf 
the  supernumeraries  at  the  period  of  birth,  as  is  practised  by  the 
Chinese.  And^  thirdly,  to  go  on  suffering  the  overplus  to  perish 
by  starvation,  as  is  t^  case  at  present.  To  accomplish  the  firs^ 
education  is  requisite ;  because  uneducated  people,  as  they  ap- 
proach tbe  nature  of  inferior  animals,  will  persist  in  gratifying 
tiieir  appetites,  wholly  regvdless  of  cansequenoes ;  educatti 
people,  on  the  ccntrary^  are  amreaable  to  the  feelings  of  im» 
manity.  The  second  proposition  is  mischievous,  because  the 
habit  of  destroying  life  destroys  all  the  £ner  susceptibilities  in 
wbich  the  rational  ^happiness  of  human  beings  consists.  The 
third  we  are  now  enduiing." — State  ef  Sociehf,  p.  44, 45. 

Leaving  the  political  and  domestic  economy  of 
marriage,  I  shall  advert  to  the  next  unobjectionable 
remedy  of  an  over-crowded  community,  namely,  emi*  ^ 
ORATION,  by  which  I  mean  a  national  plan  of 
colonization^  as  explained  on  a  previous  occasion 
(p.  111).  This  appears  nature's  own  prescription, 
and  is  that  by  which  she  has  pec^led  and  reclaimed 
the  earth.  When  the  vessel  is  too  full  it  flows  over ; 
when  population  is  so  4ense  that  it  can  neither  be 
fed  nor  employed,  it  naturally  spreads  over  a  wider 
surface.  Capital  and  industry  are  sources  of  dis* 
content  and  inconvenience,  not  of  national  wealth, 
unless  they  can  be  productively  employed. 

The  principle  on  which  emigcalioii  may  be  de« 
fended  is  this :  on  one  side  is  a  fertile  and  extensive 
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territory,  useless  to  man  for  want  of  cultivation ;  on 
the  other,  a  surplus  of  capital  and  labour  alike  value- 
less for  want  of  objects  on  which  they  can  be  pro- 
fitably employed,  bring  them  together,  and  they 
co-operate  for  the  production  of  utility,  like  two 
chemical  fluids  which,  separate,  yield  neither  heat 
nor  colour,  but  united  afford  both. 

The  chief  objections  against  emigration  are,  1.  its 
hardship;  2.  its  inefficiency;  3.  its  expense.  I 
shall  submit  a  few  brief  observations  on  each,  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  a  systematic  plan  of  colonization 
is  meant,  though  the  term  emigration  is  used. 

With  respect  to  the  first  it  would  be  as  cruel  as 
unjust  either  to  force  or  seduce  a  man  from  hia 
fatherland  without  regard  to  his  future  location  and 
welfare.  No  such  hardship,  J,  believe,  was  ever  in- 
tended. The  object  sought  is  to  remove  the  indus- 
trious from  a  country  where  their  labour  is  unpro- 
fitable, where  they  are  ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  ill-lodged, 
and  dependent  withal,  to  another  where  they  shall 
be  emancipated  from  these  evils,  and  be  enabled  to 
transmit  the  inheritance  of  freedom  and  comfort 
they  acquire  to  their  children. 

Those  who  do  not  s^e  hardship  to  individuals  in 
etnigration,  object  to  its  efficiency.  They  admit  it 
might  afford  transient  relief  to  the  mother  country, 
but  they  are  apprehensive  "  the  vacuum"  it  made, 
would  be  soon  filled  up.  These  are  the  ultra  :Mal- 
thusians,  who  can  see  no  good  in  the  poor-laws,  nor 
in  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  nor  of  taxes,  nor  of 
tithes ;  all  these  they  allow  would  yield  momentary 
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ease,  but  the  cup  of  misery  would  speedily  refill, 
■  unless  the  activity  of  the  breeding  tendency  of  our 
race  was  controlled.     They  are  right  in  their  prin- 
ciple, but  extravagant  in  its  application. 

First,  ought  a  community  to  stand  still  amidst  its 
difficulties,  and  make  no  effort  to  remove  them? 
Even  transient  relief  would  be  a  point  gained.  If 
tlie  emigrants  were  made  more  happy,  and  those  they 
left  behind  less  miserable,  it  would  be  a  reduction 
•from  the  quantum  of  wretchedness  previously  exist* 
ing,  and  were  it  only  to  continue  for  a  season,  it 
would  be  worth  a  sacrifice.  No  man  would  refuse 
to  eat  a  dinner  to-day,  because  he  may  be  hungry 
to-morrow.  It  would  have  other  advantages;  it 
would  give  time  for  reflection.  The  established 
habits  of  the  people  would  not  at  once  alter;  they 
would  not  at  once,  because  there  was^more  space,  beg^ 
to  marry  earlier  and  breed  faster  than  before ;  they 
would  have  leisure  to  look  back  upon  the  evils  they 
had  escaped,  and  having  tasted  the  sweets  of  better 
circumstances,  might  be  disposed  to  adopt  measures 
to -perpetuate  their  enjoyment.  The  mere  fact  of  a 
number  of  people  annually  leaving  the  country  in 
quest  of  emplo3nnent»  would  be  a  sort  of  practical 
and  trumpet-like  preaching  through  the  thousand- 
tongued  press,  that  would  do  more  to  show  the  real 
state  of  society,  and  enlighten  public  sentiment  on 
its  causes,  than  could  be  effected  by  the  most 
zealous  and  well-directed  labours  of  economical 
writers  in  a  century.     I  say  nothing  of  the  capital 
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and  industry  that  would  be  called  into  activitj  hy 
the  mere  preparation,  provision,  and  transport  Ol 
a  large  body  of  colonists. 

After  all,  it  is  only  the  straitened  and  ledondaat 
portion  of  the  community  that  ought  to  emigrate. 
!ni08e  who  are  employed  —  those  whose  circam- 
stances  are  comfortable,  are  already  in  their  proper 
sphere,  and  it  would  be  unwise  in  them  to  pot  their 
good  fortune  to  hazard ;  but  the  removal  of  the 
able-bodied,  who  are  permanently  unemployed,  bene- 
fits both  them  and  those  they  leave  behind :  ftam, 
miserable  paupers  they  become  independent  yeomasi. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  e^tpense*  To  advance  twenty  or 
thirty  pounds  to  rexDOve  an  uiiemployed  lalxNirer, 
looks  a  great  sum,  but  what  is  it  to  the  expense  of 
his  permanent  maintenance.  Mr.  Barton  infomaa 
us,  that  in  his  own  parish,  a  statement  was  drawn 
out  from  the  poor-boc^  of  the  sums  paid  to  one 
labourer,  during  the  course  of  a  loi^  life,  and  they 
were  found  to  amount  to  more  than  seven  hnndrtd 
ptmnds!  How  much  cheaper,  then,  to  the  whota 
community  to  advance  at  once  a  million  or  tern 
millions  of  money,  than  to  support  permanency  a 
vast  body  of  unemployed  people.  The  interest 
of  even  ten  millions  at  five  per  cent.,  b  only 
600,000/.  a  year.  To  si^port  one  million  of  par- 
sons at  only  a  penny  a  day,  would  cost  in  rooad 
wmibers  1 ,500,000/.  a  year. 

We  can  never  hope  to  get  nd  of  the  most  ok* 
jectionable  part  of  our  poor-laws,  namely,  the  maiii- 
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tenance  of  an  abU-^^odied  labourer,  unconnected 
vxtii  a  system  of  emigration.  We  cannot  justly  de- 
prive him  of  his  existing  claim,  without  first  offering; 
liim  something  in  exchange.  The  parish  cannot 
refuse  him  relief,  without  offering  him  the  altematire 
of  work  either  at  home  ot  abroad,  whereby  he  may 
support  himself. 

III. SYMPTOMS  OF  OVER-POPULATION. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  circumstances 
which  indicate  a  permanent  excess  of  population* 
From  our  preceding  inquiries  it  b  evident  that  the 
demand   for  labour  in  all  the  great  branches  of 
national  industry  is  subject  to  fluctuation ;  in  agri- 
culture it  varies  with  the  season  of  the  year ;  itt 
commerce  and  manufactures  it  varies,  not  only  with 
the  season  of  the  year,  but  with  the  alternate  brisk* 
ness  and  depression  of  trade  to  which  these  pursuits 
are  periodically  liable.    An  occasional  excess  of 
woricpeople  arising  from  these  causes,  is  no  proof  of 
over-population,  it  merely  indicates  a  reserve  of 
labour  essential  to  the  effective  cultivation  of  rural 
and  manulacturing  industry,  and  without  which,  tils 
supply  would  not  be  constantly  adequate  to  the  de« 
mand.     By  an  excess  of  popuis^ion  is  meant  a  pcfw 
manent  excess  ;  such  as  tends  to  the  diminution  of 
nationsd  wealth,  and  the  deterioration  of  the  drcum- 
stances  of  the  great  body  of  the  pec^e^ 

The  circumstances  symptomatic  of  Sn  excess  of 
this  description  are  the  following  :^ 
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First,  a  general  and  permanent  depression  in  the 
.rate  of  wages.  Wages,  may  fluctuate  from  the  pe- 
•iiodic  causes  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  but 
they  can  only  be  permanently  depressed  by  the  con- 
;8tant  pressure  of  an  over-stocked  market  of  industry ; 
in  other  words,  by  the  supply  of  labour  exceeding 
the  demand. 

Secondly y  a  low  rate  of  profit  is  a  sign  of  redun- 
dancy. The  general  tendency  of  high  profits  is 
high  wages,  and  the  contrary.  When  profits  are 
low,  it  shows  that  the  channels  for  the  employment 
pf  capital  are  full,  and  consequently  that  the  supply 
of  labour  equals  or  exceeds  the  demand  which  can 
be  advantageously  called  into  action. 
.  Thirdly,  a  tendency  to  emigrate  indicates  an 
excess  of  people.  Dr.  Smith  has  remarked,  that 
f^man  is  the  least  exportable  of  all  commodities; 
necessity  alone  will  induce  him  voluntarily  to  aban- 
don the  soil,  climate,  habits,  laws,  and  institutions^ 
to  which  he  has  been  accustomed/'  We  may  be 
assured,  therefore,  if  the  industrious  emigrate  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  it  can  only  arise  from  the  neces- 
sity of  finding  out  new  sources  of  employment  and 
subsistence;  from  a  conviction  of  straitened  cir- 
cumstances, resulting  from  diminished  wages  and 
profits ;  in  other  words,  from  a  redundancy  of  capital 
and  industry. 

-  Fourthly,  the  frequent  and  general  occurrence  of 
typhus,  puerperal  fever,  cholera,  dysentery,  and 
other  diseases,  mostly  originating  in  low  diet,  in- 
BuBScicDt  clothing,  and  un^fholesome  lodging,  to 
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which  the  people  have  been  compelled  to  submit 
from  extreme  reduction  in  the  price  of  labour. 

Fifthly^  the  prevalence  of  outrages  against  pro- 
perty, and  of  political  discontent  and  agitation.  In 
ordinary  times,  the  general  disposition  of  the  people 
is  to  refrain  from  politics  as  an  unprofitable  pursuit ; 
and  no  abstract  question  of  government,  nor  even 
existence  of  positive  abuses,  would  be  sufficient  to 
overcome  their  apathy,  were  they  not  accompanied 
by  circumstances  more  nearly  affecting  their  indi* 
vidual  condition.  But  if  they  find  their  comforts 
and  enjoyments  greatly  curtailed,  whether  it  arises 
from  the  visits  of  the  tax-gatherer,  or  from  the  excess 
of  labour  and  capitaU  then  they  are  prompt  to  listen 
to  representations  of  the  misconduct  of  their  rulers. 

Sixthly f  an  increase  of  crimes  against  property, 
arising  froih  general  poverty  and  privation. 

Seventhly y  an  increasing  rate  of  mortality  among 
•the  people. 

.  With  the  exception  of  the  last,  all  these  symp- 
toms of  population  increasing  faster  than  the  means 
of  support  and  employment  apply  to  England.  The 
returns  of 'population  tend  to  confirm  this  conclu- 
sion. During  the  last  thirty  years,  population  has 
continued  to  increase  at  nearly  a  uniform  rate,  and 
the  average  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
people  in  Great  Britain  has  been  about  one  and  a 
half  per  cent.  The  rate  of  increase  per  cent.,  and 
the  amount  of  the  four  decennary  periods  of  enume- 
ration will  appear  from  the  subjoined  summary  of 
Mr.  Rickman.  ^    .         :    - 
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FOPULATIOK. 


Bngland  ... 
Wales  ..... 
Iteotlaod.  .  . 
Arm7^aT7,&c. 


1801. 
8,331,434 

541,540 
1,590,068 

470,598 


10,942.046 


13 
14 


16i 


1811. 
9,551,888 

611,; 
1,805,688 

640,500 


7«17 


12,609,864 


17 
16 


14 


last. 

11,361,437 

717, 
VM)3,456 
319,300 


14,391,681 


If 

438{t9 

13 


15 


1891. 

18^086^338 

•M,S36 

3li86ftJBfl7 


16,897,398 


Now,  the  qvestioii  is,  has  the  capital  and  pio- 
dnctive  power  of  the  commnnity  increased  in  as  great 
a  ratio  as  the  population.  This  conld  only  be  an* 
awered  by  a  statistical  inrestigatioa  of  the  pxvgresa 
of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manulactaies,  as  im* 
dieated  by  the  pasMng  of  endosure  bills — bills  ibr 
internal  im|MtMrements — by  the  amount  of  exports 
and  imports — and  by  a  ccHnparison  of  the  pticea  of 
commodities. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  reasons  for  inferring 
that  the  people  have  not  increased  faster  than  thft 
national  resources  is  the  rate  of  mortaUiff  which, 
during  the  last  half-century,  has  decreased  in  a  r»» 
markable  degree.  In  the  year  1780,  the  aiierage 
fate  of  mortality  was  1  in  38  of  the  existmg  popii* 
lation ;  m  1790, 1  in45;m  1800,1  in  48;  iniaiO, 
1  in  54;  and  in  the  ten  years  ending  in  1820>  1  in 
60.  Such  a  decrease  of  nortality  is  wholly  irreeoii* 
eilable  with  any  great  deterioration  in  the  physical 
cnrcumstances  of  the  people ;  though  it  is  important 
to  remaric,  that  the  decrease  in  mortality  has  been 
partly  produced  by  the  discovery  of  yaccinatioiH-* 
improrements  in  the  science  and  practice  of  midU 
wifery,  by  the  substitution  of  accoucheurs  lor 
females — better    modes    of    nursing  and  treating 
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children — better  habits  in  the  people — together  with 
the  diffusion  among  the  community  at  large  of  more 
cem'ect  knowledge  of  the  arts  conducive  to  health 
and  longevity.  The  average  term  of  existence^  espe- 
cially among  women,  it  is  well  known  has  greatly 
extended  of  late  years ;  and  the  assurance  offices 
have  been  obliged  to  raise  the  terms  on  which  diey 
grant  life  annuities.* 

Upon  the  whole,  though  there  exists  no  ground 
for  indulging  in  the  exaggerated  apprehensions  whidi 
prevailed,  respecting  the  increase  of  population  soflM 
years  since,  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking  we  aVB 
not  sufficiently  numerous,  either  for  external  defence;, 
or  social  happiness.  The  decline  of  wages  and  pro* 
fits,  and  the  sharpness  of  competition,  in  every  walk 
of  life,  must  bring  home,  to  the  conviction  of  every 
man,  that  if  the  vesserdoes  not  overflow,  it  is  at  least » 
full  enough  for  the  general  good  of  society.  We 
may,  therefore,  safely  abandon  the  policy  of  ihe 
statesmen  of  the  last  century,  who  were  for  granting 
**  premiums  for  large  families,*^  and  who  considered 

*  In  addition  to  ihfi  cansea  mentioned  in  the  text  of  diaa« 
nished  mortality,  another  is  (though  still  yeij  imperfect)  tha 
improved  medical  police  of  large  towns.  Prior  to  1750,  London 
required  an  ammal  supply  of  nearly  It, 000  persons  to  ^  up 
the  yoid  left  by  the  excess  of  deaths  over  the  births ;  whenm^ 
of  late  years,  k  has  not  only  kept  vp  its  own  niraben^  hit 
yielded  annually  a  vast  smrplus  of  people.  (Barton,  On  Ite 
Depreciation  of  Labour,  p.  110.)  Great  cities  were  formerly 
denominated  the  graves  of  mankind  ^  but  now  they  are,  as  weQ 
as  the  country,  the  cradles. ' 
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an  increase  in  population,  identified  with  the  increase 
of  national  power. 

(.  It  is  satisfactory  to  think,  that,  beside  the  checks 
to  population,  arising  out  of  misery  and  vice,  there 
are  others  less  afflictive  to  the  feelings  in  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  a  taste  for  luxuries,  habits  of  fore* 
tfaotight,  and  personal  dignity :  the  increase  in  these, 
mostly  keeps  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  means  of 
subsistence,  and  those  causes,  which  are  likely  to 
give  an  impulse  to  the  increase  of  population.  With 
the  enlightened,   the  anxieties,  expense,    and  re* 
straint  attendant  on  families   in   densely-peopled 
countries,  will  mostly  operate  as  a  sufficient  restrio- 
tion  on  improvident  marriages ;  and  it  is  only  among 
the  ignorant  and  unthinking,  such  indiscretions  are 
to  be  apprehended.     So  that  the  spectre  of  popula- 
tion resolves  itself  into  a  defect  of  moral  culture,  and 
a  degraded  standard  of  living :  social  evils-,  which  all 
classes  have  a  common  interest  in  correcting. 
•    While  there  is  in  this,  much  to  allay  apprehen- 
sion, it  ought  not  to  be  concealed,  that  the  science 
of  population  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
wellbeing  of  society.    There  is  a  natural  tendency 
in  'man  to  increase  his  species,  but  there  is  no  cor- 
respondent natural  tendency  in  the  earth  to  increase 
his  food ;  so  that  the  tendency  of  population  to  in- 
crease faster  than  subsistence  may  be  considered  an 
axiom  of  social  economy.     Hence,  the  opinion  that 
the  resources  of  any  country  are'  indefinite,  so  that 
fhe  increase  in  them  will  always  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  of  the  people,  is  a  pernicious  error.     In 
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England  for  instance,  it  is  sometimes  alleged  that 
there  are  resources  for  the  maintenance  and  employ- 
ment of  a  much  more  numerous  population.  Per- 
haps it  is  so  if  every  individual  were  to  apply  him« 
self  solely  to  the  raising  of  food.  But  no  rational 
person  would  desire  that  the  entire  community  should 
be  occupied  in  spade  husbandry,  or  other  manual 
occupation.  Without,  however,  a  social  change  of 
this  nature,  it  is  probable  neither  the  food  nor  em- 
ployment derived  from  our  own  soil  could  be  greatly 
augmented.  Commerce  and  manufactures  may  ad- 
mit of  extension,  but  the  legislative  protection  af- 
forded to  agriculture,  and  the  stimulus  of  paper- 
money  prices  have,  I  apprehend,  left  neither  in  the 
enclosure  of  wastes,  nor  in  more  expensive  modes  of 
culture,  any  great  scope  for  increased  production. 
Ireland  is  diiiercntly  circumstanced,  and  industry, 
capital,  and  internal  peace,  may  effect  the  most 
salutary  improvements.* 

*  On  the  culture  of  Engliih  wastes,  Mr.  Barton  sajs,  **  Eyery 
one  knows  who  bas  attended  practically  to  this  subject  that  such  uii^ 
dertakings  have  in  many  cases  been  productive  of  loss  to  the  uo- 
dertakers.  In  the  South  Downs  of  Sussex*  in  my  own  immediate 
neighbourhood,  there,  are  considerable  tracts  which  were  onoo 
ploughed  and  have  been  subsequently  allowed  to  return  to  a 
state  of  nature.  The  traces  of  the  plough  are  distinctly  visible 
on  many  parts  of  these  downs,  and  there  are  some  parts  that 
have  been  in  tillag^r  wxtbxn  the  memory  of  man.  Why  wer$  thm$ 
abandoned  T  Evidently  because  the  annual  produce  did  not  equal 
the  annual  cost:  the  com  consumed  by  the  men  and  horses  ent- 
ployed  in  working  the  land  was  more  than  the  com  grown  on  it." 
— Statement  of  the  Growing  Excess  of  Population,  p.  17.  See  on 
the  same  subject,  Mr.  Cobbett's  Tour  in  Scotland,  pp.  22,  23. 
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Granting  a  country  is  possessed  of  latent  re* 
flOOFces,  the  position  I  wish  to  inculcate  is  that  these 
resources  ought  to  be  firU  elicited.  SubsisteHce 
might  to  precede  populatioHf  uot  population  smbsisi^ 
enee*  In  this  respect  the  policy  of  nations  and  the 
good  conduct  <^  individuals  coincide.  While  a  jnst 
and  prudent  man  would  not  think  of  marrying  till 
be  had  a  fair  prospect  of  the  means  far  maintaining  a 
family ;  so  no  statesman  would  think  of  encouraginf^ 
an  increase  of  people  till  he  had  ascertained  from  the 
U^  price  of  labour  and  cheapness  of  provisions  the 
existence  of  resources  for  their  maintenance  and  em* 
ployment:  in  the  latter  case,  however,  no  encourage* 
ment  would  be  necessary,  as  population  agreeably 
with  the  law  dready  explained  would  start  forward. 

The  JiiCH  are  only  indirectly  but  the  pooa  are 
directly  interested  in  the  doctrine  of  populatbn. 
The  former  are  the  buyers  of  labour,  they  profit  by 
the  diminution  in  its  price,  caused  by  the  competitioa 
for  employment,  and  they  are  only  affected  by  the 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  people,  when  that  in- 
crease has  been  so  excessive  and  productive  of  misery 
•b  intense,  as  to  endanger  tlie  secuiity,  and  kasea 
liie  enjoyment  of  their  ponessions. 

By  exercising  a  control  over  tlieir  numbers,  the 
industrious  have  a  complete  control  over  the  wages 
of  labour.  Fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  capital 
cannot  affect  them ;  whether  society  is  stationary  or 
retrograde  in  weahh,  they  can  always  preserve  their 
condition  unimpsdred,  by  proportioning  the  supj^y  of 
the  commodity  in  which  they  deal  to  the  demand. 
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On  the  other  hand,  without  the  exercise  of  this  con- 
servative power  over  their  numbers,  no  enlargement 
of  national  resources  can  permanently  improve  their 
circumstances.  Every  addition  to  the  means  of 
employment  and  subsistence  would  only  call  into 
existence  a  corresponding  number  of  claimants  to 
participate  therein,  and  the  share  of  each  would  not 
be  augmented.  Society  woold  be  more  numerous^ 
but  not  more  kapp^.  Even  the  best  acfaemes  for 
thetr  relief  and  employment,  devised  by  the  wisest 
and  most  philanthropic  individuals,  must  prove 
niusive^  unless  seconded  by  their  own  co-operative 
agency.  One  pauper  relieved  would  only  make  iTay 
for  another ;  one  body  of  emigrants  removed  this 
year,  a  fresh  sapply  to  an  equal  amount  wonld  offer 
themselves  next ;  while  one  swarm  of  unemployed 
labourers  19  being  located  on  the  waste,  another  is 
growing  up  to  maturity  equally  destitute.  It  is  the 
waves  of  the  sea  following  each  other  in  endless 
succession. 

I  conclude  therefore  that  all  remedies  are  transient 
— all  projects  for  improving  the  condition  of  the 
woi^ing  classes  vain,  unless  accompanied  by  the 
exercise  of  that  pradaitial  vktae  in  individuals,  and 
that  policy  m  the  state,  which  shall  induoe  boUi  to 
concur  in  liinittng  the  number  of  the  people  to  the 
means  for  their  employment  and  support. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

POOR-LAWS. 

Rigbt  of  the  Poor  to  Parish  Relief— Their  Claim  to  a  foiuth  ptrt 
of  Tithe— Queries  of  the  House  of  Lords  relatire  to  able-bodied 
Poor — EleTen  Objections  to  Poor-laws  answered^-Under  aa 
improved  System,  Pauperism  has  declined  relatively  to  the 
Population — Poor-laws  not  tended  to  increase  the  Number  of 
People — Not  fostered  improvident  Habits— Example  of  Scot- 
land considered — Working  Classes  of  England,  and  o&er 
Countries — Principles  and  Policy  of  the  Poor-laws  stated 
and  defended — Obligations  they  impose  on  the  Rich  to  inte- 
rest themselves  in  the  state  of  the  Poor— Mendicity,  or  Poor 
Assessment  the  only  alternative — Impotence  of  general  Sys- 
tem of  voluntary  Charity — The  Poor  often  the  chief  Obstacle 
to  the  adoption  of  Plans  for  their  own  Benefit— Their  Conditioii 
can  only  be  improved  by  the  Intervention  of  the  Affluent- 
Obligations  imposed  by  the  Laws  of  Infanticide.— Provision 
for  the  Poor  in  other  Countries — Utility  of  the  Poor-laws 
proved  by  Experience — Description  of  Persons  who  ought  to 
be  entitled  to  Parish  Relief— Police  as  well  as  Charity,  the 
object  of  Poor-laws — Suggestions  for  Improvement  of  Poor- 
laws — Law  of  Settlement— Unequal  size  of  Parishes — Un- 
equal Pressure  of  Poor-rate  on  real  and  chattel  Proper^<-* 
Mendicity  in  the  M^ropolis — Practical  Hints  relative  to  the 
Poor  and  Administration  of  the  Poor-laws. 

The  term  Poor  is  usually  applied  to  that  class  of 
persons  who  are  unable  to  maintain  themselves,  either 
from  inability  to  procure  employment,  or  from  sick- 
ness, old  age,  or  other  bodily  incapacity ;  whether 
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this  18  the  description  of  persons  originally  intended 
to  be  embraced  by  the  poor-laws  has  been  much 
disputed,  but  it  is  the  description  which  is  now 
generally  recognised  in  their  practical  administra- 
tion. 

In  the  outset  of  this  inquiry,  it  may  be  convenient 
to  advert  to  the  only  abstract  part  of  the  subject  we 
shall  encounter,  namely,  the  right  of  the  poor  to  a 
compulsory  maintenance.  If  there  be  any  social 
obligation  to  find  employment  or  relief  for  those  who 
could  not  otherwise  obtain  it,  such  obligation  must 
be  derived  either  from  the  laws  of  nature,  or  the 
institutions  of  society. 

The  land  is  unquestionably  the  people's,  in  their 
aggregate  capacity,  and  every  one  has  a  natural 
claim  to  live  thereon.  But  in  a  state  of  society, 
man's  natural  claims  are  merged  in  his  civil  immu- 
nities, and  the  rights  of  each  person  are  prescribed 
by  the  laws.  In  a  state  of  natural  liberty,  every 
individual  may  claim  the  right  to  do  what  he  likes, 
or  what  he  can;  his  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  this 
female,  or  of  that  piece  of  land  is  only  limited,  by 
his  power  to  defend  his  pretension  against  all  other 
claimants.  But  in  civil  society,  the  natural  rights  of 
mere  force  have  been  superseded  by  the  rights  of 
property,  of  marriage,  and  personal  security.  It 
follows  that  the  rights  of  the  poor  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  reference  to  the  natural  state  of  man, 
which  has  long  since  ceased,  but  by  reference  to 
existing  social  institutions.  • 

What  then  are  the  social  rights  of  the  poor  ?     If 
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%  ndan  b4a  not  the  mean*  of  maintenspn,  and  ^soctetj^ 
l^iil  not  relieve  hun»  be  must  stanro.  Bnt^Ae  ^uev- 
Ikm  Uy  IFi/i[  Ae  starve  f  Gertionly  not^  delf-piCM 
•ervaltioa  will  be  more  imperative  vitb  biai  tbta 
respect  for  civil  institutions.  If  be  cannot  live'  bri 
IKiei€)ty»  be  will  baye  ceased  toi  bare  uA  mteiest  in 
Ha  existence ;  tbe  social  compact  (if  it  ever  existed) 
win,  in  respect  of  bim»  be  dissolved  ;,and  mendioity^ 
<Mr  theft  witb  its  penal  ioonseqnences^  will  be  a  lets 
evil  tbao  deatb  by  bnnger.  Ratber  tbaa  be  tbould 
be  reduced  to  thi^  extre«iity>in  wbieb  bahaaa  panu* 
mount  interest  k^  the  vioiatio&of  the  laws^  it  seeoia 
expedient  a  legal  provision  sbouU  be  established 
Ibr  hisrelief^aiid  l9>jtbKr,.  UiOugb  a  pauper  baa  no 
tlaim  as  a  matter  of  right,  a»d  except  as  gaarasteed 
to  him  by  the  law,  yet  society  concedes  i|  to  bim  aa  a 
lesser  evil  adopted  for  ita  own  conservatioo. 

In  lieu  of  founding  tbe  ri^it  of  the  poor  for  reKef 
on  their  original  share  in  the  soU  of  tbe  country,  it 
}taA  been  attempted  to  estaUisb  their  claim  to  paridi 
aid  as  the  compensation  they  received  ibr  the  losses 
^y  sustained  at  the  Reformation,  in  consequence  of 
the  new  disposition  of  ecclesiastical  property. .  That 
the  poor  were  originally  entitled  to  a  fourth,  or  aooae 
other  fraction  of  the  tttbe,^  iaan  opinion  eountenaneed 
by  many  eminent  authoritiea.  Dr.  Bum,  in  bit 
Justice  of  the  Peaee^  publUbed  in  1754,  admiu  tbt 
maintenance  of  the  poor  was  anciently  an  ecclesiaa- 
tical  duty ;  that  a  fourth  part  of  the  tithes  of  pa^ 
rishes  was  originally  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  and 
diisti^ibuted  hf  tbe  biabop  witb  tbe  aaaiatance  of  tbe 
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Aurcfawasddfts  and  other  prl6id{Md  inhabiUnts ;  and 
ttttt  arterwardsy.  when  the  tithes  of  parishes  became 
Jlppropriated  to  religious  houses^  these  societies  con^ 
tiinbutfid  towardjs  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Blackstone 
agrees  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  admits  that  the' 
relief  of  the  pooc  vasambn^  the  **  purposes  for  which' 
tJie  payinent  of  tithe  was  pngiially  imposed*'  {Com" 
mintaries^  b.  L  chap*  ii.)  Atid  iiideed  the  itiict  of  the 
ancient  fourfold  dlviHoa  of  tithes  is  confirmed  by  the 
citing  ipractice  in  stveral  parts  of  Ireland;  the 
9ishQps  of  Ckmfert  and  Kildare  continuing  to  re-^ 
ceive  their  fourth  or  quartu  pars  of  tithes  in  seTeral 
parisbes  of  their  dioceses* 

{But  admitting  ail  this,  it  goes  little  way  to  esta«- 
blish  the  right  oi  the  poor  to  relief,  except  such  as 
they  derive  from  exbting  laws*  Next  to  fbund-^ 
kig  the  claim  to  any  immiinity  on  naiurtU  right,  the 
post  puerile  expedient  is  to*  seek  to  establish  it  upon 
some  usage  existing  beatories  ago^  and  which  has 
been  superseded  by  sabse^nent  acts  of  legislation 
acquiesced  in  for  ages  by  the  whole  community, 
existing  laws  akme  prescribe  indiridual  tights,  and 
the  lawai  have  wisiely  provided  in  order  to  prev^it 
aneeasiog  strife  and  litigatioii,  that  various  claims 
^1^1  be  for  eter  foreclosed  uaiess  enforced  within 
determinate  periods;  as,  for  instance,  a  claim  to 
debt  and  other  chattd  interests  cannot  be  established 
vnless  enforced  within  four,  five,  or  six  years,  and 
even  a  right  to  real  property  is  lost  if  forty  years  in 
id)eyance.  How  valueless  then  must  be  any  claim 
to  iith#  founded  on  their  apportionment  and  appro- 

2  a2 
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priation  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centariet  t 
The  nobility  might  almost  with  as  much  justice  seek 
to  re-establish  their  claim  to  the  penonal  services  of 
the  poor — to  reduce  them  a  second  time  to  serlshipy' 
as  the  latter  found  a  proprietary  claim  on  usages,' 
contemporary  with  the  feudal  system. 

It  is  quite  an  error  to  suppose  a  campukafy  .f09r*' 
rate  was  imposed  as  a  compensation  or  siibrtituta-firit 
any  loss  the  poor  sustained  at  the  Refbnnatibn.  Hie* 
celebrated  act  of  1601  was  not  passed  tiU  sof—ly 
years  after  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  «fid 
was  intended  to  meet  the  overwhelmbg  evil  of  vagta- 
bondage  and  mendicity  which  proceeded  much  nofe 
from  the  abolition  of  vassalage. than  the  suppression 
of  the  religious  houses.  The  poor-rate  is  in  fact  the 
price  paid  by  the  community  ^for  the  emaiicipatioii 
of  all  its  members  from  personal  bondage.  While 
feudality  continued,  the  poor  were  unknown  as  a* 
body;  beggars  and  vagrants  there  were  seeking  ca« 
sual  relief  from  conventual  and  other  bodies; -but 
there  was  no  national  ipoor;  they  only  began  when 
villanage  was  abolished  and  villains  acquired  the 
rights  of  freemen  without  the  habits  of  industry  and 
forethought  which  their  new  condition  required,  and 
which  it  became  necessary  to  supply  the  place  of  by 
a  parish  assessment  for  .their  relief. 

The  description  of  persons  intended  to  be  embraced 

by  the  43d  of  Elizabeth  has  been  much  disputed, 

:  and  some  writers  have  contended  that  the  poor  have 

'  s«stained.an  injustice,  either  by  the  interpretation  of 

bthis^jStaCute,  jor  the  acts,  subsequently  passed  for  im- 


^MMvkig^it^  "fmu^dfti  la^Mivliitratiliw.  >3lirtchuise  in 
tk«  "act  beiaritiig'  on  thfd  "point  is  the  following;  and 
)9()iieisel7  desicFfbes  the  ]f)0r8d68  to>irh6tti;  and  the 
mbde'in:  ithtoh'parodiialaid  shall  be^^ii>: ' 
V  '^The  ehufohwardens  and  overseers^  with^lheoon- 
isent  of  two  justiees,  shall ^take  otder,7^rdiii:tiaie  to 
thne,  for  settifig  \o  work  the  children  xsi  all  stich 
whose  parents  shall  not,  by  the  aaid'ohurchwardens 
and  overseers,  or  the  greater  part  of  them^  be  ^aght 
fible  to  keep  and  maintain  their  children ;' <tnd  for 
setting  ta  work  all  sudi  persons,  married  or  unmar- 
ried^ having  no  means  to  maintain  them,  and  using 
no  ordinary  and  daily  trade  of  life  to  get-  Iheir  living 
by ;  and  for  the  necessary  relief  of  tibe  tame,  impo* 
tent,  old,  blind,  and  such  other  among  them  being 
poor  and  not  able  to  work;'^ 

r  The  duties  of  parish  officers  clearly  appear,  then, 
to  have  been  restricted 'to  the  three  following  specific 
objects :  1 .  Setting  1o  work  the  children  of  all  those 
whose  parents  are  unable  to  maintain  them.  2.  >Set- 
ting  to  work  all  persons  having  no  income  to  main- 
tain themselves,  and  using  no  ordinary  trade  to  get 
their  living  by.  3.  The  necessary  relief  of  the  lame, 
old,  and  others  being  poor  and  unable  to  work.  Thus 
it  clearly  appears  this  was  an  act  for  enjbrdng  in^ 
dustry^  not  for  encouraging  idleness.  No  one  was 
to  be  relieved,  either  child  or  adult,  except,  if  able, 
by  setting  to  work.  The  modern  practice  of  grant- 
ing money  allowances  without  equivalent  labour  to 
able-bodied  persons,  and  thereby  creating  a  band  of 
parish  pensioners,^  was  certainly  ne^Net  eQiCL>j^xs^^^^ 
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bjr  the  authors  of  this  celebrated  apiece  of  iegiHf 
ktion* 

Upon  this  point  has  avisen  the  great  difific«ttf  Ift 
the  administration  of  the  poor-laws,  namely,  wbetfatt 
%  parish  ia  bound  to  reliere  or  find  employment'Tor 
aU  able-bodied  persons,  who  are  willing;  but  nnabli 
to  procui^  work.  "  •  ■  '  ■'' 

Now  this  i*  a  'ease,  I  apprehend,  whicb  was  nefiof 
pOntem^ted  by  the  act  of  Elizabeth.  Between  tk^ 
1^  of  Elizabeth  and  the  present  exists  this  inporliaft 
distinctioii ;  the  difficnltytn  the  former  was^ashas^^eM 
shown  in  the  preliminary  lustory  of  the  poor,  to  comp^ 
nen  to  work ;  the  diffieulty  is  now  to  find  theni  woA 
to  do. .  The  idea  of  an  able-bodied  person  willfng  to 
Moioifr  ibut  mnabiie  to  get  em|doyment  wsis  never  ect^ 
tertained  by  Lord  Burleigh  and  his  contemporarietf« 
"Xi^  o);]^ect  of  tbek  great  measure  was  to  meet  the 
0inl  of  idleness  and.Tagaboiidage  whidi  grew  onl  of 
the  decline  of  feudality.  Hence  I  conclude  that  th« 
<Migatioik  (if  it  exist)  of  parishes  to  reliere  or  find 
employment  for  able-bodied  paupers  has  grown  eii^ 
lively  Qttt  of  the  altered  cifciimstances  of  soci^,  and 
that  as  these  circumstattces  6ad  not  exist  in  the  tiflii 
^  Slisibeth,  tiie  ad  passed  m  her  reign  could  aOI 
hs^e  been  framed  to  meet  them.  Whether  the  Ulr 
knfosea  this  oUigation,.  it  would  be  presumptsousiii 
)m  tP  Offer  an  opinion,  wbca  the  highest  anthoritiai 
lore  in  dowbton  the  subject ; .  but  I  shally  in  the  a^qusli 
l^dean>ilr  at  UaAt  to  establish  its  expediency.^        1 

*  A  aolntum  of  tbe  leral  diffieulties  involyed  in  tbe  statnta  m 
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II. — ^OiJECTIONS  TO  THE  POOU-LAWS. 

Upon  bardly  any  question  of  national  interest  has 
there  been  so  much  discussion  as  the  poor-laws; 
individuals  tho  most  enlightened  have  wavered  in 
their  opinions,  and  even  now,  the  public  mind  is 
divided  on  their  policy.  After  much  inquiry,  I  think, 
the  reasons  in  favour  of  their  institution  preponde^ 
rate ;  and  that,  of  a  choice  of  evils,  they  are  the  l^asL 
The  argument  which  weighs  most  with  me,  and  whicK 
1  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  in  the  sequel,  is  a 
conviction,   that   the  poor-laws,    under  judicious 

administratron  of  the  poor-laws*  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fol» 
lowing  questions  submitted  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
lildie judges:  .    >:> 

"  1«  Does  the  43d  Elis.  e.  9,  or  ttiy  otfasr  law,  iuthoriia  flii(fil|- 
trataato  (tfder  any  relief  to  be  gi^en  to  poor  pei^OM  wItaaHiPKit 
(ble  to  work*  or  to  afford  them  any  asaistanc*  except  by  piociuiii^ 
some  emplojonent  for  them  wherd  employment  can  be  obtained! 

"  2.  If  it  be  satisfactorily  proved  that  employment  cannot  be 
^socored  witkia  a  reasonabla  diatanea^f 't)i«r  ]^ffi8h;tD  ^Mch 
able-bodied  persona  belongs  wfll  magittratea  in  aaeh  caa^  h$ 
•athorized  to  0ri{«r  rfl/tff/ 

.  *\S.  Wbenalile-bodie^ .poor paraoos pa^ main^prin only ^ paH 
f£  their  ftmily  bj  the  wages  of  their  k^bour,  are  msgisttate^  aiHr^ 
thorized  to  order  any  relief  to  begireii  to  them  for  the  ■Mkioto? 
aaace  o£  aiMh  of  their  children,  not  being  able  tio  work,  aa  th^ 
pannot  maintain  r—3%«j^  RtpaH  ef  the  ImM  CommUtetimk  Ui$ 
Pow-Zaw*,  April  «2,  laSl. 

,   The  Report  of  the  Ho^se  of  Commoaain  IdSd^  an  ti)a  Eqie 
ployment  and  Payment  of  able-bodied  Li^bottrerafrpm  ^^  Pocjvr 
nte,  drawn  up  by  Lofd  Jr  Rnasell,  c^taina  valniih^A  ^^as^&»n 
tioni  of  the  main  poi^fi  opflfvifMd  ul;1ibjM«5yf»«nai^l  ■      :. '  v*  '  > -^ 
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administration,  may  be  made  more  effective,  than 
any  other  system  which  has  yet  been  devised  for  re- 
ducing to  their  lowest  amount,  if  not  entirely  ex- 
tirpating the  evils  of  indigence,  and  rendering  the 
poor  independent  of  gratuitous  aid.  If  this  result  be 
attainable,  it  obviates  the  strongest  objection  against 
tiiem;  before,  however,  enlai^ing  upon  it,  I  shall 
submit  a  few  remarks  on  the  arguments  usually 
urged  against  a  compulsory  provision  for  the 
poor.* 

I.  It  aggravates  the  evil  it  is  meant  to  alleviate, 
by  fostering  an  indigent  class. 

Now,  the  practical  answer  to  this  is,  whether, 
under  the  administration  of  the  poor-laws,  the  num- 
ber of  paupers  has  increased,  relatively  to  the  rest 
of  the  community.  During  the  last  thirty  years, 
population  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  one-and-a- 
half  percent,  per  annum ;  and  the  point  to  be  ascer- 
tained is,  whether  pauperism  has  increased  in  a 


*  Public  opinion  began  to  set  strongly  against  the  poor-laws^ 
after  the  publication  of  iSir  F.  Eden*s  g^reat  work,  in  179^,  and 
the  Etsay  on  Populalum,  by  Mr.  Malthus.  There  has  been'lately 
ft  reaction ;  it  began,  I  believe,  with  Mr.  Black,  the  intelli- 
gent editor  of  the  Minrning  Chronicle,  who  showed,  that,  with- 
out the  pressure  of  parish  assessment,  the  rich  would  ooaoem 
tiieniselves  little  about  bettering  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes.  The  question  of  poor-laws  for  Ireland,  and  the  Re- 
ports of  the  Poor-law  Commission,  are  likely  again  to  bring 
the  entire  system  under  consideration.  From  what  I  have  seen 
t/t  the  Commissioners'  Reports,  they  appear  directed  mora 
against  abuses  in  the  practical  administration  of  die  poor-laws* 
tbaa  the  genend  policy  of  thcix  iiiJrtktiitififa« 
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higher  proportion.  If  pauperism  has  only  kept  pace 
with  population,  it  is  a  presumption,  the  evil  has  not 
been  aggravated  by  poor-laws.  Of  the  relative  in- 
crease of  pauperism,  we  may  form  a  conclusion  from 
statements  laid  before  parliamentary  committees. 
From  the  tables  of  Mr.  Nimmo  {Pari.  Papers, 
Tol.  vii.  Sess.  1830),  it  appears  the  number  of  pau- 
pers, in  proportion  to  the  whole  population,  is  Qi^l;. 
about  the  same  at  present  as  in  1688,  and  incon- 
siderably less  than  at  several  intermediate  periQd|i| 
from  that  time.  Here  follows  a  summary  of  t^e  fre- 
lative  progress  of  Pauperism  and  Population^  (r(^ 
1688  to  1831.  ,  ./ 


Yeais. 


1688  .  . 

1766  .  . 

1784  .  . 

179«  .  . 

1801  .  . 

1803  .  . 

1811  .  . 

1813  .  . 

1814  .  • 

1815  .  . 
1821  .  . 
1831  .  . 


Reliered. 


563,964 
695,177 
618,151 
955,3«6 

l,040,ri6 

1,361,903 
1,353,995 
1,275,974 

1,275.974 


Population. 


5,300,000 

7,728.000 

8,016,0(K) 

8»695,000 

8,872,980 

9,168,000 

10,791,115 

11,028,425 

11,147,080 

11,265,735. 

11,977,663 

12,300,000 


Ri^o.    I 


9^4 
li-3 

8*0 
9^6 


} 


sm.  has 


From  this  representation  it  Is  clear,  pau 
not  augmented  relatively  to  the  population  4Miifg 
the  last  one  hundred  and  forty  years,  and*  thal>ihe 
total  number  of  persons  relieved,  occasionally  and 
permanently,  has  fluctuated  between  8'  M  '*rOO  fa 
12  in  100  of  the  entire  community.  '    /  *\  / 

In  the  year  ending  26th  MatcW;  \^*i\^\5ttfc  ot^^>- 
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Allure  of  poor-rates  ini  Eoglail.d,  had  decreased 'mb 
|>er  cent.;  in  the  year  ending  25th  March,  1832,. it 
iifid  increased  three  p^  cent :  the  increase  in  the  lastly 
Uristng  probably  from  a  nu)re  lenient  adaunistiatxm 
q(  the  poor-laws,  owing  to  the  distutbed  state  of  the 
^emal  district^.  The  poor  expeaditure  has  increased 
much  more  rapidly  in  Waleti  than  England  duiing 
ihe  last  two  years.  .  i 

.  There  is  another,  and  perhaps  more  anthentie^ 
jDtiode  than  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Nimmo,  of  asoeoH 
taining  the  relative  increase  of  p^aperismi.  Thfe 
learlieM  official  returns  of  the  amount  of  the  pdoir 
assessment,  are  for  the  year  1748 ;  b^t  as.  the  plea- 
sure of  the  poor  assessment  varies  with  the  price  of 
bread,  it  is  not  an  accurate  criterion  of  the  prev^- 
Ibnce  of  pauperism  ;  the  only  safe .  crjteu-iqn,  ia  the 
poor  assessment  converted  into  equivalent  quditen 
of  corn,  at  the  average  market-price.  ]?or  the  ap- 
pliq^ition  of  this  test,  the  subjoined  statement  has 
been  drawn  up ;  it  exhibits,  at  dififerent  per)o:lSf  tlie 
stmpuxit  of  the  sums  solely  expended  in  the*  r^icjf  #f 
tiie  pooiE  (exclusive  of  county  rates,  ,layr  icbaigeSt 
militia  expenses,  &c.),  the  price  of  wheat  perqnav- 
tier,  with  the  number  of  quarters  at  that  price,  eqni- 
yalent  to  the  poor  expenditure,  and  the  increase  per 
cent.>  as  measured  by  corn,  during  each  intervening 
period.  The  imperial  bushel  was  adopted  in  I8'2o, 
and  the  equivalent  number  of  quarters  in  1830,  ii^ 
that  measure,  was  only  2,099,831,  which  I  haVe 
reduced  to  the  Winchester,  to  correspond  to  thd 
standard  of  the  preceding  items*     The  data  have 
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been  c  dbiefly  taken  from  PdrL  I  Fiapet^  No;  6% 
Be®.  1830.*  .    ^  'i3 


5 


ir48 

ITTd 

laos 

18S0 
1850 


Expended  in 
Relief  of  the 


Wheat 
per  quarter 


660.971 
1,530,800 
4,077^1 
6,958,445 
6,829,042 


tr  11 

46*— 
56    5 

65    7 
64    3 


Efiuinaeiit 
Qoartersof 


494,307 

680^5 

1,44S,V)1 

2,lflf9,016 

12,167,890 


Ihenase 
percent. 

perX^YitJ 

• 

..^ 

3S 

112 

■♦*"''^ 

4r 

,.,.,. 

24 

pjii 

I   *'  .'   ! 


,  This  Btntemetit  prteents  a  brief^  bnt  lucid  VteW 
of  the  working  of  the  poor«>lBflr8  for  the  last  ti^f^ 
two  yean.  The  period  of  the  greatest  itieres^  idf 
pauperism  appears  to  have  been  from  1776  to  19031 


* .  It  is  calculated*  that  two^thinis  of  the  ezpendttnie  in  t^ 
relief  of  the  poor  vary  with  the  price  of  com.  But  if  we  oon^- 
pAre  dear  and  cheap  years,  we  shall  find  that  two- thirds  of  tlie 
]ioor  ezpendtfure  do  not  rary  with  the  prices  of  cotn»  ^Tm 
•ffsnige  «xpcnditui*  in  the  three  years  1812-13-14;  Wift 
<|400,000i.,  with  Qorn  at  102a.  peir  quwfter  \  the  «vei»^  ek> 
pendituie  of  the  three  years  1827<^-9«  was  6,300 ,ob(U.»ii^ 
com  at  57<.  per  quarter  j  l^ut,  suppoeing  pauperism  to  Iv^Yt 
been  stafionsby  in  the  Interval  of  fifteen  years,  and  the  cost  <x 
the  poor  to  have  decfinec!  with  the  cost  of  cotb,  ^e  pm 
•xpenditare'  in  tie  lattn*  pAriod,  tMight  to  have  amouiited  ib 
4»300,000(»  in  lieu  ^6,SpObOO0f,  Thn  difiw6iice  is  BOt.lo te 
accounted  for  eAtirelj*  as  one  writer  has  supposed  (flrn^  §1^ 
ihe  Practical  Administration  of  th§  Poor-laws)^  hy  the  increaM 
of  pauperism ;  hut  hy  the  fact,  that,  parish  allowances  do  not 
vary  with  the  prices  of  com :  in  cheap  yebrs,  the  ^ot  t^&rj^W 
toanuieh;  iiid«aron«l»  aola|i0i|^ '^•  J^       -  "^"^ 
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itfien  it  increased  112  per  cent.,  ot  at  the  rate 
of  4-3^  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  this  intervsd  of 
twenty-seven  years,  were  the  war  with  America  and 
the  first  French  revolutionary  war.  *ttie  interval 
lirom  1803  to  1820,  included  the  second  French  war, 
and  pauperism  increased  47  per  cent.,  or  2-)4  P^ 
cent,  per  annum,  a  sensible  diminution  in  the  rate 
of  Increase,  compared  with  the.  preceding  period. 
From  1820  to  1830,  a  period  of  peace,  pauperism 
increased  2\  per  cent.,  or  not  exceeding  ^  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

My  conclusions  from  this  representation  are,  that 
during  the  war,  neither  the  attention  of  the  public, 
nor  the  legislature,  was  fixed  on  the  poor-laws,  and 
consequently,  they  were  lavishly  and  unwisely  ad- 
ministered. After  the  peace  of  1815,  they  were  a 
subject  of  anxious  inquiry  and  discussion;  in  the 
year  18 1 7,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
Inrhich,  Mr.  W.  Sturges  Bourne  was  chairman,'  made 
a  very  elaborate  and  able  report  on  the  tendency 
and  administration  of  the  poor-laws.  Though  some 
of  the  positions  in  this  report  may  be  disputed,  it 
abounded  in  many  salutary  suggestions,  and  upon 
It  was  founded  the  important  act  of  1819,  by  which 
parishes  were  empowered,  among  other  improve- 
ments, to  appoint  managing  vestries  and  assistant 
overseers.  The  effect  of  these,  and  other  alterations 
in  the  mode  of  keeping  and  auditing  parish  accounts, 
was  signally  evinced  in  the  subsequent  ten  years,  dur- 
ing which,  pauperism  increased  at  a  less  rate  than  one 
fuarterper  cent,  while  population  increased  at  the 
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rate  of  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum.  From 
the  inquiries  of  the  parliamentary  committee  ori817» 
it  appeared  that  the  increase  in  the  gross  amount  of 
the  parish  assessment,  from  1776  to  1815,  had  arisen' 
in  a  much  greater  degree  from  the  increase  of  law 
charges,  removals,  church  rate,  and  county  rate, 
than  from  the  increased  -expenditure  in  the  mainte' 
nance  of  the  poor. 

Were  we  to  inquire  I  feel  confident  we  should 
find  that  the  income  from  poor-rates  has  not  in- 
creased in  a  ratio  with  the  national  income,  or  with 
the  rental  of  the  country,  or  with  the  incomes  de^ 
rived  from  profits  and  wages.  Such  comparisons 
are  superfluous.  Enough,  I  think,  has  been  ad- 
duced to  demonstrate  that  an  increase  of  pauperism  is 
not  inseparable  from  the  principle  of  the  poor-laws ; 
but  that  under  judicious  administration  they  may  he 
made  subservient  to  a  diminution  in  its  amount,  as  is 
shown  by  pauperism  having  declined  relatively  to 
the  increase  of  population.  The  attempt  to  back 
out  of  the  vicious  system  which  was  suffered  to 
creep  in  during  the  war  has  not  been  unaccompanied 
with  evil.  A  sharper  administration  of  the  poor- 
laws,  combined  with  reductions  in  wages,  have  doubt- 
less been  the  main  causes  of  the  incendiarisms  and 
insubordination  in  the  rural  districts.  Paupers;  like 
any  other  class,  are  tenacious  of  advantages  they 
have  once  possessed.  But  the  allowance  system, 
and  other  abuses,  which  appear  either  to  have 
originated  or  been  greatly  extended  in  consequence 
of  the  high  price  and  fluctuating  valu^  oi  Vyt%"^\  Sxssoesl 
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ji|$($tjoii  with  a  ttationaiiplaii  ol  emigraticii,  or  other 
lD<^?iating  cirGttiii8taoice»  without  lea?mg  UiiBd  liie 
IVi^iigeful  fe^Dgs  lately  mauifiested.  Lai  wpto* 
^^ejl  )9  the  next  olijectioii  against  p(lor->l|iirs.  : 
,':  'U.  That  they  eojcoarage  tmprondemt  m^nrngeB, 
apiJkvpaiisetheipQor  to  ccly>oii  ^  pariak  tathor  than 
their  own  good  conduct. 

l^;  iAtfy  system  wbndijBlioiilcrhaTe  this  tendeacywotild 
be j^atly  objectionaUe.  SelMcpendiBncci  depend* 
fpi|B#  jon .  their  bwa  forethought  and  induitiy^-HMl 
tte  ;part«fa«^-aiiQ  the  oaly.  guarantees  of  the  hap« 
piiMs  of  die  workii^  clastes*  I  donbt/fdietbcir 
t|hft  poor-laws  ha^e  tended  to^  diminish  this  self-de- 
pieiidenee.  I  do  not  believe*  for  iiwtance^  and  the 
f  piaioQ  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  many 
witnesses  before  parliamentary  committees,  tint  any 
Win  was  ever  induced  to  marry  from  knowing  that 
the  parish  would  relieve  him,  provided  he  was  nn<* 
IJUe .  to  maintain  his  family.  Bad  as  theadministra^ 
^n  of  the  poor-kws  may  have  been,  the  prospect 
ff  a  workhouse  or  parish  allowance  has  never  beoti 
so^wviting  as  to  encourage  any  one  to  marry  upon  the 
strength  of  it.  The  workhouse  when  aiiy  one  had 
9ty  mnch  thought  about  the  future  as  to  oontempfaiti 
k  as  a  resource  to  fall  back  upon  for  faimsdf 
and  children,  would  certamly  operate  rather  to 
check  than  to  promote  matrimony.  In  shorty  the 
poor-laws  have  prevented  the  labouring  classes  from 
b^g  so  far  depressed  as  to  be  altogether  reckless 
j»f  ttie  future^  fipom  a  convictaen  that  their  lot  could 


Mt  be  worse ;  and  the  conseqiience  has  been  more 
ppiidence  on  the  subject  of  wedlock.  This  view  is 
^Mfirmed  by  the  decrease  tn  weddings  {see  p.  335,) 
ditring  the  last  half-century,  and  this  decrease,  be  it 
remembered  has  been  unaccompanied  with  any  in-^ 
erease  of  illegitimate  births. 

>  •  •  •  -  .  *  ■ 

' '  The  distinction  made  between  the  metnied  and 
iingie  m  granting  allowances  for  children  appears  a 
iiHt  of  bounty  on  marriages ;  but,  without  defend-^ 
feg  this  practice  I  should  hardly  think  it  has  tempted 
many  to  marry.  Marriages  have  been  sometimes 
promoted  by  the  reprehensible  conduct  of  parish^ 
officers,  who,  m  order  to  evade  the  settlement  of  a 
female  pauper  or  her  illegitimate  child,  have  effected 
et  match  J  and  thereby  in  Iren  of  one  claimant  have 
burdened  the  community  perhaps  with  half-a* 
dozen. 

To  general  imputatkins  of  improvidence^gainst  the 

ivorkmg  classes  it  iis  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  pro- 
cess of  savings-banks  and  friendly  societies, 
r  II L  They  have  gjten  an  artificial  impulse  to  polpa* 
Ration,  increasing  it  beyond  the  means  of  pormane&t 
€8iployment  and  subsislence. 
:  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  mbrepresentations  to 
vhich  the  poor-4awa  have  been  exposed,  and  is  en* 
iirely  controverted  by  facts^  About  the  period  of 
passing  the  act  of  Elizabeth  in  1601,  there  ace 
^^ptoms  of  popolatioB  being  on  the  increase  (see 
p.  58);  but  durmg  nearly  the  whole  of  the  150 
years  that  subsequently  elapsed,  it  remained  either 
stationary  or  slowly  augmented*    Itii^*  ««X!5  "•^sw^X 
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1770  that  population  made  a  start,  chiefly  from  our 
unrivalled  mechanical  inventions,  and  consequoit 
rapid  extension  of  commercial  and  manufacturing 
industry.  Down  to  1795  the  general  complaint  was, 
not  that  the  poor-laws  had  increased  population  and 
lowered  wages,  but  that  they  had  diminished  it,  and 
raised  wages.  Mr.  McCulloch  cites  many  authori- 
ties {Political  Economy  J  second  edition,  p.  413)  to 
show  that  this  was  the  general  impression  among 
public  writers  of  the  period  to  which  I  refer  of  the 
tendency  of  the  poor-laws.  Mr.  Young,  in  parti- 
cular, in  his  Farmers  Letters^  laments  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  of  settlement,  as  '^  tending  strongly 
to  prevent  an  increase**  of  the  labouring  poor,  in 
which,  he  thinks,  consists  the  '^  strength  of  the 
state ;"  and  this?  opinion  we  have  seen  (p.  90,)  was 
embraced  by  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  Dr.  Price,  and 
other  eminent  persons.  So  far  as  the  poor-laws  had 
any  influence  on  population,  it  is  likely  they  tended 
to  retard  rather  than  accelerate  its  increase.  The 
notion  that'  they  offered  a  bounty  on  marriages  has 
been  questioned  in  the  preceding  answer;  butwhile^ 
on  the  one  hand,  they  had  no  influence  in  this  di- 
rection, it  is  probable  that  persons  of  property  soon 
became  convinced,  after  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
pulsory provision  for  the  poor,  that  their  interests 
were  opposed  to  a  rapid  increase  in  their  number; 
and  we  accordingly  find  it  was  the  constant  policy^ 
during  the  last  century,  of  landlords  and  farmers,  by 
pulling  down  of  cottages  and  other  expedients,  to 
throw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  poor  persons 


uttfTf^g:  And  ietttin^  iak  their  parislm  '(JF^omc/i 
Jht4e^9i  ]>pt  3MV--dO^)>  Icist  k  skiHUd  dobtrtbatd  to 
the  increase  of  Ibeir  jr«tef. 

Tlie  objectktt  I  am  considering  is  c|uite  irrecim- 
liable  with  tfa^  progress  pi  population  m  Scotland 
and  Ireland  :  'wt  the  former^  a  comptdsorr  pdor^rato 
has  made  littk  progress^  yet  population  has  increased 
as  fast  as  in  this  conn  try ;  and  in  the  hUter,  there  is 
no  provision  for  indigence*  and  popukition  has  aog-» 
men  ted  at  a  far  more  rapid  rate  than  in  England. 

IV.  Had  the  poor  not  been  tempted  to  place  a 
deceitful  trust  in  parUh  assiUance^  their  natural  aa* 
gacity  wottld  have  led  them  to  act  with  prudence 
and  consideration,  and  prevented  them  multiplying 
their  numbers  beyond  the  demutd  for  them. 

I  hav^  partly  replied  to  lias  objection  in  the  last^ 
by  remarking  that  p^^lation  has  not  increased  faster 
in  England  than  in  other  countries  where  no  poor- 
laws  are  in  operation.  Those  who  calculate  on  the 
more  efiicieni  exercise  ^f  the  pnidential  virtues^  iu 
the  absence  of  poor-laws,  are  not  accurately  in-^ 
formed  of  'the  character  of  the  labouring  classesi 
That  portion  of  the  industrious  orders  who  chiefly 
become  objects  of  parish  relief,  ar^  very  little  under 
the  influence  of  prudence;  and  tto  system  of  civil 
polity,  I  fear,  wo«ld  be  viae  enoi^  to  subject 
them  to  it.  As  to  the^infv,  they  never  think  about 
it  at  all ;  they  never  look  bcyofid  the  week,  the  day, 
or  even  the  next  meaL  it  is  very  i^range,  but  the 
affluent  often  live  midcr  more  constant  fippreh«ck.« 
aion  of  want  tfan  the  needy.    TVv^  «p;ic^<Qsii'9A<o>cL  dl 
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lots  of  rank  in  society,  for  instaiioe,  is  aioie  toriUe 
to  the  wealthy  than  the  apprehension  of  fiunine  to 
the  indigent*  Rich  men  often  destroy  themedtcs 
rather  than  part  with  their  carriages  and  diarapagne; 
bat  the  pooir  lose  their  mutton,  their  beer,  aoMl  even 
the  bed  from  under  them,  and  live  on.  Want  diiUs 
the  fiEKTuIties ;  habit  accustoms  to  priyatioDS.  The 
evils  of  poverty  do  not  appal  those  who  have  en- 
dured these  evils  from  infancy.  Order  and  cleaiili* 
ness,  the  luxuries  and  conveniences  of  Kfe,  do  not 
appear  essential  to  those  who  never  enjoyed  them. 
Before  men  can  be  made  apprehensive  of  the  ftitnie, 
they  must  be  made  comfortable  for  the  present.  It 
is  the  pressure  of  actual,  not  the  dread  of  pro- 
spective evil,  that  absorbs  the  attention  of  die  poor, 
and  forms  the  incentive  to  industry. 

V.  In  Scotland  there  are  no  poor-laws,  and  die 
working  classes  are  more  moral  and  indepeadeat 
than  in  England. 

This  is  slightly  incorrect,  both  in  lact  and  infer- 
ence. 1.  There  are  poor-laws  in  some  of  die  towns 
of  Scotland,  and  where  thoB  is  no  compulsory  assess- 
ment lor  the  relief  of  the  poor,  there  are  voluntary 
contributions.  2.  The  two  countries  do  not  admit 
of  exact  comparison.  Scotland  may  be  oonsidered 
a  yommg  country,  wbicAi  only  began  to  devdop  its 
lesources  after  tborougb  incorporation  with  Ei^laMl, 
subsequent  to  the  rebellion  of  1745 :  since  tbcn  it 
has  been  in  what  Adam  Smith  caUs  the  pro- 
giessive  state,  the  most  fiiTOQrable  of  any  to  the  in- 
dasuinu  classes;  Vat  Vd  ii  advaMe  lo  the 
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tionary,^lien  capital. and  labour  are  redundant,  and 
it  will  lose  its  points  of  superiority.  3.  The  moral 
superiority  of  the  Scotch  maybe  conceded  to  their 
parochial  schools,, but  their  superior  independetice 
of  character  may  be  doubted,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
many  is  not  attested  by. the  numerous  specimen* 
which  appear  in  the  south  of  England.  Poverty, 
however,  it  is  admitted,  is  not  &vourable  to  inde- 
pendence of  demeanour,  and  it  is  possible  **  the 
Saxon''  may  have  lost  something  of  his  anciient 
**  pride  of  port,"  though  this  may  be  more  judtly 
ascribed  to  the  reduction  of  wages  than  the. in- 
fluence of  the  poor-laws. 

VI.  The  right  of  the  poor  to  a  maintenance  is  in- 
consistent with  the  rights  of  private  property ;  since^ 
as  there  is  no  limit  to  the  increase  of  the  poor,  they 
may  ultimately  become  so  numerous  as  to-  absorb 
rents,  tithes,  and  profits. 

A  speculative  apprehension,  never  likely  to  be 
Idealized  !  An  assessment  for  the  poor  is.  no  more 
inconsistent  with  the  right  of  private  property,  than 
a  church-rate  or  government  tax,  and  lik^  these  will 
continue  to  be  paid  as  long  as  people  are  able  and 
willing  to  pay  it  and.no  longer.  That  it  will  not 
continue  indefinitely  to  increase  is  proved  by.  ex- 
perience. The  poor-rates  attained  their  maximum 
anterior  to  1 820,  8iiice.wluch  theyhave  not  increased 
in  the  same  ratio  as  populatkm. 

yil.  They. weaken  the  natural  affections,  and  su- 
persede the  .obligation  imposed  on  the  member&oC 
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a  jhmily  to  co-operate  far  tibw  nhitaal  wpppit  ik 
old  age  and  misfbrtDoe.  .1 

A  oommentarj  wfaolij  at  iFanaaee  wMi  ttie  tmA^ 
The  Tery  charter  of  the  poc^^lawi,  tfte  43d  of  £tim«| 
beth^  enforces  the  ties  of  itatnre  by  neqvirnig  paienli 
9mA  grand  parents  to  maintaiD  their  duldccn  tfirDogli 
ipfancj^  disease^  and  accident;  and  m«  verittfy' 
children  are  bound  to  svpport  their  distresst d  parenli 
i«  aeedy.  if  of  snfiicient  ability.  The  pcaotice  aceocda 
Yith  the  lacw.  It  is  deemed  the  consummation  oE 
baseness^  of  pridev  and  meanness  for  a  rich  umh' 
to  suifer  his  poor  relatives  to  be  dependent  on  iAm 
parish,  or  live  or  die  in  a  workhonse;  and  a  dveadi 
of  this,  sabiftary  opprdltrhun  has  often  prevented  a 
{ate  which  mere  covaanguiaieons  ties  nould  have 
been  too  feebfe  to  accomplish^ 
.  VIII.  It  has  deadened  'private  beneToknce,  aasl 
^'the  charity  of  law  has  superseded  ^  <^aritieaof 
bcitU  honie  and  neighboofhood.^ 
.  A  suffictency  of  objects  ta  keep  alive  benevoleflee, 
«i  addition  to  thooe  "withm  thescopeof  the  poor* 
laws.  But  what  kind  oi  benevokace  is.  mtrnded 
hf  Dr.  Ghslmcnf  If  dMtof  almi^iving,  k;  is  the 
parent  ef  memficity;  'vket  and  imposteie ;  if  thai  of 
Cfaristmaa  doies^  itia  ohcn  cnly  the  ostentatien  ef 
humaakjy  vhichjtLoece  flatters  pride  aad  genefatei 
ttiviii^.  When  beaifolsnce  ia  mote  pure  it  ii  41 
virtue  of  irregular  eseaciset"  ■  often  di&enlt  to  foese 
intD  aeliom-^^toa  kie  .ftreqecntly  for  its  efifiee^tn 
eaeeai;  as  nneqiaak  to  its  perpose.    Tht^^hma^wf 
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iMm^a  limell^oie  i^Iacr  ilid*4tRiriniin«tiv»  ;  it  ^ 
IprapDrtioiied  to  tl»  cmen^€Wcy*Hte  «ttces  m  tiifM 
•f  datjmd  oeceMty^  wbkiil  aather  confer  fmvoiir 
mar  impom  Mi^&don.  Undar  viidh  a  t^tenilto 
labmritiet  af:^^banie  and  tME!igh%oiirli«od^  ifittstM^ 
Buredly  be  ceroeated,  imdiiig'msit^oes  i&aoodiiaGii 
ifttisi^  and  pcesoviiied  loctlityliie  rich  iiad  p^r, 
lAe  proBperous  and  viAafip^. 
:h  IX.  They  d^rade  and  denmttlise  the  m^nkmg 


'  A  porpolar  emnr,  propagated  from  writer  to  wrAfcer 
and  talker  to  talker  without  inquiry  or  r^ec^B4 
It  can  be  no  di^raoe  to  receive  what  tbt  law  mlhmt!^ 
if  it  be  UQ^^eaaaat  to  take  wbaft  no  aerrioei  hate 
oamed,  the  poor  kwe  the  ridi  and  nobie^  and  die 
apiritital  to  keep  tbem  m  cojantenaiice.  Bat  to  the 
point.— Ask  travellers  wh^ra  they  fbund  most  ineui«> 
mas  and  laetidtctty^  «r  if tfaeylbund  the  woikpeopia 
in  any  country  more  independent  thanm  JSn^andf 
^Shey  are  dotiful  and  respectAil;-  bat  not  servile : 
Hhey  have  not  1iMOoaiseapeas«f  Che  Aaserican  ^^heip,^ 
9ior  thesappleness  of  the  Italian,  hatdoineatkseiv 
vanis  and  operatives  asMiy /know  thehr  office  waA 
ikW  it.  By  whom  we  the  mean  and  iaborioas 
aofficesof  itfe  «hR%  perforated  ?  fiy  ^  fomgnei^ 
FpenchtiHan,  €k»naik,  or  Irish.  It  is  certainly  one 
ialleviatmg  eireaaMtaaoe  in  the  mass  of  Tagraacy 
nvfaich  oveHSows  into  this  coimtry  from  abroatd,  thftt 
'the  spectacle  of  comfort,  dress,  and  sianweM  it  pre*- 
sentSi  has  no  tendeney  to 'reader  either  aii  Enghshi- 
man  or   Englishwoman  more  dv^^^Xivst^^^  \)\\^x 
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&iiktn\iTi\ty  to  which  they  belong.  ^Otir  laboutert 
iiaye'long  complained  of  the  de))r689uig  conipetitHMi 
c^tridhimmigrants ;  but,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
ijtreets^  and  suburbs  of  the  metsropolis^  th&y  are 
threatened  with  new  rirals  from  the  plattas  of*  Italy^ 
tiii^l'yVoi,  and  the  Hartz  mountains, 
''ft  hail  'been  the  abuse  I  apprehend,  not  the  principle 
of  the  ]>oor*laws  which  has  degraded  the  workmg 
itads  i  and  one  of  the  greatest  abuses  was  the  making 
li'p'  wages  out  of  the  rates.  Doubtless  a  farmer  would 
soinetimes  employ  a  servant  on  these  terms  when  he 
coitld  not  at  full  wages,  by  which  he  was- kept*  from 
total  idleness.  But  the  practice  is  pernicious,  and 
breeds  confusion  of  all  sorts.'  It  confounds  wages 
with  i^harity— the  master  with  the  overseer— the  in- 
dustrious 1^  ith  the  idle,  in  short  it  confounds  every 
thing.'  which  it  ought  not  to.  confound,  except  the 
married  and  single,  between  which  it  unfortunately 
mattes  a  distinction. 

If  we  could  accurately  compare  the  state  of  England 
with  other  countries,  I  havelit^e  doubt  but  we  should 
find  that  our  poor  are  maintained  in  a  less  expensive 
way  to  the 'Community,  and  also  in  a  mode  less  tend- 
ing to  degrade  and  demoralize  them.  The  country 
next  to  us  in  intelligence  and  freedom  certainly  does 
not  offer  any  enviable  example.  From  recent  sta-* 
tistical  returns  of  Paris  it  appears  that  one-third 
of  the  inhabitants  die  in  poor-houses  and  hospitals ; 
and  that  of  25,000  births  10,000  are  illegitimate^ 
and  of  the  illegitimate  births  one-half  are  found- 
lings. 
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X.  Any.  amount  of  poor-^rate  is  sure  to  be  inade*. 
quate  to  its  object^  aud  always  leaves  a  surplus  of 
distress  for  which  there  is.  no  provision,  and  which 
surplus  equals  what  would  have  accrued,  had  there 
been  no  compulsory  provision  for  the  poor  at.al{. 

This  is  a  formidaUe  objection,  and  would  be  fatal 
to  the  policy  of  the  poor-laws  were  it  well-founded. 
The  object  of  the  poor  assessment  is  to  mitigate  dis- 
tress, but  if  for  the  distress  it  relieves  an  equivalent 
portion  is  generated,  the  tax  imposed  on  society  is 
a  useless  burden — it  is  worse  ;  for,  according  to  the 
supposition,  social  distress  would  be  doubled,  one- 
half  of  which  would  be  provided  for,  and  the  other 
destitute ;  and  thus  the  effort  under  such  a  system 
would  be  as  vain  as  the  attempt  to  destroy  the 
Hydra. 

My  first  answer  is,  that  it  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
poor-rate  that  it  may  be  inadequate  to  the  object 
for  which  it  is  raised,  any  more  than  any  other  fund 
raised  and  set  apart  for  a  specific  purpose.  .  If  the 
expenditure  be  lavish  and  injudicious,  it  may  exceed 
the  income ;  so  may  the  expenditure  of  the  state,  a 
corporation,  or  even  a  private  individual.  That  tlje 
poor-rate  will  not  continue  indefinitely  to  augment^ 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  has,  relatively  to  the;  popu- 
lation, already  begun  to  decline  under  an  iipprox^ 
system  of  management.  .^j^ 

The  second  part  of  the  objection  is  grounded  on  i^ 
supposition,  that  for  every  pauper  relieved,  a  jf^^ 
claimant  is  called  into  existence.     Now,  if.  is  ujp^^p* 
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■vendbly  irniey  tkat  mtci  make  nd  plcgWi  UwrArdiTIhe 
SBliactson  of  indigeiice,  i£  we.  neoriy  pn>fide  'te-^ 
ifclief'  without  idbptiBg;  ptecavtadnt  itgamit  ktM  m* 
aewed  (B;rowth.  We  ooly  prove;  abt  -Met  oat,  tiia 
tares  €£  wattt  and  poverty,  md  .Moldpij:  the  do*' 
fehdeni  cEasses  of  9aci^«  Bmt  no  nuui  of .iease 
imild  cbuatenance  asyitemof  poQKi-faufnisoviciouft^ 
ly  adnkinistered.  The  ief^tanate  purpoiea  of  %  pMr 
iMetsment  i  take  to  be  the  nisin^  of  m  pcovisiettil 
fiind  ioi  meetiiigy  ia  the  leatt  objectkmabla  way,  « 
positire  evil,  inseparable  from  the  exictsiig  knowledge 
and  habits  of  society ;  that  this  fund  ought  to  be  s» 
disbursed  as  to  leave  no  dae  an  excuse  ibr  beittg«tiMr 
a  beggar  or  a  thief ;  and  at  the  sanie  time,  so  spuTi^ 
iDgly  disbursed  as  to  make  it  the  inteiesr<tf  no  pmouT 
to  be  a  pauper  rather  than  live  by  honest  labour* 
The  object  of  the  pobr-rla^rs  is  to  iclicire  real  and 
ilnaViaidable  distress,  uot  distress  wantoaiy  mat 
iridcediy  crested ;  and  if  the  poor-iawa  are  pervert* 
ed  into  the  fostering  of  the  idle  and  dissolute,  lbs 
fcult  is  not  in  the  taws  bat  their  administrBtora,  who 
apply  the  poor  when  Ihey  ought  to  apply  dio 
vagrant  laws^  .      •     ; 

XL  People  work  fiottk.ueoesiity,  not  choiee:  it 
Miows,  if  Uier&be  any  fund  to  which  they  cab  ffUBOil 
irithoat  labour,  it  will  always  be  resorted  to;.aad,  iu 
illustration  of  this,  reference  is  made  to  the  Bcdfowi 
charity  aiid  the  Fbnndling  Hospital. 
'  This,  I  must  again  repeat,  is  arguing  agaiaat  the 
use  from  the  abuse,     if  a  fund  intended  for  a  good 
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IMitpQiR  lie  {lervMed  to  «  had  OM^  tiie  faalt  h  imr 
tilted  haringibeiBaiuigenestof  ft.  Tbe  idle  vnd' 
dissolute  vfll  ttre  6a  the  iadnstridiis  «ad  cfetenring^. 
if  they  can ;  but  it  is  the  fault  of  individuals  or  of 
soeielyif  tbeyvttcceed*  IliepoorHniteiwinteaded 
lor  the  distressed ;  but  if  it  is  wasted  on  vice  ahd  im- 
piovideiioev  the  cqppoobrnia  rests  with  tte-  pttiMi 
officers.  The  worthless  of  society  will  not  I«b#«r; 
iTlbey  eaa  lure  by  etmdiag  with  their  afnS'Mdeft 
tl  the  corners  of  stieeCs^  by  touektog  tkeir  listi^'lit 
ptasengers,  by  holding  «p«  bunch  of  inatciMK^^Hqf 
ciposmg  in&nts  to  the  iacleraency  of  the  wMlusi^ 
but  it  arises  from  defective  infoniiatiofn  in  tbe  coouniif^ 
ply  if  such  vagrant  arttfioet  «re  sneeessfiiL 

I  bare  thns  endeavoured  to  answer  the^  ^dnef 
obynetioDS  against  the  poor-laws;  Slithers  hsve  bieaa 
nrged^  but  they  are  only  brancbea  imm  tte  ^nlMKdl 
feneral  propositions  which  bave  been'  niitioed^ 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  objections  a^nal  tr^eoaai^ 
pnlsory  poor-rate  maybe  reaolYed  into three-Muft^ 9 
I.  An  imperfisct  kiMwledge  of  the  bislDry  of  tiai 
jwor-laws,e8pecialiy  of  their  opcmtioi^dtdagthQ^ten 
yearsffom  1 820to  l^ao.  2.  Atliisappiefai^nikniOf Uieif 
Influence  on  the  hiMo  nod  chitacler  of  the  iabomriilf 
population^ '  3.  OhfedtioBS  haite  been  raised  (imI 
this  has  been  dw  mdstfnntfal  saOrce^f  mistaleMenl^ 
which  apply"  only  to  %  tricions  and  defective  admini* 
stration  of  tl^m,  not  to  the  legitiniale  pnrposes  df 
4betr  institution. 
z  .1  shall  next  pix>ceed  briefly  to  state  these  reasons 
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wliich  appear  to  me  unanswerably  to  establish  die 
utility  of  a  compulsory  poor-rate,  as  a  branch  of  the 
dril  institutions  of  a  well-ordered  community. 

r 

1II.-^PRIXCIPLES  AND  POLICY  OF  THE  POOR-LAWS. 

• 

Thejint  condition  of  any  remedy  for  social  des- 
titution is  that  it  shall  be  available  and  adapted  to 
die  removal  of  the  evil.  Better  habits  in  the  people 
might  perhaps  form  a  substitute  for  the  poor-rate; 
but  suppose  from  defective  education  or  other  cause 
those  habits  do  not  exist,  why  then  such  substitute 
becomes  wholly  inapplicable.  For  evils  which  now 
exist,  we  must  apply  remedies  that  are  now  applicable, 
not  those  applicable  only  to  a  state  of  society  differ- 
ently constituted  from  the  present.  When  prudential 
habits  have  been  universally  established,  we  may 
trust  to  them  for  averting  the  evils  of  indigence ; 
till  then  we  might  as  well  expect  the  filth  and  mire 
which  accumulate  in  our  streets  and  highways  to  be 
removed  without  the  aid  of  the  scavenger. 

A  mass  of  destitution  is  constantly  being  generated 
in  society;  it  arises  from  fluctuations  in  employ- 
ment, from  changes  of  the  seasons,  from  disease,  old 
age,  orphanage,  infirmities  of  nature,  vice  and  im- 
providence. Part  of  this  destitution  may  be  foreseen, 
and  provided  against;  part  of  it  results  from  calami- 
ties, which  no  forethought  could  avert.  The  ques- 
tion is,  not  as  to  its  origin,  but  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  dealing  with  it.     So  long  as  society  exists  in  its 
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present  fonn,  or  any  other  of  which  the  world  has  yel 
had  experience^  the  poor  form  an  inseparable  adjunct 
to  it,  and  how  they  shall  best  be  dealt  with  is  the 
subject  to  be  investigated. 

Where  there  is  no  public  provision  for  the  relief  of 
indigence,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  humanity^ 
to  deny  to  the  wretched  the  liberty  of  craving  alms 
from  their  more  fortunate  fellow-creatures.  The  c^i- 
servation  of  society  demands*  that  neither  ignorance 
of  the  laws,  nor  the  pressure  of  want,  shall  justify  their 
violation ;  and  no  man,  hcfwever  urgent  his  necessi- 
ties, shall,  vf'ith  impunity^  seize  on  the  property  of 
another;  but  it  would  be  a  great  stretch  of  this  prin* 
ciple,  unwarranted  by  the  same  social  interests,  to 
interdict  to  distress,  what  charity  may  be  voluntarily 
disposed  to  bestow  I  One  is  a  crime  of  the  deepest 
dye,  the  other,  in  its  own  nature,  scarcely  appears 
a  crime  at  all,  and  can  only  be  so  construed  from 
the  necessity  of  its  exercise  having  been  superseded 
by  civil  institutions.  Unless  distress  be  allowed 
openly  to  manifest  itself,  neither  its  intensity  nor 
extent  can  be  known ;  measures  of  alleviation  will 
not  be  adopted—Hits  origin  investigated;  nor  can 
these  salutary  reflections  be  excited  in  the  beholder^ 
tending  to  warn  hka  from  errors  by  which  tike  ca- 
lamities of  others  have  been  produced; 

All  these  reasons,  however,  for  the  open  toleraticte 
of  Mendicity,  in  countries  where  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for  the  destitute,  have  been  superseded  m, 
England.  Hence,  the  institution  of  poor-laws,  dis- 
pensies  with  all  pretext  for  6e{f9in9  ^ot  voXm^VsoifeA* 


Btery  SngtishiMn  iM  fits  paHih;  atid  ereiy  pttiill 
i^'boimd  to  find  nmork  «r  food  (br  those  mwUetd 
giJI  enpio jment ;  to  bring  «p  tx>  vsefal  tndes,  the 
children  of  the  destitute ; '  and  to  pporide  for  tiN^ 
Isniey  hnpotent,  hlind,  and  others,  being  poor,  and 
Viable  to  provide  for  themselves. 
^  Under  these  humane  provisions,  the  rich  and  poor 
are  bound  op  in  a  common  fate,  and  reciprocal  liet 
of  obligation;  neither  prosperity  nor  adv^reity  can 
mit  one,  without  operating  a  correspondmg  infl«- 
eace  on  the  other ;  the  rich  have  an  interest,  pam- 
inonnt  to  the  poor  themselves,  in  every  circnmstance 
kiAaencing  their  condition ;  and  with  their  numbers, 
•tol^b3fments,  education,  knprovideiwe,  and  vices; 
llMBy  are  necessitated  to  fed  a  concern,  and  apply 
lo  their  consideration,  whatever  superior  knowledge 
ar  fbnethought  they  possess,  in  order  to  the  penna* 
■ent  security  of  their  own  enjoyments. 
'.'  £ither  mendicity,  open  and  tolerated,  or  poop^- 
tstes,  is  the  only  alternative.     In  a  manufaeturhig 
eommunity  like  England,  where  the  demand  fhr 
labour  is  subject  to  great  and  unceasing  fluctaa^ 
lions,  the  consequences  of  the  former,  in  the  absence 
of  poor-laws  would  be  frightful  to  contemplate. 
To  the  cases  of  real  distress  in  our  streets,  would  be 
superadded  an  immense  mass  of  imposture,  which  fa 
theabsenoeof  any  legalized  system  for  its  detection 
-and  eiposure,  would  increase  to  an  extraordinary  ea^ 
<ent.  Under  tlie  poor-laws^  an  Englishman  does  net 
need  the  public  exhibition  of  distress,  to  be  apprised 
fk$  ^xhtence;  he  knowa  iif torn  thn  amount  of  hft 
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p<M>V:alflae96mc»l^  ahAtkun;  withoaifc  tiw  ipedUbsfai 
ipaot  and  we»t4i^dnU».te  tbafHiblie  tkoio^ 
he  is;poiM9K(ed[.of  aik.  ia&Wbfe  b»raiBetcr  fori  atli 
certabiBg  the  eondttknt  of  hift  ksi  fectmiate  felkmrr* 
cr^fttttxiHk  .  .i 

In  the  absence  of  puUic  |»oviaBoa  for  the  poor,  ii 
cannot  be  supfMsednoeffists  would  be  made  fortkv 
Biitigalion  of  distress;  it  woudd  be  the  work  of  iadn 
yiduals,  of  voluntary  associalkniSy  and  pcuroekbl«oii^ 
Kiittees  Artthovt  number.  Subscriptions  voald^be 
Opened^  collections  niade  from  house  to  home^  cl^ 
ritable  bequests  fE«Hn  the  dytag  would  be  solicited!} 
all  this  would  be  done  without  co-opeiatioir^  witJiittdt 
aniformity  of  prtncipk,  without  responiAilil^;:  i^ 
the  consequences  would  be,  an  kicoeceivaUeaiBdual 
of  fraud  and  miananagement;  the  w»te^  labom'^^uMl 
expense  woidd  be  greater .  than  Uncbr  the  euftiig^ 
system  of  assessient;  aniadiat  would  be  woney  aa 
the  exertions  aad  sacrifices  ware  vahmiamy^^jaebat^ 
den  would  fall  exclusiYely  on  the  benerokbt,  while 
the  reckless  and  hard-heacted.would  be  exempt  from 
all  contcibiitioa  eilhcr in  pmrte  or  peteon^     ;  -  j 

Without  poor4away  Ihe  great  balk  dfsooiely.  must 
remain  iaastate  of  hopeleai  aad  inachimdbie.iiiiKi^ 
But  misery  ia  iacompattUe  wstb  wioial  ami  int^lee^ 
tual  ddtme :  it  ia  moompatiMe  wkh  peaMnal  a^i 
proprietadry  security ;  .it  it  incompatible  aMifNiUia 
liberty  ^sd  freedom  ot  discMskm^  The  gnealtst  im^i 
proyement  in  goi«rmnent-«-tbati:€  produeingf  a  ooa^ 
viction  of  the  adaavti^s  it  .eoafefi  on  4ho  wbola 
wamuai^m  heo^ofrnftacoac^MMa^  qmMl^ 
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nealked.  A  mass  of  «ocial  wretchedness  would-  al- 
ways form  the  pabulum  of  sedition ;  it  would  always 
form  the  combustible  mass  which  the  arts  of  the 
demagogue  could  kindle  into  the  flames  of  discontent 
and  agitation.  Hence,  in  place  of  public  opinian^  a 
barrier  of  force  and  delusion— of  standing  armies,  of 
wellrpaid  ecclesiastics,  and  sinecure  placemen,  would 
•be  necessary  to  shield  the  ruling  few  i^ainst  the  ig- 
norant and  destitute  many. 

It  is  only  by  the  exertions  of  the  affluent,  operat- 
ing through  the  instrumentality  of  the  poor-laws, 
that  any  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes  can  be  effected.  The  poor  are  too 
depressed,  and  too  inert,  to  make  voluntary  efforts 
for  bettering  their  lot.  In  all  ages,  and  all  countries 
we  find  they  remain  stationary,  unless  acted  upon 
by  the  upper  strata  of. society.  In  England,  the 
course  of  social  improvement  has  been  downwards. 
Villanage  was  not  abolislied  by  the  serfs,  but  chiefly 
by  the  interference  of  the  rich  and  educated  clergy. 
The  foundations  of  civil  liberty  and  constitutional 
government  were  not  laid  by  the  oppressed  burghers 
of  cities  and  towns,  but  by  the  feudal  barons  of  the 
age  of  Magna  Charta.  In  like  manner,  it  is  chiefly  by 
the  example,  and  almost  coercive  interference  of  the 
opulent  and  intelligent,  that  the  state  of  the  poor  of 
our  own  day  can  be  alleviated.  The  middle  classes 
suffer  from  their  vices  and  misery,  and  have,  by  the 
exaction  of  an  assessment  for  their  relief,  a  direct 
interest  in  inculcating  in  them  right  principles  of 
induct  ?  and  thuSi  a  duty  imposed  upon  them  by 
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justice  and  humanity,  is  further  enforced  by  the  ex« 
cellence  of  a  civil  institution.*    . 

Without  a  public  provision  for  the  needy^.our 
laws  would  be  inconsistent.  Society,  by  its  watch- 
fulness over  population,  by  its  severe  enactments 
against  infanticide,  abortion,  and  whatever  may  frus- 
trate the  multiplication  of  its  members,  tacitly  binds 
itself  to  their  general  sustentation.  A  compulsory 
assessment  for  the  more  unfortunate  may  be  consi- 
dered a  temporary  provision  raised  for  their  main- 
tenance during  pupilage,  till  such  time  as  they  have 
become  better  acquainted  with  their  real  interests* 
and  have  acquired  knowledge  more  suited  to  their 
domestic  happiness  and  social  importance. 

Our  poor-laws  are  often  written  and  spoken  of  as 
if  nothing  analogous  to  them  existed  in  any  other 
country.  **  In  Scotland,''  says  Dr.  Chalmers,  "  a 
sound  interpretation  of  the  law  would  educe  as  valid 
a  right  to  relief  from  the  statute-book  of  Scotland  as 

*  The  poor  have  been  mostly  found  the  great  obstacle  to 
the  adoption  of  plans  for  their  own  benefit.  Their  hostility  to  the 
Keformation,  is  a  case  in  point,  and  has  been  before  remarked 
(p.  40).  According  to  M.  de  Bussiere  (  Voyage  en  Russie,  1829), 
the  abolition  of  elayerjr  in  Livonia,  was  resisted  by  the  peasan- 
try. The  colliers  and  salters  of  the  north  were  bondsmen  till 
the  year  1775,  and  did  not  feel  grateful  when  their  fetters  were 
knocked  off  by  die  15  Geo.  III.  c.  28.  They  were  so  far  from 
desiring  or  prizing  the  blessing  conferred  on  them,  that  they 
esteemed  the  interest  taken  in  their  freedom,  to  be  a  mere  desire 
on  the  part  of  their  proprietors  to  get  rid  of  what  they  cajled 
head  and  Larigald  money,  payable  to  them  when  a  female  of 
their  number,  by  bearing  a  child,  made  an  addition  to  the  liv* 
ttock  of  their  mister'f  property* 
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tamt  that  of  England."  InEnBce,  besides 
rous  hospitals,  a  revenue  i%  laited  €br  the  poor  by 
attroiSf  or  dues  on  wine,  cider,  spirits,  and  other 
ariieLes  of  consnmption,.  paid  <m  their  introdiiGtioii 
into  towns.  These  ate  exclnaiW  of  winter  €ollee« 
tions,  and  occasional  iuues  from  the  public  treasnrj; 
on  the  application  of  mayors  and. local  mag^rates. 
In  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Switzerland,  and  the 
Netherlands,  a  provision  for  the  poor  was  made  oo 
the  eitittctioa  of  feudality.  In  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
I  believe  nearly  the  whole  of  the  German  stales,  noC 
only  is  a  provision  made  for  the  relief  of  the  poor* 
but  their  education.  Lastly,  in  the  United  States^ 
there  are  both  paupers  by  law,  and  beggars  and  va^ 
grants  by  connivaace,  as  in  England.  In  Boston 
only  {Nortk  Am0rieaM  Review ,  No.  72,  p.  l&l)y 
there  are  2000  persons  ^  who  get  their  daily  bread 
by  l)egging  or  frand." 

Experience  is.  considered  the  best  test,  and  the 
English  system  of  poor-laws  wiil  not  suffer  by  its 
application.  The  43d  of  Elizabeth  has  been  in  ope* 
ration  since  1601,  and  what  have  been  its  results  t 
May  not  our  population  be  advantageously  com* 
pared  with  that  of  any  other  country  in  Europe  f 
Is  the  number  of  workpeople  more  disproportioned 
to  the  means  of  subsistence  and  employment  than  ia 
Ireland^  Fcaace,  Germany^  Holland,  and  Italy  2  Ax% 
they  less  brave,  less  cleanly,  less  moral,  less  prndent, 
less  manly  and  independent?  in  short,  do  they  not 
possess  every  domestic  and  social  virtue  in  at  least 
as  great  perfection  as  their  neighbours  ?    To  theso 
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qncittkmft  I  know  every  traveifer  will  answer  ta  the 
affirmative;  and. those  who  are  not  travellers  will  be 
able  to  answer  in  the  same  manner  from  the  spe-* 
cimens  of  foreign  production  which  are  seeking  to 
establish  themselves  amongst  ns. 

Degraded  as  a  pauper  may  be,  he  is  at  least  aa 
improvement  on  the  beggar ;  and  every  one  knows 
that  mendicity  is  the  only  alternative  in  place  of 
pauperism. 

Had  poor-laws  been  introduced  into  Ireland,  would 
she  have  been  in  her  present  state  ?  Many  of  her 
calamities  have  doubtless  vesalted  from  faction,  mis* 
government,  and  degrading  superstition ;  bat  can  it 
be  supposed  the  gentry  and  priesthood  would  have 
suffered,  nay,  encouraged,  her  population  to  in- 
crease at  such  a  fearful  rate — ^to  multiply  in  filth 
and  rags — ^had  the  indigent,  those  who  could  neither 
obtain  employment  nor  food,  had  a  legal  claim  on 
their  estates  and  income?  Most  assuredly  not: 
they  would  have  been  incapable  of  such  reckless- 
ness, such  suicidal  infatuation. 

The  different  rates  at  which  capital  and  popula- 
tion have  increased  in  England  and  Ireland,  during 
the  last  century,  is  chiefly  ascribable  to  the  differ- 
ence in  their  civic  economy,  in  the  institution  of 
poor-laws.  Though  capital  has  increased  in  Treland, 
it  is  generally  supposed  by  the  best  informed  that  it 
has  not  increased  more  than  one-third  or  oae>foarth 
80  fast  as  in  England ;  while  on  the  other  hand^ 
the  rate  of  inci-ease  of  population  in  Ireland  has 
he&x  nearly  ^iiadniq»le  the  nct^  ot  'i\&  vaieiv^^  ^a- 
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England.  In  1730  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  was  5,796,000;  in  1831  it  had  increased  to 
13,894,571,  or  rather  more  than  doubled.  In  Ire- 
land the  population  in  1731  was  estimated  at 
2,010,221  ;  in  1831  it  amounted  to  7,734,365, 
which  has  been  almost  a  fourfold  increase  in  the 
last  century.  The  permanent  surplus  of  labouring' 
people  has  been  estimated  {Pari,  Papers y  vol.  viii. 
p.  4.  Sess.  1830)  at  one-fifth,  and  by  Mr.  Ensor  at 
one-fourth  of  the  entire  population. 
■  In  short,  Ireland  affords  an  illustration  of  the 
main  proposition  I  have  sought  to  establish  in  farour 
of  the  poor-laws,  namely,  that  the  poor  will  either 
deteriorate  or  remain  stationary  in  their  degrada- 
tion, unless  acted  upon  by  the  classes  immediatdy 
above  them ;  and  the  classes  above  them  will  never 
interest  themselves  about  their  welfare,  unless  stimu- 
lated thereto  by  the  pressure  of  a  compulsory  assess- 
ment ;  in  other  words,  till  they  find  their  own  secu- 
rity and  enjoyments  endangered  by  the  misery  and 
predial  agitation  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 


IV  — PERSONS  ENTITLED  TO  PARISH  RELIEF. 

Having,  in  the  last  section,  endeavoured  to  esta- 
blish the  policy  of  a  compulsory  provision  for  the 
poor,  I  shall  next  submit  a  few  remarks  on  the  de- 
scription of  persons  to  whom  it  ought  to  be  re- 
stricted. Many  who  are  in  favour  of  a  poor-rate  are 
Still  mcUoed  to  keep  t]kier  asMynsA.  al%wiinimmn»  and 
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for  this  purpose  have  submitted  the  following  sug- 
gestions :  1 .  That  no  case  of  distress  shall  be  eligible 
to  relief  unless  it  be  casual,  unavoidable,  and  such 
as  ordinary  prudence  could  not  foresee  and  avert. 
2.  That  able-bodied  labourers  shall  not  be  eligible 
to  relief  merely  becaui^  they  cannot  obtain  em- 
ployment. 3.  That  neither  a  wife  nor  child  per'^  se 
shall  constitute  a  claim  to  parish  allowance. 
.  Under  the  first  class  of  exclusions,  a  claim,  on  ac- 
count of  old  age,  would  be  rejected ;  since  that  is  a 
calamity  which  comes  on  a  man  by  degrees,  and  can 
always  be  foreseen.  Secondly,  mere  want  of  em- 
ployment is  often  nothing  more  than  one  of  those 
occasional  depressions  in  demand  for  labour  arising 
out  of  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  or  vicissitudes  of 
trade,  which  are  of  periodical  occurrence,  and  which 
workmen  ought  to  be  provided  against.  Thirdly, 
marriage  is  a  voluntary  act,  for  which  the  parties 
have  nobody  but  themselves  to  blame,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  reasonably  expect  to  escape  the 
burden  they  have  deliberately  brought  upon  them- 
selves by  throwing  it  on  the  shoulders  of  others. 

It  is  obvious  that  all  these  cases  of  exclusion  from 
parish  relief  are  founded — first,  on  the  considera- 
tion that  they  are  all  cases  of  distress,  which,  by  the 
exercise  of  the  prudential  virtues,  might  be  avoided  : 
secondly,  on  the  consideration  that  by  leaving  such 
cases  of  distress  to  what  maybe  termed  their  natural 
punishment,  a  powerful  motive  is  created  for  the 
exercise  of  the  forethought  by  which  they  ma^  be, 
avoided:  and  thirdly^  that  a  pu\)\\c ^toV\«v©^  ^^^ 
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guch  cases  of  distress  is  really  gnmtiag  a  bouBtjr  on. 
imprudence. 

My  first  remark  on  these  deductions  is,  that  ..W 
fore  we  rely  on  the  prudential  virtues  as  a  proTtsioft 
for  any  description  of  indigence,  we  must  be  sure 
that  such  prudential  virtues  exist.  If  the  habits  of 
the  poor  are  such  as  clearly  indicate  they  ^o  not 
exist,  then  they  can  neither  be  a  remedy  nor  pfrrenttve 
of  that  specific  evil  for  which  the  poor-laws  provide. 
It  is  an  error  on  which  I  have  before  enlarged,  iO: 
suppose  eitber  that  the  poor-laws  encourage  an  im- 
providence which  would  not  prevail  in  the  absence 
of  such  an  institution,  or  that  the  absence  of  them 
would  call  into  exercise  an  increase  of  prudence 
not  before  in  operation.  The  class  to  whom  the 
poor-laws  are  available,' and  for  whom,  in  truth,  they 
werje  intended,  are  never  influenced  by  prospective 
considerations,  they  neither  look  backwards  nor 
forwards ;  they  form  no  useful  resolves  for  the  fu- 
ture from  experience  of  the  past,  for  they  are  equally 
regardless  of  both.  It  is  among  the  working  classes 
as  it  is  indeed  among  every  other  class  of  the  com- 
munity, a  certain  portion  of  them  are  wholly  reck- 
less of  consequences ;  either  from  defect  of  educa- 
tion or  defect  of  nature,  they  have  no  habits  of 
calculation  and  forethought ;  they  live,  every  day  ee 
if  it  were  their  last,  and  never  think  what  to-mom>w 
may  bring  forth.  This  description  does  notapfrfy. 
to  the  whole  of  the  working,  any  more  &an  to  tbe 
whole  of  the  middle  or  upper  orders  of  society* 
Petbaps  of  die  emire  clam  of  .o9eratives  and  kk* 
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Jboortrs  not  more  than  oae<-fourtK  ever  burden  the 
parish  at  adl ;  the  remainder,  by  superior  economy, 
management*  and  saving,  make,  a  piXMrision  for  all 
the  casualties' io  which  they  are  exposed  from  sick^ 
aeas,  age,  or  want  of  employment.  It  is  not  for 
these  the  poor-laws  were  designed,  but  fior  the  smaller 
portion  who  ace  unfortunately  not  endowed  with 
aimilar  habits^  and  whose  existence  I  contend  in 
aodety  is  wholly  uninfluenced  by  the  poor-laws,  but 
for  whom  I  think  it  is  better  a  compulsory  proyisien 
should  be  made,  than  they  shomld  be  left  to  resort 
ta  those  extremities  which  without  it  would  be  their 
only  resource. 

.  The  poor-laws  have  not  been  instituted  for  the 
relief  of  the  destiti^  merdy,  but  for  the  general 
peace  and  security  of  the  community.  They  are 
not  only  an.  institmtbn  of  charily  but  of  police* 
to  shield . society  from  the.enrils  of  mendicity  and 
crime.  If  we  exclude  the  aged  in  dietress,  or  the  able- 
bodied  in.  want  of  work  from  the  scope  of  their  opera* 
tion,  we  fail  to  obtain  one  great  object  of  their 
establishment.  Cases  of  distress  will  arise  from  these 
causes,  and  how  are  they  to  be  met  ?  The  sufferers 
will  not  starve;  therefore  they  must  either  beg  or 
steal,  or  be  relieved.  If  we  tolerate  the  first  in  ever 
iK>  limited  a  degree  we  open  a  door  for  the  admission 
of  the  greatest  evil  the  poor-laws,  were  meant  to 
exclude;  and  if  mendicity  be  allowed  in  conjunction 
with  a  poor-rate  the  community  is  at  once  a£3icted 
with  both.  Therefore  I  say  let  there  be  no  pretext 
either  for  begging  oc  steaUngv  let  \^  ^^^Aa?w& 
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«ittbrace  every  case  of  absolute  destitation  whether  it 
arise  from  tAd  age  or  want  of  employment ;  if  the 
latter  is  occasioned  by  idleness -or  criminal  miacon- 
duet  there  are  laws  to  punish  the  offender,  and  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  magistrate  or  parish  officer  if  tfaey  be 
not  enforced. 

~  Whether  the  destitution  for  which  the  poor-laws 
pitmde  arises  from  improvidence  or  unavoidable  ne- 
cessity, is  not  so  important  a  consideration  as  that 
persons  and  property  should  be  shielded  from  all 
pretext  of  violation ;  and  the  security  of  these,  and 
the  justice  and  humanity  of  the  laws  by  which  they 
are  guaranteed  I  esteem  wholly  incompatible  with 
any  large  portion  of  the  community  being  in  a  state 
of  extreme  misery  without  resource  or  means. of 
alleviation. 

It  will  now  be  seen  that  I  am  a  decided  advocate 
of  the  famous  national  institution  of  the  Eiisabethan 
age ;  but  though  an  advocate  of  the  policy  of  the 
poor-laws,  I  am  neither  an  advocate  of  the  abusee 
in  the  laws  themselves,  nor  in  their  practical  ad« 
ministration. 

V. — IMPROVEMENTS   IN   THE   POOR-LAWS.     - 

The  iaw  of  settlement  interferes  with  the  free  cir- 
culation of  labour  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another,  and  has  long  been  the  reproach  of  legis- 
lation. Why  should  a  man's  claim  to  relief  depend 
on  the  circumstance  that  he  was  born  here  or  his 
mother  there ;  or  that  he  waa  apprenticed  in  this  place 
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or  resided  a  year  in  that.  What  puerile  dtstinctiong 
-profitable  only  to  lawyers — ^for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  same  community^  living. under  the  same  laws, 
and  under  the  same  government.  An  Englishman 
is  an  Englishman,  whether  a  native  of  Cornwall  or 
Westmorland,  and  he  ought  to  be  eli^ble  to  reUef 
as  much  in  one  place  as  the  other. 

The  enormous  number  and  complexity  of  the  poor- 
laws,  chiefly  arise  from  the  conflicting  rights  of  set- 
tlement; they  are  the  source  of  endless  disputes, 
and  the  most  costly  portion  of  parochial  litigar 
tion,  and  by  the  frauds,  tricks,  and  conspiracies  to 
which  they  give  rise  among  parish  officers,  and  the 
cruelties  sometimes  perpetrated  in  the  removal  of 
paupers,  contribute  greatly  to  bring  into  disrepute, 
this  branch  of  our  civil  institutions.  This  is  by  no 
means  the  extent  of  the  evil.  The  practice  of  hiring 
for  a  yeary  by  which  the  master  became  bound  to 
maintain  his  servant  for  a  twelvemonth,  in  sickness 
or  in  health,  is  not  so  common  in  husbandry  labour 
as  formerly ;  either  there  is  no  legal  hiring  at  all,  or 
the  servant  is  engaged  for  a  term  less  than  a  year, 
by  which  his  claim  to  a  settlement  is  evaded.  A 
similar  practice,  and  for  a  similar  purpose,  prevails 
in  the  letting  of  houses;  if  the  rent  exceeds  ten 
pounds  per  annum,  they  are  often  let  for  a  shorter 
term  than  a  year,  or  a  private  understanding  is  en- 
tered into  with  the  tenant  by  the  landlord,  regulating 
the  mode  of  paying  the  rent,  so  that  the  claim  of  the 
former,  in  consequence  of  his  occupancy,  may  be 
frustrated.  In  some  towns  (HaaUn^  \x>>nVC^>  \it«s^^^ 
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directions  are  circulated  among  the  inhabitants,-  m^ 
stmcting'  them  in  the  art  of  hsing  menmatB,^  letting 
hoosety  and  managing  apprentices*  so  that  no  settle- 
ment in  the  parish  nwj  he  created :  thus*  some  of 
the  most  salutary  usages  of  life,  and  even  the  ma- 
nagement of  property,  are  superseded  and  interfered 
with  hy  the  settlement  laws. 

In  lien  of  the  existing  diversified  daiflss,  it  would 
be  better  to  substitute  a  uniform  principle^  and 
what  better  could  be  adopted,  than  that  which  dionkl 
found  the  right  to  parochiad  relief  of  all  male  adults, 
solely  on  residence  in  one  parish  for  a  determinate 
period ;  leaving  children  and  married  women  to  dei- 
rive  their  settlements  from  their  parents  or  husbands^ 
as  at  present. 

The  unequal,  nze  of  parishes  is  another  obstacle 
wi  the  practical  administration  of  the  poor-laws.  The 
nagnitnde  of  parishes  is  neither  founded  on  property, 
population,  nor  territorial  extent*  In  the  North,  the 
area  of  parishes  is  quadruple  what  it  is  in  the  sou^ 
of  England .  In  some  parishes  there  are  no  inhabttants, 
rfai  others,  not  more  than  a  dozen  or  a  hundred ;  in 
others  again,  a  hundred  thousand  and  upwards. 
These  discrepancies  should  be  reconciled*  A  legis- 
lative measure  which  would  new-model  the  parochial 
divisions  of  the  kingdom,  would  be  of  immense  social 
benefit,  not  only  in  the  administnttion  of  the  poos- 
laws,  but  as  the  basis  of  national  police,  judicature, 
and  municipal  government. 

The  unequal  pressure  of  the  poor  assessment ;  and 
the  disproportionate  weight w\\.Vi which,  it  falb  on  leal 
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chattel  property,  jiofni^  a  just  Bubject  of  complaint. 
ProfiBasions,  manalaotures,  and  trade  are  among  the 
principal  sources  of  revenue ;  yet,  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor  scarcely  touches  theniv.  which  is  the  less 
defensible,  when  we  consider  that  the.  two  last  are 
the  most  frnilfal  JKHirces  of  paupenMOu  .  Theaatare 
of  this  evil  will  be  evident,  from  thei  following  stata* 
ment,  exhibiting  the  allocatioa  of  the  rates  levied,  in 
the.  year  ending  Mardi  25th,  1826,  showing  the  pro>' 
portional  pacts.  fSfised  on  land,  dwelting-fh<»ises,  ^&er 


Property. 

Amoimt 
levied. 

Pans  of 

< 

No.  62, 
Ses^.  1830. 

Land       ..... 
Dwelling-houses    .    • 
Mills,  Factories,  &c. 
Manorial  Pxotei  .    . 

Total     .     .  £ 

£  4»796,4e2 

1,814,228 

259,565 

96«88f 

668 

261 

37 

14 

6,966,157 

1000 

The  chief  argument' relied  upon  in;  the  defence  of 
this  allocation  of*  the  poor  and  eousty  rates  is,. that 
'4he  possessors  of  property  boagivt  or.  inherited  their 
possessions  subject  to  the  poor  assessment, -and  they 
have  no  more  right  to  complain  of  its.  pressure  or  in- 
.  eqitaltty,  than  they  ha^e  to  comfdain  of  the  pressure 
or  inequity  of  the  land-tax,  or  other  fijied  burden 
with  which  their  e8t2^>es  are  charged.  The  assessment 
too,  is  said  to  be  expedient  as  well  as  jnst :  for  the 
Owners  and  occupiers  of  land  and  houses  are  those 
only,  who  have  the  power  over  the  increase  ofpopW' 
laHon  ;  and,  by  laying  the  bnrden  of  providix^  for 
and  managing  the  poor  wholly  upon  them,  they 
ace  prompted,  not  only  tP  take  mea&ut^^  ic)&  ^^<^r^^- 
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mizing  the  funds  for  their  support,  bat  to  prevent  a 
too  rapid  increase  in  the  numbess  of  the  l|J>ouring 
classes. 

Passing  over  the  latter  part  of  this  reasoning,  I 
may  observe,  that  the  former  part  .does  not.exactly 
meet  the  objection.  The  poor-rate  is  a  variable  as- 
sessment, and  many  estates  have  suddenly  become 
liable  to  a  great  additional  chai^,  solely  from  the 
circumstance  of  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
newly-created  commercial  or  manufacturing .  esta- 
blishments, which  have  drawn  to  the  spot  a  great  in- 
crease of  workpeople.  These  establishments  may 
yield  princely  revenues  to  the  owners:  they  may 
realize  immense  profits  from  the  labours  of  the  per- 
sons they  employ ;  while  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
land  and  houses  in  their  vicinity,  who  do  not  benefit 
by  them,  are  almost  exclusively  sufferers  from  their 
existence,  in  the  increased  burdens  they  entail  upon 
them  in  the  maintenance  of  the  diseased,  aged, 
maimed,  and  impotent,  that  they  multiply  in  their 
parishes. 

A  poor  rate,  assessed  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  persons  employed  by  the  owners  of  mills,  factories, 
and  mercantile  establishments,  would  tend  to  adjust 
the  unequal  pressure  of  the  poor  assessment.  But  to 
this  modification  it  has  been  objected,  that  it  would 
operate  as  a  tax  on  workpeople,  and  thereby  dis- 
courage their  employment.*  It  may  be  further  re- 
marked in  favour  of  the  commercial  and  manufactur- 

•  Report  on  the  Poor-laws,  Pari.  Papers,  vol.  vi.  1817.  : 
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ing  classes,  that  if  their  establishments  tend  to  in- 
crease the  pooir-r&tes;  they  more  thaii  cotfipeiisate 
the  owners  of  property,  by  the  increased  value  they 
give  to  land  and  houses  in  their  neighbourhood. 

It  has  been  proposed  {Quarterly  Review ,  No.  96) 
that  the  parish  assessment  should  be  levied  on  one  uni* 
form  rate ;  say  in  proportion  of  full  rental  for  lands, 
and  three-fourths  of  rental  for  buildings;  or  three- 
fourths  the  rack  rental  of  lands,  and  two- thirds 
buildings.  At  "present,  every  parish  has  a  different 
principle;  so  that  parliamentary  returns  of  poor-rates 
can  only  give  deceptive  information  as  to  the  real 
proportion  of  the  sum  raised,  to  the  value  of  the 
property  assessed. 

Another  suggestion  for  the  improvement  of  the 
poor-laws  has  been  thus  set  forth : 

It  would  be  of  the  g^atest  adruitage,  acme  alteration 
should  take  place  in  the  law,  so  as  to  allow  the  owner  of  rated 
property,  or  his  agent,  considerable  power  in  laying  on  the  rate, 
and  administering  it  when  raised;  in  which  case,  the  owner 
should  contribute  a  certain  proportion  of  the  rate  :  at  present  it 
is  under  the  sole  control  of  the  occupier,  who  pays  the  whole. 
The  tenant  occupier  has  not  the  same  permanent  interest  in  the 
proper  managements  the  rate  as  the  owner  has :  if  the  ratet  in" 
crease,  ths  tenant  on  eachfrah  letting  wil^  make  this  a  ground  for 
a  diminished  rent,  and  often  thinks  it  is  his  interest  to  keep 
wages  as  low  as  possible,  however  high  the  rates  may  thereby 
be  raised ;  and  this  accounts  for  some  of  the  abuses  prevalent  in 
several  counties  of  the  south  of  England.  If  the  owner  paid  a 
proportion  of  the  rate,  its  increase  would  be  a  salutary  warning 
to  him,  that  some  attention  to  the  subject  was  necessary,  and 
his  interest  would  direct  him  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
workmen,  as  the  only  true  and  pennanent  mo^^  Ql>Kft«^\£k%^^^ 
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m  a  geaestX  rule,  that  ratea  and  wagaa  ^aiy  inyenafy  to  eaoh 
other :  if  wages  are  high,  ra;tes  are  low ;  and  if  ratea  are  high, 
wages  are  low.  In  Scotland,  the  rate  is  laid  on  hy  the  heritors 
onl^,  or  their  agents,  in  conjunction  with  the  clergymen,  and  paid 
in  eqaal  portions  by  heritor  and  oocnpter,  and  expended  bj  the 
ranstar  and  kirk  sesnon. — Hints  tm  At  Fraetimi  Admbutbrm' 
tion  4if  tks  Poor''laws,  p.  4. 

Whether  the  advantages  of  this  alteratkni  would 
countervail  its  accompanying  evils,  it  is  difficuh  to 
determine;  it  appean  liable  to  three  objections.: 
1.  By  letting  a  new  class  into  the  working  of  the 
poor-laws,  it  might  impede  and  complicate  their  prac- 
tical administration.  2.  The  tenant- occupier  is  oa 
the  spot ;  he  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the. poor; 
is  acquainted  with  their  habits  and  character,  aiul  is 
likely  to  manage  them  more  judiciously  than  the 
landlord  or  his  agent,  who  is  probably  an  absentee 
from  the  parish,  and  moves  in  a  more  elevated 
sphere  of  life.  3.  It  would  not  create  additional  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  labouring  classes,  not 
now  substantially  possessed  by  the  owners  of  pro- 
perty. The  writer  admits  that  an  increase  in  parish 
rates  is  made  a  ground,  on  the  part  of  the  tenant, 
for  the  payment  of  a  diminished  rent ;  so  that  the 
owner  is  indirectly  interested,  at  least,  as  much  as 
if  he  paid  a  portion  of  the  rates  in  all  the  circum- 
stances that  influence  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes. 

One  advantage,  it  must  be  conceded,  would  result 
from  the  greater  interference  of  the  landlord's  in  the 
management  of  the  poor.    They  would  bring  a  wider 
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experience  and  more  general  principles  to  the  taik. 
than  is  now  usually  combined  in  the  practical  ad- 
ministration of  the  poor-laws :  but  ^ren  this  they 
have  opportunitira  for  communicating  to  their  tenants 
on  the  rent-day,  or  in  their  more  appropriate  f imc- 
tions  of  magistrates. 

It  is  unnecessary,  however^  to  dilate  further  on 
this  proposition ;  as  government  has  appointed  a 
commission  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  improvements  of  which  th»  branch  of  puUvc^ 
economy  is  susceptible,  no  doubt  the  suggestion  i 
have  just  noticed  will  obtain  a  due  share  of  consi* 
deration. 

VI. — PRACTICAL  HINTS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  POOR  AJiD 
THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  POOR-LAWS. 

I  have  now  stated  the  chief  reasons  I  have  to  urge 
in  favour  of  the  poor-laws,  and  suggested  some 
alterations  in  them.  The  general  conviction  at 
which  I  have  arrived  is,  that  under  an  enliglitened 
administration  they  might  be  made  more  conducive 
than  any  other  system  to  the  diminution  of  indi- 
gence and  its  consequences,  pauperism  and  mendi- 
city. To  show  how  these  ends  may  be  attained,  I 
shall  submit  a  few  suggestions,  according  to  which, 
in  my  opinion,  the  relief  and  management  of  the 
poor  might  be  improved. 

I .  The  parish  allowance  ought  never  to  compete 
with,  or  be  an  equivalent  for  the  fair  wages  of  labour. 
It  ought  to  be  the  interest  of  no  person  who  can  ^^t 
employment  to  be  a  pauper ;  tYieloNve^l-sR^jgea*  Cit  ^^ 
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lowest  labourer  ought  to  be  better  than  parish  pay. 
Upon  this  principle,  the  parish  would  never  be  a  co- 
vert for  idleness  and  imposture;  the  able-bodied 
would  never  seek  it  to  augment  their  comforts  and 
ease,  in  preference  to  a  dependence  on  their  own  in- 
dustry ;  and  it  would  become .  what  it  ought  to 
be,  only  a  resource  for  those  who  are  willing,  but 
otherwise  unable  to  maintain  themselves. 

2.  Parish  allowance  is  nothing  more  than  a  cka^ 
ritable  dole 9  and  the  person  who  is  reduced  so  low 
as  to  be  necessitated  to  accept  the  gratuitous  bounty 
of  his  fellow-men,  cannot  justly  claim  the  full  exer- 
cise of  hh  personal  rights.  As  he  is  maintained  by 
the  public,  he  can  have  no  right  to  prescribe  the 
mode  of  that  maintenance,  either  as  respects  his 
clothing,  diet,  lodging,  habitation,  or  employment. 
Whatever  regulations  a  parish  may  consider  it  expe- 
dient to  frame  in  respect  of  these,  in  order  to  econo- 
mise the  parochial  expenditure  and  lessen  the  rates, 
they  have  perfect  right  to  enforce,  provided  such  re- 
gulations are  unaccompanied  with  any  hardship  in- 
consistent with  the  legal  objects  of  the  poor-laws,  to 
grant  relief  to  the  destitute. 

3.  Two  essential  points  to  be  kept  constantly 
in  view  are,  first,  not  to  augment  the  number  of  the 
pauper  or  dependant  class  of  labourers;  and  se- 
condly, not  to  resort  to  any  expedient  for  creating 
employment,  which  may  lessen  the  amount  of  work 
already  in  existence  for  the  employed  and  inde- 
pendent class  of  workpeople.  The  first  would  be  a 
direct  aggravation  of  the  evil  against  wliich  society 
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is  contending;  and  the  last  would  be  curing  one  in- 
convenience by  the  creation  of  another  of  equal  mag- 
nitude. Home  colonization  is  liable  to  the  former 
objection,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  establish,  under 
an  organized  and  permanent  system,  an  interme- 
diate grade  of  pauperism,  while  the  object  is  to  re- 
duce pauperism  to  its  lowest  amount.  New  employ- 
ments, however,  might  be  found  which  would  neither 
augment  the  mass  of  pauperism,  nor  interfere  with 
the  employed  labourer.  In  both  town  and  country 
parishes  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work,  and  many  un- 
dertakings that  are  not  entered  upon  from  unwill- 
ingness to  pay  the  current  wages  of  labour  ;  but  it 
would  be  better  for  parish  officers  to  contract  for  the 
execution  of  labour  of  this  description  at  less  than 
its  current  price,  as  a  temporary  means  of  finding 
employment  for  their  paupers,  than  that  they  should 
be  kept  in  total  idleness.  No  one  can  have  observed 
the  state  of  the  roads,  footpaths,  courts,  lanes, 
alleys,  and  sewers,  of  the  metropolis,  without  being 
convinced  of  the  immense  quantity  of  additional 
labour  that  might  be  exerted  with  benefit  to  the 
public.  Parishes,  with  unemployed  paupers  on  their 
hands,  and  without  any  of  the  work  to  execute  to 
which  I  allude,  might  enter  into  agreements  with 
adjoining  parishes  differently  situated.  In  improving 
the  estates  of  gentlemen,  and  on  the  property  of 
most  private  persons,  more  or  less  of  this  sort  of 
work  might  be  found.  The  principle  of  such  em- 
ployment must  be  strictly  adhered  to,  the  parish  must 
not  be  a  competitor  with  eitber  t\ie  exo^Vrj^t  w:  ^^ 
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employed  in  the  market  of  labour ;  it  must-ghre  Ian 
remuneration  to  the  pauper  than  the  regular  work« 
man  receiyes ;  and  it  mint  execute  no  work  at  the 
imder  price ,  except  such  as  v^hout  its  interference 
would  have  remained  unexecuted.  A  parliamentary 
committee  might  be  usef  ally  empk>yed  in  examining 
witnesses,  and  making  inquiries  into  the  best  mode 
of  creating  additional  employment  beneficial  to  the 
community.  If  the  field  for  their  exertion  is  not  so 
extensive  in  England,  it  is  well  known  to  be  almost 
boundless  in  Ireland. 

4.  The  circiunstance  of  an  applicant  having  money 
in  a  savings-bank,  or  being  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  a  friendly  society,  ought  not  of  itself  to  disqualify 
him  for  parish  relief.  The  idle  and  dissolute  ought 
not  to  be  alone  eligible  to  a  public  provision  from 
which  the  frugal  and  provident  are  excluded.  Such 
a  principle  holds  out  a  salutary  encouragement  to 
the  industrious,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  abused ;  as 
no  person  who  had  been  considerate  enough  to  be* 
come  either  a  depositor  in  a  savings-bank  or  mem-> 
ber  of  a  benefit  society,  would  become  a  claimant  oa 
the  parish  without  pressing  necessity. 

5.  The  maintenance  of  a  high  price  for  labour 
has  been  proved  to  be  the  main  source  of  happiness 
and  independence  to  the  poor ;  all  other  schemes  of 
alleviation  are  illusive  or  transitory,  and  tend  only 
to  multiply  and  degrade  them.  Keeping  the  market 
under-stocked  with  labour  is  the  philosopher's  stone, 
that  gives  them  the  command  of  a  commodity  which 
Aej  can  always  tsanamxito  into  money,  food,  oe 
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raiment.  Whatever,  therefore,  has  this  tendency 
whether  it  arise  from  regulations  among  the  indus- 
trious themselves,  or  from  opening  new  channels  of 
trade  and  employment,  or  from  schemes  of  emigra- 
tion, and  backwardness  to  enter  into  the  married 
state,  ought  to  be  encouraged,  as  effective  means  for 
relieving  and  improving  the  state  of  the  working 
classes. 

6.  As  a  corollary  to  the  last  principle,  it  may  be 
urged  that  the  policy  of  legislators  and  magistrates 
ought  to  incline  to  a  high  rather  than  a  low  rate  of 
wages.  Wages  that  do  not  afford  to  the  working 
classes  a  command  over  the  necessaries  of  life,  tend 
to  generate  habits  and  feelings,  not  only  inimical  to 
their  own  improvement,  but  to  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  the  community.  Hence  combinations  among 
masters  to  reduce  wages,  or  attempts  by  manufac- 
turers, tradesmen,  and  shopkeepers,  to  undersell 
each  other,  by  reducing  the  wages  of  their  servants, 
ought  to  be  discountenanced  by  the  general  feeling 
of  society,  as  inimical  to  the  common  weal.  No  re- 
gard for  the  advancement  of  foreign  commerce  should 
be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  this 
principle :  "  for  where,"  as  justly  observed,  **  is  the 
national  advantage  of  an  extension  of  foreign  trade, 
which  fills  our  workhouses  with  idle  paupers,  for  the 
sake  of  clothing  the  continental  peasantry  with  cheap 

.  calico." 

7.  Next  in  importance  to  keeping  wages  high  is 
keeping  food  cheap.  Hence  the  objectionable  na- 
ture of  taxes  that  keep  up  the  piic^  ol  \ye^'^^,  \£aSx^ 

2d 
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soap,  and  other  common  necessanes  of  the  indus- 
trious classes.  Mr.  Pitt  used  to  say  that  the  high 
price  of  labour  in  England  arose  chiefly  from  the 
excise ',  three-fourths  of  the  wages  of  a  poor  mao 
'passing  intb  the  exchequer. 

8.  The  administration  of  the  poor-laws  ought  to 
be  confided  to  paid  officers  who  have  no  personal 
interest  to  serve  incompatible  with  their  duty.-  They 
ought  also  to  be  well  versed  in  the  principles  of  the 
laws  they  administer,  and  familiar  with  the  habits 
and  manners  of  the  labouring  classes.  Every  order 
of  society  has  its  characteristics,  with  which  those 
only  can  be  familiar  who  belong  to  it,  or  at  least 
have  had  an  opportunity  for  their  observance.  It 
would  be  thought  absurd  to  make  a  landsman  a  cap- 
tain of  a  ship's  company,  or  a  civilian  commander 
of  a  regiment  of  soldiers  ;  it  is  quite  as  preposterow 
to  choose  many  persons  who  are  chosen  for  over- 
fleers — an  office,  the  duties  of  which  are  as  complex, 
and  require  as  much  tact  in  the  execution  as  those 
of  a  police  justice  in  the  metropolis.  Hence  arises 
the  utility  of  permanent  overseers,  paid  by  the 
parish,  and  responsible  to  the  parish  for  their  con- 
duct. 

9.  Magistrates  ought  to  use  great  caution  in 
ordering  relief,  lest  they  countenance  impostare  or 
interfere  injudiciously  with  the  duties  of  parish  offi- 
cers. The  latter  too  require  almost  as  strict  watch- 
irig  as  the  paupers  themselves.  The  pronenens  of 
parish  officers  to  jobbing — reciprocal  connivance  at 
each  othen  mtsdeeds^-^lavifth  charges  for  pretended 
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parochial,  serrices — waste  of  the  parish  funds  in 
sumptuous  entertainments— are  notorious  delinquen- 
cies, requiring  unceasing  vigilance  in  the  vestry  and 
auditors. 

10.  The  defective  state  of  national  police  hardly 
admits    of   proceeding   with    either    humanity    or 
efficiency   in   the   extirpation  of  common  begging; 
,l)ut  it   is  certain  that  without  the    enforcement  of 
the  Vagrant  Act  we  shall  be  overrun  with  mendicity 
as  much  as  if  we  had  no  poor-laws  whatever,  and 
thus  a  main  purpose  of  their  institution  be  frustrated. 
From  the  inquiries  of  a  parliamentary  committee,  in 
1815,  it  was  ascertained  that  gross  and  monstrous 
frauds  are  practised  by  mendicants  in  the  metro- 
.polis ;  the  success  of  which  affords  a  direct  encou- 
ragement to  vice   and  idleness^   as  much  more  is 
gained  by  importunate  solicitations  in  the  streets  for 
charity  than  is  earned  by  the  industriojus  artisan  by 
his  utmost  application  to  the  work  in  which  he  is 
employed.     As  the  number  of  beggars  has  not  de- 
creased, and  their  craft  is  carried  on  upon  nearly  the 
same  principles,  I  shall  insert  a  digest  of  the  results 
of  the  committee's  inquiries,  from  the  Report  on  the 
State  of  Mendieity  in  the  Metropolis* — Pari.  Pap. 
No.  396,  Ses&.  1816. 

Beggars  on  being  searched  wiien  brought  before  the  magis- 
trates, a  great  dea]  of  money  has  been  found  about  them,  in 
their  pockets  and  in  their  clothes. 

Beggars  make  great  profits  by  yarious  practices,  such  as 
changing  their  clothes  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  getting 
money  intended  for  others.    Clear  proof  that  &  bUiA  TGi%si>^«ni^ 
»  ^^Zi  got  aoi.  in  on©  day.    Axiothcrr  tdmh  ^  S%»  *.  ^«3  %  ^* 
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could,  with  ease,  go  through  sixty  streets  in  a  day.    Anotlier 
got  6s,  a  day. 

A  negro  beggar  retired  to  the  West  Indies  with  a  fortune* 
it  was  supposed,  of  1500/. 

Beggars  gain  3g,  or  4s,  a  day  by  begging  shoes. 

A  woman  alleged  that  she  could  go  through  sixty  streets  in  a 
day,  and  that  it  was  a  bad  street  that  did  not  yield  a  penny. 

Children  are  made  use  of  to  excite  compassion* 

Beggars  are  furnished  with  childr^i  at  houses  in  White- 
chapel  and  Shoreditch ;  some,  who  look  like  twins,  frequently 
carried  on  their  backs.  Children  frequently  sent  out  to  beg", 
and  not  to  return  with  less  than  6d, 

A  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age  had  been  six  years  engaged  in 
begging ;  on  some  days  got  Ss.  or  4s, ;  sometimes  more,  usnalfy 
18^.  or  Is. ;  on  Christmas-day,  4«.  6d. 

One  man  will  collect  three,  four,  or  five  children  from  dif- 
ferent parts,  paying  6d.  or  9d.  each,  to  go  begging  with  them. 

A  woman  with  twins,  who  never  grew  older,  sat  for  ten  years. 
Not  oDce  in  a  hundred  times  twins  are  the  children  of  beg^^ars.  - 

A  night  school,  kept  by  an  old  woman,  for  instructing 
children  in  the  language  of  b^^rs. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Giles's  thirty  or  forty  houses, 
apparently  crowded,  in  which  are  not  less  than  2000  people, 
one-half  of  whom  live  by  prostitution  and  beggary :  the  re- 
mainder Irish  labouring  people.  The  rector  of  St.  Clement 
Danes  described  them  as  living  very  well:  especially  if  th^ are 
pretty  well  maimed,  blind,  or  if  they  have  children. 

The  begging  walks  are  sold. 

Worthy  persons,  however  distressed,  will  not  hare  reconne 
to  begging.  Street-beggars,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are 
utterly  worthless  and  incorrigible.  Beggars  evade  the  Vag^rant 
Act  by  carrying  matches  and  articles  of  little  intrinsic  value  for 
sale.  Out  of  400  beggars  in  St.  Giles's,  350  are  capable  of 
earning  their  own  living. 

1 1 .  The  principles  of  the  poor-laws  are  intimately 
connected  with  those  o£  po\\ce  wvd  ^^ular  instrac- 
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tion ;  in  lieu  of  fostering  vice,  idleness,  aiid  impro- 
vidence, they  ought  to  be  so  administered  as  to 
be  instrumental  in  their  prevention  and  discourage- 
ment. 

.  12.  In  granting  and  apportioning  allowances  the 
utmost  discrimination  is  required.  The  really  unfor^ 
tunate  should  be  promptly  relieved,  but  the  clamours 
of  idleness  and  profligacy  firmly  resisted.  Improvi- 
dent workmen  are  a  prolific  source  of  pauperism; 
many  of  these  have  high  wages  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  make  a  provision  for  periods  of  sickness  or 
scarcity  of  work,,  but  they  are  wasted  in  folly  and 
extravagance,  and  immediately  they  are  unemployed 
they  fall  upon  the  parish.  Relief  to  these  should  be 
afforded  by  way  of  loan  as  directed  by  59  Geo.  III. 
C.  12,  s.  29,  and  steps  taken  to  recover  the  loan  when 
the  borrower  is  in  circumstances  to  repay  it.* 

13.  Suggestions  of  economy  and  better  manage- 
ment may  be  frequently  offered  with  advantage,  and 
all  useful  institutions,  especially  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  working  classes,  as  infant  schools, 
savings-banks,  and  friendly  societies,  should  be  en- 
couraged and  recommended.  By  acting  on  these 
and  similar  maxims  the  most  beneficial  results  have 

*  Mr.  Kershaw,  one  of  the  overseers  for  Greenwich  last  y^ar, 
gave  me  the  following  classification  of  their  paupers:  1.  Impro- 
vident workmen  of  the  description  mentioned  in  the  text.  2, 
Tramps,  chiefly  Irish*  3.  Hereditary  paupers.  4.  Sailors'  and 
fishermens'  wives.  5.  Illegitimate  children.  6.  Regular  pen- 
sioners to  whom  allowances  are  paid.  7.  Hospital  paupers. 
8*  Lunatics. 
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been  obtained,  as  witness  the  redactions  in  the  paridi 
expenditure  of  Liverpool,  Southwell,  Maidenhead, 
and  Hatfield.  In  Liverpool  the  following  change 
was  effected,  though  the  population  had  increased 
10,000  in  the  interval :  in  1821,  4717  paupers  cost 
360,1 361. ;  in  1827,  only  2607  paupeirs  cost  193,9d6f. 
—  Evidence  of  Mr:  Ellis  before  Poor-law  CSmm- 
mittee,  1828.     See  also  Mr.  Day's  Inquiry ^  p.  22. 

The  settlement  law  and  the  tendency  of  the  allow* 
ance  system  have  been  before  noticed  p.  89  &  390. 
I  shall  conclude  with  an  abstract  of  the  Hints  on  the 
Administration  of  the  Poor-laws^  contained  in  « 
tract  published  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

1.  A  pennanent  orerseer  should  be  chosen,  actiDg  under  the 
contzd  of  the  annud  OTdrseera ;  and  if  the  parish  he  large,  a  select 
or  managing  restxy. 

2.  An  efficient  workhouae  and  poor-house  should  be  -esta* 
blished;  they  are  often  united,  but  are  better  separated  for  the 
purpose  of  classification. 

5.  The  aged  poor  are  mostly  depraved  and  incorrigible; 
pMmh  children  should  be  kept  separate  from  them,  instmeted  in 
artsiikely  to  be  useful  in  after  life,  «nd  educated  upon  the  phn 
of  the  infant  schools,  where  health,  recreation,  and  taitioBf 
adapted  to  their  years,  are  promoted. 

4.  Parish  officers  should  keep  constantly  before  them  the 
43d  £liz.  c.  2,  s.  1  (see  page  356),  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
fundamental  object  of  the  poor-laws  is  setting  to  work  all  wno 
are  able,  and  not  maintaining  any  in  idleness ;  many  eren  of  the' 
infirm  poor  may  be  able  to  do  some  work,  and  so  much  work 
slMiild  be  required  from  each  as  is  compatible  with  healdi. 

5.  Pariahes  are  liable  to  much  imposition,  and  careful  inquiry 
should  precede  and  accompany  allowances  to  out-dwellers. 

6.  To  eveiy  applicant  the  parish  should  have  the  typtioQ  ot 
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granting  an  allowance  or  a  residence  in  die  poor-house.*  Theie 
is  nothing  the  idle  and  disorderly  dread  so  much  as  the  strict 
discipline,  scanty  fare,  and  hard  work,  that  ought  to  be  enforced 
in  every  workhouse.  Relief,  however,  may  he  sometimes 
granted  to  the  infirm  who  reside  with  relatives  or  friends ;  eo  also 
that  temporary  assistanee  which  tfaa  able-bodied  poor  oeeasionallj'. 
require  may  be  often  most  advantageously  afforded  at  theis  own 
houses. 

7.  An  offer  of  the  poor-house,  will  cause  many  applicants  to 
shift  for  themselves,  or  if  they  accept  an  abode  there,  leave  it 
after  experiencing  its  regulations ;  so  that  the  expense  of  the* 
poor-house  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  cost  of  its  inmates  alone, 
but  by  the  saving  it  effects  in  restricting  the  application  of  tht^ 
parish  rates  solely  to  tlie  necessitous. 

8.  The  granting  of  allowances  in  aid  of  wages,  and  in  consi- 
deration of  children,  tends  to  lower  the  price  of  labour  and  sti- 
mulate population  by  the  encouragement  it  offers  to  mairiage. 

In  COD  elusion  I  shall  remark,  that  though  it  is  un- 
likely **  the  poor  will  ever  cease  out  of  the  land/' 
yet  a  large  portion  of  existing  pauperism  might  have 
assuredly  been  averted  by  better  habits  in  the  people 
and  more  wisdom  in  the  classes  immediately  "above 
them.  The  poojf  are  not  wholly  to  blame  for  their  vices. 
Without  instruction  in  the  principles  which  influence 
their  condition,  without  examples  of  economy,  order^ 
and  forethought  in  their  early  years,  they  have  not 

*  The  granting  of  allowances  in  place  of  aii  abode  in  the 
workhouse  is  reckoned  in  the  Parliamentary  Report  of  1817 
(p.  7)  among  the  chief  causes  of  the  increase  of  pauperbm. 
The  allowance  system  began  in  1795,  under  36  Geo.  III.  c.  2^, 
extended  by  55  Geo.  III.  c.  22»  and  is  unquestionably  the  hot- 
bed of  fraudulent  pauperism.  But  by  a  reference  to  the  state- 
ment, page  363,  it  will  be  remarked  that  pauperism  had  made 
rapid  strides  prior  to  the  prevalence  oCthe  aWov^^xi^^  «^^\ienv« 
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^  opportunity  to  become  in  after  life  any  thitig 
more  than  children  in  understanding,  and  it  not  un- 
frequently  happens  that  the  most  kind  and  generous 
hearts  among  them  are  those  least  gifted  with  the 
saving  virtues  by  which  the  miseries  of  future  penury 
and  want  may  be  averted.     They  are  the  orphans  of 
society  to  whom  every  indulgence  compatible  with 
their  own  welfiare  should  be  extended.     If  they  have 
been  ignorant  of  their  duties,  the  rich  have  neglected 
theirs.     How  can  it  be  supposed  the  labouring  man, 
doomed  to  unceasing  toil,  can  discover  those  hidden 
causes  of  poverty  which  for  thousands   of  years 
escaped   even  the  scrutiny  of  the  philosopher.     It 
is  not  parish  officers,  clergymen,  and  magistrates 
only  to  whom  the  weal  of  the  poor  ought  to  be 
confided;    upon  every  employer  of  workpeople  is 
imposed  a  solemn  duty  next  to  that  he  owes  his  own 
family,  to  learn  himself  and  explain  to  those  depend- 
ant upon  him,  the  origin  of  social  distress   aris* 
ing  from  bad  habits,  excess  of  population,  changes 
of  the  seasons,  and  periodical  vicissitudes  in  trade. 
It  is  only  in  this  manner  popular  education  can  be 
made  universal,  and  knowledge  really  useful  disse- 
minated through  the  community. 


PART  III. 
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POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


CHAP.  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Progress  of  Political  Philosophy — General  Principles — Eons' 
seau,  Godwin,  Bentham,  Mill,  Paley,  Burke,  and  Paine — 
Effects  of  the  French  B^yolution  on  the  Practice  of  Govem- 
ments — Misapplication  of  Abstract  Propositions. 

Society  is  now  about  five  or  six  thousand  years 
old.  Its  institutions,  laws,  manners,  and  us^es,  are 
the  results  of  that  lengthened  term  of  experience.  It 
is  in  human  nature  to  seek  to  replace  evil  by  good, 
to  substitute  something  better  in  lieu  of  the  worse 
which  preceded  it;  what,  then,  we  now  possess,  de- 
fective as  it  may  be,  is  the  fruit  of  all  the  genera- 
tions that  have  gone  before  us. 

I  mention  the  age  of  society  to  contrast  it  with 
the  age  of  an  individual,  and  to  show  how  mistaken 
that  man  must  be  who  thinks  that  within  the  short 
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span  of  his  own  existence,  within  the  contracted 
sphere  of  his  own  observance,  and  by  the*  help  of  his 
own  single  faculties,  he  can  devise  any  system,  or 
propound  any  idea,  that  shall  not  supersede,  but 
even  materially  alter  the  socisil  labric  which  is  older 
than  the  pyramids,  and  nearly  as  aged  as  the  hills ; 
and  which  has  descended  to  us' as  the  product  of  all 
the  wisdom  that  has  successively  appeared  at  Thebes, 
Athens,  Rome,  London,  and  Paris.  Yet  iadi? iduals 
have  laboured  under  this  delusion,  who  thought  they  , 

were  wiser  than  nature  and -aU  her  works,  though  | 

themselves  but  an  atom — a  short-lived  atom — in  the 
universe ! 

This  retrospection  is  not  introduced  to  imply  that 
establishments  of  any  kind  derive  authority  from  age, 
or  to  recommend  mere  antiquity  in  place  of  prin- 
ciple, but  to  sugg-est  two  useful  considerations— one. 
cofrective,  the  other  consolatory.  First,  it  must 
show  the  error  of  those  who  think  immediately,  and 
by  their  individual  efforts,  to  alter  the  moral  and 
political  institutions  of  mankind ;  those  institutions 
that  have  been  the  growth  of  centuries,  and  the 
creation  of  successive  races  of  men  as  far  beyond 
their  contemporaries  in  benevolence  and  science  as 
they  themselves  can  assume  to  be.  Secondly ,  it 
must  be  consolatory  and  encouraging  to  future  per- 
severance to  think  that  every  endeavour  at  social 
improvement  may  not  be  fruitless ;  that  its  apparent 
insignificance  may  only  result  from  the  greatness  of 
the  undertaking;  and  that  the  smallest  additional 
amendment   to   the  vast  and  complicated   pile  of 


human  association,  may  be  a  senrice  of  inettinnMoir 
price.  A  philosopher,  who,  by  the  labours  o£  a  kmg'  > 
life,  has  succeeded  in  remoTmg  a  single  error  ia  edu- 
cation, morals,  or  jurispnidenee,  haadone  enough  to 
entitle  him  to  be  enrolled  with  honoiir  in  the  calen- 
dar of  man's  benefactors. 

It  is,  doubtless,  experience  of  the  deceitfulneas  of 
the  more  general  and  dazzling  schemes  of  soolal 
improvement  that  has  tended  to  make  new  systenu^ 
of  political  philosophy  as  little  fashionable  as  new 
systems  of  physical  science.  They  promise  moch^ 
and  perform  little.  They  assume  to  embrace  ^ 
present,  and  lay  the  feiundations  of  the  future ;  but 
they  are  often  only  the  illusions  of  a  mental  phan- 
tasmagoria, and  vanish  from  the  touch  when  aub-. 
mitted  to  the  test  of  utility.  It  is  sufficient  for  each 
generation  to  oontend  with  the  evils  that  imme-. 
diately  environ  it;  Iwuring  posterity  to  do  the  same, 
and  to  adopt  their  own  rteedies.  Every  project  .ia 
an  experiment,  aU  the  effects  of  which  actuid  tnai 
can  only  manifent ;  there  is  a  risk  of  loss  as  well  aa 
gain ;  and  why  should  any  age  ran  this  risk  without 
a  present  and  weUniefiBed  necessity  for  sake  of  a 
future  i^%  may  nevaa  oome,  or  come  in  a  sba|ie 
wholly  fdiffeieai  ttcm  >anticipation  ? 

Philosophers  lire  nAea  ae  extravagant  in  their  way 
as  the  empirical  teacheir^  aa^i  require  to  be  as  nar- 
rowly watched.  They  discover  a  valuable  principle^ 
but  bring  it  into  discredit  by  their  eagerness  to  com* 
pass  all  things  within  its  influence.  They  are  iMgoted^ 
in  their  science  as  enthusiasts  are  ivi  teVv^u^^a^ 
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fipequently  as  intolerant  in  the  maintenance  of 
dogmas.   like  the  Pope  of  Rxune,  nothing  less  than 
nniversal  faith  will  satisfy  them  :  within  their  pale, 
there  is  salvation ;  widiont  it,  nought  but  perdition. 
They  are  right,  so  far  as  they  can  see ;  but  the  misfor- 
tune is,  there  is  something  beyond  which  they  can- 
not see,  and  which  their  theory  does  not  embrace. 
.  The  abandonment  of  the  school  philosophy^  which 
was  founded  on  no  induction  whatever,  but  simply 
on  the  conceits  of  the  mind,  was  aa  important  step 
in  the  progress  of  knowledge.     Next  to  that  is  the 
practical  wisdom  which  limits   the  application  of 
principles  to  their  legitimate  issues :  the  error  of  the 
schoolmen  was  to  build  on  no  foundation  at  all; 
the  error  next  in  d^ree  is  to  build  on  one  too  nar- 
row.  The  practical  evil  of  dogmatism  in  social  philo- 
sophy is  the  ambition  to  solve  all  moral  phenomena 
by  the  application  of  one  exclusive  principle,  while 
the  complicated  interests  of  life  require  the  co-opera- 
tive agency  of  many.     It  is  dtfiBcult  to  say  whetfa^ 
the  abstract  propositions  of  Rousseau  have  done 
more  harm  or  good  to  European  society.   His  Social 
Contract  contains  useful  maxims  depreciated  by 
tinsel  paradoxes.     I  cite  one  of  the  latter  for  illus- 
tration :  '^  Man  is  bomyr^e,  yet  is  every  where  in 
fetters"  (b.  1,  c.  1).     Here  we  see  how  many  truths 
are  sacrificed  to  a  bold  assertion.     No  ntan  was  ever 
born  at  all,  unless  Adam  can  be  considered  such, 
who  proceeded  in  full  maturity  from  the  bauds  of 
his  Maker.     Secondly,  how  is  "  man  bomyVee  ?**— 
what  is  the  freedom  he  derives  from  birth  ?    Bom 
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on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  his  birthright  is  to  be  pu- 
nished with  the  knout,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  czar ;  or 
on  the  Bosphorus,  to  be  bow-stringed  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  sultan?  Then  where  are  the  ^'  fetters'' 
that  bind  us?  May. not  a  Londoner  or  Parisian  be 
levant  or  couchanty  just  as  he  pleases  ?  may  he  not 
do. whatever  he  lists,  provided  it  does  not  injure 
other  people  ? — and  would  even  .a  savage — ^the.  &- 
vourite  biped  of  the  Genevese  philosopher— rbe  able 
with  impunity  to  do  more  ? 

Ah,  John  James  Rousseau,  how  much,  better  you 
wouldhave  been  occupied  ,^  if,  in  place  of  grinding 
such  startling  abstractions,. you  had  aided  your  con- 
temporaries of  the  Eneyclopwdia,  io  pointing  out 
fiscal,  judicial,  and  ecclesiastic  abuses ;  and  in  de- 
monstrating the  utility  of  religious  toleration,  of  free- 
dom of  inquiry,  and  popular  education ;  and  which, 
in'  spite  of  your  eloquence  and  egotism,  they  were 
mainly  instrumental  in  establishing ! 

The  mantle  of  Rousseau  has  been  taken  up  by 
some  of  our  own  countrymen,  but  the  spread,  of  po- 
pular knowledge  abates  the  power  of  philosophical 
enthusiasm  as  well  as  religious  fanaticism. 

Mr.  Godwin  poured  out  in  sixteen  months  (Pre- 
face, p.  7,  2d  edit.  1796)  his  Inquiry  concerning 
Political  Justice,  as  he  would  a  novel  from  the  fulr 
ness  of  the  heart  and  imagination,  almost  without 
reference  to  a  single  fact,  authority,  or  standing 
prmciple.  What  has  been  the  result  ?  A  congeriei 
of  impassioned  notions  which    portray  the  authqr 
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Ixtter  than  society  either  as  it  ii,  eaxty  or  pro* 
■bably  ever  will  be.* 

Social  errors  and  abuaea  that  abridge  happinen 
are  many,  but  he  would  be  a  rash  surveyor  who 
f>*^^^  pull  down  a  buildsng  io  come  at  the  oobwehs 
tUMJ  ite<yyad  :tiiiihtfii.  *'  The  talent  foe.  destroying/' 
fays<Miraft)aHBy  '^  is  the  reverse  of  the  art  of  reform- 
ing ;  it  is  the  heroism  of  the  suicide.  An  ignonunt 
«urgeon  will  amputate  the  limb,  which  the  science 
of  Esculapius  would  have  cured."  —  L^Ami  da 
Hommesj  p.  143.  Society  is  only  another  term  for 
laws,  manners^  and  usages^  they  are  the  fruits  of 
experteBC6,.each  of  which  has  been  devised  to  remedy 
a  specific  and'  pre-existing  evil*  The  institution 
of  marriage,  the  rights  of  property  and  of  persons 
•were  doubtless  intended  to  obviate  the  evils  of  pro- 
miscuous intercourse,  of  injustice,  and  oppression. 
To  abrogate  them  would  be  to  abandon  the  chief 
conquests  civilization  has  made  from  the  waste  of 
barbarbm,  it  would  be  like  suffering  the  earth  to 
return  to  a  state  of  desolation  after  being  reclaimed 
and  fertilized  by  human  industry. 

The  minds  of  Godwin  and  Jeremy  Bentham  pre* 

*  Mr.  Godwin  still  lives,  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  offer  any 
vnpleasant  observation  on  so  extraordinsrj,  independemt,  md 
•kvatad  a  mind.  But  bis  work  on  Popnlation,  as  wall  as  bis 
Political  Justice,  show  that  be  is  not  an  inductive  pbilosopber. 
■  His  power  is  in  Caleb  Williams,  Fleetwood,  Mandeyille,  and 
other  creations  of  the  imagination,  by  which  he  has  delightfully 
interested  the  writer  of  this  with  innumerable  others  in  Europe 
and  America. 


sent  a  siii;^ar  contrast.  They  are  the  extremet  of 
two  oppofsite  systems.  During  their  protracted  tonms 
of  existence  they  may  be  said  to  have  flowed  -dowil 
aide  by  side,  like  two  parallel  streams,  without  ever 
mingling  together;"*^  One  has  been  the  expoottder  of 
sentiment,  the  other  of  reason.  The  intellect  of  Mr. 
Bentham  was  purely  indoctive ;  but  if  I  may  yen- 
tare,  an  opinion  on  so  great  an  authority,  i  shoukl 
flay  his  deductions  were  sometimes  derived  from  too 
limited  a  circle  of  facts.  He  included  in  his  moral 
equations  the  chief  impulses  of  our  nature,  but  h^ 
left  out  minor  and  perhaps  inappreciable  quantities 
■which  in  actual  life  determine  the  course  of  human 
actions.  Let  us  try  this  observation  by  an  example 
from  the  writings  of  one  of  his  most  distinguished 
4li8ciple8. 

"  The  position,''  sajrs  Mr.  Mill,  "  which  we  have 
already  established  with  regard  to  human  nature, 
and  which  we  assume  as  foundations  are  these :  that 
the  actions  of  men  are  governed  by  their  wills,  and 
their  wills  by  their  desires;  that  their  desires  are 
^directed  to  pleasure  and  relief  from  pain  as  ends, 
■and  to  wealth  and  power  as  the  principal  means; 
that  to  the  desire  of  these  means  there  is  no  limit, 
aiKl  that  the  actions  which  flow  from  that  desire  are 
the  constituents  whereof  bad  government  is  made.'' 
— *Swp.  ta  the  Ency.  Brit.,  art.  Crovernment,  p.  496. 

*  This  is  literally  as  well  as  metaphorically  true.  Mr.  God- 
win often  sought  an  interview  with  Bentham^  but  the  latter  de- 
clined, calliiig  the  author  of  Political  Justice  an  '*  ambidextAc^' 
€r  some  oflief  hard  asne. 
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Now  these  deductions  are  all  important  and  all 
trae,  but  I  doubt  whether  they  embrace  the  wkok 
truth.     For  instance,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  one's 
practical  observance  of  the  world  with  the  affirmation 
that  men's  desires  are  directed  to  pleasure  and  relief 
from  pain  as  ends^  and  to  wealth  and  power  as  the 
principal  means.     A  large  portion  oi  mankind  seem 
to  live  without  ends ;  they  are  carried  through  life 
by  the  mere  impulse  of  habit  or  appetite,  and  beyond 
that  never  calculate.      Wealth  is  toiled  after,  not 
with  a  view  to  present  or  future  gratification,  but 
merely  from  the  habit  of  accumulation,  a  restless  de- 
sire to  repeat  to-day  the  routine  of  yesterday.    Power 
is  sought  not  as  an  instrument  •  of  indulgence,  or 
means  of  making  others  subservient  to  our  desires, 
but  often  only  to  establish  an  opinion,  reduce  a  prin- 
ciple to  practice,  or  to  better  or  injure  some  class  of 
society  -with  which  personally  we  are  wholly  uncon- 
nected. How  many  there  are  who  really  seem  to  court 
pain  rather  than  pleasure ;  they  abandon  security,  re- 
pose, and  indulgence,  for  danger,  hardship,  and  privap 
tion;  while  again  others  are  intently  occupied  in  efforts 
to  possess  themselves  of  the  very  advantages  the  former 
relinquish.     Emulation  and  fame  are  great  motives 
to  exertion ;  we  make  prodigious  sacrifices  to  induce 
men  to  talk  of  us  whom  we  can  never  hear,  nor  see, 
nor  know.     "  The  object  of  all,"  said  Frederick  the 
Great,  "  was  pour  faire  parler  de  soi,'*     In  what 
does  the  pleasure  or  pain  of  this  consist  ?  It  consists, 
I  apprehend,  in  neither,  but  it  is  the  action  of  ano- 
ther principle  of  our  nature,  solely  intended  to  put 
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U8  in  motion  like  the  principle  of  gravity  to  move 
bodies.  Posthumous  fame  can  in  no  sense  be  con- 
flidered  a  pleasure  to  the  owner,  bedause  he  to  whom 
it  appertainis  is  wholly  unconscious  of  its  existence. 
'Yet  many  live  for  this  alone.  May  we  not  conclude, 
then,  that :Oth^  impulses  in  addition  to  pleasures  and 
|>ains  influence  human  conduct  ?  It  is  true,  the  mo- 
tives I  have  indicated  may  be  included  under  the 
heads  of  pleasure  and  pain,  but  to  this  extension  of  ap- 
plication i  must  object:  if  the  ordinary  understand- 
ing of  words  is  not  adhered  to,  if  writers  may  be  al- 
lowed to  give  their  own  arbitrary  interpretation  of 
jtheir  meaning,  there  is  no  sort  of  paradoxes  a  little 
verbal  ingenuity  may  not  establish.  Language  is 
perverted  from  its  office,  and  confusion  and  misap- 
prehension introduced  into  all  our  reasonings. 

Beside  the  writers  who  have  sought  to  reduce 
political  philosophy  to  a  few  general  principles,  there 
are  others  who  have  endeavoured  to  give  it  a  more 
practical  form,  by  combining  theory  with  the  insti- 
tutions of  life. 

-  The  principal  and  most  recent  of  these  is  Dr. 
Paley.  Had  not  Paley  been  a  churchman,  and  it 
has  been  said  a  worldly-minded  churchman  too,  he 
would  have  made  an  unexceptionable  teacher  of 
ethical  and  social  science.  His  style  is  clear  and 
j^trong ;  his  illustrations  apt  and  striking ;  his  judg- 
ment searching  and  judicious:  but  his  theology 
often  fetters  his  mind  and  perverts  his  applications. 
He  labours  to  execute  a  task  which  is  hardly  viVdcLvc^ 
Ihe  reach  of  human  power  to  accorcv^Y\?i\v,xv^\as\'^v^^ 
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ffoondle  tlie  dednctiont  of  lenon  vidi  the  precq^s 
of  revelatkm.  The  ihiewd  ead  practical 
Peley  is  ennced  in  the  maimer  he  has  availed 
ielf  of  the  writiogs  of  Rontieaay  in  hia  ^W^rtjf/fft  9f 
Moral  and  PoHtieal  PkiUmapk^:  having^  inoorpo- 
lated  many  of  the  most  Taloabk  propoailima  of  thai 
singular  author,  divested  of  their  cxtratagance  and 
afiectation. 

The  writings  of  Pakj  were,  perhaps,  as  appro- 
priate to  the  state  of  society  in  England  as  those  of 
Dr.  Franklin  were  to  the  circumstances  of  America. 
One  wrote  for  an  old,  the  other  for  a  new  commu- 
nity :  the  situation  of  the  latter  ia  like  that  of  a 
friendless  individual  commencing  life;  succeas  d»^ 
pends  on  industry,  frugality,  probity,  and  persa- 
verance ;  order,  economy,  a  saving  of  time,  and  a 
saving  of  money,  constitute  the  stamina  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  Franklin,  and  it  was  suitable  to  the  con- 
dition of  his  countrymen.  Both  Paley  and  Franklift 
were  men  of  eminent  benevolence;  they  saw  thm 
evils  which  afflicted  their  fellow-creatures,  and  en** 
de&voured  by  simple  and  efficacious  precepts  to  alle- 
viate them. 

The  fate  of  Edmvvd  Burkb  has  been  unfair 
Innate.  Nature  intended  him  for  a  professor  of 
wisdom,  while  accident  or  the  necessities  of  his  for- 
tune constrained  him  to  be  a  politician :  the  resak 
has  been,  that  he  does  not  hold  a  distinguished  rank 
in  either  capacity.  As  practical  statesmen*  Bir.  Fox 
and  Mr.  Pitt  were  superior  to  him;  while  he  waa 
superior  to  them  as  the  oracle  of  general  fNrineiplas : 
but  to  conflicting  are  <ba  \%3(to'm\32a-TO.^^,«A 
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distorted  by  his  imagination  and  eloquence,  UtaX 
tew  think  of  resorting  to  them  as  anthority.  The 
transition  from  private  to  public  life  has  mostly  an 
extraordinary  efiect,  and  Mr.  Burke  was  not  exempt 
from  its  influence ;  in  the  former,  when  uninfluenced 
by  passion,  connexion,  and  personal  interest,  ge* 
neral  maxims  are  advocated  as  the  rule  of  conduct  t 
in  the  latter,  when  the  application  of  them  has  be* 
come  impracticable  or  inconvenient,  they  are  decried 
as  the  exception. 

By  a  natural  association  of  ideas  one  is  carried 
from  Mr.  Burke  to  his  celebrated  opponent  and  con* 
temporary,  the  author  of  the  Riyht$  of  Man,  The 
intellectual  powers  of  Thomas  Paii9B  must  have 
been  considerable,  to  enable  him  to  give  even  tran- 
sient popularity  to  schemes  of  government,  founded 
on  a  few  abstract  principles,  without  reference  to  the 
previous  habits,  education,  and  institutions  of  so- 
ciety. He  saw  the  pendulum  of  the  clock,  but  not 
the  other  mechanism,  by  which  the  permanence  and 
steadiness  of  its  motion  are  maintained.  For  the 
practice  he  gave  the  theory  of  civil  immunities.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Bentham, 
Ibrms  of  government  are  considered  a  practical  ques* 
tion;  the  extent  of  popular  rights  and  system  of 
role  are  considered  mea$i$  to  an  endf  which  may 
Tary  vrith  the  circumstances  of  communities,  pro*^ 
Tided  the  end  itself  be  attained, — the  greatest  hap<^ 
pmess  of  the  greatest  number.  The  error  of  Paine— > 
if  error  it  be — was  an  error  of  inexperience,  common 
among  the  most  enlightened  and  b«a\.  VckXeANLVQi^^.^  «^ 
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the  time  he  wrote.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this 
ingenious  writer  was  so  steadfast  in  his  political 
principles  as  some  of  his  followers  have  been  in  the 
adoption  of  them.  After  the  publication  of  his 
Rights  of  Man  it  is  well  known  he  became  ob- 
noxious to  the  jacobins  by  his  moderation  in  voting 
against  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  His  opinions  ap- 
pear not  to  have  been  reiterated  in  any  subsequent 
production  of  his  pen»  and  it  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  they  may  have  been  modified  by  ezpe* 
ricnce  and  reflection.  It  is  not  impossible  he  may 
have  lived  to  be  little  more  than  a  Whig  in  politics ; 
and  had  the  apostle  of  republicanism  encountered 
in  America  the  apostle  of  Chivalry,  the  long  inta- 
val  that  once  divided  them,  I  doubt  not  would  have 
been  found  greatly  abridged  by  mutual  approxi- 
mation. 

It  detracts  much  from  the  ^*a1ue  of  all  writings  on 
the  plHloeo)>hy  of  politics  anterior  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  that  their  authors  had  not  the  fiill  benefit 
of  the  experience  which .  the  French  revolution 
aflbrded.  That  great  struggle  was  a  series  of  expe- 
nments  in  the  an  of  governing  mankind,  and  solved 
a  kundxtHl  pn>blems«  which  before  had  only  been 
matlen  of  paper  speculation.  In  social  science  it 
Has  been  as  important  as  the  compass  in  navigation^ 
a^Hl  hM  cnabM  men  not  only  to  see  the  goal  to  be 
attA-u<si«  but  the  dange^^  U^  be  avoided  in  reaching 
Mv  INhx^  iv^uh^fLof^'^at  value  may  be  satis^Mtorily 
^)«^xs^  fis^M  iW  truths  i(  (liciied,  Fim,  that  the 
m^N'^xV  «v|*  ^^xK«t^)Mn\  W  a  fnctical  <^«estion, — a 
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from  the  mind  of  any  individual^  however  ingenious, 
but  to  be  gradually  adapted  to  the  character, 
usages,  and  knowledge  of  the  people  for  whom 
they  are  intended.  \ 

A  second  deduction  may  be  made  more  important 
to  public  happiness  than  the  first.  Before  the  French 
revolution,  the  general  impression  was,  that  the  peo- 
ple wer^  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  government 
not  the  government  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
The  inversion  of  this  position  has  been  fruitful 
practical  advantages.  Rulers  were  wont  to  be  occu- 
pied solely  with  themselves,  not  with  the  communi- 
ties they  governed.  Wars  for  ambition  or  pastime — 
family  alliances — an  extension  of  territory — the  os- 
tentation and  trickery  of  diplomacy — with  the  in- 
trigues of  senators,  ministers,  and  mistresses,  for 
places,  honours,  and  pensions,  formed  the  staple,  but 
costly  and  unprofitable,  trifling  of  public  authorities, 
both  at  London  and  Paris.  This  has  been  all  changed, 
judicial  and  fiscal  improvements — popular  educa- 
tions—the freedom  and  advancement  of  commerce — 
population,  and  the  proportion  it  bears  to  subsist- 
ence and  employment — national  police— the  slavery 
of  negroes — the  immunities  of  corporations — church 
establishments,  and  their  social  usefulness,  form  the 
subjects  of  investigation,  to  which  both  the  executive 
and  legislative  powers  are  compelled  to  devote 
themselves. 

The  most  rational  and  able  disquisition  of  Mr. 
Burke,   is  his  Thoughts  an   the  Present   Discon^ 
tents ;  it  contains  clever  writing  ou  tcayv^  >^«a  ^^- 
tives  and  machinationB^  but  it  la  aSWAwa^  ^^  ^^^^  V*^**- 
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portant  questions  I  have  enumerated.  The  truth  is, 
they  were  neither  thought  of,  nor  understood,  by 
the  public  men  of  the  last  century.  GkMremmesl 
was  considered  a  sinecure  or  appanage  of  the  great^ 
with  which  the  people  had  no  concem«-a  splendid 
prize  for  clever  men  to  aim  at,  and  a  toy  or  play- 
thing of  hereditary  imbecility.  It  is  so  no  longer;  it 
must  be  a  productive  machine,  and  that  it  has  bees 
made  such,  is  a  triumph  we  owe  to  the  French  reiFo* 
lution.* 

'  *  Haring  firequendj,  in  the  coarse  of  diia  chapter,  osed  the 
terms,  "  abstract  propoaitioii"  and  "  general  principle^"  (iM 
p.*  411)  it  may  be  proper  to  explain,  more  particularly,  what  I 
mean  by  their  misapplication'^;  lest  it  be  inferred,  I  wish  to 
cotrotenance  empiricism  in  place  of  science. 

A  general  principle,  is  only  anodier  term  for  a  rule  or  law, 
by  which  moral  and  physical  phenomena  are  regulated.  It  is  a 
general  principle,  that  a  bullet  discharged  from  a  gun,  wilU  hf 
the  joint  action  of  gravity,  and  the  force  of  expulsion,  deaorib* 
a  parabolic  curve,  and  if  mathematicians  know  the  angle  of  pro* 
jection  and  velocity,  they  can  calculate  its  time  of  flight,  ifis 
range,  and  the  greatest  height  to  which  it  will  rise.  This  is  ^bm 
gtoeral  principle,  or  theory  of  projectiles.  But  it  applies  <mtf 
to  a  vacuum  or  free  space,  not  to  the  passage  of  bodies  thioa|^ 
a  resisting  medium  Uke  the  atmosphere.  Marshal  Gerard  wouUl 
never  have  reduced  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  had  his  shells  oijy 
been  directed  by  the  general  principle,  or  theory,  of  gunnery. 
■  Again,  it  is  the  interest  of  every  one  to  lead  a  virtuous  Uf^, 
and  refinin  from  crime.  This  is  the  general  principle  of  morals* 
But  we  are  afraid  to  trust  to  its  operation  in  actxuU  life,  §nd, 
therefore,  enact  laws  to  punish  offences.  The  reason  ia,  tha 
all  men  are  not  sufficiently  enlightened  to  i^preciate  their  own 
Interests,  and  if  they  were,  they  have  not  all  sufficient  control 
Over  their  pasthnw,  to  enable  lihem  to  follow  ^htsm.  Ignorasoe 
midpuMimk  tbu  Mnder  the  a(p|li«iliK»QtifiiA  ^5M»nl^fraidD|^ 
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CHAP.  11. 

"NATURAL  AWD  CIVIL  LIBERTY. 

The  natural  liberty  of  man  consists  in  freedom  to 
do  all  he  wills,  and  has  power  to  do ;  civil  liberty, 
in  freedom  to  do  all  the  law  has  not  prohibited.  The 
basis  of  natural  liberty,  is  the  exclusive  good  of  the 
individual ;  the  basis  of  civil  liberty,  is  the  good  of 
the  individual  too,  but  it  is  an  equal  good,  consist* 
ent  with  the  possession  of  the  same  good,  by  every 
Other  person. 

In  exchanging  the  natural  for  the  social  st^te, 
man  obtains  two  advantages — a  knowledge  of.  his 
rights,  as  prescribed  by  the  law,  and  security  for 


of  morals  impossible,  and  human  condoct  is  nectssarily  €on<^ 
trolled  by  the  artificial  institutions  of  soeietjr. 

It  is  the  same  with  other  general  principles ;  they  may  be 
tme  in  the  abstract,  but  in  real  life,  additlnnal  circumstance^ 
may  interfere,  to  counteract  their  operaitioii  mid  cause  them  to 
be  produetiTe  of  results  different  from  those  antieipated*  J«it 
as  in  the  flight  of  a  shell,  when  opposed  by  the  resistance  of  thf 
air,  it  describes  a  very  different  curve  from  a  parabola;  and  th9 
conduct  of  an  individual,  while  biassed  by  his  passions  and  ig« 
norance,  would,  without  the  restraint  of  law,  and  public  opinion, 
be  much  less  virtuous  than  it  is,  though  it  might  be  contrarf 
to  his  self-interest  to  be  so. 
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their  enjoyment,  as  guaranteed  by  the  common  in* 
terest  of  all  who  belong  to  the  same  community. 

Were  there  no  civil  rights,  all  men  would  equally 
possess  the  natural  rights  to  live,  to  the  produce  of 
their  labour,  and  to  jude,  in  common,  the  light,  air, 
and  water.  These  are  as  much  the  property  of  each 
individual,  as  his  person :  but  the  only  security  for 
their  exercise,  would  be,  the  power  to  defend  them. 
In  the  absence  of  law,  there  would  be  no  transgres* 
sion ;  the  strong  might  overpower  the  weak,  or  the 
artful,  with  impunity,  circumvent  the  unsuspecting* 
A  state  of  nature^  therefore,  is  a  state  of  great  ine- 
quality ;  as  much  so  as  men's  abilities  and  phy«cal 
pawer.  It  follows,  that  it  is  civil,  not  natural  It? 
berty,  which  introduces  equity  among  mankind,  by 
making  the  law,  not  force,  the  shield  and  arbiter  ojf 
right.     ■  . 

The  natural  right  of  a  man,  to  do  as  he  desires, 
and  can,  supposes  the  same  right  in  every  other  per-r 
son  :  but  the  exertion  of  so  many  independent  rights, 
would  often  cause  them  to  clash  and  destroy  each 
other.  A  law  that  would  restrain  all,  might  be 
beneficial  to  all;  because  each  might  gain  more  b^^ 
the  limitation  of  the  freedom  of  others,  than  he  lost 
by  the  curtailment  of  his  own.  Natural  liberty  is  the 
right  6£  every  one  to  go  where  he  lists,  without  re« 
gard  to  his  neighbour ;  civil  liberty  compels  him  to 
go  on  the  public  road,  which  is  most  convenient  to 
himself,  consistently  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  same 
convenience  by  other  persons.  The  establishment  of 
civil  liberty,  is  the  enclosure  of  the  waste,  by  which 
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each  surrenders  his  right  of  common,  for  the  quiet 
possession  and  culture  of  a  separate  allotment. 
.  The  transition  from  the  natural  to  the  civil  state, 
subjects  man  to  responsibilities  to  which  he  was  not 
before  liable.  In  the  former,  he  indulges  his  appe* 
tites,  solely  with  reference  to  himself;  in  the  latter, 
he  can  only  indulge  them,  with  reference  to  the  so* 
ciety  of  which  he  is  a  member :  and  this  he  is  bound' 
to  do,  first,  by  the  criminal  restraint  which  the  law 
imposes  on  actions  of  importance;  and,  secondly,  by 
the  moral  restraint,  which  public  opinion  imposes  on 
those  of  lesser  degree. 

As  the  natural  was  the  first  state  of  man,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  this  state  would  have  continued, 
had  not  a  persuasion  arisen,  that  social  order  would 
be  more  conducive  to  happiness.  As  the  public 
good  was  the  motive,  so  it  must  continue  the  end  of 
civil  society ;  and  for  this  reason :  that  there  is  no 
obligation  imposed  on  mankind,  save  their  advan- 
tage, to  maintain  the  social  in  preference  to  the 
individual  state  of  existence.  And  upon  this  prin-< 
piple  the  laws  of  a  free  people  arc  founded,  namely, 
Uiat  they  shall  impose  no  restraints  on  the  acts  of 
individuals,  which  do  not  conduce  in  a  greater 
degree  to  the  general  good ;  by  which  it  is  implied, 
1.  That  restraint  itself  is  an  evil;  2.  That  this  evil 
should  be  overbalanced  by  some  public  advantage ; 
3.  That  the  proof  of  this  advantage  lies  upon  the 
legislature,  or  those  imposing  the  restraint ;  4.  That 
a  law  producing  no  real  good  is  an  evil  of  itself,  and 
a  sufficient  reason  for  its  repeal,  without  ixiccN^tv&x'^x^sK^- 
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of  iU  bad  effects.    The  appKcatkm  of  this  Uat 
dition  to  the  English  Statute  Book,  would  tend 
much  to  its  amelioration ;  it  contains  avast  number 
of  dormant  acts  of  parliamont,  and  the  fact  that 
they  are  acts,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  abo- 
lition, without  proof  of  positive  mischief  from  them. 
.   Whether  man  has  benefitted  bj  the  intiodactioa 
of  civil  society  is   a  moral  problem,  which,  like 
other  problems  not  mathematical,  can  only  be  solved 
by  inferential  testimony.  Two  reasons  make  stnmgly, 
and,  I  think,  decisively  in  favour  of  the  affirmative 
conclusion.     First,  mankind  had  their  cAotee,  and  it 
is  contrary  to  human  nature,  to  suppose  that  they 
would  voluntarily  have  left  the  natural  state,  had 
not  experience  shown  them  that  the  social  was 
bett^.     Secondly,  by  the  surrender  of  a  portion  of 
his  natural  freedom,  man  appears  to  have  been  well 
compensated  by  civil  enjoyment.  Civilization  only  di« 
vests  man  of  a  fraction,  not  the  whole  of  his  primitive 
liberty :  all  those  acts  that  are  personal  to  himself,  he 
may  continue  to  indulge  in  as  freely  as  the  savage, 
subject  to  no  other  control  than  public  opinion, 
which  he  may  defy  if  he  pleases.     The  law  restrains 
public  deeds,  and  this  it  does  because  they  are 
hurtful  to  others,  not  to  the  perpetrator  only.     Such 
restraint  is  civil  liberty,  and  he  who  seeks  greater 
licence,  can  neither  be  just  nor  rational ;  he  caa 
scarcely  be  a  man,  but  something  worse. 
.    The  establishment  of  civil  rights  entirely  super* 
Sedes  the  operation  of  the  natural  rights,  which  pr&- 
vk)ttsly  governed  the  relation  of  individuals.    The 


nght  of  revenge,  6f  the  strong  to  oppieM  the  weak; 
md  of  all  those  powers  which  are  aupposed  to 
l^pertain  to  the  wild  justice  of  nature,  are  id>rQgated 
by  the  institution  of  society.  The  law  m  ^tfaea 
sapreme  arlnter :  it  may  be  a  bad  l«w,  bat  while  it 
continues  unrepealed,  it  is  the  sole  rule^  the  only 
tribunal  of  resort  to  establish  a  claim,  or  redress  an 
injury. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  illustrate  further  the  distinot 
lion  between  natuial  and  civil  liberty.  The  first  is 
a;  chimera,  like  the  points  and  lines  of  mathemft^ 
tidans;  but,  like  them,  it  senres  as  a  basis  fiir 
reasoning,  and  enables  ns  to  deduce  the  real  fioni 
the  abstract.  Alexander  Selkirk  might  poissesB  his 
natural  rights  in  Juan  Fernandez,  but  nobody  else; 
Two  men  could  not  live  a  day  on  a  desolate  island,*-* 
ibey  could  not  meet  at  the  fountain  fof  a  pitcher  of 
water,  without  settling  the  question  whether  age, 
rtrength,  or  first  comer,  should  have  precedency; 
and  the  termination  of  the  dispute  would  be  the 
^Mtablishment  of  civil  ord^  between  them. 


CHAP.  HI. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMEirr. 


Government  is  the  law  and  its  administration, 
instituted  for  the  maintenance  of  civil  Uberty,  and 
includes  among  its  f unctionanea,  uot  owVi  ^^oii^ 
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cntive  and  legislature,  bat  the  judges,  magistrates, 
and  all  other  public  institutions  established  for  the 
general  peace  and  security.  Under  the  authority  of 
these  is  produced  that  state  of  society  termed  order, 
as  contradistinguished  from  liberty,'or  roan  in  a  state 
of  nature. 

**  Society/'  says  Paine,  ''  is  produced  by  our 
wants f  and  government  by  our  wickedness:  die 
former  promotes  our  happiness  positively  by  uniting 
our  affections ;  the  latter  negatively  by  restrainhig 
our  vices."  This  is  an  ingenious  distinction  ;  but  it 
would  have  been  more  correct  to  say,  that  society  h 
produced  by  the  wants  of  man,  and  government  by 
the  wants  of  society »^  Man  would  be  helpless  and 
miserable  without  the  co-operation  of  hb  fellow- 
creatures;  and  society  could  not  subsist  without 
laws,  and  their  ministers  for  its  regulation  and 
government. 

The  great  problem  in  social  institutions  is  to 
obtain  the  advantages  of  order  with  the  least  sacrifice 
of  personal  freedom.  Human  happiness  consists  in 
entire  liberty  of  action ;  that  is,  in  the  perpetual 
doing  of  what  is  agreeable  to  our  inclinations. 
Whatever  abridges  this  liberty  is  an  evil,  but  it  is 
an  evil  which  may  be  voluntarily  incurred,  like  the 
taking  of  an  unpalatable  medicine,  for  sake  of  the 
greater  compensating  advantage  which  results  from 
it.  Government  is  that  compensating  advantage, 
the  benefits  of  which  may  be  easily  established. 

The  great  ends  of  life  are  freedom^  security j  and 
sustenance;  in  a  state  of  nature  these  are  all  im- 
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perfectly  guaranteed.  The  savage  is  neither  free 
-nor  secure ;  he  is  the  slave  of  every  member  of  his 
tribe  stronger  than  himself,  and  may  be  sacrificed  to 
his  lust,  his  anger,  or  revenge.  Sustenance,  under 
which  is  included  food,  clothing,  and  lodging,  is  not 
less  precarious  than  freedom  and  security.  "Die 
rights  of  property  not  being  recognised,  no  one  can 
possess  any  thing  which  he  can  call  his  own  ;  if  he 
cultivate  a  plot  of  ground,  he  cannot  be  sure  he  will 
be  allowed  to  reap  the  produce ;  if  by  superior  toil 
and  ability  in  hunting  and  fishing,  he  lay  up  a  stock 
of  provisions,  he  cannot  be  certain  he  will  not  be 
compelled  to  share  them  with  a  stranger;  where 
things  are  in  common,  spoliation  is  not  robbery,  it  is 
only  partnership :  hence  there  can  be  no  industry, 
no  provision  for  the  future ;  the  gratification  of 
immediate  wants  is  the  sole  object  of  exertion,  and 
any  thing  beyond  this  is  an  unprofitable,  because  it 
is  an  unsafe,  accumulation. 

Contrast  the  evils  of  this  uncertain  state  of 
existence,  with  the  advantages  enjoyed  where  civil 
rights  are  recognised,  or  those  rights  prescribed  by 
law,  and  guaranteed  by  its  administration. 

The  general  principle  of  civil  liberty,  as  explained 
in  the  last  chapter,  is  to  leave*  every  one  to  act  as 
he  pleases,  provided  he  does  not  injure  his  neigh- 
bour ;  the  objects  of  law  are  actions  which  affect 
the  community,  not  the  individual.  For  example :  a 
person  has  the  entire  liberty  of  locomotion,  he  may 
go  to  whatever  place  he  thinks  proper,  but  he  must 
go  on  the  highway,  or  other  legal  ip^VVv^^xA  \\ft.\.\.\««fc- 
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pets  oyer  another's  grouncL  He  n  ftko  entire  nuwter 
Ci  his  own  person,  and  may  sabject  it  to  what  di»- 
cipline  he  thiuka  fit;  for  mstanGe,  be  may,  as  Qted 
]lo  be  common  in  Catholic  coantriet,  flagdlate  bimr 
^eif,  but  not  assault  his  neigfabonr;  be!  may  get 
intoxicated  with  impunity,  provided  it  ia  done  pri^ 
fHBtelf,  and  not  so  as  to  be  an  annoyance  to  tbe 
public.  He  has  similar  priviieges  in  respect  of 
bis  dwelling,  and  the  goyemment  of  bis  family,  flis 
bouse  is  his  castle;  fiur  mere  purposes  of  a  priyate 
nature,  it  is  wholly  impregnable,  and  on  public  oc^ 
casions,  it  can  only  be  legally  yiolated,  in  ease  of 
tbe  more  serious  delinquencies.  In  the  treatment  ol 
bis  wife  and  the  bringing  up  of  his  children  tbe  law 
is  equally  scrupulous,  leaving  them  to  bis  own  dis* 
cretion,  regulated  by  bis  affections  and  judgment, 
and  only  interfering  for  their  protection  in  those  ex- 
treme cases  where  the  lien  of  the  commonwealth  on 
their  future  services  is  endangered. 

Hence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  human  liberty 
ia  augmented  rather  than  diminished  by  social  inilK 
tutions ;  not  only  is  a  greats  portion  of  the  naftnnd 
liberty  of  man  guaranteed  to  him  by  civil  order,  but 
what  is  peculiar  to  that  state  is,  that  be  is  proieeted 
in  tbe  enjoyment  <rf  it. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

-6RIOIir   AND    PRINCIPLES   OF    CIVIL   GOVERNMENT. 

.  Two  ¥nritersy  of  very  difierent  poweri^*  concitt 
ia  traciDg  the  origin  of  cifil  govemment  to  pa^ 
temal  authority.  Had  mankind  sprung  out  of  the 
earth  mature  and  independent,  they  would,  pep- 
haps,  with  greater  difficulty  have  heen  brought 
into  a  state  of  subordination ;  but  the  depoidenee 
of  infancy  prepares  man  for  the  restraint  of  society, 
by  combiuing  individuals  into  primary  communi- 
ties, and  by  placing  them,  from  the  beginning, 
under  direction  and  control.  A  family  is  the  model 
of  a  political  association ;  their  chief  is  represented 
by  the  father,  and  the  people  by  his  children. 
A  federative  union  of  families,  haying  a  common 
head,  constitutes  a  state  or  empire ;  and  the  dispoi- 
sition  to  govern  and  be  govenied,  ia  domestic  life, 
Iffe  the  rudiments  of  social  (Mrder  coeval  with  the 
nature  and  first  existence  of  the  human  species. 

The  most  simple  and,  peiiiaps,  original  form  of 
political  adminkitraticm,  is  that  in  which  each  aduk 
or  head  of  a  family,  without  representation  or  other 
ecmtrivance,  directly  participales,  and  in  which  the 
sovereign  power,  or  power  to  make  laws,  is  vested  ia 
the  will  of  the  majority.  A  democracy  of  this  kind 
is  practicable  in  a  small  community,  but  is  attended 

*  Rousseau's  Sockd  Ccmpaet,h.  i,  eh.  2,    TtHefB  JPrineipln 
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with  inconveniences  in  a  large  one.  First,  it  is  ill- 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  deliberation ;  secondly ,  the 
division  of  power  among  so  many  persons  renders  it 
9I0W  and  inefficient  in  its  operations;  thirdly,  it 
causes  a  loss  of  time,  as  on  every  public  occasion 
each  individual  has  to  leave  his  occupation  to  dis- 
cuss the  affairs  of  the  community.  These  disad- 
rantages  would,  doubtless,  speedily  originate  im- 
provements for  abridging  the  trouble  of  government. 
A  form  of  rule  in  which  every  one  takes  a  direct 
part  is  as  ill-adapted  to  political  society,  as  the 
labour  of  individuals  to  the  production  of  commo- 
dities, unaided  by  machinery  or  division  of  employ- 
ments. 

As  knowledge  is  power,  and  as  knowledge  in  the 
early  ages  is  derived  from  personal  experience,  it  is 
likely  public  authority  would  devolve  into  the  hands 
of  the  elders,  who  would  form  a  council,  or  tenate, 
for  the  regulation  of  the  community. 

This  second  form  of  government  might  not  be  of 
long  duration.  Disputes  might  arise  among  the 
people  as  to  the  choice  of  elders ;  or,  secondly,  the 
elders  themselves,  from  mutual  jealousy  or  conflict- 
ing interests,  might  disagree,  and,  in  either  case,  the 
necessity  arise  for  a  new  disposition  of  political 
poAver.  To  obviate  the  first  cause  of  dissension  the 
elders  might  become  hereditary  in  their  functions, 
or  privileged  to  fill  up,  by  election,  vacancies^  in 
their  own  body:  this  would  be  an  aristocracy. 
The  second  cause  of  dissension  might  be  obviated  by 
vesting'  all  power  iu  a  single  person,  and  thus  est%- 
bliab  an  absolute  monarcVi^ ,  ox  d^^'^VA&m. 
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These  seferal  forms  of  power  hwre  e«€h  their  td^ 
Tantag;es  and  disadvantages. 

The  separate  advantages  of  MovAmcHT,  aite  unity 
of  council,  secrecy,  despatch;  a  vigilant  and  ener- 
getic system  of  police;  exclusion  of  popular  and 
aristocratic  contentions ;  preventing  (if  hereditary), 
by  a  known  rule  of  succession,  all  competition  for  the 
supreme  power,  and  thereby  depressing  the  hopes, 
intrigues,  and  ambition  of  aspiring  citizens.  Its 
disadvantages  are  tyranny,  expense,  military  domi- 
nation ;  unnecessary  wars,  waged  to  gratify  the  pas- 
sions of  an  individual ;  ignorance  of  ministers  and 
governors,  selected  from  personal  favour,  of  the 
interests  of  the  people,  and  consequent  deficiency  of 
salutary  regulations;  want  of  constancy  and  uni- 
formity in  public  councils,  measures,  and  laws,  fluc- 
tuating as  these  do  with  the  character  of  the  reigning 
prince,  and  thence  insecurity  of  persons,  property, 
and  industry. 

The  chief  and,  indeed,  almost  only  advantage  of  an 
Aristocract,  consists  in  its  forming  a  permanent 
legislature,  which  grows  up,  as  it  were,  for  its  office, 
without  the  trouble  and  interference  of  the  people, 
and  the  members  of  which  may  be  supposed  to  be 
trained  and  educated  for  the  stations  they  are  des- 
tined by  birth,  tenure  of  land,  or  other  condition,  to 
occupy.  Its  disadvantages  are  divisions  among 
themselves,  which,  firom  want  of  a  common  superior, 
may  (as  formerly  in  the  Polish  diet)  proceed  to 
desperate  extremities;  partial  laws,  made  for  the 
exclusive  benefit   and  conserraXvoxk  ^   ^^\x  ^-^^^ 
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power  and  privileges ;  impolitic  measures,  resulting 
from  prejudice,  ignorance,  or  disregard  of  the  public 
weal ;  impoverishment  and  degradation  of  all  the 
non-aristocratic  classes,  by  disqualifying  enact- 
ments, and  partial  fiscal  regulations. 

The  advantages  of  a  Republic,  or  democracy, 
where  the  people  collectively,  or  by  representation, 
constitute  the  legislature,  are  equal  laws ;  exemp- 
tion from  needless  restrictions ;  regulations  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  people ;  public  spirit,  economy, 
averscness  to  war ;  opportunities,  by  popular  appeal, 
to  enforce  the  adoption  of  measures  most  conducive 
to  the  general  interests  ;  facilities  to  each  citizen  for 
displaying  his  abilities,  and  to  the  commonwealth 
for  obtaining  the  advice  and  services  of  its  best-qua« 
lified  members.  Its  disadvantages  for  the  purpose 
of  legislation  have  been  already  indicated ;  its  other 
evils  arc  dissension,  tumults,  faction ;  loss  of  time 
and  interruptions  to  industry  consequent  on  popular 
elections ;  oppression  of  distant  colonies  not  repre- 
sented ;  delay  in  public  measures  from  difficulty  of 
obtaining  concurrence  of  numerous  bodies ;  lastly, 
danger  of  ascendancy  of  unprincipled  writers  and 
agitators,  by  the  practice  of  artifices  adapted  to  the. 
prejudices,  folly,  and  ignorance  of  the  multitude. 

A  MIXED  government  may  be  established,  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  of  the  simple  forms  above  de- 
scribed, and  in  whatever  proportion  these  several 
elements  enter  into  the  constitution,  in  the  same 
degree  will  the  evils  or  advantages  of  that  system  of 
rule  predominate.     Thus,  if  monarchy  is  the  prevail-. 
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ing  power,  then  secrecy,  d^spatc^h,  internal  peace^ 
will  be  the  excellences,  and  profusion,  caprice, 
military  parade,  and  incapacity,  the  defects  of 
government.  A  similar  equation  of  ^ood  and  bad 
will  result  from  the  preponderance  of  aristocracy  or 
democracy  in  the  constitution.  The  general  rule 
for  the  construction  and  improvement  of  govern- 
ments, therefore,  is  to  proportion  the  ingredients  to 
the  wants  of  society ;  strengthening  or  weakening 
the  regal,  aristocratic,  and  popular  branches,  ac- 
cording as  the  qualities  of  each  may  become  essen- 
tial to  the  general  welfare.  It  is  important,  how- 
ever, to  observe,  that  a  quality  sometimes  results 
from  the  union  of  two  forms  of  government  which 
belong  to  neither  in  its  separate  state  of  existence. 
Thus  corruption,  which  ha?  no  place  in  absolute 
monarchy,  and  little  in  pure  democracy,  is  sure  to 
gain  admission  into  a  constitution  which  divides 
authority  between  an  executive  and  legislative ;  un* 
less  either  one  or  both  are  under  the  contrbldf  a 
popular  and  incorruptible  constituency. 

The  best  form  of  government  for  a  country  to 
adopt  is  not  a  speculative  question :  it  can  only  be 
determined  by  reference  to  the  character  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  people  for  whom  it  is  intended. 
Russia,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  offer  two 
striking  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition. 
We  have  here  instances  of  the  working  of  the  two 
extreme  forms  of  government— one  a  despotism,  the 
other  a  democracy — and  each  form  of  rule  has. 
operated^  perhaps,  more  favouxabVj  \5aaxL  ^w^  ^'Oae«., 
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fjslem  that  could  haTe  been  adopted  for  the  heneit 
cf  its  respectivie  community.  Had  the  institutioiii 
of  Russia  been  more  free,  they  would  hare  been  leii 
CKVOurable  to  her  prosperity  and  happiness.  Ctrili- 
sation  was  received  from  without  through  the  instm- 
mentality  of  her  sovereigns,  who  for  their  own  power 
and  glory  were  anxious  to  raise  her  nearer  to  a  levd 
with  the  European  states  by  which  she  is  surrounded. 
But  had  the  barbarism  and  ignorance  of  the  empire 
been  represented  in  the  government,  as  tbey  would 
have  been  by  more  popular  establishments,  the  pre* 
judices  of  the  people  would  have  been  a  stumbling-- 
block to  national  improvement*  As  it  was,  the  prmee 
was  every  thing,  and  the  people  nothing :  if  he  were 
enlightened  and  benevolent  his  impress  was  stamped 
on  his  courtiers  and  the  aristocracy,  and  througb 
them  on  their  followers  and  dependents.  In 
America  the  case  is  reversed,  and  the  intelligenca 
and  independent  circumstances  of  the  people  have 
oiabled  them  to  exercise  a  salutary  control  over  die 
government.  Had  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
United  States  been  an  absolute  and  hereditary  chief, 
he  must  have  been  corrupted  by  the  possession  of 
uncontrolled  and  irresponsible  authority ;  his  govern* 
ment  would  have  been  marked  by  the  vices  intepa- 
rable  from  absolute  monarchy — war,  costliness,  and 
neglect  of  the  general  welfare.  But  the  people,  hf 
the  retention  of  political  power  in  their  own  hands— 
by  holding  the  reins,  as  it  were,  have  kept  their  pre* 

sidents  steadily  in  the  highway  of  public  happineii 
— Aave  protected  themse\v^  ^towvVVa  evince  of  m- 
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diridiial  character — and  afforded  to  the  world  i 
splendid  example  of  a  constitution  administered  not 
for  the  benefit  of  one  person,  or  a  class  of  parsonSy 
but  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  governed. 

In  all  countries  popular  liberty  must  necessarily 
extend  with  popular  inteli%ence.  1 1  is  as  much  in  the 
nature  of  political  power  to  devolve  into  the  hands 
id  those  who  have  the  most  right  and  capacity  to 
exercise  it,  as  it  is  in  bodies  to  descend  to  the  carta 
by  the  force  of  gravity,  or  water  to  spread  itself  over 
a  plain.  In  England  power  was  formerly  wielded 
by  the  king,  nobility,  and  clergy,  and  for  this  sim{^ 
reason,  that  in  them  was  concentrated  the  entire 
property  and  intelligence  of  the  community ;  and  it 
was  doubtless  most  advantageous  in  the  exbting  state 
of  society,  that  in  these  classes  should  be  vested 
the  exclusive  government  of  the  country.  The  rise 
of  new  interests  into  importance*— the  acquisition 
of  wealth  and  knowledge  by  the  productive  orderSi 
rendered  necessary  a  new  disposition  of  political 
power;  and  it  is  well  known  that  during  the  last 
two  centuries  the  circle  of  aristocratic  dominatioa 
has  been  undergoing  gradual  contraction  by  the 
external  pressure  of  the  popular  party.  Similar . 
causes  are  producing  similar  efiects  on  the  Continent^ 
where  the  ill-suppressed  straggles  for  constitutional 
governments  arise  solely  from  the  development  of 
new  social  interests ;  these  interests  must  ultimately 
triumph,  because  claims,  just  and  expedient,  must 
gather  strength  by  conflict  and  discussion,  whi^ 
those  by  which  they  are  op^poaied^  \anm4&  "a*^  %>a^ 
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basis,  must  become  weaker :  and  the  final  issue  will 
probably  be  the  general  substitution  in  Europe,  of 
representative  in  place  of  hereditary  authority. 

The  limit  which  utility  prescribes  to  the  difiusiott 
of  political  power  among  a  people,  is  competency  to 
exercise  it.  The  legitimate  purpose  of  government 
is  the  promotion  of  the  general  interest,  but  the 
general  interest  will  not  be  promoted  unless  it  be 
incorporated  in  the  general  goveriiment.  Whatever 
interest  is  excluded  will  be  neglected  or  sacrificed. 
These  are  truisms  which  require  no  metaphysical 
analysis  to  establish;  they  result  from  the  most 
obvious  principles  of  human  nature, — namely,  the 
proneness  of  men  to  advance  their  own  interests  in 
preference  to  those  of  strangers,  and  this  they  will 
do  as  much  from  the  bias  of  the  understanding  as 
the  impulse  of  selfishness :  for  it  is  the  tendency 
of  our  minds,  in  spite  of,  and  even  unknown  to  our- 
selves, constantly  to  see  right  and  justice  in  the 
same  direction  that  we  see  profit.*  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple alone  can  we  account  for  the  treatment  of  fac- 
tory children  in  England,  and  of  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies  and  America ;  all  of  which  afford  instances 

*  Mr.  Mill,  in  his  Ei>saif  on  Government,  has  endeayoured 
(if  I  rightly  understand  him)  with  much  subtlety  to  establish 
this  principle  of  human  nature,  but  the  common  experience 
of  mankind  is  enough.  One  of  the  biographers  of  Mr.  Barlot 
remarks,  amusingly  enough,  that  his  mental  organization  was 
such  that  he  could  not  help  seeing  that  conduct  to  be  just, 
which  accorded  with  his  interest  or  taste.  Few  persons  can 
live  long  in  the  woVld  without  arriving  at  the  conclusion,  that 
JBorke  had  so  ejcclngive  property  mt^oA  exL^iominsRA.. 
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of  both  the  feelings  and  moral  perceptions  of  indi- 
tiduals,  otherwise  perhaps  just  and  enlightened,  being 
perverted  by  their  interests.     Such  being  the  frailty 
of  humanity,  and  the  misleading  tendency  of  power, 
the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  any  interest  or  class 
of  persons  excluded  from  a  share  in  the  government 
must  be  sacrificed  or  neglected  in  its  administration.  -     - 
The  only  valid  plea  therefore  for  the  political  dis-p 
franchisement  of  individuals  is  a  manifest  incom-^ 
petency   in  them  to  exercise  power  for  their  own 
advantage.    That  cases  of  this  kind  may  be  e8ta<*> 
blished  is  unquestionable.    Power  in  the  hands  of  a 
person  debased  by  ignorance  and  superstition,  might 
be  as  mischievous  to  himself  and  others  as  power  in 
the  hands  of  a  child  or  insane  person.     The  boors 
and  nobles  of  Russia  were  the  chief  obstacles  to  the 
plans  of  improvement  of  Peter  the  Great.   In  Spain 
and   Portugal,   projects    for  the  establishment  of 
constitutional  government  have  been  supported  by 
the  middle  classes,  but  frustrated  by  the  fanaticism 
of  the  peasantry.      Not  only  is  a   certain  degree 
of  intelligence  necessary  to  the  reception  and  exer- 
cise of  political  power,  but  personal  independence. 
By  giving  power  to  a  slave,  we  only  confer  a  boon 
on  his  master.     The  forty-shilling  freeholders  of  Ir«j- 
iand  were  the  alternate  tools  of  their  landlords  aiid 
priests,  not  free  agents  for  their  own  benefit. 

In  England,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  the  extent 
to  which  the  elective  suffrage  ought  to  be  carried, 
^so  as  to  secure  the  advantages  of  good  government;^ 
has  formed  a  constant    aub^ecl  ol  ^^^vjsjS.  ^^j^ 
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i^iiiaftiaB.  So  iiw  m  atersM  liglil  Hi  cftncttued»  no 
foodreuoo  caiibeaUeg^iriiycfeijoiie  ihoBULBOl 
akaie  m  the  making  of  lavi  to  whitdk  he  is  amenable. 
The  person  is  not  leM  pradons  than  property;  and 
laws  which  affect  the  aecnii^  ai  the  former  aio 
certainly  not  less  important  to  etery  mdividnal  than 
those  which  affect  the  security  of  the  latter.  Itis 
noty  therefore,  honseholdership,  the  payment  of 
taxesy  or  any  other  ploperty-qaalification,  bnt  ie^ai 
responsibilUjff  which  prescribes  the  strictly  eqnitaUe 
limit  to  the  right  of  suffrage.  But  the  admission 
of  such  a  principle  is  incompatil^  with  practical 
government :  it  would  entitle  all,  with  scarcely  any 
exception,  to  participate  in  legislation;  it  would 
embrace  females  as  well  as  males ;  all  minors  would 
be  included,  of  whatever  age,  provided  they  were 
judicially  responsible  ;  in  short,  none  would  be  dia 
qualified,  except  the  insane,  and  infants  of  so  tender 
age  that  they  are  unable  to  distinguish  right  from 
¥nrong.  The  introduction  of  such  an  unlimited 
scheme  of  suffrage,  every  one  must  disclaim.  StiU^ 
were  I  asked  why  I  would  adopt  any  other  principle , 
why  disfranchise  women  in  preference  to  men,  or 
minors  to  majors ;  why  allow  a  person  to  vote  at 
the  precise  age  of  twenty-one,  and  not  at  twenty  or 
eighteen ;  I  confess,  in  answer  to  these  inquiries^ 
I  could  only  give  one  reply,  namely,  that  expediencjff 
not  strict  justice,  dictates  their  exclusion. 

To  this  principle  we  are  compelled  to  resort  in  the 
prescription  of  civil  immunities :  we  cannot  enforce 
the  merely  natural  or  abstract  claims   of  justice 
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wliiek  are  abrogated  by  the  first  iiuiUtutioii  (d  societj^ 
iMit  must  content  ourselves  with  guaranteeing  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  in  the  most 
feasible  manner.  Upon  this  principle  minors  may 
be  excluded  from  the  electiTe  sufirage,  because  their 
interests  may  be  presumed. to  be  identified  vith 
those  of  their  parents ;  females,  because  their  inte^ 
fests  are  merged  in  those  of  their  husbands^  fathers, 
or  brothers.  How  much  further  the  principle  of  ez<* 
dusioi)  should  be  carried,  is  a  practical  question 
only-— one  of  utiiiiy,  not  theory.  Whether  the  right 
of  sufirage  should  be  exercised  by  all  male  adults,  or 
limited  to  householders,  or  to  payers  of  a  certain 
amount  of  taxes,  si  a  consideration  which  must  be 
decided  by  ascertaining  which  would  be  most  con?- 
dttcive  to  the  public  good.  The  end  of  just  govern- 
nent  is  the  equitable  and  adequate  protection  of  all 
interests;  and  provided  this  is  attained,  the  object 
for  which  the  suffirage  is  exercised  becomes  secured. 
The  task  of  legislation  is  a  part  of  the  labour  of 
society ;  and  it  is  only  a  clumsily-contrived  social 
machinery — approaching  to  the  organization  of  the 
primitive  state  of  mankind — ^if  it  demand  the  par<- 
ticipation  and  exertion  of  every  individual.  No 
condition  of  sufirage,  I  appr^end,  is  of  universal 
application,  and  adapted  to  all  times  and  places; 
A  right  of  suffrage  appropriate  to  France  or  the 
Vnited  States,  may  be  unsuited  to  England.  In  nb 
country  is  the  franchise  exercised  without  some 
personal  or  proprietary  condition  being  annexed. 
£«ery  "whtxeJ^uU  age  appears  to  be  aa  iabdiisi^xiasSbdifc. 
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qualification.  In  America  the  ftlaTe-population» 
which  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitantSy  is 
entirely  excluded ;  and  in  none  of  the  States  of  the 
Union,  I  believe,  is  the  suffirage  exercised  unaccom- 
panied with  residence  or  other  qualification  in  the 
elector.  Were  it  otherwise,  it  would  not  be  a  con- 
clusive argument  for  the  adoption  of  a  similar  scheme 
of  representation  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the 
cheap  and  universal  circulation  of  newspapers — in 
the  independent  circumstances  of  the  industrious— 
and  in  the  absence  of  that  mass  of  vagrancy,  poverty, 
and  destitution,  which  is  found  among  ourselves,  the 
Americans  possess  advantages  for  the  exercise  of 
political  power  which  unhappily  do  not  exist  in 
-England.  The  distribution  of  property,  too,  is  wholly 
different.  <<  We  have  "  (says  the  North  American 
Review,  No.  72,  p.  181)  **  no  landed  proprietor  whose 
estate  yields  20,000/.  a  year."  There  is  not,  per- 
haps, in  America,  a  merely  landed  estate  the  fee- 
simple  of  which  is  worth  one  year's  income  of  several 
of  the  English  aristocracy. 

In  France  a  higher  elective  qualification  might  be 
sufficiently  protective  of  popular  interests  than  would 
be  adequate  to  the  same  purpose  in  England.  In 
the  former,  there  is  no  richly-endowed  church,  nor 
nobility  with  vast  territorial  possessions  to  contend 
against.  There  are  no  interests  like  the  Bank  of 
England,  East  India  Company,  West  India  planters, 
London  brewers,  or  factory  owners  to  counterpoise : 
.these  are  all  consolidations  of  wealth  and  influence 
which  it  is  necessary  in  some  degree  to  balance  and 
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Beutralize  in  the  compositidn  of  an  English  legisla* 
lature.  Among  the  French,  the  constitution  of 
society  is  essentially  democratic ;  there  is  no  monied 
aristocracy  nor  landed  interest:  having  no  primo- 
geniture and  entail  law8>  property  is  more  equally 
divided.  In  the  whole  kingdom,  it  is  computed 
there  are  only  107  persons  possessed  of  4000/.  a 
year  each  from  landed  property.  Hence  it  is  that 
a  much  smaller  body  of  electors  would  represent 
and  sustain  the  popular  interest  in  France,  than 
would  be  adequate  to  a  similar  purpose  in  England : 
for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  excellence 
of  a  system  of  representation  does  not  exclusively 
consist  in  the  number  of  voters,  but  in  the  unbiassed 
and  intelligent  exercise  of  their  suffrages,  and  in  their 
being  sufficiently  numerous  to  touch  on  and  con- 
stitute a  fair  and  aliquot  proportion  of  every  social 
interest. 

The  object  of  representation  is,  that  it  should  be 
a  transcript  of  the  intelligence,  probity,  wealth,  and 
-industry  of  the  community.  For  this  purpose,  some 
external  sign  or  elective  qualification  roust  be 
adopted  in  the  constituent  body.  In  England  the 
interests  of  agriculture  are  represented  by  a  con- 
stituency of  freeholders,  copyholders,  and  lease- 
holders ;  those  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and 
industry,  by  a  constituency  renting  houses  of  ten 
pounds  yearly  value.  These  qualifications  may  not 
be  the  best  indications  of  elective  fitness,  but  they 
at  least  show  that  the  electoi:  is  of  some  standing  in 
society,  that  he  is  not  a  pauper  nor  a  vsu^^Sda&V.  .  "^tsdosv^ 


«re  not  meant  to  denote,  ai  i  oonceiYe,  merely  t 
proprietary  intereit  in  the  state,  but  also,  by  aTiailile 
•ymbol,  the  personal  cireainslances  o£  the  elector  as 
to  age,  discretion,  and  settlement  in  life.  Neither 
are  they  meant  to  imply  that  the  non-eleGtoni  lutTe 
|io  interest  in  the  state ;  because  every  one  has  an 
mterest  in  the  making  of  laws  he  b  bomid  to  obey: 
but  they  are  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  Uie 
constituency  to  such  a  number  as  may  not  be  greater 
than  needs  for  the  general  protection  of  all.  Hiat 
they  are  not  exclusively  jpniptfr^-^«aZt)failBoiis  may 
be  instanced  in  this :  there  are  thousands  of  persons 
disfranchised  though  in  possession  of  millions  of 
income — income  derived  from  the  funds,  from  oo^ 
lonial  property,  from  copyrights  of  books,  from 
professions  and  trades;  being  affluent,  it  m^^ 
have  been  thought  government  would  have  been 
desirous  to  attach  these  classes  to  its  interests  by 
granting  them  the  suffirage  :  yet  many  of  them,  not 
being  occupiers  of  houses,  from  dislike  to  the  trouble 
of  housekeeping  or  other  motive,  are  without  poli- 
tical power  in  the  state ;  have  no  share  in  making 
militia  laws,  or  laws  of  any  other  description,  though 
bound  to  obey  them.  If  the  elective  qualification 
be  unjust,  it  is  impartially  so  ;  it  does  not  strike  one 
dass  and  leave  another  unscotched  ;  it  does  not 
exclude  all  the  poor  and  incorporate  all  the  rick : 
it  embraces  a  part  of  every  grade  of  society,  and 
omits  a  part ;  and  this,  in  my  opinion,  constitutes  a  re* 
commendation  of  the  sdieme ;  for,  by  means  thereof^ 
no  interest  is  kft  wholly  without  legislative  protection. 
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The  excellence  of  representative  government  must 
also  depend  on  the  mode  in  which  the  elective  suf* 
frage  is  exercised,  whether  openly  or  ctnertly.  The 
objection  ordinarily  made  to  the  Ballot  is,  that — it 
is  a  shelter  for  meanness  and  collusion.  In  this 
there  is  more  of  sentiment  than  of  reason.  Govern- 
ment at  best  is  only  a  necessary  evil,  but  having 
adopted  such  a  contrivance  for  the  general  conve- 
niency  of  society,  the  best  machinery  ought  to  be 
employed.  The  ballot  is  more  favourable  to  the 
peace  of  elections,  and  abridges  the  facilities  for 
bribery  and  inthnidation.  It  imposes  no  restraint 
on  the  independent  expression  of  opinion;  every 
one  is  at  liberty  or  not  to  avow  his  political  pre- 
dilections ;  but  it  affords  protection  to  those  whose 
circumstances  may  render  an  open  avowal  of  their 
sentiments  hurtful  or  inconvenient.  It  shelters  the 
weak,  and  leaves  the  strong  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  liberty. 

Unless  the  free  exercise  of  the  suffrage  is  pro- 
tected, the  purpose  for  which  it  is  given  may  be 
defeated.  The  object  of  the  franchise  is,  that  the 
elector  may  have  a  responsible  organ  through  which 
his  opinions  and  interests  maybe  represented.  But 
of  what  avail  is  the  suffrage  to  a  workman,  lease- 
holder, tenant,  or  tradesman,  if  he  must  necessarily 
exercise  it  under  the  dictation  of  his  employer,  land- 
lord, or  customers.  In  this  case  the  franchise  is  not 
given,  it  is  only  delegated,  and  the  elector  is  merely 
the  proxy  of  him  who  has  power  to  control  his  choice 
of  a  representative.    No  addVlvoiv^  \tiX^\^'a\A   ^>x^ 
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represented  by  such  mock  con^titaenU,  the  working 
of  the  machinery  of  representation  is  only  encum- 
bered by  a  useless  apparatus. 

There  is  only  one  point  more,  connected  with 
representation,  I  shall  notice ;  it  is  the  duratum  qf 
the  representative  body.  As  at  an  early  period  of 
our  history  the  simple  business  of  parliament  was 
quickly  despatched,  prorogation  was  unfrcquent, 
and  parliament  was  mostly  elected  as  often  as  it 
assembled.  Later  the  term  of  duration  was  irregular. 
Charles  11.  protracted  his  second  parliament  to 
seventeen  years — ^a  term  long  enough  to  obliterate 
all  connexion  with  the  electoral  body.  In  the  461 
years  preceding  the  reign  of  George  III.  there  were 
202  parliaments,  whose  average  duration  was  two 
years  and  a  half.  In  the  sixty-nine  years  of  the 
reigns  of  George  III.  and  IV.  there  were  only  thir- 
teen parliaments,  averaging  five  years  and  one-third 
each.  A  three  years*  term,  as  fixed  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, appears  a  just  medium.  A  lease  of  seven 
years,  as  Junius  expresses  it,  gives  a  corrupt  member 
six  years  to  commit  sins  and  one  year  to  atone  for 
them.  Effective  legislation  lies  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  annual  and  septennial  parliaments.  The 
short  parliament  has  the  inconvenience  of  frequent 
elections,  and  does  not  aflbrd  time  to  perfect  sound 
measures  of  national  improvement,  or  even  to  ac- 
quire the  information  which  the  responsibility  of 
legislation  needs ;  while  the  long  parliament  de- 
prives the  elector  of  the  means  of  repairing  the  error 
of  his  choice  within  any  reasonable  period  of  reco- 
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very,  and  giviBS  to  the  representative  the  means  of 
trading  at  will  upon  a  trust,  which  should  always  be 
considered  as  held  under  constantly  renewable  lia- 
bilities to  his  constituents.  The  more  the  principles 
of  representative  government  are  considered,  the 
stronger  will  be  the  conviction,  that  the  elected 
legislature  is  as  much  entitled  to  have  a  sufficient 
period  of  trial,  as  the  people  are  to  possess  a  reason* 
able  power  of  redemption  and  renewal  in  their  own 
right. 


CHAP.  V. 

PROGRESS  AND    PRINCIPLES  OF    THE   ENGLISH 

CONSTITUTION. 

A  DISTINCTION  is  mostly  made  by  political  writers 
between  constitution  and  government.  Government 
has  been  already  defined  to  consist  of  the  legisla- 
ture, the  laws,  and  their  administrators;  and  the 
constitution  is  that  department  of  the  laws  which 
prescribes  the  origin,  powers,  and  composition  of 
tlie  legislative  body,  the  functions  of  the  executive, 
the  franchises  of  the  people,  and  the  form,  construc- 
tion, and  course  of  judicial  administration.  The 
constitution  refers  almost  exclusively  to  the  acts  of 
public  functionaries ;  the  law,  more  comprehensive, 
refers  not  only  to  these,  but  to  the  acts  of  the  people, 
or  that  great  division  of  the  community  apart  from ' 
the  administrative  government. 
.  Every  unconstitutional  act  is  aUo  ^xi  V\^*^  "^vsix.^ 
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bat  every  illegal  act  is  not  an  nnconstitiitional  act ; 
that  is,  neither  the  act  itself  nor  the  x>«rpetrator  may 
be  so  important  as  to  contravene  the  general  and 
fundamental  provisions  which  the  constitution  has 
established.  It  would  be  unconstitutional  in  the 
crown  to  raise  money  by  prerogative,  bat  it  is  only 
unlawful  in  a  person  to  steal,  or  for  a  jadge,  or 
magistrate,  to  convict  contrary  to  established  prece* 
dent  or  act  of  paiiiament. 

Political  constitutions  have  mostly  had  two  ori- 
gins ;  either  they  have  been  promulgated  at  once 
and  entire  in  a  public  act  emanating  from  the  whole 
or  a  portion  of  a  community ;  or  they  have  been  the 
gradual  creation  of  successive  emergencies  and 
occasions,  resulting  from  the  fluctuating  wants  of 
different  ages,  from  the  contentions  and  interests  of 
different  orders  and  parties  in  society.  America, 
France,  and  Belgium  offer  examples  of  the  former 
description  of  constitutions ;  England  of  the  latter. 

It  was  a  common  practice  with  writers  of  the  last 
century,  to  represent  the  British  constitution  as  a 
scheme  of  government  formally  planned  and  esta- 
blished by  our  ancestors  in  some  remote  period  of 
our  national  history.  Such  representations  might 
be  necessary,  and  even  venial,  at  a  time  when  anti« 
quity  was  often  considered  to  give  a  higher  sanctioa 
to  authority  than  principle.  But  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  purposes  of  government  dispenses 
with  the  necessity  of  historical  fables  to  establish  the 
justice  and  utility  of  popular  immunities.  Without 
fear  of  misconstruction  it  may  be  now  affirmed,  that 
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it  is  futile  to  revert  to  ages  of  barbarism  for  models 
of  free  and  enlightened  institutions ;  that  the  early 
institutions  of  the  Britons  were  analogous  to  those  of 
all  communities  entering  on  the  first  stages  ofcivili* 
zation ;  that  there  is  no  distant  date  or  point  of  time 
in  history  when  the  government  was  to  be  set  up  anew 
— ^when  it  was  referred  to  any  single  person,  assem- 
bly, or  committee,  to  frame  a  charter  for  the  future 
political  administration  of  the  country — or  when  a 
constitution  so  prepared  and  digested  was  by  com- 
mon consent  received  and  established.  The  English 
constitution  is  the  result  of  successive  improvements 
advancing  with  the  increasing  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence of  society.  Those  who  entertain  a  different 
opinion  rely,  I  apprehend,  either  on  descriptions 
purely  imaginary,  or  refer  to  a  period  too  remote  for 
authentic  intelligence. 

The  surest  test  of  the  excellence  of  public  insti- 
tutions, and  the  extent  of  popular  rights,  is  the 
administration  of  justice.  The  executive  govern- 
ment may  claim  and  exercise  a  transitory  power 
dependent  on  the  character  of  the  sovereign  or  his 
ministers,  or  imposed  on  them  by  the  emergency  of 
the  moment,  but  the  judicial  administration  is  that 
permanent  and  wide-spread  division  of  social  ma- 
chinery which  touches  all  the  members  of  society  j 
and  accordingly  as  their  rights  are  respected  or  vio- 
lated under  it,  may  be  inferred  the  general  existence 
or  absence  of  civil  liberty  among  the  people.  If  we 
apply  this  test  to  the  state  of  society  under  th^ 
Anglo-Saxons,  as  described  b^  T\xtti^t  ^xA"^"^- 
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grave,  or  to  much  more  recent  periods  of  our  annals, 
down  even  to  the  Revolution  of  1688,  as  lUustrattd 
in  the  State  Trials,  it  will  be  found  that  popular 
lights,  in  the  modem  sense,  had  hardly  begun  to 
exist — were  crudely  defined,  and  little  appreciated 
in  courts  of  justice,  and  courts  of  justice  are,  in 
truth,  the  only  places  to  look  to  for  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  general  practical  liberty. 

Two  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  misapprehen- 
sions on  tlie  progress  of  the  English  constitution : 
^t,  wrong  impressions  as  to  the  import  and  appti- 
cation  of  certain  current  phrases  in  acts  of  parlia^ 
^ent  and  royal  proclamations,  to  which  meaninga 
Mve  been  ascribed  irreconcilable  with  the  contem* 
|)orary  state  of  society;  secondly,  the  ascribing 
powers  to  ancient  institutions,  designated  by  popular 
names,  which  only  appertain  to  them  in  their  pie* 
sent  form  of  administration.  I  shall  mention  one  or 
two  examples  illustrative  of  each  source  of  error. 

In  the  writs  issued  by  Edward  I.  for  the  aasem* 
bling  of  a  parliament  in  1297,  occurs  this  phrase: 
^^  What  concerns  all  should  be  supported  by  ail^ 
approved  by  all,  and  common  danger  should  b$ 
repelled  by  all"  **  No  such  introduction  to  a  writ," 
says  Prynne,  ''had  been  before  issued;"  and  from  it 
has  been  deduced  the  right  to  universal  repreaen* 
tation,  or  the  right  of  every  one  not  to  be  taxed 
without  his  consent.  Notwithstanding  thb  popu- 
lar expression,  the  principle  it  imports  never  en* 
tered  into  the  practical  government  of  the  conn* 
try.    For  a  long  period  subsequent  to  the  reign  of 
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Edward  I.  a  large  portion  of  the  commtinity  was 
in  a  state  of  personal  servitude,  with  scarcely  any 
civil,  much  less  political,  immunities.  The  dis- 
pensing power  of  the  crown  arbitrarily  to  interfere 
to  stop  legal  proceedings^  continued  for  two  cen* 
turie&  later,  and  in  1539  the  commons  passed  tka 
memorable  31  Hen.  VIII.  c.  S^declaring  a.rpyalipro* 
clamation  binding  on  the  subject  like  a  statute  of 
jthe  realm.  Parliaments  were  assembled  ^f  uncer* 
tain  intervals,  according  to  the  exigences  of  the 
sovereign;  the  election  and  holding  of  them  were 
probably  synonymous;  boroughs  were  admitted  or 
excluded  from  representation  at  the  royal  pleasure  s 
and  though  the  assent  of  the  commons  appears  to 
have  been  sought  when  greater  supplies  than  ordi* 
nary  ^ere  required,  yet  the  continuance  to  a  much 
later  period  of  purveyance,  ward^ip,  forced  k>aii9» 
benevolences,  and  other  modes  of  raising.  suppBes 
by  prerogative,  shows  that  the  people's  ]^rei|enta<» 
tives  had  acquired  only  an  equivocal  hold  of  the 
purse-strings  of  the  nation.  Abundant  facts  serve 
to  show  that  this  formality  was  often  dispensed  with 
even  by  princes  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  raoe,  as  in 
the  cases  of  purveyance  and  ship-money. 

An  example  of  the  second  source  of  error  may  be 
found  in  the  ancient  constitution  of  Juries.  Trial 
by  jury  is  justly  deemed  one  of  the  most  effective 
guarantees  of  popular  freedom,  but  the  ancient 
functions  of  this  tribunal  are  as  remote  from  the 
modern,  as  the  prerogatives  of  Henry  VIII.  from 
those  of  William  IV.    Many  who  Viv)^  ^<^M(r^;:Q^^ 
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on  the  excellence  of  this  national  franchise^  con- 
finned  by  Magna  Charta,  appear  to  have  supposed 
that  it  had  descended  unchanged  from  the  time  of 
Alfred.  The  contrary  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  Mr.  Palgrave's  Rise  and  Progress 
of  the  English  Commonwealih,  pp.  243-4 :  *'  Trial 
by  jury,  according  to  the  old  English  law,  was  a 
proceeding  essentially  different  from  the  modem 
tribunal,  still  bearing  the  ancient  name^  by  which  it 
has  been  replaced ;  and  whatever  merits  belonged  to 
the  original  mode  of  judicial  investigation — and  they 
were  great  and  unquestionable,  though  accompanied 
by  many  imperfections — such  benefits  are  not  to  be 
exactly  identified  with  the  advantages  now  resulting 
from  the  great  bulwark  of  English  liberty.  Jury- 
men, in  the  present  day,  are  triers  of  the  issue ;  they 
are  individuals  who  found  their  opinion  upon  the 
evidence,  whether  oral  or  written,  adduced  before 
them;  and  the  verdict  delivered  by  them^  is  their 
declaration  of  the  judgment  which  they  have  formed. 
But  the  ancient  jurymen  were  not  empannelled  to 
examine  into  the  credibility  of  the  evidence;  the 
question  was  not  discussed  and  argued  before  them ; 
they,  the  jurymen,  were  the  witnesses  themselves  ; 
and  the  verdict  was  substantially  the  examination  of 
those  witnesses,  who,  of  their  own  knowledge  and 
without  the  aid  of  other  testimony,  afforded  their 
evidence  respecting  the  facts  in  question  to  the  best 
of  their  belief.  In  its  primitive  form,  a  trial  by  jury 
was,  therefore,  only  a  trial  hy  witnesses,  and  jury- 
men were  distinguished  from  any  other  witnesses 
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only  by  the  customs,  which  imposed  upon  them  the 
obligation  of  an  oath,  and  regolated  their  number, 
and  which  prescribed  their  rank  and  defined  the 
territorial  qualifications  from  whence  they  obtained 
their  degree  and  influence  in  society." 

"  Trial  by  jury"  it  appears,  then,  was  not  the  trial 
of  the  accused  by  his  equals ;  the  jury  only  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  fact,  not  a  judgment  on  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  accusation  ;  both  the  law  and  verdict 
of  guilty  or  not  guilty  being  issues  solely  determined 
by  the  judge. 

Tlie  House  of  Commons  has  undergone  quite  as 
great  a  metamorphosis  as  jury  trial.  Although  the 
history  of  this  assembly  has  been  traced  by  Gildas 
up  to  the  time  when  Britain  was  occupied  by  the 
Romans,  it  is  now  generally  understood,  that  it 
hardly  began  to  exist  for  any  useful  purpose  till  the 
accession  of  the  Stuarts.  Prior  to  this  period  it 
could  be  considered  little  more  than  a  commission 
summoned  or  not,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown  or  of 
the  sheriff,  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  for  the  public 
treasury,  by  taxing  themselves  and  fellow- subjects. 
It  was  not  a  legislature  in  any  proper  sense  of  the- 
term,  any  more — ^perhaps  not  so  much — ^than  the 
Court  of  Star  Chamber,  or  High  Commission.  It 
was  a  meeting  of  deputies  to  assess  taillages  and 
scutages,  not  to  make  laws.  That  was  a  branch  of 
the  royal  prerogative  exercised  by  the  more  summary 
process  of  proclamation,  not  by  illiterate  burgesses, 
whom  it  was  assumed  might  be  great  adepts  in  the 
mysteries  of  trade,  but  not  ftuffidexiX^^  \^'w:'Bkftftk.  V«. 
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the  high  task  of  legislation.  So  little  did  the  M.P.i 
jof  those  dap  value  the  representative  functioii,  that 
they  considered  it  a  task  imposed,  not  an  honour 
confSerred,  and  actually  received  1005^  for  the  dis^ 
charge  of  so  unpleasant  a  duty.  All  sorts  of  era* 
-sions  were  practised  to  avoid  sending  representatives 
to  parliament;  some  horoughs  pleaded  poverty, 
others  their  insignificance,  and  the  honourahle  mem* 
hen  were  almost  constrained  hy  force  to  appear  at 
Westminster,  Oxford,  or  other  place  of  royal  rew- 
dence.  The  whole  proceeding  was  analogous  to 
what  takes  place  in  a  city  taken  hy  storm.  The 
victorious  general  calls  together  the  principal  inha- 
bitants, not  to  make  laws  for  the  govemmeiit  of  the 
town,  but  to  determine  how  great  a  sum  they  can 
raise  to  save  themselves  from  pillage.  It  was  the 
eame  with  the  House  of  Commons,  and  so  continued 
till  the  advent  of  Hampden,  Pym,  Hollis,  Eliot,  and 
■other  master  minds,  claimed  for  the  third  estate  a 
nobler  and  more  independent  vocation. 

To  trace  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  English  constitution,  to  show  how  the  execn* 
tive,  legislative,  and  judicial  powers  were  formerly 
blended  and  clumsily  executed,  and  how  they  be* 
came -separated,  defined,  arui  secured  in  the  exercise 
of  their  respective  functions  by  ages  of  conflict  and 
trial,  form  curious  and  interesting  subjects  of  study 
and  inquiry.  It  is  the  progress  from  chaos  to  order  ; 
or  it  is  like  conten^latingthe  reclamation  of  a  watte 
oountiy  by  the  embankment  of  its  rivers,  the  drain-* 
iDg  of  its  DUMraases,  th^  ^te^Ti^  ow^l  ^  ita  jan^es^ 
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the  extermination  of  beasts  of  prey,  and  other 
pperatioas  by  which  it  is  brought  into  a  state  of 
security  and  productiveness.  Divesting  ourselves 
of  the  illusions  of  antiquity,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceal that  the  government  for  a  long  period  was  a 
simple  despotism,  occasionally  controlled  by  th« 
interference  of  the  nobility  and  clergy.  The  first 
r^^lar  approach  to  constitutional  rule,  was  the  regal 
grant  of  Magna  Charta.  Doubtless  the  concessions 
extorted  by  the  barons  at  Runnymede  were  chiefly 
in  their  own  favour ;  but  it  also  contained  provisions 
which  were  a  guide  and  sanction  for  future  and  mors 
general  claims  of  freedom.  The  mere  conventional 
adoption  of  such  an  instrument  denotes  a  progression 
in  society.  A  division  of  political  power  between 
two  orders  in  the  state  had  at  least  begun  to  b0 
formally  recognised,  namely,  the  king  and  aristo- 
cracy; and  the  idea  of  prescribing  their  respective 
immunities  by  a  public  law,  shows  a  growth  of  intel- 
ligence and  justice,  and  may  be  deemed  perhaps  the 
first  visible  germ  of  the  constitution.* 

♦  •*  Many  parts  of  the  great  eharter  were  pointed  against  Ae 
flirases  of  the  power  of  the  king  as  lord  paramonnty  and  faav* 
lost  their  importanoe  since  the  downfall  of  thesjstam  of  feods^ 
which  it  was  their  purpose  to  mitig^ate.  £nt  it  contains  a  few 
maxims  of  just  government,  applicable  to  all  places  and  times, 
of  which  it  is  hardlj  possible  to  overrate  liie  importance  of  th* 
first  promulgation  hy  the  supreme  aotfaority  of  a  powerfnl  mid 
venowned  nation.  Some  efamses^  thou^  limited  in  words  by 
feudal  relations,  jet  covered  general  priiieiides  of  equity  wbi(^ 
were  not  slowly  nnfblded  bj  the  exsmple  a£  the  charter,  aad 
by  their  obvious  i^plicstioii  to  the  safety  azid  wellbeiB%  oC  ^Sq» 
whole  community."— illisckiiitedi^i  Hi«lon|  if  'Ein;|jMan4« 
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From  the  reign  of  King  John  to  that  of  Charles  I. 
the  constitution  underwent  no  change  of  decided 
importance,  the  power  of  the  several  parts  of  which 
it  consisted  was  the  subject  of  contention,  but  it  was 
not  fixed  or  materially  altered  by  any  public  act. 
Important  improvements,  however,  had  taken  place 
among  the  people,  and  the  silent  influence  of  the 
commonalty  had  encroached  on  the  authority  of  the 
nobility.  Vassalage  was  at  last  entirely  extirpated. 
Commerce  extended,  and  manufactures  were  intro- 
duced and  flourished.  Domestic  comforts,  and  even 
luxuries  were  placed  more  within  the  reach  of  all 
classes.  But  the  most  distinguishing  feature  of  this 
long  interval  was  the  growth  of  an  entirely  new 
order  of  vast  power  and  influence,  who  claimed  for 
the  first  time  a  share  in  political  government,  namely, 
the  MIDDLE  CLASSES,  cousisting  of  the  smaller  free- 
holders and  copyholders  living  in  the  country,  and 
of  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  tradespeople 
living  in  cities  and  towns.  These,  hitherto  unknown 
as  an  independent  cast,  had  almost  imperceptibly 
become  influential  enough  to  contest  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  sovereign  in  the  legislature — make  war 
upon  him — and  after  triumphing  over  him  in  open 
battle,   consolidate    all    authority    in    themselves. 

p.  217-18.  Further  on  (p.  221)  Sir  James  obsenres,  "For 
almost  five  centuries  it  was  appealed  to  as  the  decisive  authority 
on  behalf  of  the  people,  though  commonly  so  far  only  as  th» 
necessities  of  the  case  demanded." — This  continued  in  fashioa 
till  within  these  few  years ;  but  the  public  taste  has  altered,  and 
it  is  more  common  now  for  reformers  to  refer  to  principles^ 
at  utility  than  constitutional  authontMa. 
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Political  knowledge,  however,  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently diffused  to  enable  the  victors  in  the  civil 
wars  to  frame  and  maintain  a  system  of  government 
greatly  superior  to  that  which  previously  existed; 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  power  of  the  state  fell 
back  into  the  hands  of  its  former  possessors.  But  the 
new  influence  manifested  in  this  great  struggle  was 
never  lost ;  though  political  power  reverted  to  the 
king  and  aristocracy,  a  vast  influence  continued  to 
be  exercised  over  public  affairs  by  the  middle  orders 
till  the  next  great  era  of  the  constitution  in  1688. 

By  the  triumph  of  the  Orange  revolution,  mere 
absolutism  was  for  ever  struck  from  its  pedestal. 

The  alteration  of  the  succession  to  the  crown  by 
parliamentary  authority,  and  a  distinct  and  popular 
affirmation  of  all  those  questions  on  which  the 
sovereign  and  the  commons  had  been  formerly 
divided,  were  important  advances  towards  consti- 
tutional government.  The  Bill  of  Rights,  how- 
ever, only  affirmed  and  defined,  did  not  new-model 
public  institutions.  It  brought  the  practice  nearer 
to  the  theory  of  the  constitution.  It  deprived  the 
crown  of  no  power  it  previously  possessed  by  law, 
nor  added  any  privileges  to  the  people  which  they 
did  not  previously  possess  by  law.  It  merely  bound 
the  king  to  his  legal  prerogatives,  and  secured  to- 
the  other  branches  of  legislature  their  legal,  rights* 
The  great  defect  of  the  new  charter  of  the  consti- 
tution consisted  in  not  embracing  a  new  scheme 
of  representation  adapted  to  the  augmented  wealth 
and  intelligence  of  the  com.m.uii\t^«    Tftfc  ^^^safc' 
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qqence  of  thii  ominioii  vat  a  loni^  €x>iine  of 
disastrous  pdkicj^  The  power  lost  bf  the  cnnm 
was  ingulfed  by  the  aristocFacj,  who  oftea  per-^ 
verted  it  to  the  porpoees  of  war,  faction,  and 
popular  delusion.  In  place  of  the  Revolutmi 
feeing  followed  up  by  a  reform  io  the  church,  cor* 
porations,  and  judicial  administratioa — ^by  the  re- 
moval of  religious  disabilities,  and  the  estaUishneat 
of  a  popular  system  of  education-— goifemment  he« 
came  an  ar^ia  for  aristocratic  intrigue  and  coft« 
tenlion ;  public  abuses  accumulated,  and  the  great 
work  of  national  reformation  which  Lord  Bacon  and 
Bishop  Burnet  indicated,  had  to  be  entered  upoia 
Inwards  of  a  century  later. 

The  Rerolution  undoubtedly  guaranteed  the  m^ 
texests  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  by  whose  vigoioafl 
and  well-concerted  exertions  the  diange  of  dynaaty 
was  principally  effected.  One  cause  of  its  incom- 
pleteness was  the  despatch  with  which  it  was  cotH 
anmmated,  not  leaving  time  for  maturing  a  mora 
perfect  settlement,  and  this  again  perhaps  is  an  evil 
kneparable  from  any  great  political  moremeaC 
effected  with  a  certain  degree  of  violence  upoa 
a  sudden  emergency  in  the  face  of  oppositioa. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  shu 
of  omission  in  1688,  it  is  pleasing  to  thiak  that  the 
chief  of  them  have  been  at  length  repaired  by  th« 
political  party  usually  charged  with  the  guilt  4lf 
their  perpetmtson. 

By  the  acts  for  the  amendment  of  the  repre- 
^    aentatiott  of  the  Uailed  Kin^sdomaadec  William  IT* 
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liie  body  of  the  commumty  appears  to  have  acquiied 
that  operative  control  over  the  government  whi(^ 
since  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  had  indi- 
rectly, though  often  inefficiently  exercised  through 
the  medium  of  the  press,  public  meetings,  access  to 
parliamentary  debates,  and  a  fragment  of  represeiit* 
aticm  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

From  the  preceding  brief  indication  of  the  mora 
important  epochs  and  modifications  introduced  into 
the  government,  I  think  it  may  be  inferred  that  pro* 
gression  and  gradual  adaptation  to  the  changing 
circumstances  of  the  people  constitute  the  living 
principles  of  the  English  constitution.  £xperienoa 
shows  that  searching  and  even  radical  reforms  of  its 
several  parts  are  by  no  means  tantamount  to  their 
dissolution.  Imperfection  is  inseparable  from  everj 
institution — executive,  legislative,  and  judicial — im« 
perfections  in  their  origin,  and  imperfections  ^le 
produce  of  time  ffom  the  first  moment  of  their  esta* 
blishment.  To  remove  imperfections  as  they  become 
developed  and  oppressive,  and  to  create  new  checks 
and  substitutes  as  experience  may  suggest,  are  the 
legitimate  objects  of  reform.  There  is  nothing  noi^ 
in  this;  reform,  indeed,  is  very  old-fashioned — 
6000  years  at  least,  and  will  assuredly  con- 
tinue to  operate  for  6000  years  longer,  nnlesa 
some  device  like  Bishop  Berkley's  wall  of  brass  can 
be  hit  upon,  for  limiting  the  number,  wealth,  andl 
intelligence  of  mankind. 

.    After  the  successive  improvements  the  constitnlioik 
has  undergone,  it  may  be  te»KmiX:\^  «ds«^>  ^S 
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^hai  does  the  aggregmie  now  eemsUt — where  can  Si 
be  found  t  A  Frenchman  can  point  to  the  charter, 
an  American  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  general  constita- 
tions  of  the  States,  hut  to  what  can  an  Englishman 
point  as  the  ark  of  his  constitutional  immnnities  ? 
I  shall  endeavour  to  answer  these  questions.  That 
we  have  a  constitution  I  am  confident,  and  a  con- 
stitution adapted  to  the  removal  of  social  evils,  00 
far  as  social  evils  can  be  removed  by  political 
government.  What  is  very  much  needed,  is  a 
popular  and  consolidated  presentment  of  public 
rights — a  task  which  might  be  easily  executed  by  a 
committee  of  the  reformed  parliament,  and  which 
would  be  a  service  of  incalculable  value.  Th6 
general  code  of  laws  is  to  the  people  what  the  con- 
stitution is  to  their  governors — it  is  a  rule  for  their 
conduct,  and  prescribes  their  powers  and  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  principal 
nsages  and  acts  from  which  a  public  declaration  of 
the  kind  to  which  I  have  adverted  might  be  compiled 
and  digested : 

I.  General  Constitutional  Acts, — ^These  are 
Magna  Charta,  the  Coronation  Oath,  the  Petition 
of  Right,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  Act  of  Settlement,  the  Acts  of  Unioii 
with  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  Jury  Act,  the  Acts 
for  the  Reform  of  the  Representation.  These  are 
all  fundamental  measures ;  the  Bill  of  Rights  espe- 
cially may  be  considered  the  charter  of  the  consti- 
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tution,  affirming  and  defining  the  chief  conditions 
affecting  the  executive,  legislature,  and  liberty  of  the 
subject. 

IL  Personal  Liberty. — The  securities  for  this 
are — 1.  Inviolability  of  the  habitation.  2.  Pro- 
tection from  arrest.  3.  Relief  against  protracted 
imprisonment.  4.  Trial  by  jury.  5.  Independence 
of  the  judges.  6.  Exemption  from  self-crimination» 
7.  Right  of  petition  to  parliament.  All  these  ia 
different  degrees  guarantee  the  freedom  of  indi« 
viduals,  or  afford  means  of  relief  when  it  is  unlaw* 
fully  abridged.  A  few  words  of  explanation  on 
each  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

In  civil  suits  the  house  is  an  inviolable  asylum, 
and  in  the  execution  of  criminal  process  it  can  only 
be  forcibly  entered  under  the  authority  of  a  warrant 
issued  by  a  magistrate,  on  such  charge  made  before 
him  as  would  justify  him  in  an  action  for  false  im« 
prisonment.  Again,  the  person  cannot  be  arrested 
without  a  warrant,  unless  it  be  by  a  peace-officer 
for  an  assault  or  offence  committed  in  his  presence ; 
or  a  peace-officer  may  arrest  without  warrant  on  a 
charge  of  felony  made  to  him ;  and  any  private  in* 
dividual  may  arrest  an  offender  in  the  act  of  com- 
mitting a  felony,  without  warrant. 

By  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  if  any  person  'be 
imprisoned  by  the  order  of  any  court,  or  the  king 
himself,  he  may  have  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to 
bring  him  before  any  of  the  four  courts  of  West- 
minster-hall in  term  time,  or  to  the  lord  chancellor, 
or  one  of  the  judges,  in  the  vacatioU)  ^V»a  ^^^^- 
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tormiiie  whether  the  came  of  hk  impinoaaieat  he 
legaL  The  habenu  eorpuM  act  of  Chat  lea  li.  ex-^ 
tended  only  to  committalB  in  criminal  cases,  bat  fay 
sufaBequent  statutes  of  the  leign  of  Oeovge  HI.,  the 
mnedies  it  gives  are  extended  to  aU  miieellaBeans 
causes  of  confinement ;  except,  I  believe,  coafine* 
ment  for  an  infringement  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  importance  of  this  coa- 
stitntional  act  can  only  be  appreciated,  by  reverting 
to  those  times  (the  reign  of  Eliaabeth  for  instance) 
when  it  was  not  nnusnal  to  keep  persona  confined 
for  years  without  bringing  them  to  trial,  or  confront* 
ing  them  with  their  accuser.  In  times  of  great 
political  excitement  the  protection  of  the  Jbofoas 
tcrpui  act  has  been  suspended.  But  this  suspen- 
sion does  not  enable  any  one  to  imprison  wkhont 
cause  or  reason  for  so  doing ;  it  only  presents  per* 
sons  who  are  committed  from  being  bailed,  tried^  or 
discharged  during  the  suspension,  leaving  to  die 
committing  magistrate  all  Uie  responsibility  attend* 
mg  an  illegal  imprisonment.  It  is  common,  there* 
fore,  to  pass  an  act  of  indemnity  afterwards  for  the 
I>retection  of  magistrates. 

The  protection  afforded  by  jury  trials  espedally 
in  offences  agaiust  government,  need  not  be  en» 
forced,  and  this  branch  of  judicature  has  been 
teeently  improved  by  the  consolidatorj  act  of  Sis 
Robert  Peel. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  subsequently;  tho 
sovereign  often  interfered  to  stop  or  influence  judicial 
proceedmgs  by  the  acfoitrary  lemov^  or  appoint- 
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sieiit  of  judges  for  smtster  purposes*  For  bettef 
securing  the  independence  of  jud^i  it  is  provided 
by  13  William  III.  c.  2,  that  their  coinmissionft  shall 
not,  as  formerly,  be  made  durtjig  pleasure,  but 
during  good  behaviour ;  that  their  salaries  shall  be 
ascertained  ami  fixed,  but  that  they  may  be  re* 
Qiovable  on  an  address  of  both  houses  of  parliament. 
Under  the  1st  Geo.  III.  c  23,  their,  commissions 
were  made  permanent^  notwithstanding  a  demise  of 
the  crown. 

Exemption  from  self-crimination  is  not  so  im* 
portant  now  as  formerly,  when  torture  could  be  em- 
ployed to  extort  confession,  and  when  examinations 
in  prison  wei-e  frequently  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  tip  evidence  against  the  accused  on  the 
day  of  trial.  No  one  is  bound  to  answer  questions 
before  a  magistrate  tending  to  criminate  himself; 
such  evidence,  if  taken  before  a  committing  magis- 
trate, is  inadmissible  on  the  trial  of  the  accused^ 
unless  it  has  been  freely  and  voluntarily  tendered. 

The  right  of  petition  to  any  branch  of  the  iegis** 
lature  is  not  limited  to  magisterial  or  judicial  oppres- 
sion, but  extends  to  every  description  of  public 
grievance. 

III'.  Mutiny  Act. — ^The  constitutional  guarantee 
oS  this  consists  in  its  being  an  annual  enactment^ 
and  is  an  ingenious  safeguard  of  civil  freedom  pecn* 
liar  tp  the  English  government.  As  the  army,  if 
placed  at  the  irresponsible  command  of  the  crown^ 
might  at  any  time  be  tumetl  against  the  people,  it  is 
provided  tliat  (the  king  cannot  i^is^  ^aok  ^xxk«^ 
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out  the  consent  of  parliament,  and  that  consent 
must  be  renewed  annually.  Without  the  annual 
re-enactment  of  the  Mutiny  Bill  no  pay  could  be 
issued  to  the  army ;  nor  courts-martial  held ;  or 
any  measure  of  military  discipline  carried  into  efiect* 
At  the  end  of  every  year  the  army,  without  a  yote  of 
the  commons  for  its  continuance,  would,  ipsofacto^ 
be  disbanded.  The  crown  is  not  in  the  same  state 
of  dependence  in  respect  of  the  navy.  As  the  sea 
forces  cannot  be  so  readily  made  available  against 
the  nation,  the  king  is  permitted  to  keep  them  as 
he  thinks  proper,  being  only  placed  under  the  same 
restraint  that  applies  to  all  subjects  of  finance — ^that 
of  being  obliged  to  apply  to  parliament  in  the  usual 
way  for  a  vote  of  supply. 

IV.  Freedom  of  Opinion. — ^The  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and  the  removal  of  the 
civil  disabilities  of  Roman  Catholics,  completed  the 
extinction  of  the  formidable  penal  code  existing  at 
the  accession  of  George  III.  To  perfect  the  triumph  of 
freedom  of  opinion,  a  measure  has  been  introduced 
for  removing  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Jews.  It  is 
probable  the  promulgation  of  any  opinion  would  not 
now  be  interfered  with,  provided  it  was  not  done  in 
such  open  and  indecent  manner  as  to  amount  to  a 
public  nuisance,  by  the  insult  it  offered  to  the  gene* 
ral  sentiments  of  the  people.  The  interference  of  the 
civil  power  in  this  case  would  not  be  for  the  purpose 
of  checking  the  spread  of  obnoxious  doctrines,  but 
to  maintain  the  public  peace.  The  sentiments  of 
the  Chief  Justice  of  England  on  this  subject  are 


iMportatte ;  wiitte  atfotntjr'^fencral,  Sir  ThoMW 
]>rR«iann»id^  **  Witk  tfegftfd  to  the  general  qucstma 
of  h\M\f  my  opnioa  »,  that  9$^  hng  a»  a  writer 
Ikm^tif  expresses  his  opisioin^  and  bis  optnioiui 
^ttljp:— M  \&ng  «s  fl  is  possible  to  give  kirn  eredil  Idt 
iiVe«ft7$p--*I  shetttd  be  greatly  disinelined  to  prose^ 
e«te/'— Jftrnff  ^f  ParhmmaU,  May  21,  I8d^. 
Jiket  tins  deelaratfutt  I  tkiiik  ii  mary  be  concltided 
Aat  gev^rfimeiit  has  ^adisally  worked  itself  into  St 
state  of  aknost  theoretie  perfectioB  as  respects  free^ 
<jfem  of  discassioiK* 

V.  LikiHp  ef  ihePriU.--^Vnvkmii^to  thertapii 
of  WilUam  IIL  the  press  was  always  aiore  or  leas 
shackled ;  but  the  popular  principte  gained  so  maeh 
Ibree  m  Ite  constitatioia  aadetf  h»  ^Imttiistnitkm^ 
llvat  the  preaa  was  at  last  relieved-t^  a  Tery  coastder- 
i^le  e^Ueiit.  The  ^^rty  of  the  press  aiay » perhapsy 
be  said  t^  eoottst  ia  ita  exeavplioa  from  the  inter-^ 
toenee  of  a  licesitfer  t  except  as  rtii^eeta  dramatic 
eattiposilioas  this  l^wrty  is  possessed,,  but  its  prac-^ 

*  lliiff  statute  dgaitT6t  Apogtad^  1  a^jp^tetid  has  beoome  e 
diM(ll«tt0f)  flffi  ]Mrf«rhsar«r^itlflia^flfiftfrc«d  agamst  mmsf 
lUia  •fpartkmeQf,  MroUwr  tnaagrosflnrS*  B;f  the  9tb  &  lOtb 
Wittiim  III.  0»  3^y,  if  any  peraoa  tdueaied  in,  or  haying  made 
profession  of»  the  Christian  relij^ion,  shall,  by  writing,  printing, 
teaching,  or  advised  speaking,  deny  the  Christian  religion  to 
B^  fi-u6,  or  t&o  Holy  Sexipturts  txrJmof  Divine  amSwrity,  he 
dkdl,  upoQr  A^  finrt  9ff&ea9,  S<  mmitifed  iaeapable  to  hold  awf 
agice^  ot  |d«0€e  «il  trost;  aed  for  the  seeond,  be  incapable  of  . 
beingiBg  anj  action,  beidg  guardian,  esecntor,  legatee^  or  pur- 
chaser of  landa^  and  suffer  thvee  years*  imprisonment.  Such 
disabilities  may  for  once  be  avoided  by  a  \^t())tifi  T«Q;«sAa9ci!Q»^ 
Witfiin'  Ibctf  fittetibf  SflHf • 
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tical  benefits  are  abridged  by  fiscal  imposts  and  the- 
law  of  libel.    As  respects  the  latter,  the  knowa 
opinions  of  Chief  Justice  Denman  may  be  pro  tem^ 
pore  a  practical  security,  but  a  public  writer  does, 
not  like  to  hold  his  freedom  by  courtesy^  he  seeks 
ikkt  guarantee  of  a  well-defined  law.     The  policy 
of  restricting  the  circulation  of  newspapers  by  stamp- 
duties  has  been  keenly  contested.    The  extension 
of  political  power  by  the  Reform  Acts  appears  to. 
call  for  an  extension  of  the  means  of  political  infor- 
mation.    Few  have  advocated  with  more  good  sense-, 
than  Dr.  Paley  the  advantages,  to  society  of  discus- 
sion on  matters  of  general  interest.     '^  The  satis-- 
fections/'  says  Paley,  "  the  people  in  free  govern-, 
ments  derive  from  the  knowledge  and  agitation  of 
political  subjects;    such  as  the  proceedings   and 
debates  of  the  senate,  the  conduct  and  chamcters. 
of  ministers ;  the  revolutions,  intrigues,  and  con- 
tentions of  parties ;  and  in  general,  from  the  dis- 
cussion of  public  measures,  questions  and  occur- . 
rences.     Subjects  of , this  sort  excite  just  enough 
of  interest  and  emo.tlon  to  afibrd  a  moderate  engage- 
ment to  the  thoughts  without  arising  to  any  painful 
degree  of  anxiety,  or  ever  leaving  a  fixed  oppression 
on  the  spirits ; — and  what  is  this  but  the  end  and 
aim  of  all  those  amusements  which  compose  so  much 
of  the  business  of  life  and  the  value  of  riches  ?     For 
my  part  (and  I  believe  it  to  be  the  case  with  most 
men  who  are  arrived  at  the  middle  age,  and  occupy 
the  middle  classes  of  life),  had  I  all  the  mone; 
H  A/ci  /  pay  in  taxes  to  government,  at  liberty  to 
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lay  out  in  amusement  and  diversion,  I  know  not 
whether  I  could  make  choice  of  any  in  which  I  find 
greater  pleasure  than  what  I  receive  from  expecting^ 
hearing,  and  relating  news — reading  parliamentary 
debates  and  proceedings;  canvassing  the  political 
arguments,  projects,  productions,  and  intelligence 
which  are  conveyed  by  various  channels  to  every 
corner  of  the  kingdom.  These  topics,  exciting: 
universal  curiosity,  and  being  such  as  almost  every 
itian  is  prepared  to  form  and  deliver  his  opinion 
about,  greatly  promote,  and  I  think  improve  con- 
versation. They  render  it  more  rational  and  more 
innocent ;  they  supply  a  substitute  for  gaming, 
drinking,  and  obscenity." — Principles  of  Moral  and 
Political  Philosophy,  b.  vi.  ch.  6.  A  redaction 
of  the  newspaper  duties  would  be  to  the  people  like 
the  discovery  of  some  new  and  useful  invention, 
which  brings  within  the  reach  of  the  whole  com<- 
munity  an  article  of  luxury  or  comfort  that  had|M:e- 
viously  been  accessible  only  to  the  richer  classes. 

VI.  The  Executive. — ^The  constitutional  maxim 
that  ^'  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,"  is  absurd  in  expres- 
sion»  but  harmless  in  application.  Its  mischievous- 
ness  is  balanced  by  another  maxim  not  less  consti* 
tutional,  **  that  the  illegal  commands  of  the  king  do 
not  justify  those  who  assist  or  concur  in  their  execu- 
tion ;"  and  by  a  second  rule  subsidiary  to  this,  that 
"  the  acts  of  the  crown  acquire  not  a  legal  force 
until  authenticated  by  the  subscription  of  some  of  its 
great  officers."  In  some  cases  the  royal  commands 
must  be  signified  by  a  secretary  of  «\»b\fe%  vol  ^'^^s%> 
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Ibey  most  pass  wider  the  priTj  aefti ;  «m1  in 
mder  the  great  aed.    ShovkU  theiefere,  the  pmste 
wiK  of  the  aotereigtt  be  diieeted  to  iUegpd  acta^  thcj 
eoaM  not  be  execated  without  the  coroperetioK 
mi  vesponaifale   mttiaten.      Though  the  priecipel 
night  escape  with  impttnitj,  the  aecoaaplices  wovld 
be  liable  ta  pviusheient^  aed  e  miBieter  who  bed 
attested  an  illegal  order  would  not  t>e  permitted  ta 
plead  or  produce  the  rnimaiid  of  the  king  in  jee^ir 
tification  of  his  obedience.     Hence  is  derived  the 
pertiamentary  practioe  of  addressing  the  king  to 
knew  by  wkas€  advtct-  he  reaoWed  upon  a  particular 
measure  ;    and  of  pnnishing  the  authors  of  that 
advice  for  the  eoonsri  they  bad  given*    The  private 
iacKaations  of  ^e  king,  or  any  dispositiott  to  /a* 
tOHritisnt  in  the    choice  of    servants^   is  further 
icsirained  by  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commoaa 
la  stop  the  grantiDg  of  supplies  to  ministers  not  poe* 
sessing  their  confidence.     The  e&ct  of  this  haa 
often  been  to  compel  the  king  ta  ferm  an  adminis* 
tratieii  not  s^reeably  lo  his  own  predilection,  but 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  pai^iamenly  were  best  tfoali- 
fied  to  conduct  the.  goweracnent. 

VII.  Act&J^  the  Ametfdmemi  of  the  Repre^ 
Memimiian^ — ^The  theory  of  the  dekmcr  of  the  eoastK- 
futioD,  that  is  of  three  equal  and  independent  powci;^ 
in  tiie  state,  movtaa;  Uke  the  sun,  mean,  and  tha 
eortlv  ta  their  several  .orbits,  and  EeeiproeaJly  check- 
ing, contrroliiog*  sdsd  sustaining;  each  other,  waa 
never,  i  appsehend,.  any  thing  mofe  than  a  theory^ 
Miui  ne^er  had.  a  prac^ucaL.esisteaQeiatbagiivesa- 
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ttwnt.  PoUticnlpoi*crha»«lt9«yftbeeii  salMtaiitiBlly 
tested  tititer  mtiie  kiag,  kad^  or  couMBOits,  and 
^wns^iiever,  I  eoaceiTe,  eocilenijporaniy  «ikl  oonjoiiAiy 
cwereised  by  tlie  Ihfce  estaleSy  eacb  poiftettni^  tm 
aliquot  and  indapeadeiit  pcotioB  «f  Ike  Mttiomd 
sovereignty.  ** 

XJf  to  the  pniod  of  tlie  vevolotiM  of  1588^  tiit 
jiower  of  the  cfomi  was  s^aotuley  or  at  leaftt  ao  ftr 
preponderated  in  the  gofemmeHl  w  toleataLttoUitail^ 
like  oo-ordimAe  aathority  in  1^  other  bnmdiet 
of  the  legiidature.  The  ctrGamscnption  of  the  royal 
prerogatrves  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  caused  a  Irani^ 
of  the  political  aupreraacy  of  the  monarch  to  tha 
aristocracy.  The  acts  for  the  ameadaEieiit  of  te 
irepresentatioa  haipe  efieeted  a  new  diiBfOsitioii  Ow 
power,  and  the  sapremacy  which  had  been  esercraed 
by  the  peerage  through  the  nedioai  of  lihe  noniisK 
tion  borooghs  has  beim  transferred  to  the  conMnon^ 
49f  the  united  kii^dora. 

T^t  such  has  been  the  progvesa^  pabKe  aatho^ 
tky  might  be  established  by  reib«nce  to  past  hia» 
lory,  and  the  <^racter  of  the  lAoa^ni^  now  » 
progress  throogh  the  legnktore.  Of  the  fonaet 
predominance  of  regality  in  the  ^oonstka^on,  Hba 
history  of  the  Tiidors  and  the  claiais  of  the  Stuarts 
are  a  sufficient  eonfirmation.  The  snbseqnent  arsK 
tocratic  bearing  of  the  government  has  been  nani^ 
ibsted  not  less  decidedly  in  the  public  policy  p«r« 
deed  since  the  Orange  levohitioa.  Without  joining 
in  the  popular  d^nour  against  the  acristooracy^  at 
that  their  condaxl  hna  \wuck  ^K«m.ti^&^^ 
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and  arbitrary  than  that  of  ^nj  other  class  would 
have  been,  possessed  of  like  irresponsible  power, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  have  evinced  their 
political  ascendancy  in  the  control  they  have  exer- 
cised over  the  crown  in  the  choice  of  ministers — ia 
the  allocation  of  taxes— 4ki  the  objects  of  the  wars 
iliey  have  waged — in  resisting  the  reform  of  judicial, 
ecclesiastic,  and  corporate  abuses — ^in  short,  in  con- 
ducting the  government  precisely  in  that  way  which 
has  been  most  favourable  to  themselves,  without 
regard  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  community.  The 
•measures  in  progress  for  the  reform  of  public  esta- 
blishments in  church  and  state  testify  to  the  new 
interests  incorporated  in  the  constitution  by  the 
reform  acts,  and  show  that  the  partial  interests 
formerly  predominant  in  parliament  have  been  abased 
by  the  triumph  of  the  democracy.  The  House  of 
jCommons  has  exchanged  places  with  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  from  being  the  subservient  has  be-r 
come  the  controlling  body ;  and  it  is  only,  I  appre- 
hend by  the  lords  quietly  submitting  to  move  iu 
this  nejther  sphere,  that  its  nominal  position  as  one 
of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  can  be  permanently 
maintained.  There  is  no  general  disposition  in  the 
people,  I  verily  believe,  to  alter  the  frame  of  the 
government ;  they  are  too  well  informed  to  put  all 
things  to  hazard — to  have  a  sort  of  scramble,  for  the 
sake  of  getting  rid  of  a .  little  pageantry  and  cere- 
mony, or  to  achieve  some  paltry  savings  :  stilly 
should  the  peerage  unwisely  become  an  obstacle  to 
Ifae  popular  will,  couceult^led)  \\iV^\V\%^\xt^  and  all- 
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powerful  as  that  will  is,  the  result  of  a  collisioti 
would  most  assuredly  be  fSttal  to  'Hhe  proudest  aris>tp- 
cracy  in  Europe,"  the  programme  of  the  days  of 
the  commonwealth  would  be  rehearsed^  and  the 
House  of  Lords,  as  Mr.  Burke  observed  of  France, 
be  ''  blotted  out"  of  the  political  firmament.  Such 
a  catastrophe  would  be  deeply  to  be  deplored^^.^as 
ihere  is  no  foreseeing  to  what  monstrosities  in  govern- 
ment it  might  give  birth*  Forewarned^  forearmeit 
and  as  what  has  once  happened  may  happen  again, 
the  following  historical  anomaly  is  subjoined  : 

"  An  Act  for  Abolishing  the  House  of  Peers, 

passed  the  19th  of  March,  1648  {Old  Styh). 

"The  Commons  of  England  assembled  in  parliament,  find« 
mgt  by  too  long  experience,  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  tiseUit, 
imd  dangerous  to  the  people  of  England  to  be  continued,  have 
thought  fit  to  ordain  and  enact,  and  be  it  ordained  and  enacted 
■by  this  present  parliament,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
that  from  henceforth  the  House  of  Lords  in  parliament,  shall  be  and 
IS  hereby  wholly  abolished  and  taken  away ;  and  that  the  Lords  shall 
not  from  henceforth  meet  or  sit  in  the  said  house  called  the 
Lords'  House,  or  in  any  other  bouse  or  place  whatsoever,  as  a 
House  of  Lords ;  nor  shall  sit,  Tote,  advise,  judge,  or  deter- 
mine of  any  matter  or  thing  whatever,  as  a  House  of  Loi*d8  in 
parliament;  nevertheless,  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  neitber 
such  Lords  as  bave  demeaned  themselves  witb  honour,  courage, 
^nd  fidelity  to  the  commonwealth,  nor  their  posterities  (who 
shall  continue  so),  shall  be  excluded  from  the  public  councils 
of  the  nation,  but  shall  be  admitted  thereunto,  and  have  their 
£ree  vote  in  parliament,  if  they  ^vSWie  thereunto  elected,  za  other 
persons  of  interest  elected  and  qualified  thereunto  ought  to  have. 
And  be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted  by  the  authority  afore* 
"said,  that  no  peer  of  this  land  (not  being  elected,  qualified.,  «dl.<L 
4ntdng  in  }>ariiament  as  afoiesoid)  sYoSV  cWxtr,  Vo.<««^  ot  ti^<^« 
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MM  rfmiifprhikge  tf  yarUamut,  oitlMr  in  wIrtiftD  lo  hk 
quality,  or  estate,  any  l^w  usage!,  or  cnatom  to  tbe  t^pUij 
BOtwithitandiiig* 

Every  one  iBtiBt  see  that  foirenuneBt  em  only  he 
earned  on  in  aooordanee  with  pufaUe  opinioii ;  tivft 
ia,  in  accofdaace  with  the  opinion  of  the  mftrfniaiw 
and  gveat  towns  of  the  kingdom.  What  that  fupmimL 
ii  may  he  derived  by  a  more  infaliiUeteit  than  e>e> 
the  compoftiUon  of  tiie  Houae  of  Oommoiif — namely; 
the  tone  of  the  pabUe  joumab :  they  represent  tlie 
national  mind,  and  the  direction  of  thatoundtn^ 
equivocally  is  to  the  substantial,  not  the  illustvey 
removal  of  abuses.  The  giant  power  that  created  a 
reformed  parliament  will  support  it  in  carryinf^ 
through  those  specific  measures  of  general  allevn^ 
tion  for  which  parliamentary  reform  kself  was  coi^ 
qnered. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  past  misgovemme«t 
has  been  such  as  its  authors  did  not  calculate  upoo. 
The  Tories,  when  contracting  the  monstrous  debt, 
and  infolding  every  one  in  their  fiscal  web,  weie 
not  aware  of  the  trap  they  were  preparing  for  theai^ 
selves ;  they  were  not  aware  that  they  were  giving  a 
greater  political  power  to  the  people  at  large  thaa 
they  could  possibly  have  done  by  the  establishment 
of  universal  suffrage  itself.  A  large  revenue  can  ooX^ 
be  collected  from  an  intelligent  people  while  they 
are  willing  to  pay  it,  and  they  will  only  be  willing  to 
pay  it  so  long  as  public  measures  are  in  accordance 
with  the  public  sentiment.  The  people,  therefore^ 
nay  exultingly  exchusi  of  their  ruUra  as  Ocomvell 


ai  hit  eocnuefi^ — ^'^  The  Lord  kmt  deRverad  tfunm 
imia  omr  kandif'  asid  governnent  am  only  escape 
from  this  dilemma  by  the  repeal  of  direct  taxes,  and 
bj  narrowiB^  Ifae  circle  oi  taxaitiOB ;  but  diese  again 
are  (»v)teclive  expedients,  the  adoption  of  whack  is 
jMULt  to  impossible,  in  conaeqmeace  of  the  pecMmrj 
ittUigaiions  kt  vhich  they  have  reckkasly  Ued  ihew& 
advesupl 


CHAP.  VI. 

ULWM,   aiORALSy  AWD   SfAKIiBES. 

Patke  truly  observes^  that  a  great  part  of  that 
order  which  reigns  among  mankind  has  its  origin  in 
the  principles  of  society  and  the  natural  constitution 
of  man.*  The  mutual  dependence  and  reciprocal 
interest  which  man  has  upon  man^  and  all  the  parts 
of  civilized  community  upon  each  other,  create  that 
great  chain  of  connexion  which  holds  it  together. 
All  classes  and  occupations  prosper  by  the  aid  which 
each  receives  from  the  other  and  from  the  whole. 
Common  interest  regulates  their  concerns,  and  forms 

*  Soma  of  my  Teaden  mmj  feel  mprised  I  «h«iild  q«ate  a 
pratenbod  authfv  iilM  Tbomas  Paiat.  XfaetrotbM,  i  Iwrebeca 
lately  lookiiig  over  his  political  writiBgaa  and  found  more  in 
them  that  is  ahsurd  than  dangerous.  GoTemment,  hy  wiaelj 
allowing  them  to  he  puhlicly  sold,  has  depriyed  them  of  what- 
•rer  potency  tl^ey  once  possessed.  They  contain  ingenioul 
flwghts,  hat  IB  the  wamn  are  m  jumble  of  ooneeits  and  improD* 
tie^iifo  dofmas,  iriiich  tba  n^  hasmulifad* 
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that  code  of  manners  and  uss^es,  which  has  really  a 
greater  influence  on  social  happiness  than  the  laws 
themselves. 

Civilization  is  only  another  name  for  laws  and 
manners,  and  at  first  view  it  may  appear  that  a 
person  whose  sole  dependence  is  on  his  lahour  is  not 
so  deeply  interested  in  their  maintenance  as  the 
man  of  property.  But  this  is  a  fallacious  impres- 
sion, and  more  attentive  consideration  will  demon- 
strate, that  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  share  in  the 
advantages  of  the  social  state. 

The  first  and  most  important  henefit  derived  by 
all  classes  from  the  law  is  personal  security.  This 
is  an  advantage  we  have  so  long  been  in  possession 
of  that  we  can  scarcely  conceive  the  value  of  it,  yet 
the  times  have  been  when  it  did  not  exist.  That  we 
now  enjoy  this  blessing  may  be  ascribed  to  various 
social  improvements,  especially  the  abolition  of  vas- 
salage, the  establishment  of  police,  and  the  power  of 
magistrates  to  punish  criminal  violence.  In  some 
of  the  despotic  countries  of  Europe  personal  security 
Is  still  inadequately  secured ;  in  Russia>  and  severd 
of  the  states  of  Germany,  serfship  exists,  and  as  to 
any  redress  a  peasant  or  other  inferior  person  could 
obtain  for  any  merely  personal  attack,  as,  for  in- 
stance, a  blow  from  his  landlord,  the  idea  is  almost 
chimerical.  In  England  a  very  different  degree  of 
civilization  has  been  attained,  and  no  person,  how- 
ever wealthy  or  high  in  station,  could  with  impunity 
raise  his  finger  against  the  humblest  individual,  either 
in  anger,  wantonness,  or  revenge.    This  security  is 
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not  limited  to  the  person,  it  extends  to  the  habitation* 
Every  man's  house  is  his  **  castle,"  and  the  cottage 
of  the  poor,  no  less  than  the  mansion  of  the  affluent, 
is  protected  from  illegal  intrusion. 

The  next  important  benefit  derived  from  the 
supremacy  of  the  law  consists  in  the  liberty  of  locO' 
motion,  A  working  man  was  formerly  restricted  to 
the  soil  like  cattle ;  if  he  strayed  beyond  the  boun- 
dary of  his  employer  he  might  be  brought  back  witk 
stripes,  perhaps  in  bonds.  His  domain  is  now  as 
wide  as  the  world ;  wherever  interest,  pleasure,  or 
curiosity  may  prompt  him  to  go,  he  has  privilege  to 
roam  without  any  one  having  the  right  to  question 
or  impede  his  progress.  This  is  certainly  liberty ; 
and  if  we  add  to  it  the  other  advantage  of  per- 
sonal security  in  its  exercise,  we  may  truly  call  it 
enjoyment,  and  one  of  the  most  gratifying  results  of 
^civilization. 

We  come  to  a  third  great  advantage  of  civil 
society  in  the  freedom  of  industry.  Every  adult 
person  is  considered  by  political  economists  a  por- 
tion of  accumulated  capital.  A  mere  labourer  can- 
not be  reared  from  infancy  to  manhood  without  the 
expenditure  of  a  considerable  sum  in  clothing  and 
food.  If  to  mere  sustenance  be  superadded  a  costl  j 
education,  or  instruction  in  a  useful  trade,  then 
the  value  is  still  further  augmented,  and  the  owner 
>of  such  capabilities  possesses  as  productive  a  source 
-of  revenue  as  a  freehold  estate.  The  industrious 
classes  all  possess  more  or  less  property  of  this  de-* 
scription,  in  the  free  disposal  of  NvViiklci)  ^ckA  xXs^X^'csAtf" 


fctal  enptoymentv  tfaejf  are  m 
mmj  capiulkt  can  be  in  Im  ihipi»  WMiugB»  «r 
jBnchiiierj.  Now  k  it  one  of  tfae  advnstsgeB  of  ohi- 
lization  that  induatry  «a  well  as  capital  ii  fnotectajl^ 
nod  betk  enfoy  fcctdani  and  aecnwty  in  tkeir  aippli- 


Aa  aocietj  adnoioei  tie  inteieiUef  the 
trieoa  will  be  atili  fnftiher  {teaM>ted.  Lubenr  ia4e 
ianndation  of  nalxmai  waakb ;  and  a  wise  poliejr 
prescribes  tkal  everf  obatnde  to  its  detekipnaaft 
aboald  be  reoKived.  iapoals  which  pieas  en  Ae 
i^riagis  of  industry,  as  well  as  nenepolies  wfaich 
mtrict  iu  freedom,  mnst  be  abandoned.  KnrUisiiii 
prhp^es  to  trades  may  have  been  necessary  in  Aek 
tnAmcy,  like  nnrtore  to  childhood,  bat  they  becaws 
fetters  and  impedunents  in  natnrity.  The  pidicj  of 
entire  freedom  of  industry  is  now  generally  ieoQ|*» 
nised.  The  functions  of  government  are  limiled  to 
Huperintendence ;  they  are  the  stewards  of  the  coarse, 
whose  duties  oonaist  in  seeing  £euT  play,  and  sck 
VMring  obstmctions,  leaving  the  prize  oif  opnlenoe 
In  the  aaooeisful  competitor. 

Not  only  will  fieedom  of  rndtotry,  but  also  fsae- 
dom  of  mind  be  ertaUished,  No  errors,  profitabb 
to  the  few  and  hartfal  to  the  many,  will  be  tolerated. 
£¥ery  dogma  and  asiumption  must  be  submitted  ta 
the  testof  dacussion,  and  its  troth  or  fidlacy  demoifc 
atcated*  As  the  end  oi  government  is  the  pabKe 
C^od^  no  partial  interests,  bolstered  np  at  the  ea- 
pease  of  the  general  interest,  will  be  suffered  l» 
Thus,  by  the^pQfuNsaoiC  kaxnMlfe^  laws 
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iiKtittttioiis  wili  benBHiel»€oittrilnU»totdittrkg»* 

The  manifest  tendency  of  the-  uapro»WMC»ts  m  tlie 
English  govennneiit  now  in  pcogicas  i»  to  ide«tify 
its  interests  with  those  of  the  people^  to  difest  it  ^ 
every  thing  like  a  cc»porate  and  cxclowve  kiterest 
separate  from  that  ®f  the  comiiHinity.  Thi»  i*  the 
end  mainly  scMight  to  be  aocon^isised  bfy  tiie  ctt^ 
fbreement  of  public  economy;  it  is  not  tboogfat  that 
lociefy  will  be  materially  benefited  by  the  saving  of 
o»eer  fiTe  m^lions  i»  Ihe  Mttiottal  cxpenditsre;  but 
the  reduction  ef  lavish  sakctes^  and  unmerited  pen^ 
sions^  and  sineciiredy  divests  poiwer  of  its  corrupt  aad 
extraoeoaa  supports — aappofi  extraneoiB  and  c^ 
posed  to  the  interests  of  the  people^,  and  wbiciir  baa 
caused  it»  agents  to  look  more  to  the  emolimieiits  el 
administration  than  the  public  we^foe — and  whidl 
eocmpt  and  extraneous  sapport  has  aatoratly  tended 
to  render  the  mstraments  of  asdiority  aneasy  al:, 
and  averse  to,  the  freedom  and  enlightenment  of  tho 
people,,  lest  it  should  distm'b  or  Morten  the  term  of 
eajoyment  of  theie  faciitioaa  advantages*  When 
government  is  based  on  the  general  interest,  il  mast 
be  favourable  to  every  change  and  every  measure 
wbieh  tends  to  the  benefit  of  that  intecest. 
.  The  same  reasonii^  applies  to-  the  reform  of  tie 
judicial  admin  istratioa^  the  established  church,  and 
corporations;  it  is.  not  aierely  the  saving  which 
iato  accrue  fiom  the  abolitioR  of  Wgai  fees,,  tithes, 
and  mutticipai  ccwraptioB^  but  the  ta^vs^vaws^'^H^ 
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pabulum  and  vicious  motives  which  support  interests 
ezercisiDg  great  influence  in  society,  and  rendering 
them  favourable  to,  and  not  jealous  of  and  opposed 
to,  the  common  weal. 

Leaving  law  and  government,  let  us  advert  to  the 
subject  of  Morals. 

The  basis  of  morality,  like  that  of  law,  is  utility. 
Moral  obligations  result  from  experience  of  the  evil 
consequences  of  their  violation.  They  differ  from- 
laws  in  being  left  to  the  cognizance  of  individuals, 
and  not  being  enforced  by  public  authority.  They 
also  differ  in  their  consequences.  Criminal  actions 
affect  society;  immoral  ones  chiefly  the  authors. 
Though  the  latter  are  less  atrocious  they  are  often 
more  hurtful  to  the  perpetrators  than  the  former. 
Take  theft  and  drunkenness  for  illustrations.  Steal- 
ing is  a  crime  because  it  renders  the  possession  of 
property  insecure,  but  the  punishment  of  the  delin- 
quent only  indirectly  involves  his  family  and  con- 
nexions. On  the  other  hand,  inebriety  operates  very 
differently ;  it  scarcely  affects  the  community,  but  it 
is  the  source  of  ruin  to  the  individual,  and,  mostly, 
to  every  one  dependent  upon  him,  or  with  whom  he 
is  connected. 

The  ties  of  morality  bind  all,  but  the  same  actions 
do  not  affect  all  classes  alike,  because  their  con^ 
quences  are  different.  Actions  which  are  only  fol- 
lies in  the  rich  may  amount  to  almost  crimes  in  the 
poor.  Idleness  and  intemperance,  for  example,  are 
completely  ruinous  to  the  domestic  comforts  of  a 
mechanic  or  tradesman,  while  to  the  opulent,  how* 
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ever  personally  degrading,  they  are  comparatively 
innoxious.  Economy,  order,  and  punctuality,  are 
cardinal  virtues  in  the  industrious ;  in  the  wealthy 
they  are  of  secondary  consideration  :  they  are  vices 
in  all,  but  poverty  and  destruction  to  some. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  run  into  an  ethical  disqui- 
sition, for  there  is  no  dearth  of  moral  teachers :  most 
men  know  the  obligations  of  virtue,  only  they  want 
fortitude  to  practise  them.  This  can  only  be  ac- 
quired by  the  formation  of  good  habits,  and  a  firm 
resolution  not  to  incur  great  permanent  evils  for 
slight  momentary  enjoyments,  and  these  again  must 

be  the  result  of  sound  education. 

The  third  and  last  consideration  is  the  influence 

of  Manners  on  social  happiness.    The  usages  of. 

society  have  established  certain  forms,  founded  on. 
experience  of  their  utility,  to  regulate  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  individuals.  Though  neglect  of  these 
forms  is  not  so  great  an  evil  as  a  violation  of  the 
laws,  or  of  morals,  still  they  cannot  be  disregarded 
without  mutual  inconvenience  and  annoyance.  The 
pleasures  and  occupations  of  the  higher  classes 
resulting  chiefly  from  social  intercourse,  the  rules  of 
politeness  established  among  them  are  more  nu- 
merous and  more  scrupulously  observed  than  among* 
the  industrious  orders ;  but  no  class  can  disregard 
them  with  impunity.  Among  all  a  mutual  defer- 
ence and  reciprocity  of  feeling  are  essential  to  enjoy- 
ment. A  person  rude  in  nature,  arrogant  and 
assuming,  indifierent  to  the  comforts  and  conve- 
i^iences  of  others^  must  be  a  nuisaac^  ^Vii^  «<i^r^ 
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one  would  be  desironv  to  tbn  er  lAttte,    Thiie 

who  do  not  sufficiently  tpprecnte  Urn  yake  of  Af# 
minor  viitnes,  have  ooly  t»  test  then  by  civperieweev 
tttd  cotttrast  the  rriaitife  ttdnntaget  of  m  neglMt  ani 
observance  of  them  in  tociety:  the  one  »  atl  ftrife, 
eontradiction,  telfitbncsa,  aad  assamption ;  thaofto 
ag^reeableaets,  concofd,  and  at  least  flie  sembkuer 
of  disinterestedness^-one  is  peace^  the  odier  war,  ok 
the  donettie  hearth. 

In  manners,  ao  other  thm^,  extivnes  ate  to  bir 
avoided.  The  okgect  oi  poiitenesB,  as  well  aa  law* 
and  morals,  is  utility.  Useless  restraints  their  atfe 
to  be  shunned.  Liberty  is  itself  an  enjoyment,  aiKf 
wo  restriction  on  ft  should  be  imposed  merely  for 
file  sake  of  an  unprofitable  etiquette,  but  only  for 
some  compensating  advantage.  If  men  were  alf 
ittrtoous,  laws  won  Id  be  unnecessary ;  if  they  weier 
ail  rational  and  disinterested,  there  would  be  no  neecl 
of  Ibrnis  of  poiiteaess :  the  obligations  of  the  former 
are  imposed  to  restrain  the  vicious  and  tio^fit,  antf 
of  the  latter  the  selfish  and  low-minded. 

In  order  to  avoid  running  into  commonplaeei 
scmarks  on  such  old-fashioned  topics,  I  shall  con^ 
elude  with  two  observations.  The  first  is,  that 
though  laws  appear  to  claim  the  highest  attention  m 
every  well-^dered  community,  yet  they  are  not  sc» 
vitally  interesting  to  the  bulk  of  society  as  morale 
and  manners.  Many  persons,  during  a  long  lifi^, 
never  become  obnoxious  to  the  laws  in  any  capaeity; 
they  never  violate  them,  neither  have  they  occasion 
to  enforce  them  against  any  iadivideNfe^.    To  tiiettf 
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the  ^hole  apparatus  of  courts,  magistrates,  and 
judicial  procedure  are  a  dead  letter ;  they  benefit,  it 
is  true,  from  the  protection  they  afford,  but  their  own 
personal  conduct  is  quite  unaffected  by  their  opera- 
tions. Can  the  same  be  said  of  morals  and  man- 
ners? Certainly  not.  No  one  can  pass  through 
life  without  being  gratified  or  annoyed  by  the  good 
or  ill  demeanour  of  his  neighbours,  friends,  and  ac- 
quaintance. The  relative  importance  then  of  laws, 
morals,  and  manners,  must  be  evident ;  good  laws 
are  of  contingent  benefit  to  some ;  correct  morals 
and  manners  of  interest  to  all.  The  second  observa- 
tion applies  to  the  different  powers  for  enforcing  the 
several  obligations  we  have  been  considering.  Laws 
are  enforced  by  the  state ;  morals  and  manners  by 
individuals ;  a  breach  of  one  is  penal,  the  other  only 
disgraceful;  fear  upholds  one,  honour  the  other. 
These  different  species  of  coercion  readily  account 
for  the  different  degress  of  restraint  imposed  by  laws 
and  manners,  on  the  mean  and  high-minded,  the 
cultivated  and  uncultivated  portions  of  mankind. 
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CHAP.  VIL 

RIGHTS   OF    PROPERTY. 

Ill  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  two  mode»  may  be 
adopted  ;  either  it  may  be  cultivated  in  comtnon  or . 
iudiridually  ;  the  disadvantage  of  the  former  is  that 
it  makes  no  distinction  between  the  weak  and  strongs 
the  idle  and  industrious :  for  superior  exertion  and 
ability  there  is  no  superior  reward.  Under  tUa 
system,  the  world  would  not  be  reclaimed — men  will 
not  williagiy  labour  for  others ;  to  stimulate  exertion^ 
rewards  must  in  some  degree  be  proportioned  to  de-» 
sert.  Appropriation,  therefore,  or  the  right  of  every 
one  to  enjoy  the  produce  of  his  industry,  became 
necessary  to  the  efiPective  cultivation  of  the  earth; 
each  man  having  a  portion  of  land  allotted  to  him 
in  which  he  vested  his  labour,  became  entitled  to  its 
produce.  This  was  probably  the  foundation  of 
property  in  the  soil.  By  its  introduction,  no  man*s 
natural  rights  can  be  said  to  have  been  extinguished 
or  encroached  upon  ;  the  earth  before  lay  common 
to  all,  but  unprofitable  to  all — by  appropriation  it 
has  been  made  valuable  to  all.  Farther  than  this  it 
does  not  appear  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  origin 
of  the  rights  of  property  ;  their  obvious  utility  must 
have  forced  themselves  on  every  people  on  first 
emerging  from  the  barbarous  state. 

A  state  of  society  in  which  there  is  equality  of 
possessions,  in  which  each  man  tills  his  own  land, 
and  raises  the  food  and  c\vi\>[C\tv^  xv&^^^'a.'^x'^  lo  his 
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vantSy  appears  at  fint  sight  very  fasciQating.  It 
favours  that  feeling  of  independence  so  dear  to  the 
hnman  heart.  But  if  we  reflect  on  the  tendency 
of  such  a  mode  of  social  or  rather  a&ti-soctal  exis« 
tence,  we  shall  find  it  pregnant  with  misery. 

In  the  first  place,  the  mere  labour  of  society  would 
be  greatly  augmented*  As  each  person's  means 
would  not  exceed  his  current  necessities,  they  would 
not  exceed  the  amount  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  himself  and  family,  the  idea  of  capitalists  is  pre- 
cluded, and  consequently  no  expedient  for  saving 
labour  by  machinery  or  otherwise,  could  be  em« 
ployed.  All  would  be  engaged  in  spade  husbandry 
or  other  manual  occupation.  Such  a  disadvaii-» 
tageous  mode  of  exertion  would  obviously  be  very 
unproductive ;  it  would  yield  none  of  the  luxurteSf 
and  barely  the  comforts,  of  life ;  people  would  hardly 
be  better  off  than  the  cotter  peasantry  of  Ireland^ 
or  the  pauper  colonists  of  Holland ;  and  the  wholi 
of  society  would  be  literally  brought  under  the 
primitive  curse  inflicted  on  our  first  parents.  If  the 
physical  wants  were  supplied  with  so  much  difficulty, 
the  mental  ones  would  be  totally  neglected.  A# 
each  would  be  fully  occupied  in  providing  suste* 
nance,  there  would  be  no  spare  time  to  any  for 
intellectual  pursuits.  If  science,  philosophy,  and 
the  arts  had  existed,  they  would  speedily  fall  into 
disuse  and  oblivion.  Ignorance  and  barbarism  would 
overspread  the  land.  Men  would  become  unac^ 
quainted  with  themselves  and  with  tho  natural  phe* 
xiomena  by  which  they  are  lursoundeA*   '^Wvt  \f^s^ 
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history  and  future  destiny  would  be  alike  sbut  from 
view ;  they  would  move,  as  it  were,  in  darkness—^ 
the  victims  of  suspicion,  of  mutual  mistrust  and 
superstitious  fears — a  prey  to  all  those  calamities 
which  are  known  to  be  inseparable  from  savage  life 
when  divested  of  the  illusions  of  the  imagination* 

From  such  a  state  of  universal  toil  and  dreariness, 
one  naturally  tunis  to  the  more  cheerful  appearatice 
which  actual  society  presents,  and  one  of  whose 
chief  advantages  is  derived  from  the  circumstance 
that  certain  classes  are  exempt  from  at  least  the 
necessity  of  bodily  labour.  Now  this  advantage 
could  not  be  possessed  without  a  certain  degree 
of  inequality  in  men's  fortunes ;  in  other  words,  the 
existence  of  a  proprietary  class.  Property  is  not 
a  free  gift  of  Nature;  the  value  even  of  landed 
property  is  chiefly  a  product  of  labour ;  it  is  almost 
entirely  capital,  or  the  produce  of  anterior  industry. 
But  if  this  capital  or  property  did  not  exist,  there 
would  be  no  fund  in  reserve  to  maintain  a  class 
of  persons  occupied  in  what  have  been  very  inaccu* 
rately  termed  unproductive  employments :  all  would 
be  engaged  in  procuring  food  or  raiment,  and  nonie 
could  exclusively  devote  themselves  to  the  pursuits 
of  literature,  science,  and  legislation. 

Besides  augmenting  the  produce  of  the  earth,  and 
creating  a  surplus  beyond  the  wants  of  the  pro* 
ducers,  the  rights  of  property  have  other  advantages ; 
they  preserve  it  to  maturity.  **  We  may  judge," 
says  Dr.  Paley,  "  what  would  be  the  effects  of  a 
community  of  right  to  the  productions  of  the  earth, 
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from  the  trifling  specimens  we  see  of  it  at  present. 
A  cherry-tree  in  a  hedge-row,  nuts  in  a  wood,  the 
grass  of  an  unstinted  pasture,  are  seldom  of  much 
advantage  to  any  body,  because  people  do  not  wait 
for  the  proper  season  of  reaping  them.  Com,  if  any 
were  sown,  would  never  ripen;  lambs  and  calves  would 
never  grow  up  to  sheep  and  cows,  because  the  first 
person  that  met  them  would  reflect,  that  he  had  better 
take  them  as  they  are  than  leave  them  to  another." 

Property  also  prevents  contests.  War  and  waste, 
tumult  and  confusion,  must  be  unavoidable  and 
eternal  where  there  is  not  enough  for  alUand  where 
there  are  no  rules  to  adjust  the  division. 

Further  it  improves  the  conveniency  of  living  by 
facilitating  the  division  of  employments.  Without 
property  this  would  be  impossible,  for  there  could 
be  no  exchanges  of  commodities ;  in  a  community 
of  goods,  every  thing  would  belong  to  every  body ; 
no  one  would  have  any  production  which  he  could 
call  his  own,  and  which  he  would  be  entitled  to 
exchange  for  the  production  of  another  man.  We 
should  thus  be  deprived  of  one  of  the  chief  advan- 
tages of  civilized  life.  When  a  man  is  from  neces- 
sity his  own  tailor,  tent-maker,  carpenter,  cook, 
huntsman,  and  fisherman,  it  is  not  probable  that  he 
will  be  expert  at  any  of  his  callings.  Hence  the 
rude  habitations,  furniture,  clothing,  and  implements 
of  savages  ;  and  the  tedious  length  of  time  all  their 
operations  require. 

Upon  these  several  accounts,  we  may  vent^':^^ 
^ith  few  exceptions,  to  piono\raee|  \Sci»X  «s«tL  ^^^ 
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poorest  and  wont  pronded,  tn  oouttries  wlwie 
property,  and  the  conaequenoes  of  property  prevail, 
are  in  a  better  Bttuation  whh  respect  to  food,  raiment, 
houses,  and  what  are  called  the  necesaanes  of  life, 
than  any  one  in  places  where  most  things  remain  in 
common. 

Against  the  institntion  of  property,  it  is  urged  that 
it  is  the  scarce  of  competititm  among  mankiod. 
This,  on  reflection,  will  be  found  a  recommendation. 
Property  is  mostly  the  reward  of  ability,  sobriety, 
and  perseyerance.  Without  its  stimulating  agency> 
we  should  have  little  eminence,  social,  moral,  or 
intellectual.  The  innate  tendency  of  man  is  to 
repose,  not  to  persevering  exertion;  and  if  superior 
application,  superior  enterprise,  or  superior  endow- 
ments, were  not  rewarded^  few  would  sedulously 
devote  themselves  to  trade,  agriculture,  manufac^ 
tures,  and  the  useful  arts.  In  pursuit  of  these,  an 
honourable — not  a  greedy ,  short-sighted,  and  &*audu- 
lent — spirit  of  competition  is  salutary,  by  stimulating 
invention  and  rivalry,  which  tend  to  general  cheap- 
ness, excellence,  and  accommodation. 

For  competition,  Mr.  Owen  would  substitute  ea*> 
eperation.  But  do  not  the  several  classes  of  society 
already  co-operate  in  the  most  advantageous  manner 
for  the  common  benefit  of  the  community  ?  One 
class  is  occupied  in  rural  industry,  another  in  manu- 
factures and  commerce,  another  in  science  and 
letters.  Each  is  rewarded,  not  always  perhaps,  but 
mostly  in  proportion  to  desert:  but  the  claims 
of  merit  would  not  be  recessed  under  Mr.  Owen*s 
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tfjttem ;  the  iodoleiit  wottU  reap  the  re#ardl  of  the 
industnoat,  the  victouft  of  the  more  deserving.  Thii 
it  more  like  etnjwratian  than  co-opernttotia^  the  prfaip 
ciple  of  the  old  monattic  tnatitutioiit  and  comfti^rcisd 
moDopotiea-^^ssociations  of  whose  stagnating,  d^ 
basing  and  injurions  tendency  the  vorid  ha$  already 
jhad  sufficient  experience* 

-.  Rousseau,  the  Abbi  Mably,  Godwin  and  PainHy 
Juive  objected  to  the  institution  of  property*  the 
partiality  of  its  adtantages*  They  allow  that  it  is 
iKlvantageous  to  those  who  possess  property,  ba£ 
contend  that  it  is  disadvantageous  to  those  who  havf 
none*  '*  It  has  tended,'*  says  Paine,  '*  to  make  one 
jpart  of  society  more  s^uent,  and  the  other,  part  more 
woretched  than  would  have  been  the  lot. of;  either  i|i 
•  natural  state."  The  radical  difference  betweee 
the  civilized  and  natural  state  is,  that  in  the  latter, 
mil  are  poor — all  are  ia  a  state  of  discomfort,  inse* 
eurity,  and  privation,  and  none  are  rich.  But  even 
in  this  state  there  is  not  exact  equality  of  condition ; 
all  are  not  equally  strong,  dexterous,  and  ptrseyer* 
lag  in  fishing,  hunting,  and  hut^building ;  and  thesf 
inequalities  of  endowments  produce  ineqtiaiitiesin  the 
rewards  of  their  exertions*  In  the  civil  or  nature) 
state,  no  two  individuals  are  exactly  alike,  either  ie 
mental  or  physical  qualities;  they  differ  in  their  habits 
as  in  their  stature,  complexion  and  strength^  and 
supposing  an  equality  of  possessions  was  at  any  tim^ 
forcibly  established,  it  could  not  possibly  coutinui 
for  a  day  or  hardly  an  hoiir,'-*HK>me  would  be  more 
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irasteful  than  others,  aome  more  induatrious  and 
inventive.      There   may   douhtleaa  be  inatitutioos 
which  tend  to  aggravate  the  inequalities  inseparabla 
from  human  nature;  these  institutiona  may  hav» 
risen  from  the  predominance  of  proprietary  influence 
in  legislation ;  but  such  abuses  are  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  the  utility  of  the  right  of  property,  and 
the  progress  of  society  must  necessarily  tend  to  alle- 
viate them ;  the  right  of  property  of  itself  is  an 
unmixed  and  universal  benefit.     Without  its  pro- 
tection, the  rich  would  become  poor,  and  the  poor 
be  unable  to  become  rich,  and  all  would  sink  to  the 
same  bottomless  abyss  of  misery  and  barbarism.     It 
gives  no  exclusive  advantage^t  only  gives  general 
security ;    it  does  not  take  from  one  to  give  1o 
another,  it  only  says  to  all — labour ,  andlBhall  ttiJU 
care  that  none  shall  be  permitted  to  rob  you  of  the 
produce  of  your  exertions,      ''It  is  the  securitj 
of  property,"  says  Bentham,  ''  that  has  overcome 
the  natural  aversion  of  man  from  labour,  that  has 
given  him  the  empire  of  the  earth,  that  has  given 
him  a  fixed  and  permanent  residence,  that  has  im« 
planted  in  his  breast  the  love  of  his  country  and 
of  posterity.       To  enjoy    immediately — to    enjoy 
without  labour,  is  the  natural  inclination  of  every 
man.     This  inclination  must  be  restrained ;  for  its 
obvious  tendency  is  to  arm  all  those  who  have 
nothing  against  those  who  have  something.    The 
law  which  restrains  this    inclination,    and   which 
secures  to  every  individual    the  quiet  enjoyment 
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of  the  fruits  of  his  industry,  is  the  most  splendid 
achievement  of  legislative  wisdom—the  noblest  tri« 
umph  of  which  humanity  has  to  boast.*'— -Troif^ 
,4^  Legisiation^  ii,  ^.  37 . 


CHAP.  VIII. 

INSTITUTION  OF  MARRIAGE* 

The  civil  institution  next  in  importance  to  that 
of  private  property,  is  the  contract  of  marriage. 
Writers  who  have  disputed  the  policy  of  property- 
rights  have  naturally  also  disputed  the  policy  of 
matrimonial  rights,  and  have  considered  the  appro- 
priation of  women,  like  the  appropriation  of  land, 
^  infringement  of  the  common  immunities  of  man- 
kind. The  analogy  between  marriage  and  property 
is  striking,  and  the  chief  arguments  which  vindicate 
the  utility  of  one,  are  applicable  to  the  other. 
.  1. — Marriage  is  favourable  to  an  increase  in  the 
number,  and  improvement  in  the  character  of 
females. 

If  an  increase  of  women,  like  an  increase  of  the 
produce  of  the  earth,  be  conducive  to  the  happiness 
of  men — which  no  one  will  deny — whatever  tends  to 
multiply  the  number  must  be  esteemed  advanta^eA>y%* 


IBut  for  obvious  reasons  the  irr^ttlarities  of  promli- 
'Ciioiis  intercoune  are  vnfaToarsblef  to  the  malttplie*' 
-tion  of  the  species ;  even  in  countries  where  poi^ 
gamy  prevails  it  is  known  to  pperale  ae  a  chetok 
on  the  population;  and  such  must  be  its  natural 
tendency,  for  this  reason,  that  as  the  two  sexes  are 
nearly  equal  in  number,  if  one  man  has  more  wives 
than  one,  another  must  have  less,  so  that  the  efTect 
is  similar,  though  in  a  less  degree,  to  women  being 
held  in  common. 

Not  only  would  the  number  be  fewer,  but  they 
would  be  rendered  less  valuable.  A  woman  in  com- 
mon would  be  like  a  field  in  common,  or  a  cbUd 
%rith  many  parents ;  there  would  be  no  concenilration 
of  care  upon  any  particular  female;  all  those  ties 
and  obligations  which  unite  parties  in  marriage,  asd 
give  them  a  mutual  interest,  would  be  dissolved. 
The  effect  of  this  would  be  a  general  depreciatioo  of 
women  in  society ;  they  would  be  treated  with  lesi 
attention  and  consideration ;  they  would  be  like  the 
tir  we  breathe^  necessary  to  life,  but  not  being  ap- 
propriated,  they  would  have  no  exchangeable  price. 
But  as  they  lost  their  value  the  same  pains  would 
aot  be  bestowed  on  their  cultivation ;  their  education 
and  bringing  up  would  be  neglected  :  all  the  graces 
and  accomplishments  which  add  as  much  to  the 
iralue  of  females  as  the  arts  of  the  horticulturist  add 
to  the  products  of  the  conservatory,  would  be  aban- 
doned, as  an  useless  expenditure  on  a  commodi^  so 
ordiniMry  as  women  would  then  become. 
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2. — Marriage  preserves  womeo  to  maturity. 

Withoot  marriage  the  same  reasoBS  would  not 
exist  for  interdicting  sexual  intercourse  till  females 
attain  to  womanhood*  The  chastity  of  the  bride  is 
her  most  Valuable  portion;  in  a  community  q{ 
women  there  would  be  no  such  future  contingency 
for  which  the  harvest  need  be  husbanded.  Females 
would  be  similarly  situated  to  the  cherry-tree  in  a 
•bedge  row,  or  nnts  in  a  wood  without  owner,  and 
which  has  been  aUuded  to  in  the  case  of  property; 
^hey  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  any  one»  because 
people  would  not  wait  for  the  proper  season  of 
gathering  them ;  each  would  be  fearful  of  being  ai^ 
ticipated  by  his  neighbour,  and  the  young  be  pre* 
maturely  defloured. 

3. — It  prevents  contests. 

The  value  of  women  differs  as  much  as  any  of  th^ 
goods  of  life,  arising  from  diversity  of  personal 
attractions,  temper,  and  accomplishments.  Were 
they  not  appropriated  by  .marriage,  the  contests  that 
would  ensue  for  the  possession  of  the  most  estimable 
would  be  furious  and  unceasing.  The  desire  of 
gain  frequently  calls  into  action  the  furious  passions 
of  men,  but  the  conflicts  from  lust  would  be  far  more 
dreadful.  Nations  have  gone  to  war  for  one  woman, 
but  if  the  whole  sex  were  open  to  contention  the 
world  would  be  in  arms ;  and  not  unfrequently  tht 
(^ject  of  contest  be  sacrificed  in  the  struggle.  In 
place  of  such  calamities  how  superior  is  the  existing 
arrangement!  The  Ibts  are  marked  out,  the  fair 
are  open  to  the  competitiou  of  aUe— ^^  Tscsvaf^f^^ 
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every  one  is  at  liberty  to  make  proposals,  and  the 
most  worthy,  or  most  favoured,  wins  the  prize. 
When  two  parties  have  agreed,  the  unsuccessful 
candidates  are  precluded  from  further  interference ; 
and  thus,  by  an  admirable  civil  contrivance,  is  a 
division  of  the  most  precious  of  earth's  products 
effected  without  violence,  tumult,  or  disorder. 

4. — It  improves  the  conveniency  of  living. 

This  it  does  two  ways.  Viewed  as  a  common 
partnership,  marriage  tends  to  facilitate  and  lessen 
tlie  duties  of  each ;  having  a  common  interest  it  also 
tends  to  their  mutual  improvement  and  advantage. 
It  likewise  improves  living  by  promoting  independ- 
ence ;  each  family  constitutes  a  separate  community 
in  the  state,  united  by  a  sort  of  federative  union,  and 
only  amenable  to  the  general  laws  of  society  in  such 
matters  as  affect  the  general  interests:  we  thus 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  natural  liberty,  combined 
with  the  advantages  of  social  organization. 

Having  shown  the  analogy  subsisting  between 
marriage  and  property,  I  might  advert  to  reasons 
peculiar  to  the  former,  and  which  do  not  apply  to 
the  latter :  such  as  the  example  of  other  orders  of 
the  creation,  and  the  necessity  of  the  nuptial  tie  for 
the  well-educating  and  nurture  of  children ;  but 
these  are  topics  familiar  to  every  mind  which  has 
bestowed  the  slightest  attention  on  the  subject. 

I  shall  conclude  with  inserting  some  extrava- 
gances published  on  the  subject  of  marriage  upwards 
of  forty  years  ago  by  a  distinguished  living  writer. 
In  the  introductory  chapter  to  this  Part  I  endea 
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Youred  to  show  that  philosophers  are  ofteo  as  mad 
io  their  way  as  the  empirical  enthusiast,  and  that 
the  judicious  applicatioa  and  limitation  of  general 
principles  to  their  legitimate  issues,  are  quite  as  im- 
portant as  their  discovery.  Hear  what  an  apostle  of 
the  new  light  propounded  on  the  subject  we  have 
been  considering : — 

"Add  to  this  that  marriage  as  now  understood  is  a  monopoly, 
and  the  worst  of  monopolies.  So  long  as  two  human  beings 
are  forbidden  by  positive  institutions  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
their  own  mind^  prejudice  will  ever  be  alive  and  vigorous.  So 
long  as  I  seek,  hf  despotic  and  artificial  means,  to  engross  a 
woman  to  myself,  and  to  prohibit  my  nliohbour  from  proving 
his  superior  claim,  I  am  guilty  of  the  most  odious  seyishness. 
Over  this  imaginary  prize  men  watch  with  perpetual  jealousy ; 
and  one  man  finds  his  desire  and  his  capacity  to  circumvent  as 
much  excited,  as  the  other  is  excited  to  traverse  his  piojects 
and  frustrate  his  hopes.  As  long  as  this  state  of  society  con- 
tinues, philanthropy  will  be  crossed  and  checked  in  a  thousand 
ways,  and  the  still  augmenting  stream  of  abuse  will  continue  to 
flow."' — Enquiry  conunwig  Political  Justice,  v.  ii.  p.  499.  Edit. 
t796. 

'  « In  a  state  of  equality  it  will  be  a  question  of  no  importance  to 
know  who  is  the  parent  of  each  individual  clnld.  It  is  aristoeracy» 
self-love,  and  family  pride,  that  teach  us  to  set  a  value  upon  it 
at  present.  I  ought  to  prefer  no  human  being  to  another,  be- 
cause that  being  is  my  father,  my  wife,  or  my  son,  but  because  for 
reasons  which  equally  appeal  to  all  understandings,  that  being  it 
entitled  to  preference.  One  among  the  measure;)  which  will 
successively  be  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  democracy,  and  that 
probably  at  no  great  distance,  is  the  abolition  of  suaNAMBa."-— 
Ibid,  p.  503. 

This  must  assuredly  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  Uto« 
piaiiism.    The  commencement  of  th&  lSx^wOck>je«<^ 
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kition  produced  an  intellectual  intozicatiOQ  in  many 
who  afterwards  lived  to  be  sobered.  Every  thii^ 
sid  was  deemed  presnmptively  bad^  and  every  ^ing 
mew  presamptively  good.  It  was  a  rash  between  two 
extremes. 


CHAP.  IX. 

POPL'LAR   EDUCATION. 


Obj«ct  Mid  Neoeatty  of  Education— Ovgbt  to  be  adaptod  Is 
liitare  Occupation — Maintenanoa  and  Cboioe  of  "Empkfm 
mcnt— Braachea  of  Knowledga  eonstitnting  Popular  Inatnw* 
Cion— Domeatio  Koonomj — Art  of  I'reaenrioy  Health — Laws 
and' Moral  Phiioaophy — Property  and  GoTeroment — Pali* 
tical  Economy — Superstitioua  Feara  and  Apprebeaaiona— 
Popular Kducation,  a  duty  impoaed  on  tba  State —  How  it  auj 
be  promoted  by  Pariah  Schools,  the  Magistney.  Cleigjv 
Fiaeal  Regulations,  and  Employera  of  WQriq>eople— Objeo» 
tions  to  National  Education  considered ->Progieta  of  Eda* 
cation  in  England — Connexion  of  Education  with  the  In* 
erette  of  Crime  "-Improvement  in  the  Character  of  the 
People — Distinction  between  Moral  and  Pl^raical  KaoWr 
ledge — Infloenoe  of  Education  on  Happineaa  and  CoadyflS 
of  Life. 

Education  is  acquiring  in  infancy  the  knowledge 
useful  to  ourselves  and  others  in  maturity.  It  is  not 
limited  to  book-leamiog ;  the  learning  of  a  nselbl 
art  or  trade,  the  attainment  by  practice  of  habits 
of  industry  and  application  ;  the  mastering  of  a  re^ 
creation  or  accomplishment  favourable  to  health, 
onoeenl  aniusementy  or  general  convenience;  all 


t)iese  are  alike  educatidntl  acquirements,  valuable 
as  tending  to  augroeot  iBdividttal  and  social  hap» 
piness. 

We  have  improved  so  greatly  ovar  the  rudeness 
and  helplessness  ot*  nature*  that  art  and  science 
co-operate  in  die  pursuits  of  every  class  of  society^ 
In  the  forms  and  usages  of  civil  life,  in  domestic 
economy,  in  manufactures,  commerce,  and  profes* 
sions,  the  improvements  ane  almost  innumerable 
which  facilitate  social  intercourse,  economise  expea* 
diture,  multiply  and  perfect  the  products  of  industry. 
The  great  end  of  education  is  to  place  within  the 
reach  of  infancy  these  results  of  experience,  to  ta* 
crease  individual  power — power  to  augment  the  good 
and  lessen  the  evil  incident  to  humanity. 

The  contrast  between  a  naked  savage  and  armed 
man  is  not  greater  than  between  the  untutored  and 
educated.  A  person  commencing  his  career  without 
previous  culture  is  shorn  of  his  fair  proportions — his 
term  of  existence  is  abridgt^d,  and  he  enters  on  the 
race  of  life  at  every  disadvantage.  Hence  arises 
the  obligation  imposed  on  parents,  and  which  natural 
affecdoa  prompts  them  to  discharge.  The  ties  of 
nature  bind  them  to  the  maintenance  of  their  off* 
spring;  but  they  are  not  less  bound  to  provide  them 
with  the  restources  of  knowledge.  Without  these, 
they;  only  give  then  (existence  which  may  be  an 
affliction  unaccompanied  with  the  means  to  maia- 
tain  it;  they  are  placed  on  the  stage  of  life  where 
their  moral  and  physical  powers  are  stunted,  or  not 
developed;  and  lameuess,  blindness,  or  other  infiicr 
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mity  would  hardly  subject  ihem  to  greater  privatloDi 
in  the  enjoyments  and  competitions  of  the  world. 

Society  suffers  as  well  as  individuals  by  this 
omission.  Education  is  the  best  branch  of  social 
police,  inasmuch  as  it  destroys  the  chief  se^ds 
of  crime,  want,  and  ignorance.  Dr,  Paley  has 
forcibly  remarked  that  to  send  an  uneducated  child 
into  the  world,  is  little  better  than  to  turn  out  a  mad 
dog  or  wild  beast  into  the  streets.  Children  so  un- 
fortunately  situated  have  not  equal  chances  of  hap- 
piness ;  they  are  mostly  miserable  and  often  vicious, 
either  from  the  indigence  which  want  of  training  ia 
habits  of  industry  and  arts  of  life  tend  to  induce,  or 
from  the  want  of  some  rational  and  inofieiisive  occu- 
pation. 

It  ia  unnecessary,  however,  at  this  day,  to  insist 
on  the  advantages  of  learning.  The  pleasure  as  well 
as  the  profit  to  be  reaped  from  knowledge,  are  now 
generally  recognised.  If  the  time  ever  esisted  when 
any  class  of  society  sought  an  advantage  by  keeping 
the  rest  in  ignorance,  it  is  past,  and  all  alike  seek 
peace,  security,  and  prosperity  from  the  diffusion  of 
intelligence.  Men  are  divided,  not  upon  (he  utility 
of  popular  instruction,  but  upon  the  kind  of  know- 
ledge of  which  it  ought  to  consist,  and  the  most 
efficient  means  of  its  communication.  My  object 
will  be  to  submit  a  few  remarks  on  both  these 
branches  of  inquiry. 

A  primary  maxim  of  education  is  that  the  course 
of  instruction  should  be  adapted  to  the  futi 
patjons  of  life.     Knowledge  of  any  kind  cannot  be 
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f^  detriment^  bnt  it  is  obvious  that  the  acquirements 
most  essential  to  the  possessor  in  the  pursuits  and 
IKCCSsities  of  his  station  ought  to  be  first  secured. 
This  rule  is  so  self-evident  that  only  the  most  inju- 
dicious neglect  its  observance. 

As  education  ought  to  have  a  reference  to  the 
atmosphere  in  ^hich  we  are  destined  to  live  and 
move — a  different  course  of  instruction  is  prescribed 
for  the  different  orders  of  society.  Those  bom  to 
the  inheritance  of  a  fortune,  or  to  professional  or 
legislative  duties,  require  a  species  of  knowledge  and 
tccomplishment  the  advantages  of  which  would  not 
reward  the  cost  of  acquisition  to  those  intended  for 
a  different  sphere  of  life.  Again,  a  merchant,  manu- 
facturer, or  even  an  artizan,  requires  knowledge  that 
would  be  comparatively  valueless  to  a  ploughman. 

In  this  remark  it  is  not  meant  that  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  of  any  kind,  useful  or  ornamental, 
should  be  interdicted  to  any  class  of  the  commu- 
nity. This  would  be  unjust,  and  often  hurtful  to 
society.  Individuals  are  constantly  being  found  in 
ail  the  walks  of  life  with  singular  aptitude  for  pur- 
suits quite  foreign  to  their  occupation  ;  and  indeed 
it  has  been  truly  remarked,  that  the  most  valuable 
discoveries  in  the  arts  and  sciences  have  mostly  been 
made  by  persons  not  immediately,  or  as  one  may 
tay  officially  engaged  in  their  cultivation.  My  re- 
mark is  only  meant  to  fix  a  general  rule,  not  its 
exceptions.  I  may  further  observe,  in  order  to  limit 
the  scope  of  our  subject,  that  my  purpose  is  not  to 
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treat  on  education  generally,  but  only  upon  Chat 
branch  of  it  applicable  to  the  industrious  orderf, 
or  what  is  usually  termed  popular  education:  so 
called,  I  presume,  from  its  applying  to  the  great 
bulk  of  the  community,  or  as  comprising  that  portion 
of  knowledge  which  it  is  desirable  every  member 
of  society  should  possess.  By  the  industrious 
orders  is  meant  those  classes  who  have  not  the 
means  of  sustentation  independent  of  their  industry*. 
Their  most  urgent  necessity  is  a  maintenance  suited 
to  their  condition,  and  the  knowledge  which  most 
facilitates  the  attainment  of  this  will  be  to  them 
of  the  first  consideration. 

During  infancy  the  obligation  of  maintenance 
clearly  devolves  on  parents,  for  no  one  can  have  a 
right  to  burden  others  with  the  consequence  of  his 
own  act.  Hence  arises  the  guilt  of  those  who  run 
away  from  their  families,  or  through  idleness  and 
drunkenness  throw  them  upon  a  parish;  or  wlio 
leave  them  destitute  at  their  death,  when,  by  dili- 
gence and  frugality,  they  might  have  laid  up  a  pro- 
vision for  their  support :  also  of  those  who  refuse  or 
neglect  the  care  of  their  bastard  offspring,  aban- 
doning them  to  a  condition  in  which  they  must 
either  perish,  or  become  burdensome  to  others ;  for 
the  duty  of  maintenance,  like  the  reason  upofi  which 
it  is  founded,  extends  to  natural  as  well  as  to  legi- 
timate children. 

The  duty  of  maintenance  is  not  limited  to  the 
period  of  infancy ;  parents  are  bound  to  look  to  the 
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maintenance  of  their  children  after  they  attain  ma- 
turity,  and  in  this  properly  consists  the  first  stage  of 
education. 

.   In  the  Working  Classes  this  principle  condemns 
those  who  do  not  inure  their  children  betimes  to 
labour  and  restraint,  by  providing  them  with  ap- 
prenticeships, services,  or  other  regular  employment, 
but  who  suffer  them  to  waste  their'  youth  in  idleness 
and  vagrancy,  or  to  betake  themselves  to  some  lazy, 
trifling,  and  precarious  calling ;  for  the  consequence 
of  indulging  in  this  unrestrained  license  when  the 
relish  for  it  is  greatest  is,  that  they  become  inca-* 
pable,  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  of  continued 
industry  and  persevering   attention  to  any  things 
spend  their  time  in  a  miserable  struggle  between  the 
importunity  of  want  and  the  irksomeness  of  regulat 
application,  and  are  ready  to  adopt  any  expedient 
which  presents  a  hope  of  supplying  their  necessities; 
without  confining  them  to  the  plough,  manufactory, 
shop,  or  counting-house. 

.  In  the  Middle  Classes  of  society  those  parents  are 
most  reprehensible  who  neither  qualify  their  children 
for  a  mercantile  or  professional  pursuit,  nor  enable 
them  to  live  without  one.  So  imperative  was  this 
deemed  among  the  Athenians,  that  if  the  father  did 
not  put  his  child  into  a  way  of  getting  a  livelihood; 
the  child  was  not  bound  to  make  a  provision  for  him 
when  old  and  necessitous.  Even  persons  of  fortune 
are  not  exempt  from  this  obligation.  They  have 
duties  to  discharge  for  which  they  ought  to  be  fully 
qualified  by   their    previous  attainments  \  %xA.  >5L 
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parents  from  indolence,  indulgence,  or  ayarice,  pei^ 
Init  their  children  to  consume,  the  season  of  educa- 
tion in  hunting,  horse-races,  gambling,  balls,  o# 
other  unedifying,  if  not  vicious  diversions,  they 
defraud  the  community  of  a  benefactor,  and  be^ 
queath  them  a  nuisance.^ 

With  respect  to  the  choice  of  a  calling  that  will 
be  mostly  determined  by  the  condition  of  parents^ 
tt  is  the  natural  desire  and  the  right  of  every  one  to 
seek  to  better  his  lot,  but  as  the  expectations  of 
children  are  mostly  limited  to  the  situation  of  their 
parents,  the  duty  of  the  latter  is  fairly  discharged  if 
they  enable  their  offspring  to  succeed  them  in  tbeii 
own  or  similar  occupation.  Hence  a  labourer  or 
artisan  satisfies  his  duty  who  sends  out  his  childrenj 
properly  instructed  for  their  employment,  to  hus- 
bandry, or  any  branch  of  manufacture.  This  is  the 
general  rule.  But  where  the  child  shows  a  marked 
propensity  or  talent  for  a  pursuit  (as  was  the  case 
of  CJooke,  Ferguson,  and  Franklin),  it  ought  always 
to  be  consulted,  and  provided  it  is  neither  vicious 
nor  criminal,  and  in  the  power  of  the  parent,  ought 
to  be  encouraged  and  promoted. 

As  happiness  is  the  universal  aim,  and  as  health 
and  virtue  conduce  more  thereto  than  riches  o^ 
power,  or  any  other  object  of  desire,  whatever  has 
the  smallest  influence  on  these,  claims  a  parent's 

•  These  remarks  are  abridged  from  Dr.  Palej,  who  was  well 
versed  in  the  practical  philosophy  of  life,  and  I  know  no  reasoii 
why  w«  onght  not  to  avail  onrselves  of  the  good,  provided  wt 
S2iua  th»  evil,  ia  the  woilts  of  to  soBiible  «k  bbaarver. 
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firit  Jattentian;  In  respect  of  KealA,  agrtcultttfe) 
and  all  active  mral  and  out-of-door  employments 
are  mostly  preferred  ;  but  recent  inquiries  show  that 
crowded  towns,  like  the  metropolis,  and  sedentary 
occupation's,  are  not  so  unfavourable  to  longeTity 
|U(  had  been  supposed.  Intemperance,  protracted 
^ours  of  labour,  without  intervals  of  relaxation,  and 
mental  anxiety,  are  the  great  destroyers  of  life  3 
these  it  is  often  in  the  power  of  Individ ns^ '  to 
modify  and  without  it  length  of  days  is  not  to  beex*^ 
pected  in  any  situation.  In  respect  of  virtue,  m 
course  of  dealing  in  which  the  advantage  is  mutual » 
in  which  the  profit  on  one  side  is  connected  with  the 
benefit  of  the  other  (which  is  the  case  in  trade*  and 
all  useful  arts  and  labour),  is  more  favourable  to  that 
moral  character  than  callings  in  which  one  maa% 
gain  is  another  man's  loss ;  in  which  what  you  ac**' 
quire  is  acquiried  without  equivalent,  and  parted 
with  in  distress ;  as  in  gaming,  and  whatever  par* 
takes  of  the  nature  of  gaming-— as  in  the  prizes  and 
plunder  of  warfare.  A  business  like  a  retail  trade, 
in  which  the  profits  are  small  and  frequent,  and 
accruing  from  the  employment,  furnishes  a  moderate 
and  constant  engagement  to  the  mind,  and  so  te 
suits  better  with  the  general  disposition  of  mankind^ 
than  engagements  which  are  supported  by  fixed 
salaries,  or  wherein  the  profits  are  made  by  large 
sums,  by  a  few  great  concerns  or  fortunate  spectt<* 
lations;  as  in  many  branches  of  commerce  and 
Foreign  adventure,  in  which  the  occupation  is  neither 
to  constant  nor  the  activity  sa  ke^X.  ^vi%\r^  Vsafis^ 
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diate  encouragement.  For  security  pergonal  in- 
dustry exceeds  trade,  and  such  as  supplies  the  wants 
of  men  is  better  than  that  which  ministers  to  their 
pleasures. 

•  These  appear  the  most  essential  considerations  in 
reference  to  maintenance,  or  the  physical  part  of 
education.  We  next  proceed  to  what  is  intellectual, 
and  bears  on  the  adult  period  of  life.  This  branch 
of  the  subject  is  extensive,  embracing  all  the  know- 
ledge appertaining  to  the  interests  of  the  industrious 
orders,  and  which  a  national  scheme  of  popular  in- 
struction ought  to  comprise;  much  of  this  know- 
ledge, I  trust,  has  been  afforded  in  this  publication , 
but  a  great  deal  has  been  necessarily  omitted.  I 
shall  briefly  describe  the  species  of  information  which 
the  People's  Encyclopeedia  in  my  opinion  ought  to 
include. 

1. — Reading,  writing,  and  ciphering, 
-  In  the  existing  state  of  society  these  are  so  con- 
stantly requisite  in  every  business  of  life,  that  the 
humblest  individual  might  almost  with  as  much  pro- 
priety appear  abroad  naked  as  without  a  knowledge 
of  them.  It  is  a  reproach  to  any  civilized  commu- 
nity not  to  have  established  a  general  provision  by 
which  these  elements  of  information  might  be  ac- 
quired by  every  member  of  society.  The  time  was 
when  nearly  all  knowledge  was  orally  communi- 
cated ;  a  knowledge  of  religion,  and  even  the  con- 
tents of  the  Scriptures,  could  only  be  derived  from 
the  mouth  of  the  priest,  and  new  laws  were  divulged 
to  the  people  in  viva  voce  proclamations  by  the 
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sheriff  at  the  county  courts.  But  printing  has 
almost  superseded  speaking;  laws  are  communi* 
Gated  through  acts  of  parliament,  and  religion 
through  the  medium  of  the  liturgy.  The  single  fact 
that  public  statutes  are  sent  forth  to  the  people  in 
printed  documents,  and  the  well-known  legal  maxim 
that  ignorance  of  laws  affords  no  plea  for  their  non-> 
observance,  appears  to  impose  on  the  legislature  the 
duty  of  placing  within  the  reach  of  every  one  the 
means  of  learning  to  read.  Writing  and  ciphering, 
though  not  so  indispensable  as  reading,  form  also 
branches  of  popular  instruction ;  but  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  either  on  the  profit  or  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  these  acquirements. 

2. — Domestic  knowledge,  including  first,  cottage 
or  household  economy,  and  second,  the  duties  of  a 
husband  or  parent  under  his  own  roof. 

Well  to  keep  and  makd  a  fire 
Does  no  little  skill  require. 

A  book  might  be  written  on  the  theory  of  combus* 
lion.  A  poor  man  does  not  require  this  knowledge, 
but  he  requires  good  examples  to  teach  him  how  to 
economize,  and  efficiently  use  fuel.  Count  Rum- 
ford  did  more  for  the  world  by  his  devotion  to  this 
single  subject  than  Napoleon  by  all  his  slaughter- 
ings. The  writer  of  this  remembers  taxing  the 
science  of  either  Dr.  Birkbeck  or  Dr.  Arnott  to 
explain,  on  philosophical  principles,  why  a  poker 
laid  across  a  low  fire  accelerates  combustion.  Nei- 
ther of  these  learned  gentlemeui  I  believe^  S5^^  "^ 
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satisfactory  aolotion  of  this  problem/  biit  that  tfiii 
effect  is  so  any  domestic  will  bear  witnesSi  or  indeed 
it  may  be  easily  proved  by  experiment. 

Baking  and  brewing  are  two  important  chemical 
processes  in  constant  requisition.  A  well-known 
political  writer,  in  his  little  book  on  **  Cotti^  Eco« 
nomy/'  has  treated  both  these  subjects  admirably  ; 
as  also  the  fattening  of  pigs,  and  the  keeping  of 
bees  and  poultry.  Londoners  neither  brew  nor 
bake ;  cooped  up,  perhaps,  in  a  single  room,  in  « 
narrow  court,  with  hardly  any  furniture,  their  chief 
occupations  are  to  dress,  frequent  the  theatre  and 
tea-gardens,  and  drink  a  poisonous  compound  whicb' 
shall  be  nameless.  In  the  country,  especially  the 
northern  counties,  the  case  is  altered,  where  the  oVen 
and  copper  are  almost  inseparable  adjuncts  to  twerf 
fire  place.  Cooking  is  an  ait  of  more  general  use 
than  baking  and  brewing.  For  want  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  best  mode  of  dressing  victuals,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  nutriment  passes  up  the  chimney,  or  is 
cast  on  the  dunghill. 

Not  the  least  valuable  branch  of  saving,  howerer^ 
it  the  art  of  spending^  The  poor  are  certainly  tlia 
greatest  prodigals.  How  lavishly  their  means  are 
wasted  !  They  are  mulcted  three  ways,  in  quandtyi 
quality,  and  price  ;  in  the  6rst,  owing  to  the  small* 
ness  of  their  purchases  at  once,  by  the  turn  of  the 
aoak  or  the  pot ;  in  the  last  by  a  tmmpery  aysteoi 
nf  credit,  fostered  by  those  nuisances  called  Bmrnfl 
debtor  courts,  which  are  a  real  injury  to  buyers  and 
srs'-^fill   the  gaols,   demoralize  the  poor, 


apiiead  hate  and  revenge  in  every  nei^boiiTfaobd.' 
For  the  misfortune  or  the  folly  of  being  one  iveeic 
behind  in  expenditure,  and  being  necessitated  to 
resort  to  one  shopkeeper  during  the  week,  and  who 
must  be  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  on  Saturday  nighty 
the  poor  pay^  perhaps,  thirty  per  cent,  more  than 
the  rich  on  all  they  consume.  Tlie  retailer  is  notf 
to  blame  for  this  ;  he  must  be  paid  for  extra  trouble' 
in  weighing  small  quantities ;  it  is  'al&o  ntk^essary 
^e  extra  profit  laid  on  thote  who  do  pay  should 
Biake  up  his  losses  by  those  vfho  do  not — a  system^ 
^y  the  by,  of  taxing  the  jnst  for  the  unjust,  and 
phiefly  favourable  to  practitioners  in  insolvent 
^urts,  and  Idie  dissolute  and  wasteful,  whb  are 
sheltered  and  encouraged  in  extravagance  by  the 
6eilities  the  credit  system  affords. 

Upon  economy  in  the  poor  Arthur  Yonng^  hat 
ttade  some  vtduable  remarks,  which  I  cannot  help 
transcribing:---* 

*'  This  economy,"  says  he,  "  is  in  all  cases  the  more  to  h^ 
arged,  because  the  diflSsrence  in  eomfbrts  o£  the  same  families  «i 
the  same  expense,  weU  or  JU-ooadncted,  is  gteatsr,  often  thaa 
that  of  different  families  at  diffexeat  expenses.  There  is  mM| 
difference,  comparatiYely«  in  the  jnode  of  Hring  from  economj. 
than  from  income;  the  deficiency  from  income  may  possibly  be 
made  up  by  increase  of  work  or  wages ;  but  the  want  of  eco» 
Bomy  is  irremediable,  and  the  least  income  will  nndoubtedly  ds 
nore  vutk  it  than  the  greatest  without  iL  No  master  ean,  itt 
die  £rst  place,  afford  wages;  next  nooTersber  cam  fiMlee  dile#f 
ances ;  lastly,  no  magistrate  can  order  relief  eoovgb,  on  anjr 
calculation  but  that  of  their  being  sererally  weU-managed.  If 
the  poor  do  not  prudently  serve  themselves  none  can  effectiTel/ 
•SBist  them;  if  they  are  not  their  own  jrivMb  ^avci^  "vcbl  «JlaA^ 
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tirdy  befiriend  tliem :  the  idle  in  proeuriiig,  or  the  WMtefb]  ia 
naing  the  means  of  sabeiitence,  ba^e  neither  that  supply  which 
ia  alooe  due,  and  can  be  alone  a£forded,  to  the  honest,  indua- 
trious,  and  prudent.  It  highly,  then,  interests  all  conversant 
with  the  poor,  who  ought  to  be  literally  all,  and  it  is  hoped  are 
most,  to  consult  and  co-operate  with  them  in  the  practice  of 
•eonomy ;  it  is  far  more  usefol  to  teach  them  to  spend  less,  or 
to  save  a  little,  than  to  give  them  much  moTe»**^'AimaUafAgri' 
€ulture,  vol.  25,  p.  359—361. 

Let  it  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  I  recom- 
mend any  saving  that  can  be  effected  only  by  a 
stinted  and  degrading  diet ;  the  economy  I  wish  to 
inculcate  consists  in  the  avoidance  of  needless  and 
ignorant  waste  :  the  aim  of  all,  as  before  explained, 
ought  to  be  the"  command  of  better  food,  better 
clothing,  and  better  lodging;  in  short,  a  greater 
command  over  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  living. 

Let  us  proceed  to  the  second  or  moral  branch  of 
domestic  knowledge.  In  this  the  chief  lineaments 
of  the  character  are  cast.  Our  religion,  politics, 
morals,  language,  manners,  and  even  gestures,  are 
mostly  derived  from  the  parental  type.  How  care- 
ful, then,  our  fathers  and  mothers  ought  to  be  to  set 
us  good  copies!  They  ought  to  know  they  are 
sowing  the  seed  of  good  or  evil  to  unknown  genera- 
tions. All  their  own  children  see,  hear,  feel,  suffer, 
or  enjoy,  it  will  be  the  lot  of  future  children  to  un- 
dergo and  partake  of.  Their  words,  precepts,  and 
actions ;  their  examples  as  masters,  citizens,  parents, 
husbands,  and  wives,  will  be  the  law  and  precedent 
regulating  the  demeanour  of  future  masters,  citisens. 
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husbands,  parents,  and  wives.  As  heads' of  families 
each  is  the  founder  and  governor  of  one  of  the  little 
federative  states  of  which  the  body  ^politic  is  com- 
posed ;  and  it  depends  on  their  primary  training  and 
rule  whether  they  shall  be  the  authors  of  new  sources 
of  disorder  and  misery,  or  joy  and  benefit  to  the 
community. 

3. — Art  of  preserving  health. 

The  doctoring  of  a  poor  constitution  abridges  en- 
joyment like  a  heavy  tax  or  low  income.  Health 
is  money  :  to  both  sexes  when  married  it  is  as  good 
as  a  portion — it  is  better,  for  it  is  not  only  a  fortune, 
but  affords  the  best  means  of  comfortably  enjoying 
one.  As  a  mere  saving  consideration,  then,  it  is 
desirable  to  have  the  least  possible  need  of  the  fra* 
temity  of  Esculapius.^  But  it  may  be  shown  the  cul* 
tivation  of  health  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
cultivation  of  morals.  *^  A  sound  body,  a  sound 
mind,''  is  proverbial.  Superstitious  fears,  slavish 
notions,  weak  compliance,  indolence,  and  negligence, 
as  often  arise  from  bodily  debility  as  vicious  prin- 
ciple. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  more  on  the 
importance  of  the  art  of  preserving  health  as  a 
branch  of  popular  knowledge. 

It  is  not  meant,  however,  that  every  one  should 
be  his  own  doctor;  that  would  be  really  making 
work  for  the  physician.  The  object  of  the  medical 
art  is  to  cure  diseases ;  the  object  of  popular  medi- 
cine is  their  prevention :  one  operates  by  a  know- 
ledge of  drugs,  of  which  an  unprofessional  person 
ought  never  to  presume  he  knontrs  %xl^  \ki^v«  "^^ 
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Other  chiefly  by  a  knowledge  of  th6  effects  of  diet,* 
air,  and  exercise*  These  last  are,  iti  truth,  the 
physicians  of  Nature,  and  by  due  attention  to  thraii 
ninety-nine  diseases  out  of  the  hundred  may  bo 
arerted  or  cured.  Medicine  is  mostly  but  the  quack 
of  these  natural  practitioners,  and  attempts,  by 
shorter  but  artificial  process,  to  do  what  they  alono 
would  accomplish.  Diet  is,  perhaps,  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  three.  Dr.  Crichton  places  meagre 
hre  at  the  head  of  a  list  of  causes  which  weaken 
attention,  and  consequently  debilitate  the  fieiculties 
of  the  mind.  A  profound  writer  remarks,  that  good 
diet  is  a  necessary  part  of  education.  **  Wretched* 
ness,"  says  he,  ^^is  incompatible  with  excellence  t 
-yon  never  can  make  a  wise  and  virtuous  people  ouit 
of  a  starving  one. "  This  is  assuredly  true.  Hunger 
benumbs  and  parches  the  soul :  it  dries  up  all  it§ 
nobler  and  more  generous  qualities,  and  renders  it  a 
■dreary  waste,  soured  by  selfishness,  discontenCi 
hatred,  and  revenge. 

By  good  diet,  is  not  meant  excessive  or  laxurioiis 
indulgence ;  these  would  not  be  good,  but  sub* 
stantial,  wholesome  aliment,  adapted  to  the  ago^ 
constitution,  and  employment. 

That  the  air  is  deteriorated  by  breathing,  is  gene* 
rally  known,  but  not  universally;  otherwise  so  many 
persons  would  not  be  careless  of  living,  sleepii^, 
and  working  in  unventilated  rooms,  workshops,  fko^ 
tories,  and  counting-houses.  To  tolerate  about  our 
person  or  habitation  excretions  of  the  animal 
economy,  is  justly  considered  injurious  to  hefUtli 


and  repugnant  to  delicacy  and  cleanliness;  itia  nol 
iess  so  to  inspire  a  contaminated  atmosphere :  for 
the  nutriment  of  the  air  is  quite  as  effectually  ex* 
tracted  by  inspiration  as  the  nutriment  of  food  is  by 
digestion,  and  the  residue  in  either  case  ought  to  be 
deemed  equally  offensive. 

The  old-fashioned  practice  of  out«a-door  recrea* 
tion  is  the  best  recipe  for  oxidating  the  system,  and 
taking  air  abundant  in  quantity  and  good  in  quality. 
Some  years  since,  an  attempt  was  made  by  Professor 
Clias  to  render  gymnastic  exercises  a  more  general 
part  of  juvenile  and  adult  education.  like  all 
novelties  on  first  introduction,  they  were  carried  to, 
excess,  or  not  judiciously  adapted  to  their  puipose; 
they  were  also  checked  by  the  mercantile  revulsion 
of  1824*5,  which  nipped  in  the  bud  many  other 
projects  of  utility.  An  allotment  of  land  in  each 
parish  on  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Slaney,  for 
popular  exercises,  would  be  favourable  to  publio 
health  and  morab.  A  revival  of  some  of  the  old 
sports  and  pastimes  would  be  an  improvement  in 
national  manners  ;  and  the  attractions  of  cards^ 
dice,  opium-eating,  and  dram-drinking,  be  bene- 
cially  exchanged  for  the  more  wholesome  recreation 
of  former  ages.  *'  Worse  practices,"  Stow  remwrkt^ 
^  it  is  to  be  feared,  have  succeeded  the  moro  opetf 
pastimes  of  the  elder  time." 

The  nursing  of  children  is  an  important  branch 
of  popular  education,  but  it  is  a  subject  witk  whicH 
I. shall  not  presume  to  meddle^  especially  as  it  hai 
been  recently  well  treated  by  Hsmalo  wiittnu    ThassSb 
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God  the  cramming,  bandaging,  and  half-suffocatiog 
liystem  has  disappeared,  together  with  ghosts,  hob^ 
goblins  and  J ack-the-Giant-killing  stories.  Much 
however  remains  to  be  more  generally  di£fused  on 
this  subject ;  for  thousands  of  helpless  beings  are 
regularly  maimed,  disfigured,  and  debilitated,  not  for 
want  of  care  or  affection,  but  want  of  knowledge.* 

4. — Laws  and  moral  philosophy. 

It  is  not  necessary  every  one  should  be  a  lawyer 
any  more  than  a  doctor,  but  a  general  acquaintance 
with  our  civil  rights  and  institutions  is  as  valuable 
as  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  maxims  which 
govern  liealth.     A  man  should  know  how  to  walk 

» 

*  Washing  a  new-bom  chfld  with  cold  water  or  with  8]Hrils 
or  Btrong  soap,  was  one  of  the  well-meant  bat  ignorant  bar- 
barisms formerly  practised.  It  was  a  part  of  the  hardening 
system  which  unfortunately  forms  too  prominent  a  feature  in 
the  educational  directions  of  Mr.  Locke  and  John  Wesley.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  directions  given  for  infant  treatmenty 
which  appear  judicious,  and  cannot  be  too  much  drcalated  :«• 
Wash  a  new-born  child  with  warm  water  and  a  soft  cloth,  nsing 
the  gentlest  friction ;  while  it  is  without  teeth,  it  should  Uv9 
upon  its  mother's  milk  ;  when  it  has  four  teeth,  it  may  be 
weaned  and  fed  on  milk  with  a  little  bread ;  as  the  nuaiber 
of  its  teeth  increase,  the  solid  part  of  its  food  should  be  in* 
creased ;  and  when  it  has  all  its  teeth,  it  may  be  allowed  animal 
food,  and  not  before ;  the  quantity  of  its  food  should  be  attended 
to  as  much  as  the  quality :  children  require  no  change  of  fi)od 
to  stimulate  their  appetites ;  air  and  exercise  cannot  be  secured 
to  them  too  liberally;  cleanliness  and  frequent  washing  ere 
essential  to  their  comfort ;  they  should  be  clothed  in  flannd ; 
end  their  clothes  should  fit  them  so  loosely  aa  not  to  prodnee 
jhe  slightest  effect  of  pressure. 
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the  streets  with  impunity,  and  though  he  may  not  be 
Tersed  in  the  legal  niceties,  he  should  be  master 
of  the  general  rules  which  regulate  the  hiring  of  ser- 
vants, contracts  of  wages,  letting  of  houses,  receiving 
and  paying  of  money ,  and  other  transactions  of  every* 
day  life.  The  object  of  law — though  often  strangely 
perverted — is  peace^  and  meant  as  a  highway  and 
landmark,  which  prescribe  individual  rights,  and 
thereby  prevent  obstructions  and  disputes.  A  popu* 
lar  knowledge  of  law  is  just  enough  to  enable  a 
person  to  keep  out  of  it,  which  is  exactly  the  legal 
acquirement  Lord  Bacon  wished  every  man  to 
possess. 

As  respects  morals,  men  often  want  practice  more 
than  knowledge,  and  as  our  selfishness  and  passionii 
are  constantly  warring  against  our  duties,  these  are' 
best  enforced  by  the  iteration  of  those  simple  maxim^ 
of  truth  and  justice  upon  the  observance  of  which 
individual  and  social  welfare  depend.  The  founts 
dation  of  laws  and  sound  morals  might  be  advan- 
tageously explained,  and  the  connexion  betweeni 
virtue  and  happiness  would  open  an  interesting  field 
of  popular  eloquence  and  elucidation. 

5. — Property  and  government. 

These  are  considered  delicate  subjects ;  but  as  the 
time  is  passed — if  it  ever  existed — when  they  could 
be  withheld  from  popular  inquiry,  it  is  best  their 
origin  and  objects  should  be  thoroughly  investigated 
and  understood.  More  they  are  discussed,  and  less 
in  my  opinion  will  they  be  endangered.  The  utility 
and  necessity  of  laws  and  government^  at^  C^si^^ 


HI}  youncAJb  riuunniY, 


stare  every  man  in  the  face.  No  llteiily,-ab 
club,  no  workshop,  could  do  without  them ;  how 
much  leaa  a  whole  community  J  The  rights  of  proi* 
party  are  equally  unassailable ;  without  them  pro« 
perty  would  cease  to  exists  and  in  lien  of  tieh 
and  poor,  we  should  all  be  alike  poor  and  wtthoul 
help.  The  inequalities  in  men's  possessions  are  the 
result  of  inequalities  in  their  lives  and  endowments; 
for  the  indolent  and. profligate  oan  noTer  expect  to 
leap  the  rewards  of  prudence  and  industry  I .  .  . 

6.-*PoUtical  economy. 

This  is  a  science  of  general  concemiA^nty  and 
abating  the  sophistries  and  obscurities  with  which  it 
has  been  adulterated,  all  its  great  problems  i^ay  be, 
and  I  trust  have  been,  in  the  Second  Part  of  this 
publication,  made  intelligible  to  the  popular  mind. 
Every  one,  either  in  the  capacity  of  landlords  mer-* 
diant,  manufacturer,  or  workman,  is  inter^ted  ia 
rent,  profit  or  wages,  and  the  connexion  of  these 
and  their  reciprocal  influence  it  is  the  businesa 
of  the  economist  to  explain.  The  tendency  of  com« 
binations  and  trade  unions — the  utility  pf  machi-> 
nery — the  effect  of  monopolies— commercial  restric-^ 
tions,  and  fluctuatipns  in  the  value  of  the  currency— 
the  mutual  interests  of  capital  and  labour — the  con- 
sequences of  speculation  and  overtrading — the  alterr 
nations  of  prosperity  and  depression  inseparable  from 
commercial  and  manufacturing  pursuits,  are  all 
matters  of  vital  interest,  the  very  peace  and  well- 
being  of  the  community  depending  on  a  familiar  and 
satisfactory  demonstration  of  the  important  truths 
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tfaey  involve.  Most  of  all  this  national  science — for 
so  it  may  be  justly  termed  in  England-— elucidates 
the  important  relation  between  subsistence  and 
population.  Till  this  great  problem  is  universally. 
«nderstood,  we  cannot  look  forward  to  any  lasting 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people.  .It  is 
true,  ameliorations  in  government,  and  an  increase 
of  productive  power  by  useful  inventions,  will  be 
temporarily  beneficial ;  but  these  advantages  will  be 
speedily  overtaken  and  neutralized  by  a  rapidly  in* 
creasing  community.  Wages  will  not  be  perma- 
nently  higher,  provisions  cheaper,  nor  the  hours 
of  working  shorter ;  the  only  abiding  result  to  the 
industrious .  being  an  increase  of  number ;  their 
necessities  and  dependant  condition  remaining  un* 
changed.  The  great  point  to  make  palpable  and 
self-evident  to  all,  is  the  cause  why  a  man  educated^ 
industrious^  able  and  willing  to  labour,  and  who 
ought  to  be  of  inestimable  worth  in  society,  is  a 
valueless  drug ;  nay,  more,  is  worse  than  nothingi 
a  positive  loss  to  his  fellow-men  !  Economists  say, 
and  I  think  truly,  that  the  primary  cause  of  this 
unnatural  statQ  is  a  redundancy  of  labour  resulting 
in  its  concentration  in  a  particular  spot :  if  this  be 
so,  it  ought  to  be  made  universally  clear :  no  one 
whether  in  private  or  public  capacity,  should  hesitate 
constantly  and  openly  to  declare. his  conviction  of  it, 
and  then  the  remedy  would  be  as  little  questioned 
as  the  existence  of  the  disorder.  A  practical 
and  general   knowledge    of  this    truth    is  really 

2  L 
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fte  stepping-stone  of  popular  educfttioil  7  Ibt 
erery  one  must  know  and  feel  that  the  physical 
wants  must  be  appeased  before  the  mind  can  b^ 
dnlthrated. 

.  7. — Superstitions  fears,  weak  and  cawakaa 
apprehensions. 

'  The  **  chimeras  dire  **  which  were  wont  to  hanat 
the  chamber  of  sickness,  the  nuiiBerj,  and  the  mttie 
tillage,  have  been  partly  disputed  by  the  pregrca» 
of  science ;  but  the  misery  and  anxiety  still  ori- 
ginating in  these  causes  are  immense,  and  chiefly 
from  the  absence  of  more  efficient  popular  instmc* 
tion.  *^  If  ignorance  be  Miss,'*  it  is  a  bliss  alloyeii 
with  many  inconveniences  from  which  superior  m* 
telligence  is  exempted.  Two  of  the  greatest  vm> 
fortunes  of  former  times  were  the  absence  of  reli« 
giotts  toleration,  and  an  unacquaintance  with  tho 
causes  of  natural  phenomena:  from  the  fonnav 
flowed  bloody  wars,  persecutions,  massacres,  Ihub-* 
iags,  and  torturings ;  while  the  latter,  if  possible^ 
was  attended  with  still  greater  calamities  becauas 
universally  diffused,  and  filling  the  miadsof  indi* 
vidnals  of  all  ranks  and  i^es  with  indescribdrft 
terrors  and  apprehensions. 

If  the  spread  of  informatioa  had  oiJy  dispelMI 
the  single  illusiou  of  spectral  appettrancet,  it  woM 
have  conferred  on  mankind  inestimable  bei|tliia» 
The  dread  of  these  mysterious  events  haunted  mmt 
at  home  and  abroad — hj  sight  and  by  day — and  Iho 
fear  they  had  of  ^  burglar  or  aatassia  waa  inl^ 


mt^\f  less  than  that  of  totoe  gliastly  wpgmtian  a| 
the  lonely  bour  of  midni^» 

Olosteh.  Oh,  Catesby,  f"1iayd faiad  SQcli  horrid  dreams! 

Catmbv.  I^adovirs,  my  lord!  below  tii«  soldier'iB  heedli^. 

Glost».  Novb^  my  this  day's  hopes,  jMdini»  Uhwi^^ 
Hare  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard, 
Than  can  the  substance  of  ten  thousand  soldiers, 
Arm'd  all  in  proof. — Act  ▼.  sc,  5. 

Such  were  the  alarms  of  the  iron-nerved  Richard. 
Lei  ii0»  theti»  rejoice  that  all  the  trumpery  bog-a- 
1kk)s  of  .gho«ts>  witeliet»  fatrtes,  omens,  and  dreamiy 
bave  gone  to  tbe  ^^tonib  of  JtheCapulets;"  let  m 
gWe  honour,  too»  to  tbe  Ulastriotts  names—^to  Baecm^ 
Loeke»  Home,  and  Newton-nwbo  have  contributed 
ta  to  blessed  a  ooosummation.  Grown  people  do 
not  now  mistake  nn  old  woman,  though  ugly^  for  m 
sorcerev ;  they  can  pass  throu^  a  lonely  chiirdfr» 
3fardy  a  rained  tower^  0¥er  a  wild  heathy  or  mr^m 
sleep  in  aa  old  manor-hou9e--4he  wind  wbistlisg 
shrill  the  while^ — ^without  fear  of  supernatural  yidt** 
taons;  and  have  become  wise  enough  to  trace 
private  and  puUie  calamities  to  other  causes  than 
the  crossing  of  tables-knives,  the  upsetting  of  salt^ 
the  dick  of  an  iosect,  the  ovenhadowing  of  as 
eclipse,  or  even  the  portentous  advent  of  a  comet! 

I  have  tlun  shortly  indicated  tbe  mcure  essential 
brandies  of  popular  tnstractioii  without  pretendiag^ 
however,  that  other  and  higher  departments  lOf 
knoiHedge  ougl^  not  te  be  cultivated.  Tbe  puisnk 
cf  science  and  letteca  of  att  khuk  ta  good,  were  k 
only  lew  tbd  iiisUactnai  tiatatng  and  yf^w^vjxf^ 
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pfttkni  it  aiTordSy  its  tendency  to  libendize  die  mind; 
and  abstract  it  from  gron  and  Tidgar  enjoymaitib 
But  the  coarse  of  instmctioa  I  have  sketched 
appears  indispensable  to  all—necessary  to  individaat 
happiness  and  the  wellbdng  of  the  cofmnnnity. 


II. — IKSTRUMENTS  OF   POPULAR   EDUCATIOIT.     ' 

The  snbject  of  this  section  is  the  powers  to  ivhom 
the  business  of  popular  education  ought  to  be 
intrusted.  At  present  this  important  duty  is  chiefly 
shared  among  parents,  schoolmasters,  dergymett, 
the  state,  and  society.  The  respective  functions  of 
these  are  not  accurately  defined — ^they  are  occasion^ 
ally  conflicting;  but  as  the  powers  of  some  are  only 
derivative,  they  may  be  considered  under  the  heads 
of  parents  and  the  state,  and  it  is  the  kinds  of  know- 
ledge that  ought  to  be  confided  to  each  ofthcBtl 
shall  consider. 

The  obligation  imposed  on  the  state  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  general  instruction  of  the  people  m 
reading,  appears  to  arise  first,  from  the  circumstanoe 
that  the  laws  which  every  member  of  the  community 
is  bound  to  obey,  and  for  the  transgression  of  .whitib 
ignorance  is  no  excuse,  are  all  made  known  through 
the  medium  of  printing.  Secondly,  the  doctrines  of 
the  national  worship,  as  set  forth  in  tike  Bookiof 
Common  Prayer,  and  the  denial  of  which,  orevsfa 
the  speaking  any  thing  derc^tory  thereof,  subjects 
to.  criminal  punishment  and  civil  disiabilitiesy  v ate 
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0(mta(iaed  in -a  printed  volume^  which  would  be  in* 
accessible  to  the  people  unless  previously  instructed 
fa) ,  reading.  Beyond  this  it  does  not  appear  an^ 
direct  obligation  is  imposed  on  the  state  by  its  own 
acts  to  interfere  in  the  business  of  education.  But 
if  not  obligatory  it  is  certainly  politic  the  state 
should  make  provision  for  popular  instruction,  as 
the  best  foundation  of  national  police,  order,  and 
prosperity. 

[v  Government  is  directly  interested  in  the  happiness 
of  the  community ;  internal  discontent,  national 
|X>verty,  and  civir tumult,  endanger  its  security,  and 
impair  the  resources  by  which  it  is  supported :  what- 
ever tends  to  make  the  people  moral,  happy,  and 
at  mutual  peace,  tends  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate 
jts  power  over  them.  But  the  several  subjects  enu- 
^loerated  in  the  last  section  as  branches  of  Popular 
iPducation,  have  obviously  an  influence  on  individual 
land  social  welfare.  Mere  reading,  writing,  and 
even  ciphering,  are  not  knowledge  so  much  as  the 
instruments  of  its  acquisition.  Besides  the  know- 
ledge which  may  be  considered  merely  personal  to 
individuals,  all  the  questions  which  bear  on  forms 
of  government,  on  principles  of  legislation,  morals, 
trade,  capital,  and  industry,  are  of  constant  and  over- 
{)owering  interest  in  a  civilized,  commercial,  and  ma- 
QU&cturing  commimity.  Inquiry  and  discussion  on 
ilhese  subjects  it  is  in  vain  to  stifle ;  if  right  opinions 
jaie  not  disseminated  respecting  them  they  will  be 
assuredly  superseded  by  wrong  ones.  But  govern- 
ment has  no  interest  in  the  predominance  of  ectac\ 


every  ddlif;htetied  man  knows  that  if  onr 
iDftitutkms  are  not  perfect,  tbej  are  sotceptible  of 
improvement^  and  that  the  more  their  principles  ana 
mideistood  the  more  highly  they  will  be  prized.  As 
government  depends  for  support  neither  on  impoa* 
tnre,  (rand ,  nor  iniquity,  no  state  purpose  is  answer^ 
by  popular  ignorance ;  on  the  contrary,  the  ^itire 
and  not  the  partial  enlightenment  of  the  people  is 
not  only  the  best  guarantee  of  its  security,  but  of 
the  wellbeing  of  the  various  classes  of  society  over 
which  it  presides. 

Granting  that  the  wisest  policy  of  government  ii 
identJBed  with  popular  education,  it  only  remains  to 
suggest  how  it  may  most  efficiently  aid  in  the  under* 
taking. 

A  parish  school  for  instruction  in  reading,  writing, 
and  ciphering,  h  certainly  as  needful  a  branch  of 
eiric  economy  as  a  parish  church.  It  is  astonishing 
we  should  so  long  have  had  an  endowed  pastor  ior 
the  instruction  of  adults,  and  not  an  endowed 
schoolmaster  for  the  instruction  of  infants.  Severe 
enactments  are  constantly  being  made  {or  the 
punishment  of  juvenile  delinquency,  but  none  for 
its  prevention.  Beyond  the  establishment  of  pit* 
mary  schools  for  reading,  writmg,  and  ciphering,  it 
is,  perhaps,  not  desiral^e  a  parochial  educatioa 
should  extend ;  the  remaining .  branches  of  popular 
knowledge  might  be  communicated  through  tba 
medium  of  parish  libraries,  mechanic  institutioBS,  or 
the  other  co-operative  machinery  i  am  abont  te 
soentton* 
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The  jndgfls  and  ma^tr«cj>  ace  tlie  recognised 
oracles  of  the  law,  deriving  jtheir  appointment  from 
govercimenty  and  in  number  amounting  to  about 
6000,  are  spread  in  the  chief  parishes  of  the  kingdom* 
It  belongs  to  them  to  administer  and  explain  the 
(mblic  statutes  to  the  people^and  it  would  cerlakilj 
be  no  great  deviation,  if  any,  from  their  judicial  aad 
ministerial  duties,  if  they  were  also  to  take  occasion 
to  enforce  their  necessity  and  utility.  Hero*  then^ 
b  one  powerful  machinery  of  popular  instructi<Mi 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  state,  and  whicli  it 
could  any  time  put  in  motion. 

Next  to  the  judicial  administrators  are  the  clei)gy^ 
who,  by  their  office,  are  the  pastors  and  teachers 
of  the  cominunity.  An  ignorant  people  may  *be 
fanatical,  not  pious;  they  may  be  degraded  and 
brutal  in  habits,  not  rational  and  elevated  in  charao* 
ter.  Knowledge  is  the  basis  of  social  improvements 
But  physical  comfort  must  precede  mental  instruQ« 
tton,  and  before  the  people  can  be  made  wise  unto 
their  own  happiness,  it  must  be  made  clearly  manit 
fest  to  them  upon  what  their  happiness  depends^ 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that  the  clergy  have 
restricted  themselves  to  the  enunciation  of  spirt toai 
dogmas,  and  not  more  sedulously  inculcated  the 
domestic  and  civic  virtues  which  mflnence  the  welU 
being  of  society.  This  deficiency  of  ecdesiastieal 
duty  it  is  in  the  power  of  government  to  remedy,  and 
in  lieu  of  the  established  worship  being  cbiefiy 
occupied  in  the  iteratkm  of  creeds  and  formularies^ 
withoat  direct  reference  to, the  existing  state. of 
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society,  be  made  a  powerful  instrument  oi  inractkal 
and  social  regeneration. 

Lastly,  the  fiscal  regulations  of  state  ought  to  be 
framed  with  a  view  to  popular  instruction.  Beside 
raising  a  revenue,  taxation  may  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
become  an  instrument  of  police,  education,  virtue^ 
and  order.  It  is  the  partial,  not  the  full  enlighten^ 
ment  of  the  people  government  has  to  apprehend i 
whatever  duties  and  imposts,  therefore,  tend  to  im* 
pede  the  spread  of  knowledge  and  fetter  inquiry  and 
discussion  must  be  inimical  to  its  interests,  and  can- 
only  be  justified  when  thare  are  no  other  less  cbfoo^ 
tionable  sources  from  which  the  taxes  indispensable 
to  the  public  service  can  be  levied. 

These  appear  the  extent  of  the  obligations  imposed 
on  the  state,  and  the  means  it  possesses  throug^tha^ 
adjustment  of  taxation,  the  agency  of  the  clergy,- 
mi^istracy,  and  judicial  authorities,  of  promoting^' 
popular  instruction.  -i 

The  duties  which  devolve  on  parents  next  remaiiti 
to  be  noticed.  These  have  been  set  forth  in  thd - 
preceding  section,  under  the  heads  of  domestic  edu^ 
cation — ^maintenance — preservation  of  health— pro*  i 
viding  useful  trades  and  occupations-HiuperstitiCMM^^ 
fears — ^prudential  virtues — ^laws,  property,  and  go^i't- 
vemment:  upon  instruction  and  knowledge  in  these  .^ 
the  future  happiness  of  children  will  depend, ^md-^ 
their  fitness  to  maintain  and  discharge  their  civil - 
rights  and  obligations.  To  describe  parental  diilk8> 
is  enough  without  enforcing  them,  since  nature  has- 
implanted  in. the  breast  of  every ^piarent  > a  strong- ^^ 
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desire  to  promote  whatever  teiid»  to  thie  advantage 
of  his  offspring. 

The  power  possessed  by  individuals,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  masters  and  employers  of  workpeople,  to 
advance  popular  instruction,  has  been  before  alluded 
to,  and  is  only  secondary  in  importance  to  that 
of  parents.  In  all  the  questions  which  afiectthe 
rig^s  of  property  and  inequalities  in  its  dispositionTr- 
the  coniieting  claims  of  capital  and  industry — the 
ftircumstances  which  regulate  and  influence  the  rate 
Qf>  wages,  the-  middle  classes  have  a  deep  interest ; 
even  their  security  and  prosperity  are  identified  with 
the  dissemination  of  right  opinions  respecting  them ; 
for  knowledge  will  assuredly  demonstrate  that  jfnaster 
a»d  workman  are  bound  by  reciprocal  ties^^luive  no 
aiilagonist .  inteiestsr— and  that  oppression  by  one^ 
i>p^  discontented  demeanour  by  the  other,  are  alike 
hostile  to  their  mutual  and  permanent  welfore.'  By 
private  conversations,  by  the  circulation  of .  short 
treatises,  by  lectures,  discussions  and  corcespondence 
ia  local  newspapers,  the  power  of  commmiicaling 
useful  knowledge  on  these  subjects  is  imraeose*  >  If 
the .  opportunity.:,  be  neglected ,  the  consequencea  to 
society  may  be  perilous  in  the  extreme..  >The  manu- 
facturing portion  of  the  community  is  rapidly  m* 
creasing  in  number;  the  questionis  which  agitata* 
the .  industrious  orders  are  daily  becoming  more 
nun^rous  and  complicated,,  and  it  is,<pos(iibk  Ijbal 
if  they  be  not  speedily  resolved  intOjaomethiaig  like 
seUhevident:  propositions— rthe  hatred^  animottty ,  and 
ConjQicts  which  .grow  out  of  .them,:,  may  equal  ia 
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dimions  and  intolerance  of  religious  jdnomiiiationk 
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Two  daitet  of  objeeUons  have  been  made  to  tiio 
ttote  aMuming  the  snperintendiMioe  of  edncatmi^ 
one  marce/y  the  other  pecuniary.  Under  the  Bmt 
head  it  is  alleged  that  all  public  estabHsfameDta 
include  in  them  the  idea  of  a  permanence  tendtnff 
to  Ibster  and  perpetuate  |»ejudices^-*that  an  allianeo 
between  government  and  education  kas  impolilte' 
as  an  alliance  between  church  and  state— -and  thaA 
government,  by  imposing  upon  itself  the  task  of 
popular  instruction,  charges  itself  with  a  duty  wfaidi 
is  better  performed  when  left  to  individual  zeal  and 
discernment. 

All  these  objections  originate  in  one  suppositioa« 
namely,  that  the  government  itself  is  bad,  and  of 
eourse  whatever  tends  to  increase  or  {wolong  km 
authority,  ought  to  be  deprecated.  But  tuppoaiag 
government  enlightened  and  responsible-— that  ila 
inteiests  are  inseparable  from  those  of  the  comimi* 
nity,  why  then  it  can  have  no  motive  for  uphold* 
ing  hurtful  establishments,  or  perpetuating  pemicioaa 
errors ;  its  interests  are  identified  with  the  intereila 
of  the  people,  and  it  has  precisely  the  same  intaioat 
in  every  change  or  progression  tending  to  social  im* 
provement.  With  respect  to  theadequaey  of  m* 
dividual  efforts,  experienoe  demonstrates  tJieiriweBi 
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etency  in  the  fact  diat  in  every  eommiiiitty «.  mwii 
of-hnrtful  ignorance  remains  unless  it  be  reclainiedl 
by  the  energy  of  goyemmenty  aided  by  funds  whidi 
a  public  provision  can  alone  supply. 

The  seeondf  or  pecuniary  objection,  amounts  to 
this :  that  a  compulsory  school-rate  for  educatioii 
supersedes  and  destroys  voluntary  efforts  for  tM 
same  purpose,  and  which,  in  England,  at  least,  il 
has  been  recently  assumed,  have  been  found  (almoit 
if  not  quite)  adequate  to  the  task  of  popular  m* 
struction. 

This  objection  is  precisely  of  the  same  nature  «i 
the  one  made  to  a  compulsory  poor-rate,  namely,  that 
it  supersedes  charity,  and  the  same  answer  will  appl]F 
to  It.  First,  voluntary  donations  are  of  too  tempo* 
rary  and  fluctuating  aniount  to  be  safely  retted 
npdn  for  so  constant  and  important  a  necessity  at 
national  educatbn.  Secondly,  the  trouble  with 
which  they  are  collected,  added  to  the  lavish  and 
injudicious  manner  in  which  for  want  of  system 
they  are  disbursed,  causes  them  to  impose  a  greatet 
burden  on  the  community  than  if  funds  for  the  samt 
purpose  had  been  raised  by  a  general  and  unifontt 
assessment.  Thirdly,  that  for  an  object  in 
all  have  mn  interest,  all  ought  to  contribute ; 
that  it  is  unjust  to  cast  the  labour  and 
of  popular  instruction  exclusively  on  the  benevolent 
to  the  exemption  of  the  rest  of  society.  Lastly,  it  if 
probable  education  would  not  be  so  salutary 
efficient,  lefl  to  the  superintendence  of 
as  under  the  state ;  it  woaid  be  Ism  eystematic^ 
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Ae  iastractbn  communiciited  l^otnld  necessarily  be 
influenced  by  the  prejudices  and  temporarj  interests 
af<  the  conductors  and  suppofTters. 

The  progress  and  success  of  the  voluntary  mode 
tf  education  in  England  appear  to  have  been  rather 
luistily  assumed.  Lord  Brougham  stated  (House  of 
Lords,  March  14,  1833)  that  he  had  eiltertained 
doubts  of  the  adequacy  of  voluntary  subscriptions  for 
the  maintenance  of  education,  but  experience  had 
induced  him  to  alter  his  opinion.  This  change  of 
sentiment  arose  from  the  replies  received  to  a  circu- 
lar addressed  by  his  lordship  in  1828,  to  500  cler- 
i^en  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  which  slKiwed 
tiiat  education  had  been  rapidly  extending  during 
Ae  preceding  ten  years.  The  results  of  these  re* 
tbms  have  been  already  stated  (p.  iii.)  as  published 
m  the  Companion  to  the  Almanac  for  1829.  Bat 
k  is  important  to  remark  that  these  results  have 
been  derived  rather  from  working  the  rule  of  three 
Aan  positive  data  communicated  in  the  replies  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  circular.  Only  487  returns 
were  received,  that  is,  replies  have  only  been  ob- 
tained from  one  twenty-first  part  of  the  entire 
linmber  of  parishes  in  England.  To  draw  general 
conclusions  on  the  state  of  education  throughout  the 
kingdom,  from  such  a  limited  circle  of  inquiry  is,  to 
ilty  the  least  of  it,  precipitate.  In  the  smalls 
parishes  (500  of  which  are  altogether  without 
schools),  and  large  towns^  Lord  Brougham  admits, 
the  means  of  education  are  defective.  The  truth  is, 
education  is  generally  either  defective  or  injudicious* 
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ly  conducted^  and  the  absence  of  a  sound  systeiii 
of  instruction  will  account  for  many  anomalies  in  oar 
social  condition.  In  this  respect,  and  perhaps  no 
other,  our  public  institutions  are  greatly  behind  those 
of.  Holland,  Prussia,  Saxe  Weimar,  Bavaria,  atiA 
oth^  German  states.  It  is  a  subject  that  demands 
and  most  likely  will  obtain  the  attention  of  a  le^ 
formed  parliament.  >> 

■y-l 
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Within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  crime  ao^ 
education  have  greatly  incresu^d.  But  further  tbw 
being  contemporary,  there  is  no  direct  proof. tbill 
educi^n  has  had.  any  share  in  causing  an  incrcfa|^ 
pf  criminality.  There  is  no  proof  thstt  the  additipfi 
pf  ^  single  culprit  to  the  calendar  has  be^n  caused 
))y  his  learning  to  read  and  write,  by  his  being  taug)^ 
at  an  infant  9ehool,  by  his  attending  a  Mechanic 
Jn^titution,  4>r  by  buying  p^nny  magazines.  .  T^) 
sp^e  direct  propf  of  this  kind,  be  adduced  to  con^e^ 
crime  with  education,  every ^one  will  hesitate  befpff 
inferring  that,  the  exjtensibn .  of  popular  instructil9l!l^ 
has  been  a  cause  of  tl:^  increase  of  delinquencyviOd 

It  i§  an  (srxor  in.  reasoning  of  such.everyrday  ofie^ 
rence  .to.conskler  cQntemporary  events  relat^.;.§| 
cause  .^nd  f^ffect,:  that Jt  iKarpely  needsj^illiistniligg 
]t>y  e2i;amplQs.  Fiflte^  y^ars  sinqe,  the .  commeifoif^ 
dpiculties  of  Uie.,cpuQtrywere^  mostly  ascribe4;i(9 
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llMtimBtttioft  from  war  to  peace;  nme  recently^tkej 
|»stt  been  ascribed  to  the  withdrawal  of  tlui  ono-* 
poiiad  notes ;  aAd  perhaps  hereafter  thej  will  bn 
aoeiibed  (by  Tories  at  least)  to  the  dJafiranrliisemeni 
4f  Gatton  and  Old  Sarunu  Mankind  are  natnrally 
prone,  according  to  their  interests  aod  prqadioes^ 
to  assign  the  catises  of  phenomena;  and  wfaatoMt 
absorbing  event  happens — though  it  is  only  tkn 
advent  of  a  comet — ^has  usually  affiliated  upon  it,  in 
the  popular  mind,  all  the  subsequent  changes  that 
intervene  however  incongrooaa  in  their  naUue. 

Although  it  should  be  ascertained  that  popular 
odncation  has  in  some  degree  tended  to  aagment  the 
anmber  of  criminals^  it  would  be  far  firomcoBcliisivt 
evidence  that  it  has  not  been  a  posicivo  good  to 
eoriety.  For  one  that  has  been  led  astrayt  nine^ 
nine  may  have  been  directed  into  better  cooraes  thmi 
Aey  would  have  otherwise  pursued.  Cansea  tm 
which  I  shall  soon  advert  may  have  been  in  opetaCies 
tseding  to  multiply  offences,  and  which  the  tK»» 
leotive  power  of  education  may  have  been  UBable 
to  oootrol.  Crimes  may  have  increased  in  epile 
of,  not  by,  the  co-operative  i^;ency  of  in\ 


*'  Cbeat  oocial  chai^[es  are  seldom  efected  vane- 
compenied  with  partial  though  perhaps  transient 
alloy.  The  emandpatiott  fipom  vassalage  we  have 
ieen  was  productive  of  such  scenes  of  distresenad 
imgabondage,  as  bad  net  been  befinw  witacsseit 
Wl,  beeaase  a  portaoa  of  the  serfs  misused,  er  wevi 
iiyaliied  lor  the  entroise  of  fiwedom,  fbrme  nn 
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insufficient  argument  against  the  policy  of  abolii^ 
i^  personal  servitude.  Rich  countries  are  said  to 
afiord  examples  of  more  «ctreme  indigence  tha» 
j^Oor  countries :  it  maybe  so,  but  it  would  be  wtbng' 
Ibence  to  infer  that  poverty  affords  the  same  nreans 
of  general  comfort  and  enjoyment  as  opoieiice. 
Periods  of  great  commerctal  activity  and  enterprise 
tns  usually  more  fruitful  in  bankruptcies  than  pe* 
liods  of  stagnation ;  but  no  one  would  deny  that  the 
&Hrmer  is  not  a  more  cheerful  and  hearty  state  of 
society  than  the  latter.  The  introduction  of  ma* 
cMnery  has,  doubtless,  been  productive  of  partial 
evil,  but  this  cannot  be  put  in  competition  with  itt 
general  and  lasting  advantages.  The  consolidation 
pi  farms  has  been  a  source  of  suflering  to  tfaeejecti^ 
temmtry,  but  its  evils  have  been  counterbalanced  bjr 
the  more  productive  employment  of  agricnhaid 
eapical.  Perhaps  the  political  changes  in  which 
we  are  now  involved  may  give  rise  to  transitory  in- 
conveniences,  by  the  obtrusion  of  impcacticthle 
daims ;  but  these  are  ephemeral  evils  which  will  not 
ontweigh  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  es- 
tablishment, for  a  lengthened  term,  of  a  wise  and 
icspoBsible  administratien  of  publie  affiurs.  In  alt 
we  most  balance  the  general  good  against  the  pattsd 
evil.  That  we  are  in  the  right  track,  in  reqaeet  ef 
popular  education,  no  one  can  have  the  ri^test 
misjgiving.  I  have  argued  as  though  edneation 
.miay  have  been  accompanied  with  partial  evilt  hat 
this  is  a  position  I  by  no  UMans  oonceite.      No  prsof 
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has  been  adduced  of  the  corruptive  influence  of  edu- 
cation at  all.  Neither  Messrs.  Lacas  and  Gkierry, 
in  France,  nor.  any  writer  or  parliamentary  com* 
mittee  in  England  has  established,  either  in  single 
or  masses  of  indiriduals,  that  there  is  a  connexion 
between  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  a  deterio- 
ration of  the  human  character.  I  think  further  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  such  connexion  should  subsist ; 
but  before  endeavouring  to  show  this,  I  shall,  as 
I  am  desirous  of  putting  my  readers  in  possession 
of  the  facts  as  well  as  the  principles  of  this  question, 
adr^  to  the  progress  of  crime  in  England,  and  its 
probable  causes. 

The  total  committals  fbr  offences  in  London  and 
Middlesex;  from  1811  to  1817,  amounted  to  13,415; 
in  an  equal  period  from  1821  to  1827  to  19,883: 
being  an  increase  of  forty-eight  per  cent.  But  the 
population  is  computed  to  have  increased  19  per 
cent. ;  leaving  29  per  cent,  to  be  accounted  for  by 
other  causes  than  an  increase  of  population.*  la 
En^and  and  Wales  (the  metropolis  excepted)  the 
contemporary  increase  of  crime  had  been  still  greater, 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  committals  amounting 
to  86  per  cent.f  Since  these  returns,  there  has 
been  no  abatement  in  the  progressive  increase  of 
committals.    (See  Appendix.) 

The  class  of  offences  that  have  chiefly  increased, 
are  those  against  property.    The  darker  and  more 

*  Report  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolisi  SeMion  1828,  p.  7* 
. .  t  Ibid.    Appendix,  C.  p.  304.  . 
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fttiBCHiuui  claM  of  crines^  tkoae  4ir«etad  «g««iilllio 
person,  it  is  alleged,  haLvemoUimitsjuA  mo  fasttt 
pepnlfliift'Y  r  and  ike  pailiMneisUMry  oonumttee  on 
0MmvmenUi9Lf&rtxiB  that  ^  Ufa  and  lunb"  were  nam 
l^ss  exposed  to  violenea«>  =  .      .: 

.vT^  cansea  aasignad  forth^  w€raaaet>f erimaby 
$1^^  poboa  committee:  of  >tk^  metropolian  m  IBM; 
were  principally  the  increase  in  popolatioii-'^-tho 
f^eaiuma  of  apiritiioas  liquors^-HlM  neglect  of 
children  by  thair  patafiisv— the  wani  of  anipioy« 
ment — absence  of  &aiiaW«r  provisions  fior  jnvaaiia 
ihoiioqueDts^^efibrtive  pritMMi  iiiaciplina  and  police* 
To  these  may  be  added  other  causes,  assigned  by 
another  parliamentary  eomiaitlaa^  as  accounting 
partly  for  an  increase  of  criaaye,  and  partly  for  its 
^'•Ig^ater  exhibition  to  public  view''  withont  evidenc- 
ing any  virtual  increase  of  depravity— ^nanselyr  tha 
payment  of  prosecutors,  their  expenses  ii^  caaaa 
of:  Biiadeineattor-'«4ha  Maliciona  Traapaaa  Aetr^e- 
fjline  in  domestic  aoperinteodence-^readiaesa  vitk 
nrhich  magistrates  coaswit  for  oflfeiicea--*-dafeetiTe 
and  unsuitable  puntslMiieQts^mproftnieiit  Ik  the 
ncjt  of  crioie  iniM;er  than  the  art  of  detection,  and 
j^iiiging  be&m  the  tribun^a  petty  oieaees  which 
la^ese  ibrmeHy  aiiher  aeUlad  by  suaamary  chastaao- 
fluent  inflicted  by  the  auffer^  on  the  deUaqueat,  or 
passed  over  withoat  aaagiatertal  oognizaaoe. 
In  'addition  to  these  oaases  of  augmeatad  ddin- 

*  lUpmrt  on  Czifl^oal  CommkkmmtU  aai  CoaVMans.— 
Pari.  Pap.  545,  Session  1828. 
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quency,  I  ventured,  in  an  anonymoii8>pablication,% 
to  suggest  the  following : 

1.  The  increase  of  national  wealth  and  consequent 
iacrease  of  ofTencea  growing  out  of  the  increased 
transactions  of  trade  and  commerce. 

2.  The  continuance  of  public  peace  had  closed 
the  outlet  in  the  army  and  navy,  to  viciouaand  dia-: 
sipated  characters. 

3.  Commercial  avidity  and  speculatidn,  anterbr 
to  1824-5,  had  been  productive  of  a  decline  in  mer- 
cantile principle  and  character. 

4.  Recent  alterations  in  criminal  punishmeote 
may  have  influenced  the  state  of  crime. 

5.  The  demoralizbg  tendency  of  the  Debtor  Laws 
arising  out  of  increased  mercantile  transactions.      ^ 

6.  Greater  extremes  of  condition,  and  the  poverty 
occasioned  by  the  competition  of  capital  and  labour 
for  employment. 

All  these  causes  may  have  contributed  in  diffeneot 
degrees  to  swell  the  criminal  calendar.  They  may 
have  been  so  energetic  in  their  operatbn  as  to  ont^ 
weigh  the  moral  influence  of  a  more  diffusira 
education.  Or  some  other  causes  that  have  yet 
eluded  detection,  may  have  contributed  to  this 
lamentable  issue;  but  whatever  thes^.  causes  tt»f 
have  been,  I  think  popular  edacation  is  not  one  of 
them,  and  for  the  followmg  reasons :  f 

First,  it  is  only  suice  1820,  that  an.impolse  has 
been  given  to  popular  instruction, — a  period  much 

*  TreatiM  on  tft«  Poliet  and  Crimei  of  th§  Mitr^poRs,  eh.  u 
p.  211.— Longman,  1829. 
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too  recent  to  have  been  productive  of  any  dbange  in 
public  morals.  Secondly,  admittb^  tli«t  effective 
education  bad  been  longer  in  progress,  it  has  been 
of  such  a  character  that  it  cannot  possibly,  have 
wrought  an  unfavourable  alteration  in  ^e  national 
mind.  No  new  system  of  morals  or  religion  has 
been  propagated  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years 
to  affect  in  popular  estimation  the  established  tules 
of  right  and  wrong.  -  Reading,  writing,  and  cipher- 
ing cannot  possibly  have  had  any  such  tendency ^ 
they  are  little  more  than  mechanical  acquiremelits,' 
aild  have  no  more  influence  on  persoiial  character 
than  learning  the  trade  of  pinmaking  or  weaving; 
To  influence  conduct,  a  new  principle  of  action  must 
be  introduced,  or  a  change  effscted  in  the  circum^ 
stances  of  individuals.  ^  If  men  were  made  more 
aeeeiisitous  or  licentious  by  reading,  they  migltt  b^-^ 
come  less  scrupuloiis  in  their  conduct,  but  reading 
18  no  promotive  of  poverty  nor  depravity,  especially 
the  kind  of  reading  which  has  been  constanlljrgrcKvr^ 
ing.in  public  estimation.  Every  observer  know^ 
that  the  improvement  in  dresis,  diet,  manners^  and 
domestic  habits, .  has  been  immense.  To  judg^ 
Q^ithis,  we  should  contrast  the  present  with  the  pcuit 
fl^:0te  of  society, — not  the  present  with  some  ideal  01^ 
djjsirable  state  of  perfection.  Admitting  such  li 
natbnal  change  to  have  been  effected,  it  appears  to 
me  a  trifling  drawback  that  the  criminal  calendar 
has  been  augmented.  This  may  have  arisen  from 
circumstances  wholly  unconnected  with  education ; 
it  may  have  arisen  from  some  of  the  causes  alce^sL^ 


enumerated  :  but  whatever  iiat  .been  tbe  cauaep 
I  deem  it  an  ummportant  fact,  that  the  number 
of  criminals  haa  been  doubled  or  trebled — has  in* 
creased  from  ten  to  twentj»  or  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  thousand— provided,  contemporaneoudy 
with  this  increase,  the  moral  and  physical  con- 
dition oi  the  many  millions  who  constitute  the 
remaining  portion  of  a  vast  community,  has  been 
decidedly  ameliorated.  I  look  to  the  mass,  not  to 
returns  of  criminal  commitments,  and  in  that  I  find 
abundant  scope  for  exultation  at  the  dijQTusion  of 
popular  intelligence.* 

The  salutary  change  in  the  character  of  the  people^ 
I  do  not  ascribe  to  the  plans  of  education  put  for- 
ward within  tlie  last  eight  or  ten  years.  The  &ced 
bad  been  sown  long  before.  These  plans  have  aided 
a  good  work  already  in  progress,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  that  they  are  directed,  nor  perhaps  is* 

*  It  is  4faly  by  general  reasoQiAg  we  can  «gue  ibia  question. 
Statistical  returns  of  crime,  are  yet  too  incomplete- to  enable  us 
to  determine  nrithmefticalt J  the  moral  influence  of  education'. 
The  only  fact  that  has  been  sntisiiietoriVy  established  by  figurva 
IS,  that  crimes  of  pinotml  violeaco. diminish  with  the  spffaMt 
4>f  Icoowledge.  In  Russia*  where  education  may  be  scarcsljr 
said  to  exist,  it  has  been  stated  by  ^  Lord  Cbftncellor  (  Hooas 
of  Lords,  March  14)  that  out  of  5800  crimes  committed  witlnn 
a  ct'rtain  period,  35()0  were  accompanied  by  yiolence ;  wbibt 
la  Pemisylvania,  wbere  education  is  genecallj  difinsed,  otft 
of  7400  crises,  vmif  640  wwo  iiceomponiad  by  violeBee^  being 
in  tbe  prc^xM-tiun  of  t<t!i!tb  of  |be  wbcdo  anmber,  instead  sf 
:3-5tI)s^  as  in  tlie  former  case.  See  fuithor  on  tha  increase  of 
crime  in  the  /ippendix. 
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tletid«d,  to  eflfeet  any  moral  cfiange»  to  act  eftber  at 
ttn  incentire  or  preveothre  of  crime.  Kisowled^ 
%»lten  it  refers  to  human  action,  teaches-  to  discern 
good  from  evil,  and  obviously  directs  and  mducea 
ii9  from  mere  self-lorej  to  seek  the  one  and  avoid 
the  other.  This  positron  cannot  be  gainsayed. 
Knowledge  »  i^^i,  and  it  »  a  paradox  unworthy 
of  reply  that  men  can  track  their  way  throtrghlife  ^ 
as  welt  without  as  with  its  guidance.  Ft  i^therefors 
«  valuable  acquisition  to  every  possessor.  But  in 
much  of  the  knowledge  which  is  now  sedokrasly 
diffused  as  popular  instruction,  it  is  difficult  to  dis« 
tcera  its  practical  application  to  the  cotidftfon  of 
those  for  whose  good  it  is  benevolently  intended. 
Where  it  is  not  confined  to  the  exposition  of  abstract 
•cience^  it  is  chiefly  addressed  to  the  tmaginatios ; 
leaving  to  others  the  risk  and  the  drudgery  of  ineut* 
eating  useful,  and  perhaps  unpalatable  truths. 
Human  misery  results  not  more  from  physical  want 
than  the  absence  of  that  intellectnal  wisdom  whfch 
^disciplines  the  passions,  destroys  prejudice,  and  traini 
•ihe  mind  to  habits  of  fbrethoogbt  and  retrospcc- 
tkm.  It  \s  not  by  "  economic  enfanrgcments''  only, 
i»t  moral  culture,  our  chief  calamities  can  be  tar* 
moffffled.  Can  physical  knowledge  only  supply  thil 
element  of  social  weHbeing  ?  Of  teachers  of  science 
we  have  abundance,  of  moral  and  poKticsd  philosophy 
tery  few :  yet  the  former  n  little  more  than  the  aft 
pfgainr;  the  latter  of  happiness.  An  ac(|uamt«ttefe 
with  mathematicsy  natural  phifosophy,  law,  and 
jarispnrfence, — these   of  themseltea  tcc^  i3wr*^ 


valaable  aa  (M»iipatkmal<^|>rofeMioDal>att«iiiment89 

qualifying  for  the  nuanufactoiy)  couBtbi^hoiite/  tl|e 

bar,  senate,  and  laboratory ; — they  give  inteUectotl 

power,  but  have  no  tendency  to  render  the  fKMses- 

8or  either  more  virtaons  or  vieious.     Let  me  sabiiit 

an   example  in    illasitration.     The  legal  clasM, 

medical  practitioners,  and  mercantile  men,  are  mostly 

tolerably  endowed  with  the  information  enutnerated  ; 

*but  can'4l'  be  said  we  find  among. them  purer  a^ 

more  disinterested  conduct,  the  natural  ^affectio«8 

stronger,  more  humanity,  patriotism,  and  self-clenial ; 

in  a  word,  are  they  as  individuals  more  happy,  or  as 

citizens  more  valuable  than  those  whose  knowledge 

hardly  extends  beyond  the  Liturgy,  or  the  mherit* 

ance  of  a  few  traditionary  maxims  of  life  ?    Unless, 

therefore,  popular  education  includes  morality  as  well 

as  science  it  cannot  be  said  efficiently  to  operate 

either  as  an  instrument  or  preventive  of  crime  ;  it  is 

simply  an  engine  of  power  ;  and  whether  directed  to 

the  useful  or  hurtful,  must  depend  on  impulses 

derived  from  other  sources.  By  morality,  it  is  almost 

unnecessary  to  explain,  is  not  meant  that  which 

precludes,  but  augments  enjoyment ;  being  in  fact 

little  more  than  prudence,  teaching  us  to  shun  what« 

ever  is  hurtful  to  ourselves  and  fellow*creatures* 

The  error  of  many  popular  teachers  consists  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  render  that  knowledge  universal, 
which,  from  its  own  nature,  and  the  wants  of  society 
cannot  and  need  not  be  more  than  particular.  They 
aim  too  high  for  the  common  mind :  they  overlook 
the  iron  necessities  which  fix  the  bt  of  those  for 
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iritom  tfey  generoudy  txA^  and'setkto  realiK^  what 
k  desirable  rather  than  that' which  is  attaiiiabley  or 
perfija)^  practically  Bseful. 

It  is  indytb»  results  of  knowledge,  not^the-Meps 
of  inret tigatbh  by  which  they  have  been  obtained^ 
that  we  can  hope  to  render  familiar  to  the  general 
mind^  Habits  of  fovethought,  order,  and  reflection ; 
precepts  derived  frost  e)cpenence,  often  repeated  and 
strengthened  by  example,  form  the  basis  of  populaif 
mstruetion.  A  deeper  philosophy  may  be  necessary 
to  some ;  but  to  the  bulk  of  the  community  it  is 
incompatible  with  their  social  state;  nor. would  its 
ftttainment  compensate  them  for  the  sacrifices  neces* 
sary  fo  itB<  acquisitioa.  The  progress  of  science  may 
be  cbtnpared  to  the  advancement  of  agriculture ;  the 
further  it  is  carried  proportionately  less  becomes 
the  produce^  tin  at  last  it  barely. defrays  the  cost 
of  production^  The  most  useful  truths  are  seldom 
those  most  difficult  to  be  comprehended ;  and  know« 
ledge  is  like  the  earth  whose  most  valuable  treasures 
lie  near  the  surface,  and  those  who  ascend  higher  or 
dig  lower,  are  often  repaid  with  much  toil  and  little 
profit. 

This  is  not  an  elevated  nor  perhaps  popular  doc- 
trine, but  it  is  probably  near  the  truth,  and  at  least 
practical.  My  purpose  is  not  to  depreciate  intellec- 
tual acquirements,  but  to  separate  the  grain  from  the 
chaff  of  science.  A  taste  for  knowledge  of  all  kinds 
rewards  itself,  and  no  one  can  be  in  error  by  .its 
cultivation.  But  it  would  be  to  practise  a  mis- 
chievous ddusion  on  the  w(Mrking  dasses  to  hssUL^v^ 


dM  hope  that  pbpolar  cdocatkm  is  meant  soldjr  at 
go  instnnnent  of  ambkiaD  aiKl  penonal  tiggnMuiaa* 
ment.     No  such  thing,  I  apprehend,  it  intended  bj 
Hi  adtocate««    Bocietf  is  tueh^^^it  hat  always  been 
•Qch— -and,  so  far  at  human  penetration  can  reach^ 
wk\  long  continue  sucb-^that  a  great  portion  of  hm 
are  doomed  to  more  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life. 
But  though    knowledge    is    seidier  an   imfaiJing 
stepping-stone  to  riohes  nor  power,  nor  perhaps 
thtoe;  it  is  assuredly  the  most  trnstwocthy  hel{fcto 
personal  independence  and  happiness.     Cmn  it  for 
instance  be  supposed  that  a  person  master  of  the  ^ 
popular  information  I  hare  indicated  in  «. former 
section,  would  not  be  more  likely  than  another, 
widiout  such  aid,  to  be  successful  in  life  ?  .  Woikld 
he  not  be  more  likely  to  be  happy  as  an  individual, 
*  better  husband,  father,  workman,  and  companion  ? 
Knowledge,  I  repeat,  is  the  eye  of  the  mind,  and  to 
suppose    any  one  can  pass  through  life  as  weO 
without  as  with  it,  is  to  suppose  the  blind  can  wend 
their  way  as  well  as  those  who  can  see;    Witkout 
knowledge  personal  freedom  is  an  afflicj^pn,  and  as 
a  child  is  better  under  the  care  of  parents  than  left  to 
itself,  MO  a  man  bom  in  slavery  would  be  more  likely. 
io  be  guaranteed  from  want  and  misery  by  the  lbis«  . 
thought  of  his  superior,  than  an  uninstructed  frecmvi  ^ 
unprovided  with  the  intellectual  culture  which  .ap* 
prises  him  of  the  circumstances  influencing  hb  social 
condition* 
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APPENDIX. 


Irf-rrraOORESS  OT  VA0B8  AND  PAIGES.. 

■'  WfiETH  BR  the  Working  Classes  are  better  or  worse 
dothed,  fed)  and  lodged,  than  formerly,  is  cbteflj 
valuable  as  an  historical  question.  The  chief  point 
of  present  interest  is,  wbetlker.  their  condition  is 
susceptible  of  improvement,  whether  they  are  as 
well-off  as  they,  ought  to  bej,  or  can  be  made.  A 
comparative  statement  of  wages,  and  the  price  of 
bread-cdrnappears^he  best  mode  of  determining  their 
progressive  state.  Bread  is  not  only  the  chief  neces- 
sary of  lifey  but  its  pice  influences  the  price  of  meat, 
and  most  other  articles  of  ordinary  consumption. 
Mr.  Barton^  from  authentic  sources,  has  prepared 
a  statement,  exhibiting  from  1495  to  1813,  the  pro- 
gress of  wages  and  the  price  of  wheat;  also  the  rate 
of  wages  measured  in  equivalent  pints  of  wheat. 
The  price  of  wheat  is  the  average  price  of  the  five 
preceding  years.  I  have  brought  Mr.  Barton*s  table 
down  to  1 833. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  wages  fell  rapidly  from 
1495  to  1610,  about  the  period  of  the  introduction 
of  the  3d  of  Elizabeth,  "  For  the  Relief  of  the 
Poor;"  that  from  the  introduction  of  the  Poor- 
laws  to  1750,  they  continued  to  rise;  and  that 
subsequently  to  1770  they  again  began  to  decline. 
From  this  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  Poor-laws 
were  favourable  to  a  high  price  of  labour;  it  might 
■  be  so  to  a  certain  extent^  but  the  more  influential 
jc^iite  of  the  advance  of  wage«^  is  to,  be  sought  ia  the 
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progress  of  population.  Population,  it  has  been  al« 
ready  shown  (p.61),  advanced  very  slowly  for  the  first 
if 50  years  after  the  establnhment  of  a  compulsory 
provision  for  the  poor ;  during  this  time  it  is  pro« 
bable  the  capital  of  the  country  increased  faster  than 
population  ;  subsequently  slower ;  hence  the  rise 
of  wages  in  the  former,  and  their  fail  in  the  latter 
period.  The  application  of  machinery,  the  Bank  Re- 
striction Act,  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  and 
com  laws,  may  have  sJl  influenced  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes  in  various  degrees ;  but  the 
great  permanent  cause  has  doubtless  been  the  rela* 
tive  progress  of  population  and  national  wealth. 


HUSBAKDRT  WAGES* 
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Year. 

Wheat 
per 

Wages 

Wagea  la 

quarter. 

week. 

of  wheat. 

$,  d. 

$,  d. 

1495 

4  10 

1  lOi 

199 

1593 

15  9 

2  6 

82 

1610 

37     8 

3  5 

46 

1651 

69  1 

6  10 

48 

1661 

54  0 

6  9 

61 

1683 

45  3 

5  11 

66 

1685 

39  4 

3  11 

51 

1725 

34  5 

5  4 

79 

1751 

32  0 

6  0 

96 

1770 

47  8 

7  4 

79 

1790 

50  0 

8  1 

82  ^ 

1796 

64  10 

8  11 

70 

1803 

91  8 

11  5 

63 

1811 

96  8* 

14  6 

76 

1819 

84  8 

12  0 

73 

1824 

57    2 

10  0 

-  89 

1829 

62  1 

11  0 

91 

1832 

63  9 

12  0 

90 

*  In  continuing  Mr.  Barton's  table,  the  average  price  of 
whettt  during  each  intervening  period  to  1832  inolnatve^  4i 


PROGRESS  Of  irA«R9'A1li>  PRICES. 


m 


WAGES.  OP    CARPENTBRSy    BRICKLAYERS^    MASONS, 
,    PLUMBERS,   AND  OTHER   DOMESTIC   ARTIFICERS. 


Wheat 

Wagef 

Wlages  In 
pinta 

Year. 

per 

per 

• 

■  quarter. 

wedc 

of  wheat 

t.d. 

«.  d. 

' 

1495 

.   4  10 

2  9 

292 

1593 

15  9 

3  9 

123 

1610 

sr    8 

4  6 

61 

1651 

69  1 

7  6 

55 

1685 

39  4 

5  9 

74 

1725 

34  5 

6  0 

89 

1730 

40  2 

15  9 

200 

1740 

36    1 

16  0 

227 

1750 

32  1 

15  6 

247 

1760 

41  % 

15  6 

193 

1770 

Alt    8 

15  9 

169 

1780 

43  0 

16  0 

190 

1790 

49  11 

16  6 

169 

1795 

58  8 

17  3 

150 

1800 

79  9 

18  0 

116 

1805 

82  8 

28  3 

175 

1810 

91  8 

30  0 

167 

1813 

114  0 

33  6 

150 

1619 

84  8 

33*  0 

199 

1824 

b7    2 

33  0 

295 

1829 

62  1 

33  0 

276 

1832 

63  9 

33  0 

265 

given.  The  wages  of  hasbandry  labotirers  for  1819 — 24 — 29, 
are  taken  from  liord  Milton's  Addnss  to  the  Landaumtru 
They  were  the  wages  given  in  Northamptonshire,  and  rathsr 
lower  than  those  )>aid  in  Snssex.  Last  year,  wages  at  Easl- 
bourne  were  2s.  per  day;  atBrede,  is,  3d,  winter  and  summer; 
at  Nortbiam  and  Ewhurst,  the  same. — ^Extracts  from  ReparU 
of  Poor-laie  Commitsian,  pp.  13, 30, 34, 36.]  ^ 

*  From  the  table  of  contract  prices  at  Greenwich  Hospitill 
it  will  bd  seen  that  ihe  dafly  wages  of  carpenters,  bricUayemly 
masons,  and  plumbers,  have  undergone  little  variation  sinot 
1^005. 


II. EXPENSES  OF  AX  AGRICULTURAL  FAMILY. 

Ko.  1.  Expenxes  of  the  Famihaf  an  A^rricultural  Labawrer 

Per  W«ek.  Per  Annvin. 

I.    d.  £   ».    rf. 

1.  Bread,  four*  ostmeal  -            •            S    6  -  6  10    0 

9.  Roots,  gr0«M»  beans,  pcMe,  fnrit        0    5  -  1     3  10 

S.  Firing  6d.,  cnndle  drf.,  sonp  91//.           O  Itf  -  2     9  10 

4.  AJ  ilk  I  liC,  butter  1|</.,  cheese  M.        0    8|  •»  2     0     1 

5.  Flesh  6d.,  rent  6e<.^  piii8»  worsted^  \^     ^  o  iz:    ^ 

thread.  &e.,  ii/.        -            -        )l     i  -  2  16    4 

6.  Clothes,  repairs,  bedding,  shoes           1    tl  -  2  12    O 

7.  Salt,  beer,  exotics.  viiieg:»r,  spices        0    8}  -  1  11     5 

8.  Midwires,  cfanrching,  ]ylng>iii             •  -  O  12     6 

^20     0     O 

Taxes  on tlieabore consumption: — Onmalt  4^.  2if.:  saltls.Sd.; 
ioap  and  candles ds. ;  leather  2s. ;  sundries 2if. — Total  lis. 

N.B.— Tax  sbent  l-36th. 

No.  2.  E»pen$et  of  t/ie  Family  of  an  Affrintliural  La- 
bourer, comislin^  ^f  ^f  persunSt  teing  an  average  of  the 
expense  of  65  families  of  Ldthouren  in  different  parts  of 

JS/igland,  collected  by  ikr  F,  Eden  in  1796. 

Pev  Week.     Per  Annam. 
s.    <i.  t£   s.    d. 

Bread,  flour,  or  ostmeal     -  •        65*16  13     8 

Yeast  and  salt       -  -  .         02-088 

Bacon  or  other  meat  •  -        12*308 

Tea,  8ugar>  and  butter       -  -        12i-33ll 

Soap  «  «  -  -03f«0  16     3 

Candles      -  -  -  -04-0  17    4 

O    41    •       O  18    5 


)9mt         -  •  -  •Q3*.Ol3    0 

*  -        03*       a  13    O 


O    7      •        1   10    4 
TUkmsA  and  worslml  -  -       O    fft   •       O  10  10 

JUnt  •  •  •  -**ltSS 

Fuel  •  .  ..  •  •         -IISS 

ClO»b«     -  •  •  'SlOll 

JBMis,  bwdali^  and  skkness         •  •       a  lO  10 
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No.  8.  Expen^ture  ai  ike  OroeerV  fhhp^  T^y*^  v^c  weA 
under  the  other,  ofmn  Affricufiurtd  Famifynear  Nfwhmrj^ 
c^nmiing  of'  a  man,  hut  wifi^  u*td  stx  ehildren.'^RtpiJm 
ofFoorUaof  Commus'tdM^  p.  25 If  Loadoi^  I833« 

«.  d» 
7  gallons  ofbread        -  -  -        9  11 

lib.  ofsujB^  .  -  -06* 

f  OS.  of  tea      «  -  -  -        0    8  J. 

So«p  •  ^  -  •        0    4r 

Candles  •  -  •  -04 

Salt,  pepper,  mustard*  Finegar,  &c.      -        0    2 
2  lbs.  of  bacon  -  -  -        1    4 


13    S 


\'- 


Exclusive  of  beer,  coals,  rent,  clotlies,  and  otber  necessaries* 

Ko.  4.  Proffer  food  for  the  Able-bodied  labtmrer^  mUk  # 
wife  nndj'our  cbUdren^  per  weeh — i^kin  Stujiemeni  ^ 
the  Case  of' the  Labourer,  p.  2^  Loodon»  1831. 

«•    d» 
5  gallons  of  bread       •  -  -        7    6  ^^ 

3  lbs.  of  bacon,  at  7it.  per  lb«  •  -        19' 

2  lbs.  of  butter,  at  lOd,  -  -.18 

2  lbs.  of  cheese;,  at  5i.  «  -^        1    O 

T^a 0    9'. 

lib.  of  sugar   -  -  -  -        O    T 

Beer,  7  quarts,  at  td,  per  (jnart  -        1     2  ' 

1  busliel  of  coals  •  * .  -        t    it         v 

SfuggoU  -  .  -  .        €i    9  f 

1  lb.  of  soap     -  «  -  -04  .;> 

\  lb.  of  candles  -  •  -04 


TtftalFaeddyeaqpeiiMB^thefaaaf'      17    O 

£xcliisiTe  of  rent,  dotbbs,  and  otker  necesssriea.        ^, 

1%X* — ^PROFOSTIOy  Of  TAX  PAID  8T  A  » 

LAB0«r.KStt*a  «AKILT.  . 

Prom  Ifie  preceding  statements,  Ni>s.  1  to  4,  |t 
appears  the  weekly  expenses  of  the  family  of  nil. 
a^ieulttHral  labourer  m  1762,  were  75. 4W.-^  la.VTQf^^ 
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11f.3id.;  in  l832,exclu8iveof  beer,  coals,  rent,  and 
clothes,  13s.  3cf. ;  in  1831. they  were  estimated,  ez« 
^usive  of  rent  and  clothes,  at  17s.  weekly.  Hie 
several  cases  do  not  admit  of  exact  comparison, 
owing  to  the  difference  in  their  items ;  but  snppos- 
ing  the  expense  in  food  of  a  labourer's  family  to  be 
correctly  estimated  in  No.  4,  it  shows  how  inade^ 
quate  the  wages  now  paid  of  10s.,  12s.,  or  at  most 
16s.  weekly,  are  to  the  comfortable — and  certainly 
not  more  than  comfortable — maintenance  of  a  ia- 
bourer,  his  wife,  and  four  children. 

The  TAX  paid  by  a  labourer  in  1762,  No.  1,  is 
estimated  ^th  part  of  his  expenses.  In  a  former 
part  of  this  publication  (p.  220),  I  find  I  rather  imw 
der-stated  the  pressure  of  taxation  on  the  indos^ 
trious  classes.  The  duties  on  beer,  salt,  leather^ 
candles,  and  coals,  have  been  repealed :  all  the 
other  articles  of  a  labourer's  consumption  are  sob<-i 
ject  to  duties  which  enhance  their  prices.  I  shall 
specify  the  duties  on  each,  in  the  order  the  articlesi 
stand  in  No.  4. 

Bready  bacoTij  butter,  and  cheese. — ^The  prices  oif 
all  these  articles  are  raised  to  the  labourer  by  tite! 
duties  levied  on  their  importation  for  the  protection ^ 
as  it  is  said,  of  agriculture.  The  duty  on  wheat' 
varies  from  1/.  5s,  a  quarter  to  Is.,  according  as  the^ 
price  rises  from  61s.  to  70s.  a  quarter;  on  bacon, 
the  import  duty  is  1/.  8s.  per  cwt. ;  on  butter,  20s«' 
per  cwt. ;  on  cheese,  10s.  6d.  per  cwt.  It  is  impels 
sible  to  calculate  exactly  the  enhancement  of  prices 
caused  by  these  duties ;  were  they  repealed,  there  i* 
no  reason  to  think  that  the  prices  of  provisions  in  this 
country  would  greatly  exceed  the  prices  in  France. - 
During  a  series  of  years  the  prices  of  corn  and  all 
the  necessaries  of  life  have  been  full  one-third  lower 
in  France  than  in  England ;  and  with  respect  to 
bread f  the  fact  at  the  present  moment  stands  thus : 
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ihe  price  of  the  finest  wheaten  flour  in  London  is 
dOs.  per  sack ;  the  highest  price  of  the  finest  wheaten 
flour  in  Paris  is  46  francs  per  159  killogrammes^ 
equal  to  only  28s.  6d.  the  English  sack  of  280  lbs./ 
being  a  di£Perence  of  41  i  per  cent,  on  the  price  of 
flour  ;*  and  the  difference  is  as  great  in  most  othet 
descriptions  of  food.  It  is  not  too  much,  then^  tO^ 
say,  that  one-third  of  the  weekly  outgoings  of  ^ 
labourer  in  bread,  bacon,  butter,  and  cheese,  is 
caused  by  agricultural  taxes. 

Tea, — ^The  duty  on  tea  is  96  per  cwt. ,  ad  valorem^ 
and  100  per  cent,  on  all  teas  sold  above  25.  per  lb., 
at  the  East  India  Company's  sales.     This  is  the  go<-' 
▼emment  tax ;  the  addition  to  the  prices  caused  by^ 
the  company's  monopoly  is  about  as  much  more^ 
Bohea  is  the  cheapest  of  all  the  teas  brought  from 
China,  and  is  that  most  generally  used  by  the  la- 
bouring classes.     Its  price  at  the  company's  sales 
has  lately  fluctuated  between  Is,  6d.  and   Is.  Id. 
per  lb. ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  company's  exclusive 
privileges,  it  might  be  had  at  %\d.  or  9cf.,  which  is 
^e  price  at  Hamburgh  and  New  York.     If  a  la- 
bourer use  coflee  in  place  of  tea,  he  escapes  the 
monopoly,  but  not  the  tax.    The  duty  on  foreign- 
coffee  is  Is.  Zd,  per  lb. ;  on  British  plantation  coffee, 
6d,  per  lb.     At  present  prices,  the  duty  on  the  formet 
amounts  to  100  per  cent. ;  on  the  latter,  which  ia 
the  sort  used  by  the  labouring  people,  it  is  150  per^ 
cent. !     Two-thirds  J  therefore,  of  the  labourer's  ex-i 
penses  in  the  tea  or  coffee  pot,  may  be  traced  to* 
political  causes. 

Sugar, — Duty  on  West  India  sugar  24s.  per  cwt^ 
or  ^-^jd.  per  pound ;  on  East  India,  32s.  per  cwt.', 

*  The  difference  is  still  greater  between  the  prices  of  com 
in  England  and  Dantzic,  Hamburgh,  and  other  places  on  the 
continent,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam's 
'  resolutions  on  the  corn  laws,  mored  this  tt^^^voia,  k^r^'^iKaf^* 


or  S^jtii.  per  pound.  The  price  of  sugar.  exdusiWl 
of  duty,  may  be  taken  at  an  average  of  the  last  tait 
years,  at  liiiai  22s.  to  35s.;  beiiit;,  in  the  former 
case,  Uis  tlian  tbe  tax.  •■ 

Beer.—Tiie  duty  on  malt  is  20.!.  &d.  per  quarter} 
on  hop',  2tl.  a  pound.  Tbree  barrels  and  a  half  at 
beer  are  ordioaiily  brewed  out  of  a  quarter  of  malt 
and  12  pounds  of  hops:  so  that  the  direct  dulioa 
are  2id.  on  each  gallon  of  beer.  This,  however,  it 
a  small  part  of  the  enhancement  of  price  occa«ianad 
by  the  malt  duty.  Barley  is  now  selling  at  25x.  a 
quarter,  and  the  average  price  of  malt  is  t5s.  a  qun^', 
ter,  which  is  a  difference  of  ISc.  4d.,  exclusive  of 
duty.  The  whole  of  this  dill'erence,  it  has  been 
affirmed,  might  be  saved  by  ihe  entire  repeal  of  tb* 
mall  duty  and  the  duty  on  foreigti  barley,  briogii^ 
the  pot  of  beer  to  one-third  its  present  price.*  ' 

Scieip. — The  direct  duty  charged  an  hard  soafv 

*  It  il  s  ourionl  fnct,  that  the  conuiinplion  of  n»tt  in  Ki^ 
Itnd  and  Woifs  li*s  tiipn  •lolinuarv  for  nearly  hull'  a  cenlun^. 
tliBugh  till!  pDjHiluiioD  \\ii3  morollinn  doubled  duriugt1iatpi:'rie£ 
(M-Cullochs  Craw-ic;..!  Ii{cti.ma,y.  p.  793.)  JUb  wUe»,lH)i» 
arer,  slion-  tlmt  ibe  iMiblio  bmrFn.  since  1TB7,  luive  conlrirod 
lo  mnouractura  tine-tkirti  mft  rnKiNO  btir  mil  nf  ll(  mm>  fWik 
iilf  n/'  maU  !  So  that  both  tlia  quantitj  sad  qHolil;  of  (be  n^ 
tioDAl  bevdrnve  Iidtb  deeliueil.  The  coDSumulion  of  genuiop 
tea  Liis  idso  been  stendily  dralininir,  campiired  niih  the  [lopi^ 
htinii.  'I  bfl  sbIm  o(  tbe  Enst  indin  Coopnay  Aaw  thai  ilk 
Sitng;*  ciuiiuai|ition  pst  ImiuI  of  lUtir  lea*  in  1801,  w^ 
lib.  13.6  <H.;  in  I  Bd  1 ,  per  Iwail,  lib.  9.1  oi.;  abowiDg  b  4» 
cliiiB  of  full  17  iitr  MOt.duHiij-LhBhiat  UiiWy  yuan,  (IJi«L,»» 
10^.)  As  Ilie  raahlnn  "f  (eii-driuUng  has  certainly  lux  i& 
clinpc),  it  mny  be  concluded,  ereu  after  alloning  for  dw  ij, 
jEr««aii«l  eMiumplitMi  at  «oflee,  •ither  that  iba  dnMCImn  liM 
bwD  mude  wester,  |<L«  beer,  or  tlut  the  shopi  hnf  sold  »■» 

*iciiori5  of  personB  having;  adulterated  la>  ill  pi>s«e««ioii  fimxic' 
llNilirttepeanelnsion. 

Motioiioly  imd  bigh  dntie*  hare  •peraWnl  onfarminiWi 
■*"* *-     *•  Lartn «f IM or  eob*,"'- '- -  •      — ^ 


*-- 


FROORESS  or:  VAOflik^VD  PRICES. 

jwUck  b  iiMt  cbmcbonlj  usied,  m  Sd.  {ler  lb.,  sAile 
^9  price  of  soap  rarely  exjecedt  Sd.  per  lb. ;  so  ihvt 
^  dii^cjt  dujy  is  fuUf  100  per  cenU  But,  besida 
^s jdiity,  the  substances  ot*  which  soap  is  made, 
aamely,  tallow»  barilia,  aad  turpe&ttne  >or  cosm,  are 
:fespecti!irely  chaig^  with  dotics  of  3s.  4cf,»  %s.,  and 
,4f.  4i.  a  cvt. ;  ,aiid  itak.ipg  these  iadirect  taxes  into 
^acoount,  it  may  be  truly  Mid  th^  labonrtog  man's 
(fioap  is  taKed  from  120  to  130  par  cent.,  ad  in- 
4tfrenif 

Qwd$  ane  not  subject  to  any  public  taxi  in 
^Loudon  a  local  duty  of  13€^.  a  chaldron,  or  about 
one  farthing  per  cwt.,  is  levied, 

let  us  now  restate  No.  4,  showing*,  in  addition, 
the  proportion  of  the  labouring  man's  weekly  ex- 
penditure, occasioned  either  by  direct  tax  or  monor 
poly. 

'.Ihreper  food  for  an  AbU-hodied  labourer,  having  a  wife  and 

four  children^  per  week;  with  the  proportion  of  the  pric€ 

tf  each  article  of  provhdon  occasioned  b^  tax  or  ntonopolj, 

Taxand 

Price.  Mono|>ol7. 

s.    d.  I.   d, 

5ealt0iMie(lH«a4    -  '        7    €        -  ^    6 

Siof.  ofbfMxm,  at  7d.  per  lb.        19        -  0    7 

31^8^  (if  bolter,  at  lOfj.         -        18        .  o    6{ 

S  \h§.  of  cbaeae,  at  6iJ.  •        I    O        -  OS 

Tea  -  -  0    9-06 

Bugar  .  -  -        or        -  03§ 

Beer,  7  q«art»,  at  td,  per  quart    It        -  0    7 

1  bushel  of  eocls     -  -        1     S        -  0    0(      ' 

'*'■  -t  %g»te      -  -  -09-  OO' 

§  lb.  of  soap  •  •  •      ..  , .»      -  O    4-       •  '  O    ^J  •  ' 

jib.  of  candles        •  «        0    4        •  0    0 


17    0  5    5§ 


"are  rarely  drinkers:"  and  Raynal  ascribes  the  sobriety  of  the 
Chinese  to  the  nse  of  these  grateful  beverages,  which  produce 
all  the  ^ood,  without  the  eyil  consequences,  of  more  powerful 
stimulants, 

2k 
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So  Ihftt,  of  every  17s,  expended  by  a  working  nan 

in  provisions,  5s.  5Jrf.,  or  nearly  one-third  part,  is 
occasioned  by  taxation  and  monopoly.  If  we  leave 
out  the  agricultural  taxes,  and  the  100  per  cent,  ad- 
dition to  the  price  of  tea,  occasioned  by  the  mono- 
poly of  the  East  India  Company,  we  shall  find  that 
the  government  duties  on  tea,  sugar,  malt,  and  soap, 
amount  to  16d.,  or  -^  part  of  the  poor  man's  weekly 
expenditure.  This,  it  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
No.  l,is  nearly  treble  the  amount  of  tax  paid  ia 
1762.  Such  a  representation  points  out  an  obvious 
mode  by  which  ^vernment  may  efieciually  improve 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  namely,  by  a 
levision  of  the  corn-laws,  by  throwing  opea  the 
China  trade,  and  by  repealing  the  duties  wmch  en- 
hance the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Tabltsof  Pri«i.— To  judge  of  the  relativo  oondition  of  tlia 
people  at  diSereDt  periods,  it  ia  necesaar;  to  linre  atatementB  of 
both  wages  ond  lie  prices  of  articles  of  ordinwj-  Eoasumplion, 
The  foUoning  autbeatio  table,  therefore,  of  coDtract  price*  Bad 
wages  at  tbe  Koyal  Hospital,  Greeawicli,  ia  very  ralaable. 
Uut  even  u  public  dooumeut  like  tbia  doea  oot  afford  complets 
inform ation,  uuleaa  it  coutd  also  infomi  us  of  the  quslit*  of  tlia 
articlea.  'I'he  coats  of  the  pensioueTs  are  contracted  fi>r  noir 
Bt  about  the  aanie  price  {S2i.)  as  thev  were  neailr  100  ^ears 
since,  but  [he  qualitj'  of  the  blue  clotK  used  is  very  lafenor  to 
the  ancient  pattern.  In  nS9,  sboea  were  cootiacted  for  at 
is.  pur  pair;  atockings  li.  9d.-,  hata  Ii.  9d.  each;  a  suit  of 
cIatIiesSJ.13i.,  a  complete  auit  of  bedding  3J.5i.;  inlSS8tb» 
contract  prices  of  tbeae  articles  were  respectiTely  4i.  Sd.,  1(.  9^-, 
3i.,  If.  18i.  Id.,  it.  Si.  9d.  The  steadinesa  m  lbs  wgtu  of 
domestia  artiGceri  ctumot  ful  to  be  remarked. 


IV. CONTRACT  F11ICS8  OF  PR0TIS10K8  AKD  WAGES 

AT  GKEENWICH  HOSPITAL." 
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Jtgsemsmom, 


Nmnberof  Faaffl!e».  f  Venons. 


it.,  A^teultural  ooeiipiers  - 
S.  i^iealiural  Isbonrerg  - 
3.  Minkiglal)o«rer8  - 
4»  Jdillers,  bakors,  botclieirs 

5.  ArtificeM,  bqild«i8,  &c. 

6.  Manmfaeturers     •     • 
f .  Tailors^  shoemakers^  h^tr 

tera     --•.•• 

9*.  Shopkeepers   •>    -    »    - 

9.  Seamen  and  soldiers  -    - 

Ip,  Clerical,  lea^al,  and  medi- 

eimd  dasses       *    ~    '} 

11.  Disabled  paapers      *    •[ 

13.  Proprietors  &;  auMitlaats 


Totals    -    - 


1821. 
rjetf,956 

iio,odo 

160,000 

200,0(56 

340.000 

150,000 
310,255 
319^00 

80;00i» 

i^doo 

1»,888 


1831. 


1H31. 


250»000 
800»000 
120,000 
180^000 
"230.000{ 
'400,000 

180,000 
350.000 
277,017 

90,000 
110,000 
316^7 


2,941,383  3,303,504 


1,50Q.00Q 
4,800,000 

600,006 
.900,000 

650.000 
2^400,000 


1,080,000 
2,100,000  ^ 
831,d06P 

450,000 

110,000 

1,116,398 


16,537,398 


I 


\ 


Vll. — OCCUPATIONS  IN-  SCOTLAND. 


OI8TJUCT. 


Number  of  Families  in  1821,  chiefly  employed  in 

Trade, 
MatrafiictBrw 

or 
Handicrafts. 


Agriealtora]  district   * 
Maaufaotoriiig  ditto 
Highland  counties 

•  •  • 

Total  Families     « 


A^^rloiltare. 


67,229 
25,915 
37,555 


130,699 


All  others. 


AFPEKDIX. 


:i. INCtlCASE  PES  CEMT.  OF  POPITLATION. 


.,.^„. 

1801 
1811. 

1811 

iBei. 

IBIl 
1831. 

1700 
1B31. 

Agricultural  counties     -     - 

Metropolitan  counties    - 

(England     -     -     - 

Total}  Wales-     -     -     - 

UcotlBnd   -     -     - 

Great  BniTtiN   .    - 

Pi 

181 
16i 

151 

lot 

181 

lOl 

3 

995 

13 

1* 
13 

154 
IIT 
87 

1*1 

"i 

151 

144 

The  four  precetling  tables,  with  some  alterations 
of  arraiigcment,  have  been  derived  from  Mr.  Mar- 
shall's Statistici  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  most  extraordinary  fact  disclosed  by  these  ta- 
bles, and  which  has  been  before  alluded  to  (p.  258), 
is  the  prodigious  increase  of  the  manufacturing 
populationof  England;  having, since  1700,  increased 
295  per  cent.,  and  in  the  decennary  period,  from 
1S21  to  1831,  22^  per  cent.  The  increase  of  popu- 
lation in  the  agricultural  counties,  has  been  chiefly 
in  the  towns,  the  number  of  people  in  the  niral  dis- 
tricts not  having  increased  in  an  equal  ratio.  The 
same  observation  applies  to  Scotland.  But  surely 
Mr,  Marshall  must  be  in  error  (part  ii.  p.  132)  in 
intimating,  "  that  the  rural  population  of  England, 
as  in  the  agricultural  counties  of  Scotland,  appears, 
not  materially,  if  at  all,  to  have  increased  since 
1700."  This  is  irreconcilable  with  his  Analysis  of 
Occupations,  inserted  above,  whence  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  families  of  agricultural  labourei"s,  had 
increased  from  728,956,  in  1821,  to  800,000,  in 
i83i. 
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At  the  end  of  Elisabeth's  reiga  the  pc^iil^tioa  of 
Ireland  was  esdmated  at  not  more  ttan  700^00, 
and  before  thelebellkiB  in  1641,  at  MaS^OOO*    In 

ITOI       .-         -     « 1^0,006  I  1767  ■       -         -     »t*.i*t,tfe 

1718      •      ■    '  t,i6t.<na  \  nrr .    ~      -      «,690,565 

1«5        .         .         f,3ir.»4     1785        -         -         >.S4S.9» 
17&4        -  ),37t,6S4 1  17K:       .         .         ^OOS^U 

These  returni  were 'all  vague.aone  bein|;  founded 
on  the  data  of  private  individuals,  otbos' on  the 
hearlh-money  collectors'  returns.  In  18C5,  Newen- 
ham  estimated  the  population  at  5,395,456,  and  an 
llicomplete  census  of  1812  p\et  it  at  5,937,356. 
Tha  most  correct  censuses  of  the  Irish  popnlatioD 
and  hotiscs  are  as  follows: 
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554  APPENDIX. 

The  preceding  Table,  calculated  by  Mr.  Hickman, 
tnay  be  easily  made  intelligible  by  an  example  :  as, 
in  tbe  case  of  Bedfour,  in  which  it  appears  that, 
there  was  one  burial  in  each  dhy  of  the  populatioit  , 
in  1800(63,393,  p.  548);  one  baptism  in  each  ihirty- 
five,  and  one  marriage  in  each  ll'i,  of  the  popula- 
tion. So  of  the  proportion  of  baptisms,  burials, 
and  marriages,  to  the  pojDulation  in  tbe  five  years 
ending  1810,  1820,  and  1830. 

From  the  bottom  line  of  the  table  it  appears  the 
number  of  buriah,  in  the  whole  of  England,  has 
decreased  from  one  in  forty-eight  of  the  population; 
in  1800,  to  one  in  fifty-four  of  the  population  in; 
1830.  This  diminished  rate  of  mortality  account* 
for  the  increase  of  population,  notwithstanding  thei 
contemporary  diminution  in  the  number  of  birthii 
from  one  in  thirty-sis  in  1800,  to  one  in  thirty-seveaj 
in  1830,  and  of  marriages  from  one  in  123  to  129.  ' 

These /ac(i  testify  in  the  most  conclusive  mann^ 
to  the  increasing  intelligence  and  improving  con-' 
dition  of  the  people  during  the  last  thirty  years. 

The  neat  Table  will  show  a  remarkable  change  inj 
the  nature  of  the  disorders  producing  the  greatest^ 
number  of  deaths  in  the  metropolis  during  the  las^ 
sixty  years.  About  thirty  years  ago  one-third  more. 
children  died  of  convulsions  than  at  present.  Small-i 
pox  destroyed  half  as  many  again,  and  teething  ona-i 
third  more,  than  they  do  now.  Hooping-cough, | 
asthma,  cancer  and  apoplexy,  have  increased,  buji 
leprosy,  scurvy,  cholic  and  rickets,  have  nearly  o^ 
entirely  disappeared.  The  decrease  in  fevers,  thai 
stationary  number  of  suicides,  and  the  increasing; 
,  number  of  those  dying  of  age  and  natural  decay,' 
corroborate  our  preceding  observation  of  the  improv"-- 
ing  state  of  society. 

t 
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zn.— mohtautt  of  tbs  mctroyolis. 

Dbatbs,  and  the  Causes  of  fhali,  >trifhln  fhe  Bins  of  Mortalltr  Ibr 
Four  regular  Periods,  from  1770  to  1830. 


0AV418  OV  DSATH. 


1770. 


ibortioii,  and  StUl-Bom  • 


} 


7l« 


Age  and  Debilitf 

A|rue      •       .       •       .       . 

A^oplexj  and  Sudden  Death 

AMluna  •       •       •       •       k 

Bedridden .... 

Btf e       ...       .       . 

Bleeding    .      . 

^xxly  Ftux  .... 

Bursten  and  Rupture  (now 

called  Hernia)   . 

Cancer 

Canker 

Cliicken  Pox     .... 

Cbildbirtfa 

Cholic,  Gripes,  Twisting  of  the  \ 

Outs / 

Cold 

Consumiition  .  .  .  . 
Convulsions  .... 
Coagh  and  Hoopiog-Coagh .  . 
Cramp  (see  Head) 

Croup 

Diabetes 

iHarrhoea   (see   Vomiting  and 

Looseness) 

Ditxpsy 

Dropsy  on  the  Brain  (see  Head) 

Dropsy  on  the  Chest 

Epilepsy. 

Bvil  (see  Scrofula)    . 

Eruptive  Diseases         .       .    . 

Erysipelas  (see  St.  Anthony's 

Fu-e) 

'Fatigue     .... 
Fever  of  all  kinds        .        .    . 

Fistula 

FLvLX 

French  Disease  (see  Venereal) 

Gout 

Gravel,  Strangury,  and  Stone  \ 

(see  Stone)         .       .       .    / 

Grief 

Headache 

Head  Mould- shot.  Horseshoe*^ 

Head,  and  Water  in  the  Head  > 

(see  Dropsy  on  the  Bndn)    J 
Hemorrhage  (see  Bleeding). 
Heart,  Disease  of,         ... 
Hooping  Cough  (see  Cough) 
Hydrophobia  (see  Bit  by  Mad 

Dogs) 
Imposthume      ... 
Inflammation     .  . 
Inoculation 
,  Insanity  (see  Lunatic)  . 

i  Jtcb 

I  Jaandice       ... 


1S30 

8 

S88 

437 

9 


} 


9 
1 

11 

44 

4 

3 

S70 

63 

8 

4594 

6144 

318 


1790. 


839 


6 


•  • 


3334 

8 

15 

67 
63 

34 

5 

3 

39 


9 
70 


\ 

\«9t 


886 

17 

1008 

3 

193 

311 

19 


7 
1 

13 

&3 

3 

3 

150 

6 

3 

4853 

4003 

391 


1 


767 


1810. 


6 


3185 
6 

4 

37 
83 

41 


48 


3 
143 


874 

43 

1533 

5 

384 

674 
1 

4 
36 

•  • 

83 

77 


183 

6 

16 

5437 

3860 

449 

8 

97 
1 


771 

343 
7 


«& 


1 

1139 

6 

10 

39 

30 

16 

5 
1 


3 
67« 


1880. 


951 

91 
8349 

80 

404 

1188 

1 

•  • 

15 

104 

S81 


4704 

3363 

559 

136 

8 


919 
733 
130 


6 
83 

43 


996 

•  • 

10 

•  • 

46 

•  • 

8 


79 


%S!)|^ 
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JjtOiBXMJ     •  •         • 

livyrOroim 
Utfrntio  (Melnsfuniftr} 


CAU8BS  99  DBASrm, 


Miscandaoe 
lfoctiflaalIi» 
Palsy  .  • 

Fhralytic  (see  Pilay) 
Flcurisf     .        •       .       • 
Qainsy  (Me  Cronp)      . 

Ruh 

RSeunuitism         .  . 

RiekeU      .       •       .       • 

Risins  of  the  lights     . 

ScrofuU  (tee  Em) 

fkltuvy       .... 

ttteU  Pox    . . 

Sores  and  XJIcert      .       • 

SoreThroftt       . 

St.  AnttioBy*8  Fire  (see  Xxy- 

ftipelas)       . 
Skiing      .        •       •       . 
Stm-Bom  (see  Abortion) 
Stoppage  tn  the  Stomach  . 

SttMoe 

SUrictore    .       .  .       . 

Suddenly  (see  Apoplexy)     .    . 

Surfeit 

SwclUiv 

Tteth 

Thrush 

Tumour 

Tsrmpany 

vomitingr  and  Looseness  (see\ 

Diarihoeai)  .        .        .        .  '  / 
Venereal  <see  French  Disease) 
Worms 

CA8UAI.TIB8. 

Bit  by  Mad  Dog:s  (see  Hydro-  \ 
phobia)       .       .       .       .    / 

Burned 

Choked  

Drowned    ..... 

Drinking  to  excess       .       .    . 

Executed 

Fbund  Dead 

Fjtictured  or  Bruised 

Frighted 

Fi^zen 

Killed  by  Accidents  not  enu 
merated  .... 

KiUed  by  Fighting 

Murdered    .        . 

Overlaid 

Poisoned    .       , 

Rtin  over 

SUiotbered    ,      • 

Sturecf     '•       «       • 
JurocatecT'  . 
Mcide       .       • 


ICT. 

L790. 

,.>o. 

,6jn. 

mft 

C=..S««D. 

9,214 

'M 

BJJ2 

13,11. 

is;*;* 

i;:3 

'i 

Females  .       .       . 
MUta  . 

in :'.  M  ■  ; 

«o  ..  70   -    ■ 

70  ..    60 

Age  of  101  ■'.       .    ; 

9,348 

7,990 

1 
1 

1.026 

Inl831  tiie  buriitls were  25,337,  bciagan  increSBe 
of  3692  orer  the  preceding  year.  In  1832  the  bu- 
riftU  were  26,606,  being  an  increase  of  only  3269, 
So  that  the  increaseof  mortality  was  less  in  the  latter 
than  the  fonner  year;  yet  in  1832  there  died  bf 
cholera  320Q,  in  1831  only  48. 

lo  Paris  the  cholera  wai  mach  more  destruCtivb; 
itbe  deaths  there  in  1832  were  45,675,  the  biry« 
26,364 ;  of  the  former,  19,000,  nearly  one  half  of  the 
-whisle  number,  was  occasioned  by  the  cholera.  The 
irrondissementi,  in  which  the  mortality  was  ^eateft, 
'are  the  most  unhealthy  quarters  of  Paris,  where  ttie 
■treeti  an  natrow,  anddie  housu  Tcry  lofty. 
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Showing  in  every  1 0,000  penon 
under  20  andAO  yiars  iif  ag 
Regulation  Bill,  Sesi.  1832. 


UFACTURING  TOWNS, 


L 


Deatha 

Deaths 

Lited  to 

under 

under 

40yeKa 

SOyeaifl 
did. 

",ir 

and 

In  Rutland,  a  heallhy  cimQtj- 

3756 

5031 

4P69 

Eisei,  u  manh  coimty 

6111 

3889 

CheHtGT,  old   imd    closely 

bailt.  but  not  mauufto- 

Norwich,   old  and  cloae- 

4538 

6066 

3934 

but  few  or  no  fectories 

496S 

6049 

3951 

CwlislB,  1779— 1787  -    - 

5319 

633r) 

3674 

Carliale.ieia— 1830; 

partly  maaufnctariog,  & 

partly  Bpinning    - 

5663 

6927 

3071 

Bmdford  (York),  worsted 

6a96 

7061 

Macclesfield,  silk  spiiuiitie 

and  weavbg 

5889 

7300 

3700 

Wipui,    coMon-apinniog, 

5911 

7117 

aaaa 

Preston,  ditto  ditto      -    . 

7462 

2538 

Bury,  ditto  ditto       - 

7319 

SGBl 

Stockport,  ditto  ditto 

7367 

S633 

Bolton,  ditto  ditto   - 

7459 

S541 

Leoda,  inBnufaoturiiii;,iind 
woollen,  flan,  <mi  Bilk- 

Bpinning      - 

7441 

1359 

6133 

7337 

S663 

So  that  a  considerably  smaller  proportion  of  per- 
ona  (lie  in  the  metropolis  under  twenty  than  in  the 
lanufacturing  towns  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire. 
At  Norwich,  where  the  domestic  manufacture  pre- 
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vailsy  fewer  die  under  forty  than  at  Leeds,  Holbeacb» 
Bolton^  and  Preston)  where  the  factory  system  pre- 
vails) under  twenty.     It  shows  that  in  factory  towns 
the  duration  of  life  is  greatly  abridged ;  still  it  ap- 
pears from  the  next  table,  that  this  greater  destruc- 
tion of  life  does  not  arise  altogether  from  working  in 
factories,  as  the  bulk  of  deaths  in  Leeds  and  Holbeach 
are  under  the  age  of  five  years,  before  children  can  be 
employed  in  factories.  One  cause  assigned  (Mbn/AZy 
Repository,  No.  75)  of  the  greater  mortality  of  chil- 
dren is  the  deteriorating  effect  which  factories  have 
on  the  atmosphere ;  but  the  more  influential  causes, 
I  apprehend,  are  the  premature  weaning,  insufficient 
nourishment,  and  neglect  of  infants,  where  the  mother 
and  elder  branches  of  families  are  at  work  in  facto- 
ries.    Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  mortality 
of  infants  under  five  years,  there  can  be  no  doubt — 
indeed,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  every  sanatory 
principle — that  the  existing  mode  of  overworking 
children  above  that  age  shortens  life.     The  compa- 
rative salubrity  of  Norwich  must  arise  from  other 
causes  than   her  domestic  manufacture ;   the  un- 
cleanliness  and  noxious  smells  arising  from  home 
employments  must  be  unfavourable  to  health.* 

*  The  influence  of  favourable  circumstances  in  prolonging  life 
Has  been  established  by  Mr.  Morgan,  who  found,  that  of  152,000 
persons  of  the  "  comrortable  middle  classes/'  registered  in  the 
assurance  officeof  which  be  is  actuary,  during  20  years,  only  1930 
had  died  at  the  end  of  that  period ;  262  deaths  were  caused  by 
natural  decay  and  old  age ;  246  by  apoplexy ;  153  by  consump* 
tion ;  146  by  general  fever ;  137  by  dropsy  -,  116  by  palsy ;  and 
the  rest  by  various  diseases.  The  ages  of  the  persons  who  died 
were  as  follows : 

Persons        7  from  10  to  20 
37  20        30 

166  30        40 

299  40        50 

458  50        60 

536  60        70 

344  70        80 

82  80  andu^^iracdt* 
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2VI.— PROGRESS  O 


POOR-BATES. 


PrieeofWh 

atinca 

eh  yea*. 

«.»«■«.. 

1750. 

1776- 

180J. 

ISll. 

1620. 

1830. 

1389. 

<£ 

£ 

£ 

J! 

£ 

a 

Uiddlmcx     . 

3Jl),'Jll(l 

023,66= 

67B,!SS 

033,160 

IJB.SBi 

»97,fi74 

301,379 

Vori.W.  B.  . 

1SG,16J 

257.024 

iui.e«t 

Deran  .    .    . 

01,017 

ia4,UM 

g4g.B0B 

Kern    .    .    . 

JSpRJI 

S06,SD« 

Msiseo 

38.;011 

'^Mi 

Burrey      .    . 

2l!.!g8 

133.87^ 

»01,S4( 

866,18! 

aSB,SM 

!S,Si)fi 

iBiles; 

I0I.U7 

NoriC^    .    '. 

3(l,4g< 

6a,i71 

Itel?^ 

IflBJlK 

272,83i 

989I2I! 

818,112 

Slattird    .    . 

31,09H 

83,11  1 

111,042 

133.670 

OlouecWer    . 

9t,SS7 

53,878 

18E,1B2 

72.60* 

226,212 

812,037 

962,133 

4a,sgs 

1M,019 

103,110 

svifiA 

213,380 

UncDln    .    . 

ai.so? 

as.6;j 

13S,3» 

17B.B04 

I77.«7« 

Warwick  .    . 

4V.5B0 

127,634 

170,188 

IM.113 

BnOblk      .    , 

18,0B3 

SS.MB 

nB.9a3 

131.288 

U  9,070 

903,02! 

378.189 

»,?*' 

so.!iai 

00,027 

100,68, 

lauft 

IBB,  139 

Cnavtil!    '. 

0.0011 

ai,»7 

14,0) a 

lOsisO! 

1*1,099 

Bs,iai 

230,  a« 

2Be!o6< 

216,113 

3U.09S 

WUiihire.    , 

iia,fl3j 

183,009 

189,083 

Derby  .    .    . 

76.-7 

10.771 

7s!l7! 

103;7& 

eo.oft 

81,103 

Dnibsni   .    . 

iilnfii 

78,730 

80,030 

IBlop   .    .    . 

aiiwB 

06,747 

80,339 

"Mi; 

88.103 

Korthumbtlnd 

ajoS 

U.DBB 

12,1  Ifi 

08.230 

33.030 

74.289 

73.037 

Voik,  E.B,    . 

10,901 

4l,3BS 

71.139 

10B,867 

88,100 

109,038 

NotUdEbam. 

11, ass 

105,341 

78,212 

7i;37( 

Worcealer     . 

26,  lit 

30,011 

Sort,  N.R.    . 

<  3,703 

0!,13C 

81I73 

33,  Oft 

Ldconcr  .    . 

71*9 

B^BEl 

79.01 1 

SI.  200 

I10I91I 

12.M 

34,dai 

l»,floj 

i^l^l 

7Jua 

27,003 

16,08 

BoriBt.    .    . 

at.oM 

04,771 

76,67a 

80,81: 

laleai 

3B,13] 

03,039 

13B,4b; 

149I330 

ISfiloe, 

afl,Lii 

I33,l0l 

Bl.BW 

lll.flli 

121I91: 

as.a4i 

16,3311 

77.e8i 

looioo; 

96,01. 

CMObridgc    '. 

17.7"! 

S1,J»1 

Herefgrd  .    . 

46,471 

'o^liol 

Bedford    .    , 

16,311 

30, 8M 

BO.  371 

73;46s 

77:380 

Monnionlh    . 

18,233 

33,022 

38,079 

1,-07 

l:i.e3« 

23,307 

BoOaiid    .    . 

86 

M41 

«37« 

10,843 

12il2B 

8N4 

9068 

Totil  EngUnd 
Ditto  WiUes. 

mial      PhjIsI 

fc^MfiJ 

7,090,361 
3011,328 

0.  SI  3, 14 3 
370,609 

5,781,131 
80B,B37 

10,971 

'  3i;jlO* 

'   4b[37D 

'sis.ai? 

6B0,133 

1,077,381 

M18.I1B 

7,329,181 

0,928,959 

7.V3,W» 

in  ditto      . 

730,131 

l',7Sl,3lfl 

S,S1B,20J 

7.117,070 

8,719.611 

9,1  Si, 261 

8,(39,990 

rfTfteirt  . 

^.n 

<8-l 

03-1 

70-0 

69-5 

\^" 

b. 

\ 

JtVIl— POO K- KATES  ON  LAKD,  HOTSES.  FACTOWSS,  Ac. 
Ucoki  leilBd  for  Pixu'i  Bate  ud  CooDty  Rate  in  1S18 1  ihinriaB 
S!^"^  ""■  '*"''  °"  DwtlUiiK-lioosra,  on  UiUi  St    i 


1^ 

■ 

,« 

? 

"i 

?i-- 

•" 

,.„„. 

i.»«t 

ll 

Is 

If 

2 

I 

Ip 

' 

^■"S 

(i.ue 

1.. 

B1.98D 

3,«0 

Bulil  : 

BBlflS 

31,011 

i7.igi 

a,7oa 

S 

li^:^; 

37 

s;3 

cbSu?** 

1,M9 

143 

!:^ 

BS.SM 

?.°e?fl 

B.ais 

i,7s= 

noiSl 

mM 

8i,k;» 

1,811 

7,i(ie 

lup.lSi 

109 

«|,SM 

40,7BS 

is',a7ii 

1.131 

ti.SsO 

Dcby      . 

87  004 

Devon     . 

IS0,B7S 

17.SJ8 

3,_BS! 

alsti 

126.^3 

17s 

r<,sii 

17,1-0 

03,041 

to 

09,107 

iftSte 

s,'o=( 

41.7S1 

a.B!ii 

i,)Oi 

100,1^ 

(.BO: 

1,111 

Hereford 

t.736 

Hertfcrd. 

m.in 

»?,(( 

a«^.' 

07 

S,)27 

209 

lllt,*2I 

IS.EIS 

3*g,0BB 

Bi-.OW 

17,03* 

781 

li;i,e(i8 

LlBCQls    , 

17«,70l 

s3,aoc 

38,887 

86; 

joa.Mfl 

iig 

MoninHi" 

»:« 

80.3!.; 

Oo:f,?si 

"■g 

2<0,SS 

"Is;; 

B.1IB; 

?s 

liwi 

190 

iffS 

2.flS: 

r7.BM 

oS/Sd"" 

8MU 

n«,3irt 

3i,eC3 

4ft 

RulUndi 
Salop.    . 

JJ,7B 

uTii 

I.K, 

3.3t: 

goja; 

!5 

a^'S 

as.'aw 

176JI71 

^•" 

iSiIm:! 

*0,I7* 

3.37' 

^'floi 

l,if,\ 

SUBbrd  . 

iS.»o 

a.,soa 

cms 

7.199 

SS.Bg9 

*.WS 

7I» 

sSi,W. 

1^    ■ 

soiw? 

lu.OEi 

aa,BB3 

f,fl4li 

iiUMt 

WetUnrU. 

lU,30t 

M.iao 

■IS 

(,01 D 

10,87* 
*Sfl 

a,3M 

480 

3.(181 
1,311 

m,ix 

i: 

Ji 

,  1 

«9,BM 

ji.m 

3,111 

Bs'fiX 

07 

»^ 

Vo.li,  E.B. 

aa,<u 

1,338 

1IW760 

po 

"x. 

Mm 

t3,0eB 

199 

aSm 

f8,i;s 

^3,269 

Ma.  1^0 

74.0H 

..IM.»8i 

l,7W,»lli 

as J .771 

B,M1.4«7 

3MD~ 

Walo     . 

n».iin 

li,«3 

J.7S0 

g 

3M,ttO 

L 

««.(« 

1, 

1 

Total  of 

tJBi.« 

i.«\*ja 

v^ 

s 
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ZVITI. POOR-RATES  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  MARCH  1832. 


COUNTIKl. 


ENGLAMJ). 
Bedford 
Berks 

Buckingham 
Cambridge 
Chcfster 
Cornwall 

Cumberland 

Derby       . 

Deyoa 

Dorset      . 

Durham  . 

Etiex.     . 

Gloucester 

Hereford 

Uertfovd 

Huntiogdoa 

Kent 

Lancaster 

Leicester 

Linonln    . 

Middlesex 

Monmouth 

Norfolk    . 

Northampton 

North  umberl. 

Nottingham 

Oxford 

Rutland 

Salop 

Somerset 

Southampton 

Stafford 

SnfTolk 

Surrey 

SuHsex 

Warwick 

Westmoriaud 

WUts   .    . 

Worcester 

York  .      . 

Total  of  England 

WALES 
An^esty 
Brecon     . 
Car4igaa 
Carmarthen 
Carnanron 
Denbigh  . 
Flint 

Glamorgan 
Merioneth    . 
Mnnlgomery 
Pembroke 
Radnor    . 

Total  of  Waht 


Total 
sums 
levied. 


*  "92  741 
144/297 
17:{,3U3 

;  120.375 
lftl.040 
190,886 
d8,708 
110,810 
Sd6,3d0 
110,082 
lOiJKl 
328,320 
200,370 
72,987 
113^44 
A0,I4I 
42S;i78 
4II,20« 
135,340 
2;»,081 
938,34a 

;  .'37,888 

.302«I32 

170,014 

04,745 

158,318 

12,021 

108,052 

224.462 

203,100 

170327 

311,023 

304/183 

327,861 

200,504 

30,238 

232,830 

110,614 

r5O0,l78 


8,255,315 


21/104 
12,886 
23,158 
42,608 
24,553 
45,040 
86,690 
52,077 
17,600 
44,701 
20,607 
17.010 


Payments 

for  other 

purposes 

than  the 

Poor. 


13,525 
20J00 
27,697 
16,147 
43,230 
16^15 

9;2(t2 
aO,638 
2ajb23 
16,168 
10/154 
40»758 
37,008 

0,737 
17,286 

7,860 
73,040 
120,397 
20,303 
51,010 
293,533 
10,135 
39,815 
22,432 
17,476 
27,092 
20,900 

8,726 
10,840 
29,088 
33,886 
45,966 
33^116 
00^1 
44,032 
42,175 

4,367 

30,018 

22,908 

136,540 


1,585,520 


3,496 
9,065 
4,078 
0,n0 

7,784 
6.928 

9,440 
9,167 
7,582 
4,464 
8,202 


Total  of  Walet  I     967,0041        60,97; 


Sums 
expended 
for  the 
Poor. 


77;236 

isi;ii7 

144,587 

103,022 

106,138 

161,029 

47,849 

81^409 

225.209 

92,680 

80,080 

277,063 

lr2,56l 

63,468 

96,044 

41,150 

384,361 

901,372 

110,240 

177,670 

688,160 

98,079 

818,412 

154,180 

TB,0e7 

74.-3T0 

136,684 

9,003 

80.162 

101.687 

990-eB5 

133,071 

270,489 

283,284 

984,080 

108,413 

26,154 

100,069 

87,063) 

473,788 


6.731,131     8,316.651      3      —    «UM  9134 


17,641 
10,731 
10,157 
95,283 
90,792 
96,060 
91,631 


18,191 
87,390 
25,088 
14,055 


90,762 
141,926 
172,285 
120,000 
149,369 
118,144 

57,108 
112.048 
950,023 
107.788 
101,541 
324,421 
209,660 

79,205 
113,330 

48,060 
437,401 
421,770 
136.684 
220,587 
081.604 

38,214 
358,227 
170,662 

06,663 
101,408 
157,074 

12,780 
109,008 
298,775 
261,613 
170,036 
313,405 
373.646 
828,700 
210,588 

90,461 
820,703 
100,844 
600,990 


91,078 
98;807 
98;295 
4VM>9 

99;n9 

44,r45      8 

69,944    11 
17,858      9 

44.032 
20,553 


—        1 


19      98 
18      10 
~.       48    186 


805.831^ 


2o  ^ 


—     149 
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APPENDIX, 


XIX.-SAVINGS»  BANKS,  FRIENDLY  AND  CIIARITABLB 

SOCIETIES. 


Bedfordshire 

Berkshire    . 

BackiDRhnMh. 

Cambridgesb. 

Cheshire     . 

Cornwall 

Camberland 

Derbyshire 

Deronshire 

Dorsetshire 

Dnrham  ' 

Essex 

Gloucester  . 

Hampshire 

Herefordshire 

Hertfordshire 

Htmtiogdonsh 

Kent  • 

Lancashire . 

Leicestershire 

Lincolnshire 

London  (City) 

Middlesex 

Monaaatfash. 

Norfolk 

Nortlunptnsh. 

Northmnbrlnd 

Nottinghamsh 

Oxfordshire 

Shropshire 

Somersetshire 

Staffordshire 

SnfToIk 

Surrey     • 

Sussex 

Wurwickshire 

Westmorland 

Wiltshire    . 

Werceetersh. 

Yorkshire  . 


"3 


5o 


1,766 
7,138 
1,857 
1,078 
7fi47 
5^13 
4,01« 
5,513 

28,564 
5,526 
4,578 
8,157 

13/HSO 

7,860 

3,802 

3,177 

747 

16^85 

28,147 
3,366 
7,017 

19,302 

47,506 
1,232 
6,168 
4,845 
6J»7 
7,725 
5,201 
0,234 

12,141 
7,887 
5,371 

13,380 
8,506 
6,266 
074 
6,012 
0,053 

•0,101 

807312 


^  mm  »m 


38 

67 

26 

46 

104 

03 

22 

123 

378 

58 

54 

163 

185 

104 

14 

80 

SO 

171 

374 

58 

74 

12 

102 

82 

60 

44 

00 

256 

46 

111 

170 

172 

114 

76 

51 

50 

3 

76 


4117 


IS 

•P  n 

ja  e 
uoo 

22 
40 
14 
22 
2 
14 
21 
21 

138 
35 
22 
00 
77 
53 
15 
00 
25 

100 

150 

27 

46 

3 

100 
10 
18 
84 
10 
15 
36 
20 
70 
53 
37 
38 
42 
05 
0 
45 
45 
00 

1787 


Ifli 


«>  - 


17  i 

142  < 

Bi 

aoi 

44  < 

59  i 

28< 
253  <f 
701  i 
970  i 
244  <f 
164  < 

Old 
256i 

53  d 
102  d 

10  < 

218  < 

1048  < 

22  d 


51 
1151 
2066 

14 
155 

60 

15  < 
875  < 
200 

56 
460 
105 
161 
432 

45 


i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 

34< 
158<i 
162  < 
i 


0605< 


at 


£60,661 
260/t30 

60,011 

60,700 
321^46 
249^74 
131313 
220,182 
965,643 
250370 
158,208 
301345 
563324 
318316 
130,712 
166,726 

26,804 
556,719 
065,144 
100301 
225330 
455,406 
1,800,480 

88370 
IO8354 
177377 
807,772 
242J52 
157300 

801364 
563,414 
964,173 
100.567 
8O33I] 
276,703 
184380 
94,041 
266376 
966307 
1,120304 

13,000305 


W  um»   vv   «ie 

S  V  e  o 

*-4  e      • 


S3  81 

»<M    fit 


^1,046/ 

3,106  < 

544tf 

2,876  i 

103411 

605< 

2,025  < 

7,428  d 

10,002  d 
1.422  (f 

14355(1 
2,482  < 

10305(1 

8340  < 

4,014  d 

6,740  tf 

26i 

10315  d 

66,141  i 

1.098  1 

336< 

5,708  < 

49,448  < 
1.611  d 
5,484  < 
2,100  < 
8366  d 
2393  d  I 
'120d 
5,030  d 

10338  d 
3303  < 
1,513  d 
1,176  i 

3315  < 
12301  < 
003< 
0,150  d 
2330  < 
1370  d 

01,004 


£90 
34 
30 
37 
30 
49 
39 
37 
33 
49 
88 
34 
30 
30 
32 
40 
31 
31 
38 
90 
30 
93 
90 
97 
31 
34 
49 


49 
39 
39 
99 
31 
98 
35 
37 
37 
30 
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The  preceding  noinber  of  Depoiitors  are  ihxm  diTided  : 


Depositors. 


Under  ^£30  each 

60  . 

100       . 

ISO, 

200       . 

Above   200  each 
Friendly  Societies 
Charitable  Societies 


Increase  or 

No. 

Decrease  since 

1820. 

187,770 

7,082  i) 

102,621 

2fi02i 

48,343 

208  d 

17,214 

909< 

7,627 

:4S8< 

4,237 

551  <i 

4.117 

lllii 

1,787 

424  d 

Arerage 

Amount  of 

each. 


£7 

30 

68 

(123 

168 

247 

162 

71 


England 

Wales 

Ireland 


Up  to  Nor.  2lst,  1851«  the  returns  stood  thus : 

Depositors.  Total  Inrestment.       Areragei 

374,169  £12,916,028  £33 


10,374 
37,898 


349,794 
1,045,825 


31 

96 


XX. — POOR-LAWS. 

Numher  of  Cases  decided  by  the  Judges  on  the  Poor-laws  up  to 
Nov.  1832.— Pari.  Pap.  No.  20,  iSeif.  1832. 

Relating  to  the  Appointment  of  Overseers      ...»      79    . 

PoorVRate 257 

Overseers'  Accounts,  &c.  • 100 

Rating  Parishes  in  aid  ..•.••    .      23 

Maintenance  of  Relations 37 

Relief  and  Ordering  of  the  Poor  .     •    •     .25 

Bastards \  ,  138 

Apprentices ...»  124    * 

As  to  Settlement  by  Birth ^  •    .    .    .      37 

Parentage 58 

Marriage       ••••.•..•  47 

Renting  a  Tenement 135 

Serving  an  OiBce    ••••..  29 

Hiring  and  Service 254 

Apprenticeship 134 

Estate 92 

Persons  Irremovable  until  Chargeable 19 

Certificates 69 

Removal  of  the  Poor 156 

On  Appeal  to  Sessions .••••.  139 

Statutes  in  Force       •.••...•••**  'VV^ 


urTri>la>«7flr(l>yurf»iBtM*,ud   Ibe   Pnporiiia 
iiltulj  la  Itn,  M  tk*  rBfaUIUK  tt  ueh  CsaMr  fa  UU. 


»„„„. 

tsu 

,™ 

j„» 

IHt 

nn 

wai 

»3t 

It 

1  t*    H> 

■■•■•',1 

.*;;;  ^ 

.".'.   4»S 
..".'.   MS 

■.::;  wn 

.'.'".    !>» 
■'.'.'.    «! 

York      .     . 
MidOlnel. 

Deidh  .    . 
Kaiii     .    . 

Surrey  ..  . 
SnmeriBl  . 

^^^       '. 

BBlTult  .     . 
CheiHt      . 

CamvaU   . 

CK.":  : 

Derhy    .    . 

wiu  .' : 

irS-' 

10: 

} 

*• 

MI 

Ml 

M 

Ift 
1ft 

a: 

ill 

101 

t-ll 
« 

M 

i 

I16' 

i 

H 

4W 

401 
«- 

ini 

1 

soi 
aoi 

301 
HI 
IM 

-     191 
K 

040 

M 

10) 

lUB 

1 
i 

414 

i1 

as 

/ 

£iseulBd  . 

K 

i 

093(1    llJIB^l 

H»l     Ills 

1 4,114 

at 

I7.TMI 

■ 

10,500 

in.Mi 

10.WN. 

10,43d 

pRoojuMsxnp  eaiME. 
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An  ftttentlve  bon^deration  of  the  table  (No.  2t)i 
will  remove  the  chief  difficulties  connected  with  tht 
progress  of  crime  in  England*  It  will  be  found  by 
comparing  its  results  with  the  fieicts  developed  in 
some  of  the  preceding  tables,  that  the  increase  of 
'criminal ity  is  unconnected  with  the  increase  of 
pauperism  and  education ;  and  that  it  arises  frooi 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  wealth  and  population  of 
the  metropolis  and  manufacturing  districts. 
\  By  comparing  the  proportion  of  crime  to  popular 
tion  in  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  countien. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  excess  of  ddinquency  is  iti 
the  former^  as  is  at  once  evident  from  the  subjoined 
comparison : 


.Lancaster  •  •        •  501 

York      .  .        .     .  8W 

•  Warwick    .  ,        .  478 
Stufford  •        «    •  588 

;  |9t>CttBgImn  «        •  656 

.  Chester  •  ^      .    .  585 

*  Mbnmoutli ,  ' ,        •  893 


ATerage-  • 


-•    « 


€65 


y. . 
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In  the  seven  manufacturing  counties^  one  cjriminal 
to  665  of  the  population ;  in  nine  agriculture^ 
counties  only  one  criminal  to  960  of  the  population^ 
tElie  increase  of  crime  in  a  faster  ratio '  than  the 
population  may  then  be  ascribed,  as  one  of  its  chief 
causes^  to  the  altered  relations  of  national  industry 
in  the  growing  ascendancy  of  "manufacturing  over 
agricultural  employments. 

The  increase  of  the  metropolis  is  another  circum- 
stance to  which  the  increase  of  ciime  may  be  traced. 
There  is  greater  delinquency  in  London  than  in  a^ 
other  part  of  the  kingdom.     In  1832  th&  ^\^>^xNS$stic 


of  committals  to  the  population  of  the  metropolis, 
was  one  to  394 ;'  which  it  will  be  seen  hy  reference 
to  the  preceding  table,  ia  a  greater  proportion  to  the 
population,  than  in  any  county,  either  agricultural 
or  manufacturing. 

Ou|;ht  it  then  to  be  inferred  that  the  standard  of 
morals  has  been  depreciated  by  the  increase  of  the 
metropolis,  and  transition  in  national  industry? 
Certainly  not ;  and  for  this  conclusive  reason,  that 
there  has  been  oo  increase  in  female  delinfjuencj/.f 
By  reference  to  the  foot  of  the  table,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  number  of  female  offenders  has  increased  ia 
a  much  less  ratio  than  the  male  offenders.  Now  had 
there  been  a  growing  depravity  in  the  community, 
it  must  have  been  shared  in  by  the  women  as  well  as 
the  men,  and  the  existence  of  it  would  have  been 
demonstrated  by  a  corresponding  augmentation  in  j 
the  number  of  female  committals.  The  reason  tliat 
crimes  have  increased  among  the  men  is,  that  pro-  , 
perty  and  transactions  connected  with  property  have  , 
increased.  In  agricultural  counties  there  is  less 
crime,  because  there  is  less  wealth,  and  fewer  com- 
mercial transfers,  trusts,  and  exchanges.  There  is  -; 
also  less  fluctuation  and  vicissitude  in  the  condition 
of  individuals.  The  same  observations  apply  to 
inhabitants  in  London.  i 

In  Wales  the  proportion  of  offenders  to  the  popu- 
lation is  only  one  in  2348.  In  the  highlands  of 
Scotland,  or  the  Pampas,  I  dare  say  it  is  still  leu  ; 
and  on  the  open  sea  a  minimum.  In  respect  of  crimes 
against  property  it  is  said,;  that "  ignorant,  degraded, 
uncommercial,   and   impoverished    Spain,    is  tkreg 

•  Pari.  Papm,  No.  135,  Session  1833. 

+  This  peculmrity  in  criroiniJ  coramitaionw  I  pointed  out  On 
ftfonner  occasion,  in  a  Tnatiu  on  Ika  PMkt  aiul  Crimes  of  lA> 
Mttmpvbt,  p.  348. 

I  Inquirg  into  lie  Statt-^the  Uaiwfacluring  Populatim,  p,  tO. 
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#iflitf«  lesis  vicious  than  France,  and  seven'times  less 
Tici6us  than  England."  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious 
ehOugh.  In  Spain,  crimes  if  committed  at  all  must 
be  crimes  against  the  person  (and  there  they  predo* 
minate)  not  against  property,  since  there  compara- 
tively is  none.*  It  is  hard  to  be  a  thief  where  there 
id"  nothing  to  steal.  Hence  the  peculiarity  in  her 
criminal  calendar.  But  ought  any  one  to  infer  from 
this  that  the  moral  character  of  Spain  is  superior  to 
that  of  France  or  England  ?  Every  one  acquainted 
'with  the  three  countries  knows  the  contrary.  It 
would  be  just  as  erroneous,  and  for  similar  reasons, 
to  infer  that  our  national  character  has  depreciated 
m  consequence  of  the  increase  of  metropolitan  and 
'manufacturing  wealth  and  population.  The  truth 
is,  that  both  virtues  and  crimes  increase  with  riches^ 
the' former  I  conceive  in  a  faster  ratio  than  the  latter ; 
imfortunately  we  have  only  statistical  returns  of  the 
evil|  not  the  good  deeds  of  wealthy  and  civilized 
commumties. 

Happily  in  this  country,  neither  pauperism,  nor 
wealth,  nor  education,  has  lessened  puolie  happt* 
ne$s,  but  the  contrary.    This  is  shown  incontestably 

*  In  1896  the  followiiig  was  the  proportion  of  personal  and 
ptoperty  crimes,  in  the  dark  and  light  countries  of  Eutope : 

CawUries*  'Perianal  Crimes,        Property  Crimes, 

Netherlands  •         1  in  28,904  .        1  in  7140 

Bigland        .  .             23,395  .          .           799 

France     •  .        •         17,573  .                18M 

Spain  .        •  3804  .          •         5937 

FcoDi  a  parliamentaxy  retam  for  Ireland  of  committals  ia 
'1832  {Pari,  Pap.,  No.  80,  Sess.  1833)  may  he  deduced  the  fol* 
lowing  results :  Population,  7,734>365 ;  criminal  committalsy 
13,719 :  proportion  one  committal  to  565  of  the  population ; 
indicating  a  very  dark  state  of  society,  in  a  country  so  low  in 
wealth .  and  conmierce  as  Ireland,  and  shows  her  defective 
moral  and  poUtical  government.  In  Scotland  the  committals  ia 
^832  was  one  in  973  of  the  population. 
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by  the  diminiahed  rate  of  mortality.     Let  as  tbftt 

proceed  wi'        "         '       '        ""  "~ 

national  ti 
our  poor-li 


proceed  with  a  firm  slep  in  our  course,  increasing 
national  riches  and  education,  and  holding  fast  » 


XXII.— WAGES  OF  MANIIFACTURERS  AND  AUTIFICER* 

Cotlan  manvf act  UTS. —The  classes  employed  ia 
this  manufacture,  as  carried  on  in  a  circle  of  tbirt* 
miles  diameter  round  Manchester,  are  mostly  paid 
by  tbe  piece,  working  about  twelve  hours  in  the 
twenty-four.  The  wages  are  paid  weekly,  not  onot 
a  fortnight  or  once  a  month,  as  is  the  case  in  cok 
lieries  and  many  oth^r  places.  The  following  ia  ■ 
statement  of  the  number  and  average  wages  of  ths 
ivorltpeopie  in  tbe  employ  of  Messrs.  Birley,  Hornb|V 
and  Kirk,  made  out  in  January,  1332  : 

SpinnErs.  Tfeai-erj.  Mmnher  ■* 

J.     d.  ,.      rf,  «np1nr<>it.'> 

Men     .         -     !!8     6         .         15     1(         -         379 
"Wnman        -    It    31      -  9    TJ        -        5i;3 

Children      -      5  10        •  5    ii        -        6S4      ' 

The  transition  from  hand  to  power-loom  weaving 
has  caused  much  distress  in  Lancashire.  This  vicis- 
situde aiFecU  the  whole  of  the  Salford  and  Blaclh 
burn  hundreds,  which  comprise  three-fifths  of  thi 
population  of  the  county,  and  is  partially  felt  in  th« 
olber  hundreds.'  As  frequently  happens  in  the  ap- 
plication of  machinery,  the  proportipn  between  tdult 
and  infant  labour  .has  been  altered;  the  number  of 
hand-looms  in  employment  has  diminished  to  leu 
than  one-third;  while  an  additional  number  af 
women'  and  children  of  both  sexes,  from  fifteen  tj^i 

•  TLe  inereosing  Bitenl  to  Trticli  women  are  employed  in  th#  ' 
manuracturing  towns  mny  tmd  lo  allfr  tlieir  relntive  positioD-M 
Bin!  sooiaty.  A  sirika  for  wnra  is  aometinies  OTgamtad  W 
ftmslo  OpemtifuB.  Il.ia  yeii  (Jjuii  Mrrcury,  M«)'4)  Ihe  sot* 
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fevehteen  yeiurs  of  agd,  find  employment  in  tM 
power-loom  ketones.  The  country  places  suffet 
more  than  the  mannfacturing  towns,  where  thii 
Tarious  demands  for  labour  enable  many  weavers  to 
choose  other  occupations ;  and  the  power*looms,  by 
gi?ing^  employment  to  their  children,  alleviate  thtf 
evils  they  have  occasioned.  The  country  weavefv^ 
(laving  no  such  resources,  their  earnings  are  mtore 
reduced.  Thus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bumjey; 
an  average  hand -loom  weaver  cannot  earn  above 
4s,  6d,  a  week,  althoug-h  a  Manchester  or  Preston 
weaver  can  earn  6*\  or  7s.  weekly. 

About  one-fifth  of  the  workpeople  in  the  cb^n 
manufacture  are  men,  one-third  women,  and  the  tfi^ 
mainder  children.  In  thtrty-six  mills  at  Sto^skpovt^ 
11^444  persons  are  employed  v^iose  wages  amofitift 
to  6689/.  weekly;  of  these  320  are  betwixt  nian 
itnd  ten  years  of  age,  384  betwixt  ten  and  eleven  j 
tlO  betwixt  eleven  and  twelve,  2923  betwixt  tweM 
and  eighteen,  and  7101  upwards  of  eighteen  yearl 
of  age. 

Woollen  manufacture. ^^Tht  woollen  manufo^ 
tarers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds  amount  toabo<i&l 
iO,000,  working  twelve  hours  per  day,  six  days  ff&t 
w«ek,  and  may  be  divided  itito  three  classes : 

Ist,  Weavers  earning  weekly  about  14^.; 

2d,  Spinners  and  slabbers,  2l5. ; 

3d,  Dressers,  2l5.* 
:  Women  may  gain  about  6s.  per  week ;  childveft 
from  eight  to  twelve  years  old,  35.  to  59.  t  ^tom 

setters  in  tlie  neighbcrarliood  of  Scboles  end  Hightown,  chisfff 
women,  held  a  meeting,  to  the  numher  of  1500,  at  Peep  Giiien» 
at  which  it  was  determined  not  to  set  any  more  oards  at  kit 
tiian  a  halfi)enny  a  thousand.  Alarmists  maj  view  these  indi-» 
cations  of  female  independence  as  more  menacing  to  established 
thstitntions  than  the  "  education  of  tiie  lower  oraers.**  •  *' " 

*  Parliamentary  Report  on  Manufacturers*  £mp(o^«xat^\.>'^«^^% 
sess.  1830. 
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twelve  to  sixteen  yeara,  6».  to  8s.  Forty  years  since, 
the  average  wages  of  men,  women,  and  children,  in 
the  woollen  manufacture,  were  from  6s,  to  6s.  each 
per  week  ;  they  are  now  from  9s.  to  10s.  each  per 
week.'      In    the   former   period,    masons,    carpen- 

■8,  &c.,  had  U.  3d.  and  Is.  6d.  a  day  ;  they  have 

w  3s.,  'JiS.  6rf.,  and  4s.  a  day. 

Carpel   munvfactureTS,  Kcdderminster.--~These, 
too,  may  be  placed  in  three  general  classes  : 
1  St  class  earning  305.  per  week ; 
2d  class  about  23i.  per  week ; 
3d  class  20*.  per  week. 

The  American  tariff  has  lessened  the  export  of 
carpets  to  that  country  one-half.  All  the  workmen 
are  in  a  society  or  trade  union,  giving  a  small  allow- 
ance to  those  out  of  work  drawn  from  those  in  em- 
ployment. The  total  reduction  of  wages  in  this 
employment  since  the  peace,  was  estimated  in  1830 
to  amount  to  about  one-third  on  the  wages  paid  in 
1815. 

Hardware  and  Metals. — From  accounts  laid  be- 
fore a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Ma- 
nufacturers' Employment,  it  appears  there  are  at 
least  eleven  different  branches  of  manufacture  in 
Bteel  and  metals  carried  on  in  Sheffield  and  its  vici- 
nity,com  prising  manufacturers  of — I  st.Table -knives; 
2d,  penknives  and  pocket-knives ;  3tl,  scissors ;  4th, 
razors;  5th,  files;  6lh,  saws  ;  7th,  edge-tools  ;  8th, 
fenders  and  stove-grates;  9th,  Britannia  metal  goods; 
10th,  silver  and  silver  plating;  llth,  cut  nails,  Stc. 
Each  of  these  trades  exhibits  a  curious  instance  of 
the  division  of  labour,  there  being,  in  each,  three, 
four,  or  five  different  sets  of  workmen  engaged  in 
the  completion  of  each  article  ;  as  for  instance,  for 
knives — forgers,  grinders,  and  finishers ;  for  files- 
forgers,  grinders,  cutters,  and  hardeners ;  for  saws— 
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ismiths,  grinders,  handlemakers,  and  finishers.  And 
ieach  of  these  subdivisions  is  again  divided  into 
best,  second,  and  third  rate  workmen,  earning  rates 
of  wages  varying  as  follows : 

The  best  class  about  .     •     25s.  per  week. 

The  second  class  .     .     .     20*.   

The  third  class      .     .     .     16*. 

For  one  of  the  highest  class,  there  are  three  of  the 
second  and  eight  of  the  third.  In  several  of  these 
trades,  boys  earn  proportionally ;  and  women  also 
get  employment  at  fair  wages.  All  these  persons 
generally  work  by  the  piece.  They  comprise  not 
less  than  1 6,000  persons  in  the  town  of  Sheffield 
alone.  Formerly  two- thirds  of  their  manufactures 
were  used  at  home ;  now  the  foreign  consumption  is 
about  one-half  the  whole. 

The  same  details  are  applicable  to  Birmingham, 
where  the  workmen  may  be  divided  '  into  three 
classes,  earning  respectively  about  12*.,  18*.,  and 
24*.  per  week,  working  ten  hours  each  day,  six  daytf 
per  week,  and  generally  by  the  piece.  Women  and 
children  are  employed  in  many  trades. 

The  wages  of  locksmiths  at  WoLVERnAMPTON" 
have  been  greatly  depressed :  in  1830,  though  work^ 
ing  fourteen  hours  a  day,  they  were  unable  to  earA 
more  than  from  11*.  to  14*.,  being  a  great  redtic- 
tibn  in  their  former  wages.  The  screwmakers  (abont 
1000  in  number)  and  hingeniakers  have  laboured 
under  a-  similar  depression.  The  wages  of  thes^ 
workmen  were  steady  during  the  war;  in  1816  ft 
great  depiession  commenced,  which  continued  in 
1817;  from  1818  to  1822,  a  gradual  improvement 
took  place;  in  1823-4-5,  wages  advanced  higher 
than  ever;  in  1826  they  i^in  began  to  descend. 
Beibre  tlie  peace,  one-third  of  the  locks,  screws, 
hinges,  and  edge-tools,  were  for  exportation ;  now 
thiey  do  not  exceed  ose-sixth :  tb^  Q^Tt&sKSAk  ^wb^^ 
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tOtmings  tx*  beg:iiiiung:  to  compete  with  ns,  fmd  &• 
American  Uriff  operated  injarionily  onbeavygoodft 
3^  j&panneTs  (about  500  m  number)  ha.ve  not  ex- 
perienced these  reverses;  tbeir  eaiaiagt  vnij  fioat 
20s,  to  3Qf.  a  wef k. 

Tlie  great  depressioa  ia  the  hardware  msnurac- 
ture  vrilL  ^pear  from  the  Eubjoined  summary  of 
jirices. 

u-UlTfl  Men  of  Hinhnre  Aittdis  In  cm 
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log;  *  The  latest  siachiQes  tntroduced  lutb  ihe  cotton* 
trade  are  of  foreign  invention ,  and  even  in  the  re^. 
m6te8t  part  of  the  cdntiaeht  machinery  on  the 
Eaglish  plan  is  invariably  employed.  In  iieu  of  bw 
advance  in  wages,  we  must  look  forward  to  m 
zftduction  in  die  price  of  food  by  the  repeal  of  our 
impolitic  Com -laws.  Without  cheap  food,  wa 
aannot  have  low  wages  ;  still  low  wages  are  indkki 
pensable  to  successful  competition  in  the  markets 
of  the  continent. 

-  To  show  our  relation  to  the  foreigner  in  this 
lespect,  I  shall  abridge  from  the  WestminsterEeview 
(No.  36)  a  short  statement  of  the  Cotton  Trado 
abroad ;  it  will  also  afford  useful  points  of  com* 
fNurison  of  the  rate  of  wages,  employment  of  chil« 
4reny  and  hours  of  working  in  this  country  and  on  the 
continent.  ^^ 

France. — In  1831,  a  population  of  ^00,000  waii 
einpldyed  in  the  cotton  manufacture  in  this  country. 
The  average  wages  paid  are  5s.  8d.  a  week.  The 
bours  of  labour  are  generally  twelve ;  and  fourteen 
in  Alsace.  Power-looms  have  not  made,  much  way 
in  France,  but  in  Alsace  their  number  is  increasing 
fast,  and  they  succeed  well.  In  1830,  France  ex* 
ported  cotton  goods  to  the  amount  of  2,192,240it 
fif  which  1,463 ,640/.  were  printed  cottons. 
:  Su)itxerland*'^Tihe  population  employed  in  tha 
cotton  manufacture,  is  at  least  28,000,  and  children 
^e  admitted  into  the  factories  at  ten  years  of  age; 
The  hours  of  labour  average  eighty  per  week,  and  ar^ 
tifteo  fourteen  a  day.  The  average  wages  paid  ait 
lis.  6d.  No.  40  twist  can  be  produced,  every  ^ing 
Jadttded ,  at  14^d.  per  lb.  when  the  raw  material  costs 
8|d.  In  England,  with  cotton  at  the  same  price,  it 
«K)sfta  14d»  As  nearly  as  can  be  calculated,  the 
jnraiage.wages  in  an  English  coaru  mill  are  8s*  4cl. 
JUbrfina  twills  of  the  ^w'lMtL  and  the  baUac  4(^^o^ 
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tion  of  prints,  liave  successfully  competed  with  th« 
Eoglish. 

Prussia  and  the  Rhenish  Proviaces. — Here  the 
cotton  manufacture  is  extending,  though  it  has  not 
reached  any  considerable  extent.  The  numher 
of  persona  employed  on  spinning  alone  is  9000. 
They  work  sometimes  tweh'e,  but  ofiener  fifteen  or 
sixteen  houi-s  a  day.  Power-looms  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  Rhenish  provinces.  Wages  not 
ascertained. 

Saxovy. — In  this  country,  chiefly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Elberfield,  the  cotton  manufacture  ia 
just  commencing.  Children  are  admitted  at  six  or 
seven  years  of  age,  and  the  hours  of  labour  are 
twelve  a  day.  The  average  wages  paid,  are  about 
3s.  6d.  a  iveek,  Tliey  can  compete  successfully 
with  English  yam  as  high  as  No,  50  for  warp,  and 
No.  80  for  weft. 

Austria. — Tlie  cotton  manufacture  is  rapidly  ad- 
vancing in  Hungary,  Austria  Proper,  and  the  Tyrol. 
It  is,  however,  of  recent  growth.  Children  enter 
the  mills  at  eight  years  of  age.  In  the  Tyrol,  the 
average  wages  are  3s.  9d,,  and  they  can  produce 
No.  40  twist  at  I54d.  per  lb.  when  the  raw  material 
is  8|d. 

India. — Spinning  manufactories  are  only  just 
commencing  their  existence ;  but  the  vicinity  of  the 
raw  material  and  the  excessive  cheapness  of  labour 
afford  great  advantages.  There  is  a  mill  containing 
the  best  machinery,  and  20.000  spindles  lately 
established  about  twelve  miles  from  Calcutta.  They 
work  seven  days  in  the  week,  and  eleven  hours  • 
day  in  winter,  and  thirteen  or  fourteen  in  summec. 
A  spinner  gets  7s.  a  month ;  a  piecer  3s,  to  4s.        ' 

United  Slates  of  jimerica, — From  a  report  to 
Congress  in  1832,  it  appears  the  quantity  of  cotton 
i^arn  produced  was  67,862,652  lbs.    The  number 
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ofm^Ies  employed^  18,539;  of  femalefl»  38,9^7;^ 
total,  57,466.  The  average  wages  of  each  persoa 
eoQ ployed  was  14sl  lid.  The  average  for  all  agei 
in  a  cotton  mill  in  England  are  about  10s.  and  when 
many  power-looms  are  employed,  12s. 


^XIII. DIET,  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY   AND    MORALS  OF 

THE  MANUFACTURING  POPULATION. 

"Tlie  population,"  says  Dr.  Kay,  **  employed  in 
the  cotton  factories,  rises  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  works  in  the  mills  from  six  till  eight 
o'clock,  and  returns  home  for  half  an  hour  or  forty 
minutes  to  breakfast.  This  meal  generally  consists 
of  tea  or  coffee,  with  a  little  bread.  Oatmeal  por- 
ridge is  sometimes,  but  of  late  rarely  used,  and 
chiefly  by  the  men  ;  but  the  stimulus  of  tea  is  pre- 
ferred, and  especially  by  the  women.  The  tea  is 
almost  always  of  a  bad,  and  sometimes  of  a  delete^ 
rious  quality  ;  the  infusion  is  weak,  and  little  or  no 
milk  is  added.  The  operatives  return  to  the  mills 
iand  workshops  until  twelve  o*clock,  when  an  hour  is" 
allowed  for  dinner.  Amongst  those  who  obtain  the 
lower  rates  of  wages,  this  meal  generally  consists 
pf  boiled  potatoes.  The  mess  of  potatoes  is  put  into 
one  large  dish ;  melted  lard  and  butter  are  poured 
.upon  them,  and  a  few  pieces  of  fried  fat  bacon  are 
sometimes  mingled  with  them,  and  hxxt  seldom  a  little 
.meat.  Those  who  obtain  better  wages,  or  families 
whose  aggregate  income  is  larger,  add  a  greater 
jjproportion  of  animal  food  to  this  meal,  at  least  three 
times  in  the  week  ;  but  the  quantity  consumed  by 
.the  labouring  population  is  not  great.  The  family 
•its  round  the  table,  and  each  rapidly  appropriates 
liis  portion  on  a  plate,  or  they  all  plunge  their 
spoons  into  the  dish,  and  with  an  animal  ea^rnest 
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AtisFy  tlie  cravinga  oP  tlieiv'  appetite.  At  the  eU 
rilJatiOn  of  the  Iioiir,  Hiey  are  a_"  sgam  employed  iri 
flift  workshops  or  miHs,  where  ti'.'ey  continne  unlil 
iiven  o'clock,  Or  a  later  hour,  when  they  geiHrally 
again  Indulge  iu  the  use  of  tea,  often  mingled  witB 
spirits  accompanied  by  a  little  bread.  Oatmeal  or 
potatoes  are  however  taken  by  some  a  second  time 
in  the  evening.  Th6  eoifvpEKratively  innatritioai 
qualities  of  these  ariictes  of  diet  Etre  roost  evident.*  " 
It  is  not  from  actual  distress  many  workpeople 
ns^  this  unBatBfactoTy  and  noxrous  diet,  bnt  from 
bad  habits  and  management.  A  large  proportMa 
of  them  have  wages  anfi&cient  to  supply  ibem  wVtll 
solid  and  wholesome  food,  were  they  well  laid  out, 
Instead  of  being  squandered  in  vain  luxnries  or 
enervating  excess.  To  preserve  them  in  health, 
their  diet  ought  to  consist  of  animal  food,  wliealea 
bread,  and  malt  iiquor,  and  not  much  liquor  of  othw 
kinds. t  From  the  long  hours  of  laboiir,  and  cloa* 
atmosphere  in  which  they  are  confined,  the  operative 
feels  the  necessity  of  some  artificial  stimulus.  Cof- 
fee, tea,  and  beer  of  good  quality  are  most  suitably 
for  this  purpose.  Instead  of  relying  an  these  i« 
moderate  quantities,  what  do  the  manufacturing 
labourers  do  ?  Many  of  those  receiving  the  highest 
wages  are  in  the  habit  of  spjending  a  portion  of  their 
leisure  after  working  hours,  especially  on  a  Saturday 
ertnlng  and  during  the  Sunday,  in  besotting  tbein> 

*  Tbe  Moral  and  PbyeioHJ  Cmi'Iiticni  of  ths  Working  ClwMi 
employed  in  ths  CaHoft  Manufiwture  in  Mimcbaster,  Wnd  edil. 
pp.  33-4.    By  Junta  PliiDip  Ksy,  M.  D.,  London,  lU3i. 

f  It  is  r^muked  in  one  of  tlie  pBilinmeDtnrj  reports  o& 
pristine,  tliM  persons  in  ciTnflneineat,  especiallj  if  it  be  utlitarf, 
rBOQire  better  and  mere  Bnbslnntiol  fare  tian  Uioae  at  lib«r^. 
'There»9on  agsigned  it  llie  deprpssion  andaiLnuiJtitniof  apirik 
ioeseqiitnt  on  the  irmit  at  objects  to  cnelig*  llie  nilentjoa.  ml 
:this  opplies  to  tb»  moDole&ouB  oLCupBtioas  of  motiuiiMUMH    j 

and  artiaons.  _J I 
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stivoK  with  ale  ^nd  beer  i  and,  »tiU  vftener/  with  thj^^ 
nKMre  efficient  attmiilus  of  gin.    It.  is  customary  for. 
tibem  m  man  j  of  the  towns  to  stop  at  the  gin-shops^ 
and  take  a  dram  as  they  go  to  their  work  in  the 
mornings  and  another  as  they  return  at  night ;  and 
where,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  houses  of  the 
workpeople  lie  in  a  duster  round  the  factory,  it  ia^ 
not  uncommon  for  a  wholesale  vender*  of  spirits  to 
leave  two  gallons  (the  smallest  quantity  which  can 
be  sold  without  a  licence)  at  one  of  the  houses, 
which  is  distributed  in  small  quantities  to  the  others, 
and  payment  is  made  to  the  merchant  through  thfr 
original  receiver.      The  quantity  of  gin  drunk  in 
Ihb  way  is  enormous ;  and  children,  and  even  girls^ 
are  initiated  into  this  fatal  practice  at  a  very  tender 
age.     Ardent  spirits  are  not  the  only  stimulus  which 
tkua  dass  of  people  indulge  in.     Many  of  them  take 
large  quantites  of  opium  in  one  form  or  another ; 
Sometimes  in  pills,  sometimes  as  laudanum,  some- 
times in  what  they  call  an  anodyne  draft,  which  is  ft 
narcotic  of  the  same  kind.     They  find  this  a  cheaper 
stimulus  than  gin,  and  many  of  them  prefer  it. 

These  remarks  apply  chiefly  to  the  improvident 
and  dissolute  class  of  workpeople.  Others  evince 
more  sense  and  a  better  economy  in  their  modes 
el  life ;  but  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  there  are 
numerous  classes  whose  rate  of  wages  is  such  that 
with  the  best  management  will  not  procure  the  com-^ 
forts  and  conveniences  of  living.  Tliis  remark  ii 
ODt  confined  to  hand-loom  weavers,  whose  depses* 
ikm  has  resulted  from  a  well-known  cause.  At 
parstang,  labourers'  wages  average  only  2s.  a  day  iit 
summer,  and  Is.  6d.  in  winter.f    Their  diet  must 

•  *  An  laymy  into  the  Stito  of  the  Mannfitctwring  PeptUstioei 
tM.  p.  11.    Bidgwsr,  1891.  or 

»  f  Sxtraets  iam  tte  Repoiteof  the  Peoc4sw  Consiuiioiii 
p.  371.  ^  .,    ,, 
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of  veeauiy  be  neui  and  deficient  in  qoaalky^  it 
ctMittT,  nys  Mr.  Henderson,  of  ^*  milk,  potatoee^ 
hcningB,  buxm,  and  oat-bread  ;  very  little  wieaiem 
biead  it  used."  This  was  tbe  condition  of  labourera^ 
Bi  the  fourteenth  century.*  The  competition  of  te 
Irish  has  acted  most  anfavouraUy  on  the  state  of  the 
poorer  classes.  They  hare  not  only  lowered  wagea^ 
bat  the  standard  of  liTing.  In  Manchester,  the 
habitations  of  the  Irish  are  described  as  most  dea* 
titate.  They  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  furnished. 
They  contain  one  or  two  chairs,  a  mean  table,  the 
most  scanty  culinary  apparatus,  and  one  or  two  beda 
loathsome  with  filth.  A  whole  family  is  oflten  accom- 
modated  on  a  single  bed,  and  sometimes  a  heap 
of  filthy  straw,  and  a  covering  of  old  sacking,  hide 
them  in  one  undistinguished  heap  debased  by  vice, 
penury,  and  want  of  economy.     Frequently,  two  or 

*  The  following  extract  contains  some  cnrions  particnUus 
Old  shows  that  wages  are  still  lower  in  Scotland  than  Lan- 
cashire : — "  At  Dumfries  hiring  market  on  Wednesday,  healthy 
unmarried  men,  who  nnderstood  their  business,  commanded 
readily  61.  for  the  half-year,  with  board  and  lodging,  and  in  some 
few  cases  the  pounds  were  made  guineas.  Dauy-maids  and 
<rthers  were  hired  at  dOs.  and  d5s.  according  to  character,  capa- 
hility,  and  experience  ;  but  the  former  was  most  common. 
From  1824  to  1833  the  variations  in  tiie  rate  of  wages  have  been 
exceedingly  trifling,  namely — for  day-labourers,  Is.  44.  in 
summer,  and  from  Is.  2d.  to  Is. Id.  in  winter.  In  1829-30,  tbe 
wafi;es  of  a  cottar  were  25/.;  ia  1831,  they  mounted  to  26/. ; 
and  in  1832,  fell  to  251,  A  bonny  lass  may  clothe  herself  in  e 
aummer  Sunday's  dress,  from  head  to  heel,  for  a  pound  note ! 
Her  winter  woric-garb  will  cost  a  litde  more,  say  from  25s«  to 
58s.  and  both  suits,  with  care,  will  last  considerably  more  ibmn 
m  twelremontb.  Making  inclnded,  a  ploughman  may  clothe 
himself  decently  on  Sundays  for  less  than  21.  lOs. ;  his  worldnff 
^arb  (mole-skin)  costs  about  16s. ;  and  if  to  these  we  superadd 
a  plonghing-coat  and  stout  shoes  (tOs.  each),  his  whole  bill  to 
tfie  draper  and  tailor  will  not  exceed  4l.  68.  Porticos  of  his 
wardrobe  will  last  more  than  a  twelTemosdi,  end,  allowing  for 
extras,  his  clothing  expenditure  may  be  kept  withnithe  luutf 
«f  d/,— Dttmfriw  Ceuricr,  ilprU  6tfc,  1833. 
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more  families  are  crowded  into  a  small  bonse  cob?* 
taining  only  two  rooms,  one  in  which  they  sleep,  in 
the  other  eat,  and  often  more  than  one  family  liye  m 
a  damp  cellar  containing  one  room,  in  whose  pesti* 
lential  atmosphere  from  twelve  to.  sixteen  persooji 
are  crowded.  To  these  fertile  sources  of  disease  are 
sometimes  added  the  keeping  of  pigs,  and  other 
animals  with  other  nuisances  of  the  most  revolting 
character. 

The  state  of  some  of  tlie  streets  in  Manchester,  as 
described  by  Dr.  Kay  (p.  36),  for  want  of  drainage^ 
space,  and  scavengers,  is  horrible.  They  remind 
one  of  the  traditionary  accounts  of  Edinburgh  for* 
merly,  and  the  present  state  of  Lisbon.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  in  the  projected  reform  and  establishment 
of  municipal  corporations,  that  they  will  be  so  con* 
stituted  as  to  become  effective  instruments,  not  only 
of  police,  but  of  the  general  health  and  local  im- 
provement of  towns. 

Besides  dissolute  habits,  bad  diet,  and  local  unr 
cleanliness,  another  source  of  unhealthiness  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  is  the  severe  and  unre'- 
mitting  labour  of  workpeople.  The  employment 
of  spinners  and  stretchers  is  among  the  roost  labo« 
rious  that  exist,  and  is  exceeded  perhaps  by  that 
of  mowing  alone,  and  few  mowers  think  of  continu* 
ing  their  labour  for  twelve  hours  without  intermission* 
Add  to  this,  that  these  men  never  rest  for  an  instant 
during  their  hours  of  working,  except  while  their 
snules  are  doffing ^  in  which  process  they  also  assist; 
and  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  it  is  next 
to  impossible  for  any  human  being,  however  hardy 
or  robust,  to  sustain  this  exertion,  for  any  length 
of  time,  without  permanently  injuring  his  consti- 
tution. A  collier  never  works  above  eight,  and  a 
:  farm  labourer  seldom  above  ten  hours  a  day ;  and 
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it  is,  therefore,  wliollyout  of  all  just  proportion,  that 
a  spinner  should  labour  for  twelve  hours  regularly, 
ana  frequently  for  more.  The  labour  of  the  other 
'classes  of  hands  as  carders,  rovers,  pieeerg,  and 
veaeers,  consists  notsomuch  iii  theiractual  rnaimal 
exertion,  -which  is  very  moderate,  as  in  the  constant 
attention  which  they  are  retjiiired  to  keep  up,  and 
(he  intolerable  fatigue  of  long  standing  without  being 
permitted  to  lean  or  sit  down." 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark  on  the  ]ow 
state  of  tioEALs  in  factories.  One  who  has  the  best 
opportunities  for  observing^,  remarks,  "  that  the 
licentiousness  which  prevails  among  the  densepopn- 
laiion  of  manufacturing  towns  is  carried  to  a  degree 
which  is  appalling  to  contemplate,  which  baffles  all 
statistical  inquiries,  and  which  can  be  learned  only 
from  the  testimony  of  observers.  And  in  addition 
'to  overt  acta  of  vice,  there  is  a  coarseness  and  gross- 
ness  of  feeling,  and  an  habituaJ  indecency  which  we 
would  fain  hope  and  believe  are  not  the  prevaHiog 
characteristics  of  our  country. "f  The  illicit  inter- 
course and  general  licentiousness  of  the  sexes,  result 
from  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed. 
They  are  exempt  from  the  restraints  of  other  classes  ; 
they  have  few  or  no  pleasures  beyond  those  arising 
from  sensual  indulgence,  and  have  hardly  any 
motive  for  refraining  from  this  indulgence  :  it  involves 
no  loss  of  character,  for  their  companions  are  as 
reckless  as  themselves;  it  brings  no  risk  of  losing 
their  employment,  for  their  employers  do  not  take 
cognizance  of  these  matters. 


■  Ad  Inqairj  into  the  SUte  of  the  MBonfacturinrPopDUlioB, 
I         p.tS. 
I  t  Inqaicy  mta  the  State  of  the  Mnnufncturing  PojinlatioB. 
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f  I WM  apprized  of  die  cluef  &cts  digcloaed  by  dw 
commisiioDy  while  preparing  the  chapter  on  ihflr 
poor-laws,  and  purposely  deferred  a  few  rem^ks  oi» 
tbeir  tendency  to  the  Appendix.. 

;  The  inquiries  of  the.  eQQunissionefs  show  that 
abuses  are  not  confined. to  church  and  state^bufc 
^t  a  sort  of  Oreen  Bag  or  Black  Book  may  be 
filled  against  paupers  as  readily  as  against  offenderil 
of  higher  d^ree.  While^  however,  we  seek  to  profit  by 
the  labours  of  the  commissioners,  it  is  important  that 
we  should  not  be  hurried  into  hasty  and  exaggerated 
conclusions,  which  might  originate  measures  as  in-* 
consistent  with  humanity  as  repugnant  to  sound 
policy  and  the  general  ^ehng  of  the  community. 
Several  considerations  will  serve  to  moderate  the 
force  of  the  impressions  arising  from  the  first  perusai 
of  the  information  communicated  by  the  itinerant 
commissioners. 

Firsts  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  number 
of  persons  annually  relieved  out  of  the  poor-rate 
amounts  to  1 ,250,000,  averaging  120  to  each  ))arish; 
that  the  sum  expended  in  their  relief  amounts  to 
6,500,000/.,  averaging  51,  each ;  and  that,  as  the 
number  of  parishes  in  England  amounts  to  n^rly 
11,000,  there  is  at  least  so  many  separate  and  inde^ 
pendent  bodies  occupied  in  the  administration  of  the 
poor-laws. 

Now,  considering  the  number  of  persons  relieved^ 
the  magnitude  of  the  fund  disbursed,  and  the  multi* 
plicity  of  local  jurisdictions,  can  it  be  matter  of  sur* 
prise  that  a  great  many  irregularities  have  crept  into 
the  administration  of  the  poor-laws  ?  Had  a  num- 
ber of  barristers  been  selected  to  collect  evidence  of 
abuses  in  any  other  great  department  of  the,  ^>akJ<iii^ 


iervice,  at,  (or  example,  the  army,  navy,  eustoaia^ 
excise,  or  ooaita  of  law,  can  wiy  oae-daA/t  that  they 
would  not  have  been  able  to  fill  one  or  half  a  dozen 
fBotames  (perhaps  at  many  as  have  been;  filled- with 
the  abase*  of  p^iblic  charities)  with  initaooes  of*  ne^ 
gleet  of  doty^  firand,  and  mismanagement  ?  but  how 
much  easier  the  task,  when  the  inqairy  eatsended 
Oiver  such  a  wide-spread  fi^ld  Jia  every  workhouse  and 
parish-board  of  the  kingdoBi  I 
-  Secondly,  the  uniform  spirit  and  compiexion  of 
Ihe  statements  are  such  as  clearly  indicate  that  the 
chief  object  of  the  commissioners  was  to  collect  en^ 
dence  of  defects,  not, o£  excellences,  in  tlie  adaitni#-> 
tration  of  the  poor-laws:  the  consequence  is^  that 
their  testimony  is  decidedly  ex  parte,  intended  appa- 
Yently  to  corroborate  a  ^^  foregone  conclusion/*  pc«u 
nouMy  formed,  perhaps,  by  the  originators  of  the 
commission,  of  the  vicious  tendency  of  a  compulsory 
assessment  for  the  relief  of  -  indigence.     I  was  in 
some  measure    impressed    with  this  conclusion  in 
looking  over  the  table  of  contents  affixed  to  the 
volume  of  Extracts  on  the  Administration  of  the 
Poor-laws,  "  published  by  authority,"  and  sold  at 
a  very  low  price,  for  the  sake,  no  doubt,  of  effective 
circulation  ;  my  object  was  to  ascertain  the  past  and 
present  rate  of  wages  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ;   but  there  was  no  information  under  the  head 
of  *'  Wages,"  though  it  might,  perhaps,  have  thrown 
considerable  light  on  existing  pauperism:  there  was^ 
however,  copious  details  of  evils  under  the  heads  of 
"  Allowance,"  "Bastardy,"  "  Beer-shops,"  "Chari- 
ties," **  Magistrates,"  and  "  Workhouses."     If  this 
representation  of  the  partial  character  of  the  evi- 
dence be  correct,  it  is  desirable  the  example  set  in 
the  factory  question  should  be  followed ;  we  ought 
to  have  a  counter  inquiry,  so  that  the  public  may 
know  both  sides :  Via\  va^  \^«m^d.  \.\3Le  mischiefs,  we 
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itoBglit  to  b&  4nad8~  aeqiutintKl  witib  the  benefits 
^  pdop-lawt,  «s.excii^[^ifiod  »ift  themaat  of  mistry^ 
iqiicf^ML  »tke  diwirdm»:tbeift,  Rpd  mcndiicky  )»»•» 
tinted..  Mr.  Headtraotfs  Report,  from  l<iTiCfta>rite» 
is  aa  exoeptkm  to  the  sett ;  it  is  jndietoss  «0Ni  ini9»: 
partial;  aod  haobserres,  Uiat  *fihe  e&et»  of  tb» 
i»ior^lan¥S,  regarded  as  a  national  chantey  wmj, 
MLseen  to  advantage  at  Manchester/'  {Extraai$^ 
p.  364.)  The  same  ohsenration.  will  tt^j  gene-^ 
'Mlfy  I  apprehend,  to  the  large  town^,  where  the^ 
poor-laws  are  administered  with  more  intelligence 
and  under  greater  responsibilities  than  in  s^pcioaU 
tnrai  districts. 

-  Thirdly,  an  impression  -appears  to  have  g^ne 
abroad  in  many  parishes,  that  the  object  of  the  visi-' 
tatio'ns  of -the  commissioners  was  to  ascertain  whether 
tiie  discontents  recently  manifested,  among  the  l^ 
bouring  poor  had  not  arisen  from  ill  treatment  f  and 
accordingly,  in  self-vindication,,  the  parish  authori* 
ties  exerted  themselves  in  painting  the  vices  and  in<« 
gratitude  of  paupers,  and  m  showing  that  they  weca 
not  only  well,  but,  in  some  instances,  sumptuously* 
treated.  Without  some  such  misapprehension,  I 
cannot  account  for  what,  appears  rather  exaggerated 
descriptions  at  pp.  216,  296,  and  393. 

These  observations,  I  trust,  will  not  be  miscon- 
strued. What  I  have  said  in  another  place  on  thei 
poor-laws,  will  show  that  I  am  fully  sensible  of  theic 
maladministration.  It  is,  however,  the  judicature, 
rather  than  the  jurisprudence,  of  the  laws  which  i& 
defective ;  and  the  chief  source  of  abuse  has  been 
the  incompetence  or  waut  of  information  in  tha 
magistracy  and  parish  authorities,  by  whom  they 
have  been  administered.  For  this  defect  the  Report 
of  the  Central  Board  of  Commissioners  will  doubt* 
•.  less  prescribe  an  effective  remedy.  Another  evil 
'  will,  no  doubt,  be  also  met,  arising  ovi\.  ^^  jCwew  ^^xs.- 
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flicting  injunction  of  Scripture,  "  to  increase  and 
nmltiply."  3Dd  tbe  conclusions  of  political  economy, 
which  point  to  a  directly  opposite  course.  A  satisfac- 
tory and  popular  solution  of  this  diiGculty  by  the  right 
leverend  commissioners  would  probably  tend  mora 
than  any  other  expedient  to  the  end  sought  by  the 
landed  interest,  namely,  a  diminution  in  tbe  amoaat 
of  the  poor  assessment.  Further,  if  the  landowners 
could  be  brougiit  to  acquiesce  in  a  revision  of  the 
Corn-laws,  by  which  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
bread,  deatmctive  to  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
industry,  could  be  av^ed,  another  important  step 
would  be  made  towards  the  extinction  of  pauperism. 

To  insulated  examples  of  poor-law  abuse,  col- 
lected from  1 1 ,000  [rarishes,  and  1 ,200,000  cases  of 
relief  administered,  it  is  consolatory  to  be  able  to 
oppose  the  general  facts,  that  of  late  years,  under  a 
somewhat  better  system,  pauperism  has  declined 
relatively  to  the  increase  of  population ;  and  that  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  working  people  of 
England  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  country 
in  Europe. 

The  whole  history  and  theory  of  pauperism,  as  set 
forth  in  this  publication,  may  be  comprised  in  the 
following  propositions : 

The  labouring  classes  were  anciently  in  a  state  of 
bondage,  and  pauperism  grew  out  of  the  transitioa 
from  slave  to  free  labour. 

The  legislature  long  tried  to  meet  this  evil  by  va- 
luTttary  charity,  but  the  inadequacy  of  this  forced 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  a  compulsory  assessment 
for  the  relief  of  indigence. 

The  43d  of  Elizabeth,  of  1601,  was  not,  as  com- 
monly supposed,  the  commencement  of  the  poor- 
laws,  but  chiefly  a  consolidation  of  the  enactments 
resulting  from  the  experience  of  the  two  preceding  - 
teotanet. 


MAxun  ov  coiipucT.  nt 

The  tmportanf  dffltiikeiidii  %et«r««n  -liie  9t^'^of 
Elizabeth  and  WiHiam  IV,  is,  that  in  the  fc^er 
there  was  abundaoce  of  vork^  but  unwiQiiifa^  !^to 
labour ;  in  the  latter,  them  is  no  want  ofwtdm$i$nf, 
but  a  scarcity  of  employment.  '\ 

'  'The  evH  of  an  overstocked  market  of  labp.tu« 
wltfch  now  afflicts  society,  can  only  be  permaneaily 
remedied  by  diffusing  among  the  working  dasses  • 
ftmiliar  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  that  in-, 
fluence  their  condition. 

That  this  knowledge  can  only  be  efficiently  dif- 
fafled  by  the  agency  of  the  governing  and  wesilhier 
classes  of  society. 

And  that,  lastly,  this  knowledge  will  never  be 
diffused  by  the  intervention  of  ti^ese  classes,  ^11 
they  find,  by  the  increasing  pressure  of  a  poiur  9m4 
sessment  or  other  circumstance,  lessening  their  own 
enjoyments  and  security,  that  they  have  an  interest 
in  diffusing  it. 

XXV.— MAXIMS  OF  COKDUCT. 

Having  in  the  chapter  on  Popular  Education 
(p.  434)  adverted  to  the  utility  of  short  maxims  and 
traditionary  sayings,  I  shall  here  present  a  specimen 
of  the  sort  I  inean.  They  are  taken  £rom  a  little 
work  of  mine,  published  under  the  title  of  Fielding's 
Select  Proverbs  of  all  Nations*  The  best  recom- 
meudatioii  I  can  give  them  is,  that  I  have  tried 
them,  and  witnessed  others  try  them,  and  in  both 
cases  can  bear  testimony  to  their  beneficial  results* 
Errors  of  conduct  as  frequently  arise  from  momen- 
tary forgetfulness  of  good  precepts  as  ignorance  of 
moral  duty ;  and  hence  the  advantage  of  having 
constantly  present  to  recollection,  for  the  guidance 
of  our  actions,  these  little  sententious  rules  wjbich 
the  experience  of  ages  has  consecrated* 
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A— n  lapin no  gw  Id  tmyporpmiB  tlittt  Iw  pcaotiwg,'  ^ 
^  A  ibol  alirsji  comet  short  of  bis  reckoniB^.  <-* 

*  A  wflfulmansboiildbeTetjwise. 

Be  m  friend  to  yoonalfMid  others  will.  -    { 

Do  hM  tajT  Ton  etimot  be  wene. 

He  that  will  not  be  coanselled  cannot  be  helped.  «-    i 

He  that  would  know  what  shall  be»  must  consider  what4i^ 
been. 

He  that  would  lire  in  peace  and  rest,  intwt  hear,  and  see,' 
Vid  sa  J  the  best.  '   f 

He  that  will  hare  no  tnmble  in  this  world,  auiat  not  be  bof$ 
in  it. 

He  that  is  ill  to  himself  will  be  good  to  nobodjr. 

It  is  too  much  for  one  good  man  to  want. 

Lawjers'  gowns  are  lined  with  the  wilfalness  of  their  cUents* 

No  condition  so  low  but  may  hare  hopes  i  none  so  high  hot 
mar  bare  fears. 

The  unreasonable  is  nerer  durable. 

One  might  as  well  be  out  of  the  world,  as  be  bred  bj  «MH 
bodr  in  it 

One  thief  makes  a  hundred  suffer :  that  is  tutpidon. 

Put  your  finger  in  the  fire  and  say  it  was  your  fortune. 

A  sarcasm  on  those  who  ascribe  a  want  of  buq« 
cess  in  life  to  ilMuck,  in  place  of  their  own  want  of 
forethought,  industry,  and  perseverance ;  which  last 
are  the  qualities  that  mostly  make  men  rich,  pros- 
perous,  and  happy. 

Remember  the  reckoning. 

A  motto  to  be  engraven  on  the  bottom  of  porter<* 
pots,  punch-bowls,  and  drinking-glasses. 

Three  remores  are  as  bad  as  a  fire. 

1  wo  things  a  man  should  never  be  angry  at :  what  he  caa 
hdp,  nnd  what  be  cannot. 

We  are  never  so  happy  or  unfortunate  as  we  think  ourselves. 

When  you  are  all  agreed  on  the  time,  quoth  the  ricar,  I'll 
flialce  it  rain. 

Who  looks  not  before  finds  himself  behind. 


RELIGION',  VIRTUE,  AND  LEARNING. 

A  wise  man  mar  look  like  a  fool  in  fools'  company. 

Away  goes  the  deril  when  he  finds  the  door  shut  against  him. 

An  irritable  and  paasMMka  \«u^«t  \a  %  4»wnn^t  dnuikaid. 
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;:  A  vfrnim^yi* iireU  expeet  to  bo  at^OfiM inritlioat weattlv^u 
happy  without  virtuo-  '•   S    ' 

After  pinjring  to  God  not  to  load  you  into  tamptalion^  do  ^ot 
throw  youraelf  into  it. 

BuTOonery  and  acarrility  are  the  conruption  of  wit>  aa  knaf^rj 
&  of  wisdom. 

:  jQontont  ia  tho  philosopher'a  atone,  that  tarns  all  it  tooekes 
into  gold. 

•  ipiaputatiaiis  often  leave  truth  in  the  puddle  and  par^  at 
hoth  ends. 

;  prMnkenneaa.  turns  a  man  out  of  himself,  and  leaves  a  beast 
in  his  room. 

^  Drunkenness  is  a  pair  of  spectacles,  to  see  the  devil  andt  all 
his  works.  ^^ 

.  iPyiog  is  as  natural  as  living.  ^ 

.; .  JEaucation  polishes  good  natures  and  corrects  bad  one^. 

Every  vice  fights  against  nature. 

Experience  keeps  a  dear  school,  but  fools  will  learn  iit  no 
other. 

Faults  of  ignorance  are  excusable  only  where  the  ignorance 
itself  is  so« 

Forget  others'  faults  by  remembering  your  own. 

Hell  is  full  of  good  meanings,  but  neaven  is  full  of  p;bod 
works. 

Honest  men  are  soon  bound,  but  yon  can  never  bind  a  knave. 
.  How  oan  you  think  yourself  the  wiser  for  pleasing  fools  ? 

If  every  one  would  mend  one.  all  would  be  mended. 

Knavery  may  serve  a  turn ,  but  honesty  is  the  beat  at  long  vblA* 

^auy  that  are  wits  in  jest  are  fools  in  earnest. 

Men's  years  and  their  faults  are  always  more  than  they  are 
lyilliag  to  own. 

The  credit  that  is  got  by  a  lie  only  lasts  till  the  truth  comes  out, 

Who  pardons  the  bad  injures  the  good. 

You  will  never  repent  of  being  patient  and  sober. 


GOVERNMENT,  LAWS,  AND  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS. 

Antiquity  cannot  privilege  an  ^rroff  nor  novf  Ity  pie^Mlioe  » 
truth. 

Beggars  fear  no  rebellion, 
i    Better  a  lean  peace  than  a  fat  victory. 

He  that  buys  magistracy  must  sell  justice. 
'.  ]tf  nob  disorder  brings  with  it  much  ordw^ 

The  more  laws  the  more  offimdera. 


IBQ  APPEHDIX. 

I  The  Taag  ma/  heat/aw  officva,   bqC  cutinot  hMWrr  v 


What  a  great  deal  of  good  great  men  ni^ht  do  I 
Wise  and   gaod  men  fmrned  the  laws,   but   fucU  Ud  ll« 
wicked  put  them  upon  it. 


A  mm  without  polileneas  hns  used  of  great  merit  injtapl 
Alike  ereiy  day  makr^a  a  clout  on  Sunday. 
According  to  your  purae  goreni  ^our  mouth. 
All  ia  lioe  that  is  Gt. 

A  urrant  ia  known  bj  bia  master's  abieuce. 
All  is  sooQ  ready  in  an  orderly  house. 
Anger  and  haste  bindei  ^ood  counsel. 
An  idle  brain  is  the  deril'a  workshop. 
A  vDung  man  idle,  an  old  ni^ui  neiidy. 
A  uttle  neglect  may  breed  a  grtiiit  deal  ornuffl^ef. 
A  pin  a  day  is  a  groat  a  y^ar.     , 
A  Milch  in  time  saves  nine. 
An  affected  superiority  spoils  compflny. 
A  skilful  mechanic  makes  a  good  pilgrim. 
A  wicked  hook  is  the  wgrse  heoause  it  caunflt  repent. 
Burn  not  your  houu  1o  frighten  away  the  mice. 
Ualter  eire  a  shilling,  tlmr  lend  and  lose  half  a  crinvii. 
Better  hare  one  plough  going  than  two  cradles. 
,    Better  halfaloofthau  no  bread. 
Business  is  the  salt  of  life. 


^  .  iweep  before  his  gwi 

rery  one  thinks  that  he  has  more  than  hia  Bhsre  of  braiOB. 
rorecast  is  better  than  work  bard. 
Go  not  for  erery  pain  to  the  physician,  for  erery  cjuarrel  to 
the  lawyer,  nor  Ibc  every  thirsl  to  the  pot. 

Hdve  not  the  cloak  fo  make  whi^n  it  begins  to  ruin- 
He  who  would  catch  fiah  muat  not  mind  getting  wet. 
He  flnit  lire*  upon  hope  Ims  but  a  slender  di(«, 
Ha  is  fool  enough  himaHlf  who  "-ill  bray  against  anothar  HA 
He  wlio  says  wliat  he  likaa,  hears  what  ho  does  not  likt 
He  is  not  drunk  foe  nothing  who  pays  bis  reason  lew  hi» 

He  hath  made  gmd  pro^eia  >d  «  buiiiMU  who  hv  tfaMght 
well  of  it  beforehand. 
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He  that  spares  when  he  is  joud^  may  spend  when  he  is  old. 

He  that  stumbles  twice  over  one  stone,  it  is  no  wonder  if  he 
l)reak  his  neck. 

He  that  has  a  great  nose  thinks  every  body  is  speaking  of  it* 

Idle  folks  have  most  labour. 

Idle  men  are  dead  all  their  lives  long. 

Idleness  is  the  greatest  prodigality  ia  the  world. 

If  you  will  not  hear  reason  she  wiu  surely  rap  your  knuckles* 

IncliMtrir  isfisirtttiie's  right  hand  ,  fmgalitjr  hex  lefit. 

If  j»ula  knew  what  age  would,  crave,  it  would  hotk  get  vad 
■save. 
'  If  ^oii  be  not  iU,  be  not  iU-liko. 

It  IS  a  pity  that  those  who  taught  you  to  talk,  did  not  tlif 
teach  you  to  hold  yoiir  tongue*  .  ^ 

JLet  your  letter  tti^  for  &e  poet,  not  the  post  for  your  letter 

Liberality  Jul  not  ia  giving  largely,,  but  in  giving  wisely.     ■  i 

Many  talk  like  philosophers  and  Uve  like  fools. 
'   Many  buy  notiiiag  with  their  money  but  rq>entance* 

Kot  to  ovoreee  workmen  is  to  leave  them  your  purse  open.  . 

Kature  sets  every  tiling  for  sale  to  labour* 
s   One  that  is  perfootly  idle  is  perfecttf  weary. 
-   One  barber  shavids  not  so  yrany  but  another  finds  Vfosk, 

Purpofliag  without  perfoxmiug  ie  mere  fooUi^. 

Spend  aod  be  free,  but  make  no  waste. 

•Setting  down  in  writing  is  a  lasting  memory. 

Take  heed  will  surely  speed. 

The  stone  that  lies  not  in  your  way  need  net  offend  you. 

To  believe  a  business  impossible  is  the  way  to  make  it  «o. 

We  never  know  1^  worth  of  water  till  the  well  is  dry. 
'    Becfaelors'  wives  and  maids*  children  are  alwi^  well  tanghti 

Before  you  marry,  be  sure  of  a  bouee  wherein  to  tarry. 

Many  men  lave  more  trouble  to  digest  meat  than  to  get  meat. 

Tenqietanoe,  empkiymenty  and  m  cbeerfoi  spirit,  are  the  gisit 
yteservem  of  health*  -^ 

Bitter  pills  may  have  blessed  efibcts.  :» 


THE  END. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

In  the  Chronologrtcal  Digest,  p.  95,  I  omitted  to  mentiOD 
that  in  1797  the  first  hint  appears  to  hare  been  given  for  the 
establishment  of  Sa\''ing8'  Banks.  The  idea  of  these  institu- 
tions seems  to  hare  been  taken  from  a  communication  of  the 
late  Mr.  Jeremy  Bentham,  inserted  in  Young's  AtmaU  t^fAgri' 
culture,  setting   forth  a  scheme   for  the  management   of 

Ianpers,  part  of  which  consisted  in  the  establishment  of  what 
f r.  Bentham   denominated  a  '*  frogality  bank."     {Sup.  to 
Bney.  Brit.^  vol.  ii.  p.  95.) 

Tlie  number  of  one'pound  notes  in  circulation,  prior  to  the 
passing  of  Peel*s  Bill,  has  been  understated  at  p.  157*  The 
1/.  notes  in  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  1818,  <ap- 

Eears,  from  the  Appendix  to  the  Bank  Report  of  1832,  to 
ave  amounted  to  about  7,481,000/.  The  contemporary 
issue  of  1/.  notes  by  country  bankers  has  been  estimated  at 
7,500.000/.  So  that  the  small  note  currency  formed  about 
one  fourth  part  of  tlie  total  issues  of  bank  paper  by  the 
country  banks  and  Bank  of  England.  This,  however,  does 
not  affect  the  argument ;  whatever  might  be  the  amount  of 
the  small  notes,  as  their  places  were  supplied  by  an  equiva* 
lent  issue  of  gold,  their  withdrawal  could  hare  had  little 
tendency  to  contract  the  general  circulation,  and  thereby 
influence  prices  and  mercantile  transactions* 

Page  54,  for  suppretsing  read  tupplymg ;  p.  124,  line  19, 
4oT sketch  read  stretch:  p.  253,  line  11,  for  expensive  read ie»- 
panswe ;  and  p.  413,  bottom  line  but  one,  for  eoft^^eriert  read 
€ongeries. 
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Abbeys,  value  of,  at  dissolu- 
tion, 38 

Adiind,  his  project  for  making 

. .  the  poor  provide  for  tbem- 
selves,  88 

Agriculture,  effects  of  speculation 
on,  210,  progessof,  258350,567 

Almsgiving,   mistake    as   to,   by 

-■^  religious  houses,  40,  De  Foe's 

'  work  on,  72. 

AUovance,  regulated  by  price  of 
bread,  remarks  on,  89 

America,  U.  S.,  adaptation  of  her 

^  government  to  the  people,  436, 
right  of  suffrage  in,  442 

Ai^lo-Saxons,  institutions  of,  2, 
subdivisions  of  society,  6,  num- 
ber of  slaves,  8 

Apostacy,  aot  relating  to,  unre- 

'.  pealed,  465 

Apprenticeships,  term  reduced  to 
twenty-one  years,  to  encourage 

r  marriage,  82,  repeal  of  act  of 

.  Elizabeth,  100,  injurious  effects 
of,  protracted,  201 

Arkwright,  Sir  R.,  his  improve- 

r  ments  in  the  cotton  manufac- 

\.  ture,  83 

Aristocracy,  advantages  and  dis- 

; '  advantages  of,  433 

Anny,  inadequate  pay  of,  195, 
filled  from  the  same  causes  that 
fill  the  gaols,  197 

Artificers  in  1496,  wages  of,  24, 
progress  of  wages  of,  571 

Assise  of  bread,  abolition  of,  101 

Authors,  why  men  become  such, 

/  ^192,   causes  of  their  unequal 

r   success,  193,  fiune  as  well  as 

'  profit.consfiittttes  their  reward, 

^  J94 


Bacon    or     Criehton,    examples 

of,  likely  to  be  less  frequent. 

129 
Baptisms,  proportion  of,  553 
Barter  peculiar  to  man,  119,.  in* 

convenience  of  a  state  of,  133  * 
Bank  of  £ngland,  stock  of  coin 

kept  on  hand  by,  155  i 

Bankers,  their  functions  defined« 

150,  utility  of,  169 
Bank  notes,  time  of  wear  of,  157 
Beggars,    laws    against,   31,   li- 
censed, 33,  Dr.  Burn's  sugget- 

tion  for  restrainirg,  82 
Begging,  frauds  of,  in  London,  40S 
Bell,  Dr.,  introduces  his  system 

of  education,  95 
Bellers,  John,  proposes  a  college 

of  industry,  74 
Bentham,   Mr.,   character  of  hb 

philosophy,  415,  remarks  of,  OA 

rights  of  property,  488 
Bills  of  exchange,  proportion  of» 

to  bank  notes,  157 
Birkbeck,  Dr.,   ettttbUlhes  Mt* 

chanic's  Institution,  107 
Booksellers  seek  profit  only,-.not 

authors,  195 
Boston,  U.  S.,  persons  who  gel 

their  living  by  begging  or  fnod 

in,  384 
Bourne,  Mr.,  report  of,  on  poor* 

laws,  101,  beneficial  results  of 

his    suggestions   for  lesseninr 

panperism,  364 
Bread,  made  a  monopoly  by  aril* 

tocratic  cupidity,  49 
Brougham,  Lord,  his  exposw».~^ 

abuse*  ol  "^^aX^vt  Oa»x^v«8.,'SW^% 
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,   111,   defective"  re- 
31  by,  on  education,  5S4 
raskere,  combiniittonoC,  291 
Bnildiog  acts  of  Ctiarlea  I.,  59 
Burke,    Mr.,    clmrBcter    of   liis 
I       writiDgs,  418 
fiurials.  proportion  of,  .153 
Burn,  Dr.,  Bii^estiao  of,  for  bu- 
f  -perin  tending;  orenectB,  82 

CHpiCal,  deliaed,  IGO,  facilitates 
division  of  Ubour,   leij,  teodi 

.  to  lower  prices  to  all  clasBCfl  of 
coDSiuuers,  163,  causes  troik  to 

,  be  done  better  as  well  aa 
cbeaper,  ib.,  its  necessity  to 
-  xvorka   of    iiilpi  """ 


.  and  >l 
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•  ipectins,   IG^.   uiilitf    of   tbe 
.    middle    classes,    bankera,    re- 
.    tailers,    mercbants,    &c.,    169, 
divisidn  of  profits  of,  with  tlie 
:   workiueo,  177,  absurd  distinc- 
tion l)etireea  profits  of,  and  in- 
dustry,   182,   recBpitnlatiott  of 
chief   points  Tespecting:,    1B3, 
relative  increase  of,  in  England 
.   and  Ireland,  3t<S 
p«rpet  manufacturers'  wages,  572 
CathDlicisin,  radical  rice  of,  42 
^bnrilnble   corporstion,   fraudu- 
lent praclicca  ol,  77 
Cbaritf    Mhools,     MtablisLmenl 

of,  71 
(barlea  II.,  his  edict  on  tbe  poor 

of  tbe  Netlierlanda,  35 
fSuiclea  II.,  bis  question  to  the 

Royal  Socielj,  32(i 
fctietnisW,  mistake  as  to  their^higli 

f^ild.  Sir  Josiab,  proposes  poor- 
banks,  71 
Children,  rules  for  Darsing  of,  509 
^ridlianiiy    belps    abolition    of 

slavery,  9  ; 

Cities  and  broualis,  decline  of,  47 
pfnlizjilioo,  only  a  lenu  for  Uwk' 


of  locomotion,  475,  ud  G 
dfini   of   industry,   ib.,   conse' 
quence  of  progression  in,  47G  . 

Coin,  invention  of,  138,  on  alter- 
ing the  standard  of,  141,  losl 
of,  from  abrasion,  143,  relative 
advantages  of,  and  paper,  146 

Colonization,  plan  of  parliu 


,   109,  1 


tnress  of,  anciently,  117 
Colliers  injure  Ibemselves  t^  com- 
bination,2S2,iB  personal  terri- 
lude  till  lately,  3S3 
Combinatioa  laws,  repeal  of,  lOT 
CoDibinatioa    of   woikmeo.    see 

Trade*'  Unioni. 
Commercial  cycle  of  prosperity 

iinii  ndversily,  term  of,  211 
Competition  beneficial  to  aociely, 

4B6 
Crime,  state  of,  4D,  60,  causes  of 


Crompton  invents  the  nmlcjeniiT, 

84 
Constitution  defined,  447 
Com  laws,  effect  of,  299 
Corn,    price   of,    determined    by 

the  Jegiilature,  not  the  fertility 

of  the  K>U,  SIO 
Corporations,  hurtful  immatiities 

of,  203,  in  London,  104,  Ime- 

lits  to  accrue  bom  reforat  of, 

477 
Cottagei,  act  against  ereoting',  SB 
Cotton  luaniifacture,  nngesin,  570 
Country  g«Qtlemes,  rise  of,  4G 
Credit,  cause  of  mercantile  crisis 

of  1624-5,  1^8,  its  etils  among 

the  poor,  504 

De  Fdc,  bis  giving  nlms  no  eb*- 

rily,  72 
Denman,  Sir  T.,  his  declanUiOB 

on  freedom  of  opini 
Diet,  evils  of  a  ~ 

fKKt  importance   of,  t 


ftro&l. 


im 


'9k<!M,  fltyte  of,  in  1496)  23 
IKitch  pauper  colonies,  225 

Bducation,  state  of,  in  the  six- 
teenlAi  century,  50,  Mr.  Whit- 
breadV  bill  for,^  99,  Lord 
Brotigham*s  plans  of,  103, 105, 
Societv-  for  the  DifiFusion  of 
UsefuijKnowledge,  108,  returns 
obtained  of  state  of.  111 

Bdncation,  popular,  defined,  494, 
disadvantages  of  a  person  com- 
mencing his  career  without  in- 
struction, 495,  different  kinds 
of  knowledge  adapted  to  dif- 
ferent classes,  497,  obligation 

•  of  maintenance  imposed  on 
parents,  498,  choice  of  a  calling 
among  the  working  and  middle 
classes,  499,  course  of  popular 

'  instruction, 502,  domestic  know- 
ledge, 503,  art  of  preserring 
health,  507,  laws  and  moru 
philosophy,  510,  institution  of 
property  and  govern  ment,  511, 
national  importance  of  political 
economy,  512,  superstitious 
fears  and  apprehensions,  514, 
instruments  of  popular  educa- 
tion, 516,  obligations  imposed 

-  on  the  state,  517,  on  the  judges 
and  magisiracy,  519,  on  the 
clergy,  td.,  on  employers  of 
workpeople,  521,  objections  to 
national  education  commonly 
arise  from  bad  government,  682, 
defective  returns  obtained  by 
liord  Brougham  on  education, 
624,  moral  influence  of  popular 
education,  525,  increase  of 
crime,  528,  566,  causes  assigned 
by  parliamentary  committees  of, 
529,  people  improved,  though 
the  criminal  calendar  nas  aug- 
mented, 531,  description  of  the 
popular  education  recentiiy  dif- 
fused, 53t>  limits  to  popular 
1moirIed|g«,  -  535,  not  intended 
solely  as  an  instmniMii  of  am- 


bition    and    agginndisenicii^ 
535 

Elizabeth,'poorlawact;of,54,  state 
of  country  same  now  as  in  her 
reign,  62 

Emigration,  grant  of  public  mo- 
ney for,  106,  report  of  paxlia- 
mentary  committee  on,  109, 
objections  to,  answered,  399,- 
national  remedy  of  over-popu- 
lation, 341 

Employment  fund  societieSj^  na* 
ture  of,  explained,  295 

English  constitution,  distinction 
between,  and  laws  and  govern* 
ment,447,  notformally  planned 
but  result  of  successive  improve- 
ments, 449,  sources  of  error 
respecting,  450,  changes  in  con- 
stitution of  juries  and  house  of 
commons,  453,  interesting  in- 
quiry to  trace  evolution  of  Uv 
several  branches,  454,  change, 
effected  by  Magna  Charta,  455, 
by  the  Revolution  of  1688, 457^ 
by  the  Reform  acts  of  Wil.  IV., 
459,  summary  of  constitutionul 
principles  and  guarantees,  4(H|» 
freedom  of  opinion,  464,  U"- 
berty  of  the  press,  465,  execu- 
tive powers  or,  467,  alterations 
effected  by  the  reform  acts,  468, 
new  position  of  the  arlstocncjF 
in  consequence,  470,  predica- 
ment in  which  it  has  been 
placed  by  the  Tories,  472,  con- 
sequences of  recent  politioil 
improvements,  477 


Factory  children,  act  for  ^ 
latiflg  of,  98,  principle  of  lc|[i8- 
lation  on,  99,  atrocities  towarqi^ 
1 14,  example  of  depth  of  in^ 
sery  to  which  working  classes 
may  be  redueed,  2d8,  popular 
error  as  to  effect  of  rate  of 
f  roftt  01^  «wft!5!iStf»0k.  ^"^^"*^  .  ^  ^_ 
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Fame,  lore  of,  its  influence  ^on 
conduct,  416 

Farm  servants,  example  of  prin- 
ciple by  which  wages  are  regu- 
lated, «38 

Fluctuation  in  employments,  232, 
In  rural  industry,  25S,  in  ma- 
nufactures, ib.,  the  commercial 
orcle,  255,  effect  of  foreign  du- 
ties on,  ib.,  changes  of  fashion, 
256,  change  of  place,  t^.,  im- 
provements in  machinery,  ^57, 
suggestions  for  alleviating  evils 
of,  264,  expedients  of  masters, 
267,  unions  of  brush  makers 
and  carpet  weavers,  266 

France,  distressed  state  of  her  ar- 
tisans in  1830  could  not  be 
helped  by  her  new  government, 
219,  elective  suffrage  in,  442, 
division  of  property,  443,  cot- 
ton trade,  575 

Franklin,  Dr.,  aptitude  of  his 
writings  to  the  state  of  America, 
418 

Frederick  the  Great,  his  remarks 
on  fame,  416 

Freedom  of  opinion,  464 

Trench  revolution,  light  it  has 
thrown  on  the  science  of  go- 
vernment, 420,  deductions  to 
be  derived  from  it,  421,  effect 
of,  on  certain  writers,  493 

Friendly  societies,  origin  and  first 
regulation  of,88,  number  in  each 
county,  564 

Germany,  struggles  of,  for  consti- 
tutional governments,  437 

Godwin,  Mr.,not  an  inductive  phi- 
losopher, 414,  considers  mar- 
riage a  monopoly,  493 

Government,  Civil,  defined,  427, 
benefits  resulting  from  its  in- 
stitution, 423,  augments  indi- 
vidual liberty,  and  secures  its 


proved,  435,  coaiparative7i4'' 
vantages  of  governments  of 
Russia  and  the  United  Statei, 
435,  popular  liberty  must  ex- 
tend with  popular  intelligence, 
437,  ought  to  imbody  all  in- 
terests, 438,  limit  to  exercise 
political  power,  ib.  elective  suf- 
frage limit  to,  440,  right  to 
political  power  to  be  deter- 
mined by  utility  not  theory,  441, 
reasons  for  the  elective  qualifi- 
cation under  the  Reform  actSi 
443,  the  ballot,  445,  duration 
of  the  representative  body,  446, 
principles  of  the  English  Con- 
stitution, 447,  administration 
of  justice,  test  of  exceHence 
of,  449 

Gold  and  silver/advantages  of,  af 
money,  137 

Greenwich,  classification  of  pau- 
pers in,  405 

Greenwich  Hospital,  prices  aad 
wages  at,  547 

Grocers  in  country  places,  promts 
of,  189 

Guilds,  origin  of,  13,  objects  c^ 
270 

Gymnastic  exercises,  utility  of,509 

Habeas  Corpus  Act,  protectipn, 

afforded  by,  461 
Hackney-coachmen,        supposed 

earnings  of,  190  ,   , 

Hardware,  wages  in,  572,  £^  in 

prices  of,  574 
Har^raves,    Jones,    inventi^  ithe 

spinning  jenny,  83 
Hay,  Mr.,  recommends  the  Dutch 

management  of  paupers,  78 
Henry  VIII.,  breach  of  proB»ise 

by.  39 
Holidays  ought  to  be  maintained 

by  workmen  like  ancient  A)ot- 


enjoyment,  430,  origin  of,  431 1     paths,  241 
different  forms  of,  43^,  pT\np\^om<&^QncmSana.^*^akna« 
Tiple  bf  which  it  maybe  Vddl-X     dAienXo\«l^ 
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{Iduse  of  Peers,  act  for  abolishing, 

471 
House  of  Commons, -changes  of 

constitution  of,  ^53 
Husbandry,    rate   of   wages  in, 

from  1495  to  the  present,    570 

Impressment  and  roluntary  enlist- 
ment, effects  of,  in  England  and 
America,  197 

Jnfant  schools,  first  establishment 
of,  lOO 

Ireland,  an  example  of  a  country 
in  which  population  has  increas- 
ed faster  than  capital,  232, 
benefits  that  would  have  re- 
sulted from  introduction  of 
poor-laws  in,  385,  progress  of 
population  of,  552 

Job-work  not  profitable,  190 
Johnson,  Dr. ,  his  remark  on  lux- 
ury, 180 
Jonson,  Ben,  anecdote  of,  247 
<furies,    mistake     as    to  ancient 
functions  of,    451,   protection 
:  afforded  by,  462 

Kames,  Lord,  his  remark  on  poor 
in  England  and  France,  79 

Labour  defined,  115,  progress  of 
'    diffierent  kinds,  116,  the  only 
source  of  wealth,  118,  Locke 
i    first  developed   the  power  of, 
•    120,  division  of,  122,  it  saves 
'   time,  123,  gi\*es  greater  dex- 
terity and  skill,  125,  suggests 
the  contrivance  of  tools,   ib., 
lesseus  cost  of  production,  127, 
'    advantages  of,  limited  to  me- 
chanical    employments,     124, 
division  of   labour  in   mental 
jrarsuits,  129,  indicates  national 
;    refinement,  130,  limited  by  ex- 
.  ^^nt  of  the  market,  131,  exam- 
ple of,  in  watch  and  nail  making, 
ib,,  dirisioii  of,  by  increase  of 


\ 


indiridual  incomes,  227,  skilled 
and  unskilled,  239,  fluctuations 
in  demand  for,  252,  nationaT 
association  for  protection  of, 
277,  advantages  of  high  price 
of,  400 

Labourers,  statute  regulating 
wages  of,  15,  opinions  of,  under 
Wat  Tyler,  18,  dress,  diet,  and- 
wages  of,  in  1496,  23,  state  of, 
in  Elizabeth's  reign,  51,  dittoln 
James  I.,  60,  progress  of  wsfes 
of,  569,  proper  food  for,  545 

Land,  how  appropriated,  304,  see 
Rent 

Landowners,  both  gained  and  lost 
by  the  progress  of  society,  310 

Laws,  object  of,  439,  less  impor- 
tant than  manners  to  social  hap* 
piness,  474 

Legislation,  examples  of  absur- 
dity of,  in  the  14th  century,  16 

Leslie,  Dr.,  proposes  to  charge  the 
poor  on  the  church  lands,  7S  . 

Liberty  of  the  press,  465 

Literature,  unequal  rewards  Df, 
192 

Locke,  his  report  on  the  poor,  71^ 
first  developes  power  of  labonr. 
190 

Longevity,  increase  of,  347,  555  1 

Low  prices,  effect  of,  on  masters 
and  workmen,  288 

Luxury  stimulates  and  rewsids 
industry,  178 

McCulloch,  Mr.,  his  just  ob^ 
servations  on  rednbtion  of 
wages,  249 

Maclunery  not  lessened,  aggregatv 
employment  of  society,  t57t 
may  injure  a  specific  class  of 
workmen,  260,  advantages  df 
application  of,  stated,  262 

Magistrates  restrained  in  orderiogi 
relief,  75,  duties  of,  in  popu- 
lar educatlovk^  b\^ 


1*^0D,  96,  crroneons  deductions 

bv,  from,  ST 
Manners,   nei-erity  of,  in  tlie  l6th 

oeiitnry,  5D9,   inHueoce  of,  on 

tocini  happioeis,  47<) 
ManiificlarpB,     progress  of,    13, 

compele  with  roriil   indiutry, 

41,  soe  FopHlalion 
Murriage,  in  tdvdjitigcs  null  dis- 

adraDtafces,  3Vr,  policy  of  S\XT- 

-  ther  legi&litire  rcstntiiilB  an, 
^31,  whether  eariy  or  late, 
otmduoe  moM  to  large  funiliFS, 
S3t,  cximplea  of  CDOOtria  in 
vhich  it  is  reBlrnined,  S3A,  oot 

.  ■•  fiequcDt  u  fDrmeii^,  335, 
C  night  be  mtrmned  fa;  natitu- 

-  tioiK  of  the  nMuni  of  Tem- 
jicrate  Societies.  334,  augafcn- 
tions  for  IfBBening  tmiKmernh- 
iog  comfqueoceB  of,  3ST,  initi- 
tutioD  ol,  next  in  importuBoe  to 
Una  of  prirate  propert;,  4S9, 
presErrei  womea  to  mnturity, 
491,  prerentg  contests,  ii.  im- 

.  proTea  eonvenienq'  of  living, 
498,  decrease  in  ninubcr  of,  553 

Mechanics'  Inuitatioe ,  eBl&biiib- 
ment  of,  107 

MaiiDis  of  Conduct,  5B7 

Metropolis  in  1630,  alarm  about 
increase  of,  69,  decrease  □ 
mortality  in,  63,  female  mtEcai' 
ria^  in, 336,  mendicity  in,403, 
progriaa  of  population  of,  55r 


Mill,Mr.,oB  thgmo^TOntfliuuijfc 


eat  lis  ai 


r  poor-tawa  the  only 


Londo 


,  41)3 


,    379,  1 


KOf,    i 


Wenial  serVanls,  their  Utility,  161, 

Merchanla  and  importers,  utility 
of,  abeiFn,  171 

Middlemen,  evila  from  want  of 

„?,^'  "'',"ty"f.l69.1f3 

Mjfldle  class,  origin  of,  1 1 ,  utility 
of,  BS  bankers,  mercliants  and 
retailers,  169,  on  a  diviaion  o' 
ifit  with  the  labourer,  vn 


\tvaiSth\uuah        ■ 
•a    proportion         I 


Monarchy,  advanlages  ati  diiad- 
Tmtages  of,  4AS 

Money,  arigia  oi;  13S,  obrialeg 
the  iaoosTCDieooiea  of  barter, 
135,  iDveolion  of,  gore  rise  to 
prices  and  merclmniB,  136,  dif- 
feient  materials  used  far,  1ST, 
aduplian  of  coin,  13B,  five^nali. 
ties  easential  to,  lo9,  advan- 
tnga  «f  gold  and  nlrer  as,  it., 
tendency  of  qicculations  in  18SS 
on  i-alue  of,  IM,  injuctice  of  al- 
tering stuidanl  oF,  141,— SM 
Paptr  curmcy 

Morality,  basis  of,  478,  irJation 
of.  to  lavs  and  manaere,  481, 
good  diet  essential  to,  508 

Mortality,  (lininBihod  rata  of.  ik 
London,  6S,  thrDughout  En^' 
iHnd,  ^46,  .^53,  in  manufactur- 
ing lomts,  5.% 

Mutiny  act,  a  coiulilutionBl  na- 
nuitee,  163 

National  school  society  establish- 
ed, 96  children  educated  by,114 

Natural  and  clril  liberty  defintd, 
4^3,  advantages  of  civil  orer 
nilaral  state,  414,  in  citiI  the 
law  is  aole  arbiter  of  right,  4i7 

Navy,  causes  of  pay  in,  exCMding 
thatoflhearmv,  137 

Nobility,  diiiaion.ofli 
at  the  conquect,   I 

to,  decay  of,  in  reign  of  H««nr 
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Owem^  Mr.,  his  nev  society*  104, 
luk  co-opemtive  system,  486 

OccupattoBs,  analyBM  ai,  in  Great 
Britain,  d49 

l^aine  Thomas,  his  ingenuity  and 
•rrora,  419,  his  definittoa  of 
•ociety,  428 

Flaley»  Dr.,  his'practical  sense  and 
abiliw,  417,  remarks  on  po- 
litical discussion,^  466 

Paper  currency,  origin  of,  143, 

.  ftlatire  advantages  of,  and 
coin,  143,  different  fciikb  of, 
144^  necessity  of,  in  commercial 
transactions,  145,  as  powerful 

.  mn  agent  as  steam,  146,  a  cheap 

.  ^t  nasafb  iastnuieDt  of  ex- 
change,  147,  abaenceof  intrinsic 
raloe  in  cavse  of  over-issne  and 

.  ^wcuUtion,  148,  dangers  of 
bankers  issuing  150,  {duties  of 
^joremment  regarding,  ib,  tsane 
of  under  a  competittire  or  re- 
ttrictiTe  system,  153,  example 
•f  Scotiaad  not  applicable  to 

.  EogIaBd,ti.,  profit  arising  firom, 
belongs  to  the  public,  15  i,  dis- 
tinction between  depreciation 
Mid  ezeessiv«  issue  of,  154,  sag- 
gnstions  for  leciire  and  eeo- 

.  Bomical  issue  of;  1^,  a  defi- 
ciency of,  not  a  canse  of  mer- 

■  cantile  depression,  159,  can 
only  be  safdy  issued  under 
control  of  the  state,  160 

Baiiiaments,  duration  of,  446 

Paternal  power  the  origin  of 
political,  431 

Pauper,  expense  of  maintaining 
one  stated,  34^ 

Personal  liberty  guaranteed  by  the 
laws,  429 

Featilettoe,  effects  of  on  price  of 

.  labour,  15 

PInmaking,  example  of  diFision 

.  of  labour  in,  If  8 

Pitt^  Mr.,  his  carious  mistakt  on 
cwMe.of  popniar  di8trcM,9l 


Plague,  rafages  by,  61 

Plate,  effects  of  diseoveryof  Soith 
Ainericaa  mines  on  prioa  of,  14S 

Police,  erik  firom  want  of,  13;'49 

Politeness,  rales  of,  intended  to 
restrain  the  aelfish  and  hnr- 
minded,  480 

Political  justice,  Godwin's inqniry 
concerning,  413 

Political  philosophy,  introdneCio& 
to,  409,  moral  and  politleal 
changes  slowly  effected,  410, 
reforms  should  be  limited  .to 
present  and  nigeot  evila,  ^1, 
philosophers  require  to  b4  >a8 
narrowly  watched  as  the  enipi* 
rical  teacher,  «d.,  cxaBspIn  of 
misap^ication  of  general  pan* 
ciples,  412,  Rouaseatt  and  6tfd- 
win,  413,  motiTes  of  huina 
conduct,  416,  Baley,  hii  abSi- 
ties  as  a  teacher  of  moral  mid 
social  Bcienoe,  417,  Burke. Mid 
Paine,  419,  science  of  goforn* 
ment  little  understood  by  wriluni 
anterior  to  Frendi  rerolntitfn, 
4t0,  QwfiBl  deductions  to  bo  de- 
duced from,  481,  mianppliM- 
tion  of  general  principles^  4iS 

Vowj  origin  of,  26,  state  of  in 
feudal  age,  30,  first  compnisnry 
maintenance  for,  S£,  fomsvly 
the  difficulty  to  compel  them,  to 
work,  now  te  find  work,  S6, 
suggestions  derived  from  history 
of,  52,  bow  maintained  priorto 
poor-laws,  58,  singular  CBpe- 
dient  for  reliering,  &,  Dr.  Lm- 
lie^  proposal  to  charge  them 
again  on  the  church  lands^  f  5, 
increase  of  ascribed  tolMge 
farms,  79,  use  of  wheat*briad 
by  in  1760-80,  less  prudent  and 
more  wasteful  than  the  rkh, 
326,  chief  obstacle  to  their  own 
improrement,  383,  atote  of 
abroad^  384^  ^riow^w^&Sc^  ''^^ 
^<ftm  tisai^  ^fiws^  ^Cafc-e<^^^'« 
^rMtbyU3iVn.»^Mnti»%^ 
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ney,  604,  Importunoe  of  eco- 

j  Homy  to,  SSS 
Voor-lnini,  luhtahe  at  to  origin 

I  0f,3S,>ictof43aB1iE>(brth,!i4. 

1  ^nttriiiuni     of,     dErirrd     from 

nScollnnd,  S6,  glowly  adonwit  in 
msnv  ptirislirs,   57,  aelurment 

\  act  of  Cbarle*  II.,  70,  tbft  ob- 
jects of  dflincd,  352,  nutuml 
'  right  of  pnor  to  relief.  [3 liit, 
their  ciHim  to  it  fourth  pnrt  of 

.'  tJtbea.  354,  Ibe  nobility  inigb" 
u  well  cliiim  SDcient  right  i 

■  penonnl  ■erricet,  as  the  poor 

'  clBim  for  relief  on  iiaageH  long 
'  clnre>uprr>eded,355,poor-riil 
'■  did  Dotoriginnte  in  the  Refoi 

-  (nation,  3S(i,  perRoni  embnoeil 

-  by  the  act  of  EliKabelh,  H57, 
distinction  between  paupeiinni 

•  in  IfiOl  and  at  present,  35B, 
qnerica  of  the  Honae  of  Loi'ds 
on   giriag   relief  to  the  able- 

■  bodied,  ;i59,   objections    to   a 


T-dnring  the  irar,  364,  nmeod- 
ncnti  of  Slurgea  Bourne,  ib., 
do  not  encourngr  marriages, 
366,   Dor   population,   but   the 

.   contrary,  367,  nor  lessen  fore. 

)  thought,  3B9,  not  inconiislent 

■  trith  right  of  prirate  propertv, 
-371,    nor  veaken   the  natural 

-  ^  affectiona,  >&.,  nor  deaden  pri- 
-^  vate  benerolence,  373,  nor  de- 
.  moralize  the  labouring  clauses, 
'-  373,  nor  inadequate  to  their 
"  purpose,  .175,  encourage  idle- 
i  nesi  ooly  from  a  vicious  ndmi- 
.  JiistralioD,  376,  chief  Boureeg  of 

-  mialaken  notions  on  the  work. 
flag  of  the  poor-lnva,  377, 
i:  fenerat  principles  and  polity  of 
iiffoor-ln«t   stated,   SJS,   \Mt,r- 

^u^n  or  mendicity  the  enVy  al- 


temativti,  379,  Inadequiej'lif 
charity  to  relief  of  indigence, 
3S1,  without  compiilsory  re< 
lief  the  poor  remain  in  hope- 
leas  and  irreclaimable  misery. 


r  the   I 
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can  alone  beneiit  society,  382, 

community  bound  liy  tlie  lawi 
of  infanticide,  ;t83,p(Mirin  Ame- 
rica and  France,  i&,,  compariaOn 
of  our  population  with  other 
couulrifB,  384,  peraon*  who 
ought  lo  be  entitled  to  pariah 
relief,  386.  the  prudential  vir- 
tues must  exist  before  relied  on 
ai  preventire  of  indigence.  388. 
institaled  for  police  na  weU  as 
charity,  3B9,  tBiv  of  aeltlement, 
dcfecla  of.  3:^0,  unequal  size  of 
pBrisheB,'392,  unequKi  pressnre 
of  poor-ratenn  real  and  chattel 
property,  393,  policy  of  land. 
lords,  na  well  as  tenanta,  inter- 
fering in  the  mnnHgcment  of 
poor.  3y5,  practical  hinta  rela- 
tive to  the  poor  and  poor-lnwa, 
3tl7,  pariah  allowance  onght 
not  to  compete  wilh  wages,  it., 
it  isa  charitable  dole,  .indot^ht 

ditiona.  SHS,  two  objects,  not 
to  increase  namlwr  of  paupetf . 
nor  lessen  employment,  399, 
having  money  in  lavings-hanks 
onght  not  to  disqualify  for  re- 
lief, 400,  importance  of  high 
wa^ea,  ib.,  of  cheap  food,  401, 
cautions  to  magiatrates,  ii., 
general  remarks  on  Ibe  rich 
and  poor,  407,  decisions  of 
judges  on,  5<j5 

Poor-law  'commission,    remarks 
on, 5B3 

Poor-rates,  paid  by  ihe  land. 
owner,  313,  table  of  progress  of, 
561.  proportion  levied  oi  '  ' 
houaes,  &c  ,  393,  563,  : 
otti«\uV-ju.t,663 
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.  Only  beg^an  to  increase  in  1780, 
61,  errors  of  public  men  in 
1796  respecting,  90,  sound 
,  doctrines  of  French  constituent 
assembly  on,  94,  publication  of 
Malthus's  Essay,  96,  propor- 

.  tion  of,  employed  in  manufac- 

facturcs  and  agriculture,  258, 

.    rapid  increase  of»  in  Glasgow, 

Manchester,  &c.,  260,  tendency 

.    of  mankind  to  increase  faster 

than  food,  proved  from  scrip- 

:  4ttre  and  history,  317,  limit  of 
subsistence   in  different  coun- 

.  tries,  320,  different  rate  of  in- 
crease in  savage  and  civilized 

.  life,  322,  doubles  iUelf  in  fifteen 

years,  323,  alleged  impiety  of 

,  the   Malthusian    doctrine,  ib., 

:  remedies  of  over-popnlation, 
<324»  moral  and  natural  checks, 
325,  deteriorating  effect  of  mi- 
aery  on  the  character,  ib-,  ad- 

1    vantages  and  disadvantages  of 

..  marriage,  327,  scriptural  in- 
junction, **  Be  fruitful  and  mul- 

.,  tiply,"  considered,  330,  policy 
of  further  legislative  restraints 
on  marriage,  331,  emigration 

•    natural  remedy  of  over-popu- 

;.  iion,  339,  symptoms  of  an  ex- 
cess of  people  defined,  343,  rate 
of  increase  during  last  thirty 

;  years,  345,  diminished  rate  of 

.  mortality,  316,  exaggerated  ap- 
prehensions of  an  excess  of 
people,  347,  erroneous  opinion, 

.  that  the  resources  of  a  country 
are  indefinite,  348,  no  scope  for 

:   the  further  cultivation  of  wastes , 

349,  a  supply  of  subsistence 

.  ought  to  precede  an  increase  of 

population,  350,  the  poor  more 

interested  Uian  the  rich  in  prin- 

.  ciple  of  population,  350,  all 
other  schemes  for  their  relief 
except  this  illusive,  351,  state- 
ment ofprognn  off  548 

J^fmiaeg  uMod  M  «  delicacf,  67 


Power-loom'  invented  hy  Cart- 
wright,  84,  effects  of  introdac- 
tionof,  261,  670 

Price,  Dr.f  remark  of,  on  mor« 
tality  of  workhouse  children^ 
81,  mistaken  doctrine  of,  on 
population,  93 

Prices,  statements  of,  66,  in  Lon- 
don, 69,  how  affected  by  a  snudl 
excess  of  commodities,  213, 
effect  of  low,  on  masters,  288, 
at  Greenwich  hospital,  547,  fall 
of,  in  hardware,  574 

Productive  and  unproductive  la- 
bourers, absunl  distinction  of, 
178 

Profit  differs  from  wages,  in  being 
the  reward  of  past  not  present 
industry,  184,  equality  of  indif- 
ferent employments,  185 

Property,  rights  of,  482,  evils  of 
equality  of  possessions,  483| 
utility  of  a  proprietary  choSy 

484,  prevents  contests,  and  im- 
proves conveniency  of  livittg, 

485,  without  it  all  would-be 
poor,  none  rich,  487,  objection 
to,  of  Godwin  and  Roosscaa. 
487 

Public  opinion,  government  oan 
only  be  carried  on  in  accord- 
ance with,  472 


...I.. 
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Ramuzzini,  his  treatise  on  dasettes 
of  workpeople,  243 

Reform  acts,  reasons  for  the  e1cc« 
tive  qualification  they  have  «•<* 
tablished,  443,  change  effbcCed 
in  constitution  by,  470 

Reformation,  influence  of,  on  so- 
ciety, 37,  working  classes,  liow 
benefited  by,  40 

Relaxation,  necessity  of,  to  wfMk« 
men,  243 

Removals,  arbitrary  power  for* 
I     merly  exexc^MAi  T«i:^wdi^«%«k2'^ 
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or,  SOS,  AOt  a  omae  of  tekigb 
|Riet  of  corn,  307,  Mr.  Ricftr- 
do's  theory  of,  308,  rise  of»  re- 
■alts  from  progress  of  society, 
51 0,  objections  to  a  tux  on,  31 1 , 
amount  of  determined  by  Talae 
of  produce,  312,  tithes,  poor- 
rates,  and  land-tax,  form  de- 
ductions from,  313,  abolition  of 
would  not  make  corn  cheaper, 
315,  neither  vould  it  raise  wages, 
316 

Representation,  political,  objects 
of,  443 

Rapnblic,  advantages  of,  434 

Retailers,  utUity  of,  in  society, 
174,  tlMir  apparent  high  profits 
more  properly  wages,  189,  ad- 
vantages of  their  occupation, 
501 

Rioardo,  Mr.,  his  fallacious  theory 
of  rent,  308 

Rogues,  number  executed  in  Henry 
VUI/s  reign,  49,  branded  with 
R,  64 

Rousseau,  remark  of,  on 'towns, 
28,  on  number  of  people,  92, 
his  tinsel  paradoxes,  412 

Russian  government  adapted  to 
intelligence  of  the  people,  435 


Savings-bank,  having  money  there 
ought  not  to  disqualify  for  pa- 
lish aid,  400,  returns  of,  564 

Scavengers,  cause  of  low  wages  of, 
198 

Select  vestries,  act  for  improving, 

Scotland,  poor-laws  derived  from, 
56,  character  of  her  people,  370, 

.  right  of  poor  to  relief  in,  383, 
analysis  of  occupations  in,  549 

SjetUement  statute  of  Charles  U., 
70 

Shopkeepers,  their  utility,    175, 

their  profits  wages  of  labour, 
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■alaries'^iio  better  than  rehbe- 
riea,  221 

Slaves,  number  of,  formeriy,*  8, 
howenfranchised,  9,  diet  of,  11, 
difference  between  and  free  la- 
bourers, 27 

Slaaey,  Mr.,  his  proposal  of  pobUc 
walks,  246 

Society  for  diffusing  Useful  Kntnh 
ledge,  obJccU  of,  108 

Society,  the  order  in,  results  from 
the  human  constitution,  473 

Sovereign,  advantages  of,  over  a 
bank-note,  156 

Speculation,  causes  of,  148,  ^- 
tinction  between  illusive  snd 
legitimate,  207,  effecU  of  that 
of  1824*5,  211 

Spinning^frame,  invention  of,  S3 

Statute  of  labourers,  15 

Sunday-schools,  fint  establish- 
ment of,  85 

Tailors,  their  wages  fixed  by  sta- 
tute, 85,  their  dexterity  in  keep- 
ing up  high  wages,  293 

Taxes,  proportion  paid  by  a  la- 
bourer's family,  641 

Tea,  first  notice  of,  €7 

Thaekray,  his  Treatise  om  JSfeets 
qf  ArU  mtd  Trades  on]  HeaUk, 
244 

Thrymsa,  a  Saxon  coin,  4 

Tithe,  appn^riation  of,  to  the 
poor,   32,   paid   by  the  laad- 


owner,  313 

Tommy  shops,  abolition  of,  lt3 

Tories,  consequence  of  their  mis- 
government,  472 

Trades,  origin  of,  122 

Trades'  unions,   universality  of, 

269,  origin   and  progress  of, 

270,  national  association  for 
protection  of  labour,  277,  prin- 
ciples of  the  unions,  278,  re- 
marks on  their  application,  279, 
caanot  fix  an  invariable  rate  of 
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Mt»  dhrt  of,  OB  tiie  commu* 
af^,  284,  on  foreign  trade,  by 
iBAiiiiciBg  prices,  287,  tend  to 
iMnent  animosities  in  society, 
ni,  additional  objects  fhey 
ongbt  to  embrace,  294 

,  progress  of,  13,  peeuliari- 
lies  in  inhabitants  of,  28 


■j^- 


IMrersal  snfFrage,  440 ; 

Vagabondage,  origin  of,  31,  in- 
/-'  ereased  by  Reformation,  43 
IWuiage,  decline  of,  14,  22 

Wages  in  the  3rear  1496,  23,  re- 

mtaeks  on  ancient  interference 

with,  52,  begin  to  be  paid  out 

of  the  poor-rates,  87,  the  re- 

'  ward  of  present  and  profit  of 

'  vast  industry,  184,  equality  of, 
in  different  employments,  185, 

-  affected  by  agreeableness  or  dis- 
agreeableness  of  trades,  186, 
▼ary  with  the  severity  of  labour 
or  skill  required,  187,  with 
Steadiness  of  employment,  189, 
with  the  trust  reposed  in  work- 
men, 190,  with  the  chance  of 

-  success,  191,  in  the  army  and 
navy,  195,  difference  of  in  new 
and  old  trades,  199,  effects  of 
poor-laws  on,  201,  of  corporate 
privileges,  203,  of  combina- 
tions among  workmen,  202,  of 
a  reduction  of,  206,  of  dear  and 
eheap  years  on,  207,  of  mer- 
cantile speculations  and  over- 
trading, 208,  great  effect  of  a 
small  excess  of  labour  on  the 
rate  of,  214,  regulated  by  the 
number  of  unemployed,  not  em- 
ployed workmen,  215,  depend 
solely  on  keeping  the  labour 
market  understocked,  216,  in- 
fluence of  government  on,  217, 

I ,  of  increase  of  capital  and  indi- 
yjdual  incomes,  227^  capital  and 
ci^ectg  on  which  it  can  be  em- 


ployed essential  fo  a  faigk  tate 
of,  229,  advantages  of  a  pro- 
rressive  state  of  society,  830, 
importance  of  security  of  pro- 
perty and  internal  peace,  834, 
general  conclusions  on,  836* 
rate  of  can  only  be  settled  by 
free  competition,  237,  no  depth 
of  misery  which  an  overstocked 
labour-mariiet  rnvgr  not  pro- 
duce, example  of  factory  chil- 
dren and  farm  servants  cited, 
238,  difference  between  wages 
of  skilled  and  unskilled,  239» 
high  wages  not  a  general  cause 
of  dissipation  in  workmen,  842, 
do  not  raise  prices,  285,  do  not 
endanger  foreign  trade,  %8, 
proportion  they  form  of  prices, 
300,  pa3nnent  of,  out  of  poor- 
rates,;374,  interest  of  all  clanes 
in  maintaining  high,  400,  piro- 
gress  of,  from  1495  to  the  pre- 
sent, 669,'rates  of,  paid  at  Oreen- 
wich  hospital,  547,  rate  of,  in 
manufacturing  districts,  570 

Watch  -  making,'  102,  diBtiact 
branches  of  trade  in,  131 

Watt,  James,  influence  of  his 
steam-engine  discoveries,  82 

Wat  Tyler,  effects  of  his  insur- 
rection, 18 

Were,  notice  of,  4 

Wheat,  sudden  changes  in  prices 
of,  12,  progress  of,  as  an  article 
of  general  diet,  79,  progress  of 
price  of,  569 

Whigs  have  repaired  the  error 
committed  at  the  Orange  revo* 
lution,  458 

Whitbread,  Mr.,  proposes  to  grant 
premiums  on  large  families,  19, 
his  plan  of  popular  education, 
99 

Wigs,  effect  of  discontinuance  of 
wearing  of,  256 

Woollen  ixiaxi\il«jc,\.\iT^^  ^«i«B>^  Va^^ 
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uSteiingf  107,  on  tbaring  pro- 
fits with  the  master,  177,  sole 
arbiters  of  their  own  destiny, 
SI 6,  forms  of  government  little 
influeuce  over  their  condition, 
117,  no  repeal  of  tax  would 
materially  benefit  them,  220, 
lallacioafl  expedients  for  relief 
of,  222,  general  conclusions  on 
circumstances  which  govern 
wages  of,  236,  high  wages  not 
generally  a  cause  of  dissipation, 
842,  standard  of  wages,  refer- 
ence to  hours  of  labour  and 
holidays,  241,  diseases  to  which 
they  are  subject,  244,  condi- 
iions  under  which  they  may  la- 
bour without  injury  to  health, 
246,  effect  of  increase  of  popu- 
lation on,  249,  secret  by  which 
their  condition  may  be  im- 
proved, 249,  interest  of  govern- 
ment in  their  welfare,  251, 
effect  of  machinery, on  condi- 


tion of,  260,  flnctuations  in  em- 
ployment of,  252,  example^  of 
injury  to,  from   combinatioot, 
282,  useful   hints  to,  298;  as 
they  become  more  inteliufent, 
marriages  and  births  wiU   be 
fewer,'    336,    more    interestod. 
than  tlie  rich  in  the  doctrines  I 
of  Malthus,   350,   comparison  1 
with  those  of  other  countries^  | 
384,  character  of,  388,  propor- 
tion of  taxes  paid  by,  541 1 

Workhouses,  effect  of  first  intro* 
duction   of,    75,   mortality   of' 
children  in,  81,  abuses  in,  8^ 
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